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Struggles 
make history 
come alive 

by S. Hamer 

You can really see what capitalism is all about when 
you are in the factory. It is anti-human. Karl Marx 
wrote that in production “the machine dominates man, 
not man the machine.” That is true. I relate that to our 
work force at the Delta Pride Catfish processing factory 
in Indianola, Miss. It is owned by 178 white farmers. 
They dominated the workers totally, practically owned 
the people, for the first five years of that plant. 

When we first started there, they worked us from 
sunup to sundown. In 1986 we stood up as Black women 
and challenged them. After we voted for a union, they 
wanted to figure out a way to dominate us even though we 
had a contract. They paid over a million dollars for these 
automation machines to replace many workers, especially 
on the kill line. They downstaffed and said there wasn’t 
room for all the workers due to this machinery. 

They ran those machines for so long and, after run- 
ning them like that, they wouldn’t work. So in the end 
they had to throw the machines out. But they never stop 
trying to get faster and faster machines to do the work 
of workers. They put those machines in to dominate us, 
keep us down and stop us from progressing. 

TREATED LIKE A MACHINE 

Marx also wrote that “the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion produces, thus, with the extension of the .working 
day, not only the deterioration of human labor power, 
but also the premature exhaustion and death of this 
labor power itself.” When a machine rims so long, you 
are going to have to add new bolts and screws. It will 
produce for a while, but eventually it will break down. If 
you are a person and you don’t get the proper care, you 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Campaign 2000 
6 degrees of 
danger 

By Lou Turner 

The U.S. media tell us, despite their interminable 
coverage, that the American public has not yet waked 
up to this year’s presidential primary races. This is the 
first degree of danger we face in arguably one of the 
most scary political years of the last century. The dan- 
ger lies in the media’s attempt to convince us that 
there’s nothing to stay awake for, so accustomed have 
they become to the stench of neofascism in the air. 

While the corporate media help the current crop of far 
Right Republican candidates create a political smoke- 
screen with such seemingly innocuous issues as tax 
cuts, campaign financing, health care, and Social 
Security, a neofascist politics has been articulated with 
impunity around such social issues as women’s repro- 
ductive freedom, lesbian and gay rights, militarism, 
affirmative action, and criminal justice policy. 

Christian fundamentalist Gary Bauer of the reac- 
tionary Family Research Council has led the way, with 
the rest of the Republican field in tow, in making his 
rabid anti-abortion position the litmus test for choosing 
a vice-presidential running mate and nominees to the 
Supreme Court. With Bauer, the other panderer for the 
overly inflated Christian Right vote, Alan Keyes (who 
hates being referred to as a “Black” candidate), has 
articulated the most neofascistic position, calling for the 
abolition of all human rights protections for lesbians 
and gays. 

Arizona Senator John McCain epitomizes the so- 
called “character issue” and the “politics of biography” 
that the media christened in the aftermath of Bill 
Clinton’s impeachment scandal. At every opportunity 
McCain trades on his experience as a Vietnam War era 
prisoner of war to further the historical revisionism con- 
cerning the U.S. imperialist war in Vietnam that 
Republicans and Democrats foster to pursue their doc- 
trine of permanent war. 

Meanwhile, the Democratic Party campaigns of Vice- 
President A1 Gore and former New Jersey Senator Bill 
Bradley have taken the art of taking the Black vote for 

(Continued on page 8) 




Seattle anti-WTO demonstrations 
pose a future without capitalism 
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Protesters converge on Seattle Nov. 29 to challenge the World 
Trade Organization’s deliberations to exploit labor and plunder 
the environment. 


by Ron Brokmeyer 

Tremors from the dramatic showdown in 
Seattle against the World Trade Organization in 
November continue two months later. While com- 
mentators of every ideological stripe weigh in, 
anti-WTO participants, having returned to home 
towns here and abroad, report the incredible 
events. Enthusiastic audiences debate the mean- 
ing of what is reported. 

Local demonstrations inveigh against the 
Gap’s use of virtually enslaved labor in poor 
Asian countries. Protests around the world 
extend solidarity to the other America as the one 
Dec. 12 in Mexico City, demanding the release of 
protesters arrested at the WTO talks in Seattle 
and the release of Mumia Abu- Jamal, the U.S. 

Black revolutionary journalist on Death Raw. And 
anti-capitalist activists plan to write a second 
chapter to the Seattle episode with meetings and 
protests in Chicago on May Day. 

The epicenter .of these tremors was the youth- 
ful crowd of tens of thousands, fighting for 
human rights and the environment, and 30,000 
trade unionists who converged on Seattle to 
protest the WTO’s Nov. 30 conference opening. They 
put globalized capitalism on trial— and the whole 
world was watching. The demonstrations succeeded 
in throwing light on a thoroughly undemocratic, 
secretive organization that overrules, in the name of 


Revolutionary Ecuador 



Indians sit down in the streets of Quito blocking the 
traffic, joining other sectors of Ecuadoran society 
to protest against Jamil Mahuad’s government Jan. 
20. See eyewitness report page 9. 


trade agreements, environmental, trade union and 
human rights regulations. 

THE BATTLE FOR SEATTLE 

The youth actually stopped the opening WTO cere- 
mony at the Paramount Theater. The day-long non-vio- 
lent resistance of hundreds of autonomous affinity 
groups of the Direct Action Network were successful in 
dominating the area of Seattle around the conference 
center and, in turn, shutting down the whole confer- 
ence. What was so hard for the capitalist media to 
grasp is how such a large mass of people with no cen- 
tralized direction could exhibit such discipline and, in 
turn, the power of coordinated collective action. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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FORCED TO MOVE. ..AN EMERGENCY APPEAL 


Ever since our founding In 1955, our readers have 
helped us to keep going every time we have faced an 
emergency. We want to thank all those who respond- 
ed generously as soon as they learned from our 
December Issue that News & Letters was being forced 
to move from the building which had bee?) out home in 
Chicago for 1 5 years to make room for the conversion of 
the building into higher rent condominiums. Because 
this kind of "condo-ization" has been sweeping 
Chicago, it has sent rents sky-high and forced countless 
small offices like ours into competition for whatever 
affordable office space remains. 

We were able to find a new office and with your help 
moved into it before the new year began — but the extra 
expenses for the move and for meeting our new office 
rent are formidable. We need your help urgently to 
meet those bills and continue our work. 

As is clear from the pages of this January-February 
2000 issue, we have not allowed this emergency to 
divert us from our work with all the forces of revolt— or 
from our principle of never separating the voices from 
below from the articulation of a philosophy of revolu- 
tion for our age. in this issue we are proud to present 
one of the most crucial writings of the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism, Raya Dunayevskaya, cm 'Race and 
Class” as a special celebration of Black History Month. 

" We are proud as well to greet the new year with two 
brand new pamphlets. One consists of selected corre- 
spondence from revolutionary prisoners speaking for 
themselves about what is going on behind the walls of 
America’s prison-indust? a| complex (page 10). The other 
consists of selections from our writings on Kosova and 


the battle for the mind of humanity that was integral to 
the war itself (page 2). In the year ahead we are plan- 
ning to bring out a new pamphlet of writings by Felix 
Martin, the worker-thinker who served as our Labor 
Editor until his death last year — as well as pamphlets on 
such needed areas as queer theory, value theory, and a 
Marxist-Humanist statement on the Black dimension. 

None of this unique and urgent work can be achieved 
without your help in getting us through the emergency 
we faced when we were forced to move. PLEASE, SEND 
WHATEVER YOU CAN TO HELP US CONTINUE! 


• Enclosed is my contribution of $ to help keep 

N&L going 

• I am enclosing $ for gift subscription's to intro- 

duce others to N&L (addresses enclosed). 

NAME „ 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP. 


Send with your check or money order to: 

' v NEWS & LETTERS 

36 S, Wabash, Room 1 440 
Chicago, IL 60603 
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Is development possible 
without the ravages of capital? 

by Maya Jhansi 


The recent Seattle protests were not the first time that 
“globalized” capitalism has felt the prongs of a freedom 
movement unwilling to sacrifice human life for capitalist 
development. For more than a decade, people in northern 
Indip have been battling a large dam budding project along 
the Narmada River that threatens to displace hundreds of 
thousands of people. This movement, led by women, 
accomplished an incredible feat: it forced the World Bank 
for the first time to pull out of a project it was funding. 

At the end of November, I saw the leader of the Save the 
Narmada Valley Movement (NBA), Medha Patker, speak 
in Chicago on her way to the anti-World Trade 
Organization protests in Seattle. She spoke powerfully 
about “backlash of development” on. peasants, lower 
castes, and women, using the Narmada Valley situation to 
dismantle the logic of neo-liberalism. 

The dam project along the Narmada is a proposal to 
build 3,200 dams, including the megadam, the Sardar 
Sarovar, in order to harness a mighty 
river that flows through three states 
into the Arabian Sea. The struggle 
against the project has sparked an 
intense national debate about capitalism, the environ- 
ment, democracy and the future of India. 

It is no wonder then that this epic battle on the 
banks of the Narmada attracted the attention of India’s 
most prominent woman writer, Arundhati Roy, author 
of the Booker Prize-winning novel The God of Small 
Things. In addition to joining the movement as an 
activist (she was arrested on Jan. 11 for demonstrating 
against one of the large dams), she has written inci- 
sively about the struggle in a controversial essay called 
“The Greater Common Good,” recently published along 
with another essay on India’s nuclear bomb in her new 
book, The Cost of Living (Modem Library, 1999). 

What is particularly gripping about “The Greater 
Common Good” is the way Roy analyzes the Narmada 
project from the vantage point of those most affected. She 
shows the uselessness of cash compensation to the dis- 
placed and exposes the lie of resettlement. She brings out 
shocking statistics, that of the estimated 200,000 to be 
uprooted, 117,000 are Adivasis or tribals (India’s indige- 
nous peoples). Fully 60% of those being displaced in the 
name of progress are Dalits and Adivasis. This “ethnic 
otherness of their victims,” Roy writes, “takes some of the 
pressure off the nation builders” (p. 9). 

She situates Narmada in the context of other “develop- 
ment” projects in India, exposing the unbelievable fact that 
50 million people have been displaced in India because of 
“development” projects, 40 million by large dams alone. 

Underlying her analysis is a deconstruction of the 
myth that the Indian state has its people’s best interest at 
heart. The epigraph to the essay is a quote by Jawaharlal 
Nehru from a speech given to villagers to be displaced by 
a dam in 1948: “If you are to suffer, you should suffer in 


the interests of the country.” Throughout the book, Roy 
urges her readers to break their faith in the Indian state. 

“Big Dams,” she concludes, “are to a nation’s ‘devel- 
opment’ what nuclear bombs are to its military arsenal. 
They’re both weapons of mass destruction. They’re both 
weapons governments use to control their own people. 
Both twentieth-century emblems that mark a point in 
time when human intelligence has outstripped its own 
instinct for survival” (p. 80). 

This is where much of the controversy arises. In an 
open letter to Roy published in a prominent Indian 
newspaper, Gail Omvedt, a noted feminist and activist, 
takes Roy to task for equating big dams with big bombs, 
arguing that the path of industrialization is a form of 
progress supported by oppressed people in India: 
“Development to so many people in India means getting 
out of traditional traps of caste hierarchy and of being 
held in a birth-determined play.” It seems that Omvedt 
has fallen into a modernist trap, assuming that the only 
way to break the oppressive ties of tradition is through 
destructive, technological develop- 
ment. 

Many have responded to 
Omvedt’s unprincipled attack on 
the NBA and on Medha Patker at such a crucial 
moment. However, larger philosophic issues are at 
stake here as well. Although both take up industrializa- 
tion and “development,” neither mentions the bad word: 
capitalism. In Omvedt’s case, there seems to be a mis- 
placed faith in technological progress that Roy chal- 
lenges us to break. Omvedt assumes that the various 
“development” projects are actually undertaken in the 
world of globalized capitalism for the betterment of peo- 
ple’s lives. 

On the other hand, in Roy’s championing of the god of 
small things, the specific wars and battles that will bring 
down “big bombs, big dams, big ideologies, big contradic- 
tions, big countries, big mistakes,” there seems to be a 
note of resignation, perhaps one inherited from the failure 
of socialism in the twentieth century. Roy calls the 21st 
century the Century of the Small. How does one explain 
then that the small, specific struggle in 'Narmada has 
raised the Biggest and most universal questions facing 
humanity? It seems to me that we can’t simply trade in 
the Big for the Small. The movement itself won’t let us. 

Part of the problem is the continued but false associ- 
ation of the socialist idea with the centralized State and 
with nationalized property. What the Narmada move- 
ment is fighting for is decentralized power. It is fighting 
the power of the Indian state to lay claim on any land it 
chooses in the name of “national development.” It seems 
to me that the movement is raising the question of 
whether we can achieve a more human, socialist society 
without going through capitalist devastation, without a 
centralized state, without destroying unique communi- 
ties and their intricate ties to the ecosystem. These are 
big questions that deserve the whole world’s attention. 


Woman as Reason 


Flora Brovina confronts Serbian state 


Editor’s Note: Noted Kosovar poet and women’s rights 
activist, Flora Brovina, was sentenced to 12 years in 
prison for “ terrorism ” by a Serbian court , Dec. 9. A pedi- 
atrician, she founded and headed the League of Albanian 
'Women in Kosova and ran a clinic for women and chil- 
dren. Below we print 
Flora Brovina’s final 
words before the court 
in Nis, December 9, 

1999: 

I dedicated my 
whole life to children 
and children do not 
choose their ethnicity. 

With my patients, I 
have never divided 
them according to 
their ethnicity, accord- 
ing to religion or the 
ideological choice of 
their parents. 

I am one of the per- 
sons most involved in 
humanitarian work in 
Kosova; I have sacri- 
ficed my health in 
order to help women 
and children. If I were 
free, I would help 
those that are suffer- 
ing more now. Now it 
is not Albanians that 
are suffering the 
most; it is others. 

My duty has been to 
dedicate myself also as a woman, as a doctor, as a poet to 
the emancipation of the Albanian woman, to her con- 
sciousness, to women’s human rights, to help them fight 
for their freedom, to understand that without indepen- 
dence, economics cannot succeed, nor can freedom. In 
the League for Albanian Women, I have created bridges 
of friendship in the country and in the whole world. We 
have cooperated the most with Serbian women. Serbian 
women have given the strongest support, perhaps they 


knew our problems best, and they have presented our 
problems best. The Albanian women of Kosova should 
never forget this. 

I am very sorry that the court underestimates the 
role of women in the world. I will never renounce the 

right to fight for the 
rights of women. 

Tb what the court 
has accused me of hav- 
ing fought for, the 
secession of Kosova 
and the annexation of 
Albania, I repeat: my 
country is where my 
friends are and where 
my poems are read. My 
poems are read in 
Switzerland, India, 
Brazil, Poland; in each 
of these countries it is 
as if I am in their own 
house. My poems have 
been published in the 
Encyclopedia of Poets 
of Yugoslavia (ex- 
Yugoslavia), and it is 
something very impor- 
tant for Albanian 
women. 

The Albanian com- 
munity has never 
behaved in this man- 
ner with their neigh- 
bors, women, and chil- 
dren. Right now in 
Kosova, they have 
gone back to revenge at the end of the 20th century. I 
am very sorry for not being free, for being in jail, for not 
being able to influence more what is happening now in 
Kosova, for not being able to do more to lend a hand, to 
help those that are expelled, displaced. I believe that 
they will do it as if I were with them; I hope that they 
will do it because they are women. I hope that they 
behave in a just manner. I would do anything so that 
the Serbian community and the Albanians reconcile. 
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| Women indentured in U.S. | 

Berkeley, Cal.— If it* was not for the efforts of 
Berkeley High School students Megan Greenwell and 
Iliana Monjfeauk, the death of a' young Indian girl of 
carbon monoxide poisoning from a faulty heater, and 
the near death of her sister would have been passed 
over as just another tragic accident. The Berkeley 
youth, however, asked why the 2 young women were 
never in school. 

They asked their Indian classmates and interviewed 
people in the community. On December 10 they pub- 
lished a story in the high school paper, The Jacket enti- 
tled “Young Indian Immigrant Dies in Berkeley 
Apartment, South Asian Community says ‘Indentured 
Servitude”May Be to Blame.” 

Over a month later, the owner of the apartment build- 
ing, who also owns a lot of other property in Berkeley, a 
construction business and a restaurant, Lakireddy Bali 
Reddy, was arrested for buying young women in India 
and bringing them to Berkeley to serve as janitors, 
restaurant help, construction workers and his personal 
sex slaves with little or no pay. I work in Berkeley, and 
have observed young women in saris doing heavy lifting 
in buildings that were being renovated, or climbing scaf- 
foldings to paint the outside of buildings, while men 
stood and Watched them. I had no idea they might have 
been indentured servants. 

Coming after the anti-WTO protests in Seattle, 
where we heard of sweatshop and forced labor condi- 
tions all over the world, it was a shock to find it hap- 
pening right here in Berkeley. A number of women’s 
groups are calling for demonstrations to denounce the 
practice, to stop rape and to protect the young women 
forced to work here. 

— Urszula Wislanka 

Ehrenreich’s class ceiling 

“Class ceiling— can feminism survive’” by Barbara 
Ehrenreich, originally published in In These Times, 
was recently reprinted in Detroit’s left, cultural week- 
ly, the Metro Times. Ehrenreich rightly bewails the 
class polarization within feminism which has 
increased over the past 30 years. She points out the 
failure of the feminist movement to oppose the 1996 
welfare reform act; feminism has not impacted status 
or pay in the traditional “women’s occupations; and 
poor , women still get second-class health care, when 
they get any, at all.” 

Ehrenreich’s conclusion is subtitled “back to the 
roots,” but her solutions are very superficial. She 
recalls “the original radical and yes, utopian feminist 
vision was of a society without hierarchies of any 
kind. ..the abolition of class. ..let’s put that outrageous 
aim back on the long range feminist agenda...” No 
argument there. But how’? “The burden necessarily 
falls on the more privileged among us— to support 
working class women’s struggles, to advocate for... 
healthcare and childcare for all women, to push for 
greater educational access.” 

Ehrenreich has forgotten that the feminist move- 
ment had the opportunity to choose all this at its incep- 
tion, but not by the elite leading the masses. In the 
development of feminist theory, the experiences and 
ideas of working class women were shut out. It was 
workingclalss women who objected to the abstract lan- 
guage of the proposed Equal Rights Amendment. They 
knew that such an amendment would be used to take 
away hardwon workplace protective legislation for 
women. They challenged feminism to write an amend- 
ment that would not only protect women, but limit 
harsh working conditions for men, too. When the U.S. 
Supreme Court took the women’s movement “off the 
hook” in struggling for abortion rights, the movement 
had already brushed aside concerns of minority and 
poor women. Today abortion is virtually inaccessible for 
poor women. 

As it did in the 1970s the women’s movement needs 
to overcome class divisions, but not by framing the the- 
oretical direction of struggle as something to give 
workingclass women. Working class African-American 
women in the South have organized their workplaces 
when none thought it wals possible. Ehrenreich could 
start by asking what she could learn from these 
women and their concerns and working out a theory 
with — not for — them . 

—Susan Van Gelder 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The Kenyan Women’s Political Caucus is calling for a 
new constitution for the country drawn up with input 
from the people and specifically addressing women’s 
human rights. Kenyan president Daniel Arap Moi 
argues that the country’s parliament should draft the 
new constitution. Only 3% of the 222 legislators in the 
parliament are women. Joseph Kanotho, secretary gen- 
eral of thel ruling Kenyan African National Union, said 
they wanted to remove “amorphous” groups, like 
women’s organizations, from the constitutional reform 
process. * * * 

The number of abortions in the United States has 
reached its lowest level since 1978, according to the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 
Unfortunately, factors cited as contributing to the 
decline were not just better contraceptive services, but 
reduced access to abortion. 
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Teamsters continue Overnite strike 


Memphis, Tenn.— We’re not striking against 
Overnite over money. We have been on strike nationwide 
for over three months over unfair labor practices. Union 
Pacific owns Overnite. They’ve got so much money and 
clout that they don’t care nothing about NLRB rulings. 

I have six children. I’m suffering. It hurts being on 
this picket line, but I’m not willing to go back until we 
get some kind of agreement from the company. I had my 
twelve-year-old boy here walking the picket line with 
me. My five-year-old wants to come to the picket line 
too. He’s going to walk the picket line, so is my wife. 
They understand we all have to do this together. UPS 
workers and other workers have come to walk the pick- 
et line with us too. 

Overnite tries to brainwash people. Once the 
Teamsters got a foot in the door, they started giving 
really good benefits and wages, trying to bribe people. If 
they were to be able to get rid of the union, and those of 
us on strike didn’t go back to work, in six months what 
do you think they would be doing to people? 

We’re still strong in Memphis. We have over 200 peo- 
ple out. We ain’t going back without a contract. I’d 
rather see them shut the doors than keep operating like 
they are now. I’d rather lose 19 years seniority. It’s that 
bad. You’re here today, gone tomorrow. 

In the last seven years I bet you I have seen at least 
100 people terminated just for being affiliated with the 
union. They had a hit list, all the guys that were partic- 
ipating in the union with top seniority. They wanted 
them terminated. 

I’ve learned a lot on this strike. You’ve got to stand for 
something or you’ll fall for anything. Working a part-time 
job somewhere else is a totally different world. They treat- 
ed me like a human being. There’s life after Overnite. 

—Overnite strikers 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

are going to break down even faster. 

Once your hands wear out with carpal tunnel syn- 
drome and you break down, they are going to replace 
you. It’s all about making money, an easier way and a 
faster way to make money. We as human beings didn’t 
matter to Delta. It was just producing catfish, making 
money, paying us a low wage and mistreating us. 

So I began to understand, and many other workers at 
Delta Pride began to understand, that the way the com- 
pany organized production was anti-human. They didn’t 
care about our development or our dignity. They disre- 
spected us as Black women when we took breaks to go 
to the bathroom. They didn’t care about our lives. 

We organized a union together, we went on strike 
together, we fought the company together. A lot of what 
we learned about a philosophy of liberation we learned 
because we went through the fire of experience. But not 
every worker has this kind of experience. I was fortu- 
nate to have it. That is why it is so important for all 
Black workers to know their own history. 

When I was in high school, we had Black History 
Month. They would usually give us sheets of paper, like 
information on Dr. King or Rosa Parks, a little history 
about them, or they would let us go to the encyclopedia 
and pick our favorite Black person. What Dr. King said 
and did, especially in Memphis, was important to me, 
but I never hooked it up to unions. 

When I started working at Delta Pride Catfish, I got 
the concepts Dr. King and Fannie -Lou Hamer, Harriet 
Tubman and Sojourner Truth talked about, and they 
helped me to know how to defeat a company like Delta. 
Before then it never dawned on us that a union was the 
key to making a difference. All we knew was that if you 
spoke out like Dr. King, if you spoke out like Fannie Lou 
Hamer, you were just a fired turkey— or killed. 

After I met News and Letters Committees, I began 
reading Black history a different way. I read American 
Civilization on Trial and learned about how you can 
trace a philosophy of liberation in Black people from the 
earliest times of America all the way up to the present. 

SHARING FREEDOM 

I liked it from the subtitle: “Black masses as van- 
guard.” It made me think that what we did at Delta 
Pride was the kind of thing that could begin to make a 
change for this country. This pamphlet says right on the 
first page that “at each historic turning point of devel- 
opment in the U.S., it was the Black masses in motion 
who proved to be the vanguard.” 

To me this means that we have to understand, really 
and fully understand, what we did in the 1990 Delta 
Pride strike, the biggest victory Black workers have 
ever experienced in the Mississippi Delta. If we under- 
stood that, we would really -begin to know the philoso- 
phy of liberation within ourselves, and we would be able 
to share it with other workers to bring about a turning 
point in the South. 

There is so much we have to learn from American 
Civilization on Trial, because our history and philoso- 
phy have been taken from us. I learned about a million 
“forgotten Negro Populists” and how white populists let 
racism destroy their movement. I learned about how 
Karl Marx said that Black soldiers in the Civil War 
would be the end of the Confederacy. I learned about 
how the CIO was built by Black workers joining whites 
in sit-down strikes. 

We never learned any of this Black history in school, 
and we need it to develop the Idea of Freedom. 
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UPS shirks blame for pain 

Chicago— I recently got a permanent part-time job 
with UPS, unloading trucks on the sunrise sort which is 
generally from around 4:00 am to 8:00 am. You lose 
weight and remember muscles you had probably forgot- 
ten about. At the same time your limbs can get covered 
in cuts and bruises, your back gets sore, and you are at 
risk for all kinds of injuries. 

Last Friday night the metal latch of a truck door 
whipped around as I closed it and caught my knee. 
There hadn’t been any warning about this hazard, and it 
hurt to the point where I was actually rolling around the 
unloading dock in pain, with my supervisor standing 
about five feet away. After he saw I could manage to 
walk, he sent me back to work for the last 20 minutes of 
the shift. By the time we clocked out, the knee was 
swelling and it was getting hard to walk. 

After a weekend of ide packs and painkillers, I 
decided to come in and see if the company would 
send me to a doctor. But even before the shift 
began, the supervisor took our whole crew aside 
and gave a hard-ass lecture on safety, the gist of 
which was: “If you get hurt it is your own fault, it 
is not the company’s fault. If you need to take a 
few days off (without pay) then you do it.” 

Then I got to celebrate Dr. King’s birthday at UPS by 
unloading trucks all night with a painful knee that was 
hard to bend or put any weight on, all the while being crit- 
icized for not working fast enough. They were working 
everyone like dogs. What made it worse was that at the 
end of the shift the supervisor again called us all togeth- 
er, for another lecture, this time in the cold parking lot. 

He said, “I want to explain to you all why you didn’t get 
a break tonight. It’s because some people weren’t working 
fast enough. They weren’t pulling their weight. And it’s 
because some people didn’t show up for work.” This was 
the three of our crew who took the holiday off. He then 
said, “It’s up to you all to get down on those people.” 

I don’t know if this is technically the team con- 
cept, or just how-stupid-do-you-think-we-are, or if 
there is much difference there at first. People 
scoffed at it anyway, which felt really good. But it 
was clearly somebody’s effort to pit people against 
each other in a most disgusting way— on Martin 
Luther King’s nationally celebrated birthday. And 
on this, of all days, they encourage us to put the 
overseer’s whip to our fellow workers. 

As we were all leaving, UPS was handing out corpo- 
rate T-shirts with a picture of Dr. King on them. I said 
to my co-workers that a picture of Jefferson Davis might 
be more appropriate for UPS, or at least Bull Connor 
and his police dogs. It felt good to be able to laugh about 
that, together. 

Thank you, Dr. King. For real. 

—New hire 


On the 


"What we workers are 
demanding is that work 
be completely differ- 
ent, not separated from 
life. We want thinking 
and doing united. A 
total solution is need- 
ed, and it can be noth- 
ing short of a new 
Humanism — Marxist- 
Humanism." 


— Charles Denby, 

Founding Editor, News & Letters 
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Detroit— The Detroit Sunday Journal, published by 
striking/locked-out Detroit newspaper workers, ceased 
publication after four years with its Oct. 21 edition. 

The paper was launched in October 1995, after the 
strike against the Detroit News and Detroit Free Press 
started that July. No one at that time thought that the 
Journal would publish every Sunday for four years. For 
that matter, no one thought that this strike would last 
even longer. 

Starting out with 42 pages and a press run of 
300,000, the Journal covered the strike and other labor 
issues, as well as general news and sports. An award- 
winning paper with a lot of heart, the Journal was not 
afraid to cover controversial issues. It did so with hon- 
est, well-researched and .well-written reporting. The 
strikers who worked to get it out every week were a tal- 
ented and dedicated bunch. 

As this long strike wore on, the circulation gradually 
dropped. After the union made an unconditional offer to 
return to work in February 1997, the strike turned into 
a lockout. People began to be called back to work so the 
company could give the impression that they were com- 
plying with the law. 

As more strikers were called back, especially the 
Guild and Teamsters, it affected our ability to write and 
distribute our paper. People were doing two and three 
jobs, which resulted in a lot of stress. There was also 
internal discussion and dissension on whether the 
paper should be more labor oriented or remain a gener- 
al interest paper. It had also been losing money for the 
last six months or so. 

It was a great paper that was the voice of this long, 
bitter newspaper strike, something that all the strikers 
rallied around. We would have liked to keep publishing 
the Journal until this strike/lockout was completely 
over, but many workers are still locked out and other 
legal and union contractual issues remain unresolved. 

In the end, we can be proud that we published a bea- 
con of truth in a sea of lousy, slanted, bumbled journal- 
ism printed by the scab Detroit News and Free Press. 

— Armand Nevers 
Detroit Typographical Union #18, CWA 


Prison labor link to unions 


Florence, Colo. —A first priority of a strong prison- 
ers’ movement is establishing community outreach on a 
national level. As a major step in that, a meaningful 
relationship must be established between prisoners and 
labor unions. Labor unions have never been allies in the 
majority of prisoner struggles, and now that prisons 
throughout the countiy are becoming profitable for the 
corporate sector a meaningful relationship between 
prisoners and labor unions that represent the working 
class interests can be placed on the agenda. 

Prisoner-labor union alliances can assist in ensuring 
that living wages and benefits remain a reality for the 
working class. Prisoners can struggle to prevent their 
labor power from being used to erode the wages and ben- 
efits of the whole working class. Prisoners can achieve a 
high level of political education when they realize their 
economic power is being used to impoverish their own 
kind. A sociopolitical relationship between prisoners and 
the labor movement can blossom into a general working 
class movement for socialism and unconditional free- 
doms in a new society free of exploitation. 

Prisoner involvement in the labor movement is at pre- 
sent virtually non-existent. A goal must be created 
aimed at establishing a prisoner labor union association 
that can increase communication and solidarity among 
unions and other labor organizations, broaden the scope 
of working class activism within prisons, and strengthen 
ties between prisoners and progressive labor unions. 
While prisoner issues rank low on the agenda of labor 
unions, such a situation has to change if the struggles for 
living wages and benefits is to remain a viable strategy. 

A step in this direction would be to focus on the estab- 
lishment of prisoner-labor union contact at local levels 
with expectations of seeing the relationship blossom to 
national levels. Those workers politically conscious of their 
own working existence can encourage the involvement of 
all labor unions. Labor unions must become allies if pris- 
oners’ struggles are to unite philosophy and revolution. 

— Fred Bustillo 



DO NOT 
Buy Sears 
Brand Name 
Products!! 


Sears Distribution workers 
need your support! 

On March 24, 1999, Sears Distribution workers in 
Olive Branch, Miss., voted to join a union so they could 
have a voice in their workplace. That union was the 
IUE. After numerous bargaining sessions between rep- 
resentatives of Sears and the Union, Sears has strongly 
rejected every reasonable effort to reach a fair and rea- 
sonable contract. We ask that you not buy products 
that bear the Sears label. For further information, call 
1-800-800-8860 or (901) 396-4044. 
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From the Writings of Rava Dunayevskava 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Revisiting 'Black Power,’ Race and Class 


Editor’s Note 

With the many debates today over the nature of 
the relationship of race to class in U.S. society, we 
reprint “Black Power,’ Race and Class,” an excerpt 
from the Marxist-Humanist Perspectives Thesis that 
Raya Dunayevskaya presented to the September 
1966 Convention of News and Letters Committees 
(The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 4040). It was 
originally published in News & Letters, January 
1967, at the time when the debate over Black Power 
was about to assume a most concrete form as Black 
mass revolt erupted in Newark, N.J., the summer of 
1967, followed by the Detroit rebellion in which some 
segments of the white working class joined in. In 
commemoration of the first African-American 
History Month of the 21st century, we print this 
important battle of ideas, and encourage our readers 
to join in by writing and emailing us their responses 
(nandl@igc.org). The footnotes are the editor’s. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

A t the present crucial moment of world history, 
when the Third World of underdeveloped coun- 
tries has become the bone of contention, not 
only between “East” and “West,” but also within the so- 
called East, the Sino-Soviet orbit, it is imperative that 
the Negro maintain his independence from any state 
power, and its ideas. Presently, many of these have 
jumped on the bandwagon of the “Black Power” slogan. 
It therefore must be closely examined. 

The SNCC [Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee] statement, which evidently SNCC had been 
discussing for months before its publication by others, is 
not outside of a certain philosophic framework, certain 
principled tenets. In turning to these, we, of course, take 
the statement at its face value when it declares: “These 
views should not be equated with outside influence or 
outside agitation but should be viewed as the natural 
process of growth and development within a movement; 
so that the move by the Black militants and SNCC in this 
direction should be viewed as a turn toward self-determi- 
nation” (New York Times, Aug. 5, 1966). 

At the same time, however, we know that ideas have a 
history of their own, and a logic of their own, and we must 
follow each to its logical, bitter end, including all its his- 
toric ramifications, not the least of which, both for past and 
present, is the interrelationship between class and race. 

RACE AND CLASS 

There is no such suprahistorical abstraction as 
racism. In each historical period it was something dif- 
ferent. It was one thing during slavery, another during 
Reconstruction, and quite something else today. 

lb maintain, as the new SNCC statement and its new 
chairman, Stokely Carmichael, i do, that there is some- 
thing called a “white psyche” and that this “white psyche” 
is part of the white fear-guilt complex resulting from the 
slave revolts,” is but the reverse side of the same coin 
which standard bourgeois white textbooks maintain: that 
it is not the exploitative class that is keeping the Negro 
down, but that it is due to some sort of “stigma of slavery.” 
That, naturally, was not the intent of the SNCC state- 
ment, but ideas have a logic of their own. 

To farther insist that “whatever their political 
persuasion,” “all whites” are “part of the collec- 
tive white America” so that the U.S. has “180 mil- 
lion racists” is to blur the class line which cuts 
across the race divisions as well as to muffle the 
philosophy of total freedom which has created a 
second America. In this, the Negro has played a 
vanguard role and it is this role we must save 
from the SNCC statement which means to sepa- 
rate “all Blacks” from “all whites”— and thus ends 
up by flying in the face of how the Negro shaped 
the course of the second America. 

The truth is this. Despite the ruling Bourbon South’s 
economic power with its Simon Legrees, despite its 
political power in the halls of Congress ruling the North, 
despite their “fear complex” (I know nothing of any 
“guilt complex”; none of them had sufficient of that to do 
anything about it— but regarding their fear of Negro 
revolt they did plenty in the South, in the North, in 
Congress, and in the Supreme Court)— despite ALL 
these powers, the Bourbon South not only failed to 
brainwash all the people, but a very important section 
was inspired by the slave revolts, just those slave 
revolts which SNCC thinks all feared, to organize 
the most remarkable organization this country had ever 
seen. I am referring, of course, to the Abolitionists. 

NEGRO AND WHITE UNITY- 1830-65 

It was no coincidence that in 1831, the year of the 
greatest slave revolt, Nat Turner’s, a white New 
England Abolitionist, William Lloyd Garrison, founded 
the Liberator. 


Black youth being attacked 
Birmingham, 1963. 


1. Stokely Carmichael was the chairman of SNCC from May 

1966 to June 1967, and is credited with popularizing the slogan 
“Black Power.” With Charles V. Hamilton, Carmichael wrote 
Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in America (1967) in an 
effort to give theoretical expression to the new stage of Black 
militancy. Carmichael later went into exile in Africa, after his 
involvement with the Black Panther Party, and took the name 
Kwame Ture. He died of cancer November 1998; see the in 
memoriam by Michael Flug in the January-February 1999 
issue of News & Letters. 


It was no accident that the Negro runaway slaves, the 
white Abolitionists and Negro freedmen gathered 
together, determined to resolve the problem of slavery, 
not by founding a colony abroad, but right here at home. 

And it was neither accidental nor a mean achievement 
that these males had a different view of voteless women 
than that which was then prevalent, and the suffragette 
movement also arose out of this most remarkable orga- 
nization of uncompromising freedom fighters that pre- 
dated the origin of Bolshevism by 80 years. 

Nor was it “an overnight affair.” It lasted for 
three long decades, until they impelled the Civil 
War, and during all those 30 years, in slave-ridden 
America, these remarkable individuals practiced 
these human relations that they espoused for the 
country as a whole. So that when, finally, the 
paths of the Abolitionists and Karl Marx crossed, 
the affinity of his ideas and theirs should have 
revealed how indigenous, how deep were the 
American roots of Marxism. 

It is peculiar, indeed, that this page of histoiy, so care- 
fully hidden from all standard white textbooks which, at 
best, treat the Abolitionists as a tiny group of “fanatics” 
with no influence on the course of American history, 
should also have been skipped over by Carmichael 
because it doesn’t fit into his conception that all whites 
have the same “psyche.” This does no harm to history 
because it has been lived. 

It does a great deal of harm, however, to the SNCC phi- 
losophy which has thereby deprived itself of the awareness 
of the duality of historic development, of the dialectic 
methodology which is bom out of these contradictions, and 
which had led Marx to see 
men’s development as the 
development of various stages 
of freedom. This is the method- 
ology which enabled Marx to 
make pivotal to his philosophy 
the vision that, just as man 
develops through contradic- 
tion, so his “quest for univer- 
sality” is most intense when 
people are most degraded. 

Either SNCC has not the 
slightest conception of this 
world view of history. Or they 
deliberately disregarded it, to 
continue with the logic of 
their first false premise, that 
“all whites” have one “psy- 
che” and “all Blacks” another, and if ever the twain 
meet, it is always to the end that the whites interfere 
with or pervert the Negro’s self-organization. 

PERVERTED PHILOSOPHY PERVERTS 
MOVEMENT 

It is to that end that Stokely Carmichael, instead, sin- 
gled out the organization of the Niagara Movement, which 
he says was all Black and great, until it was “perverted” by 
whites and merged into the then new NAACP. Whatever 
the white liberal did in changing the direction of the 
Niagara Movement as it became the NAACP, this was not 
grounded in either their whiteness or their liberalism. 

Rather, it had its origin in the thesis of DuBois 
himself, in his concept that each nation, each race has 
its own “talented tenth,” and that this elite “brings” 
freedom to the mass. With such an underlying philoso- 
phy, the Niagara Movement couldn’t possibly get a mass 
following, no matter how militant it was in its demands 
for full equality as against Booker T. Washington’s phi- 
losophy of “Cast down your bucket wherever you are.” 

It is true that by then (the turn of the century) racism 
had become rampant, North and South, for, with 
America’s plunge into imperialism in 1898, the other 
great pages in American history of Black and white sol- 
idarity, including the greatest page within the South’s 
development— Populism— were fully expunged. It is 
true, also, that the only rational voice came from the 
Negro. It isn’t true, however, that the failure of these 
movements to become mass movements was due to the 
whites “taking over” the NAACP. 

As against Carmichael’s rewrite, here is how one of 
the leaders of the Niagara Movement summed up this 
failure: “...their cause was just, their motives pure, 
their goals noble and practical; but they were perhaps 
too far removed from the masses to inspire them to 
action— too conscious of their own privileged position as 
a Black elite... “ (Henry Lee Moon, Balance of Power: 
The Negro Vote [1948], p. 100). 

Now, despite the fact that the word, Black, and not 
the word, white, precedes the word, elite, this is a class 
concept, a thoroughly bourgeois class concept, and it 
led to the isolation, self-imposed isolation of the Black 
intellectual, from the Negro masses, and therefore from 
their self-organization. 

HOW CLASS SHOWS THROUGH 

The only time this wasn’t true, and Negroes by the 
millions organized themselves and put an end to the 
myth that the Negro couldn’t be organized (and this was 
1920, not 1966) to fight for his freedom in an all-Black 
organization, was the Garvey Movement. The interfer- 
ence it ran into was from the black “talented tenth.” The 
most prominent of these, and the one who appealed to 
the white power structure, particularly the Justice 
Department, to deport Garvey was— DuBois! 

Now DuBois was a great historian, one of the greatest 
this country has ever had, white or Negro, and the only 



one who has made a great contribution to the true histo- 
ry of Black Reconstruction. Unfortunately, however, 
his class (petty-bourgeois) character always showed. 

This was so when he organized an all-black 
movement, and retreated. It was so when the West 
Indian, Marcus Garvey, organized an all-Black 
mass movement, and DuBois attacked him. It was 
so when DuBois fought against the Marxists. And 
it remained true when, in his old age, he joined the 
Communist Party and followed their African line. 

The point here is that, just as DuBois showed his 
class character in this country, so did he show it on the 
world scene, especially in Africa. For, while he appealed 
to still another white power structure— the United 
Nations— to give Africa limited freedom, the African 
masses arose spontaneously and changed the whole 
map of the world in less than a decade. 

The point is that DuBois moved to Ghana after it 
became independent, that is to say, only when state 
power was won. The point is that, as with all intelli- 
gentsia, so with the Negro, there has always been a sep- 
aration between the elite and the mass. 

NEGRO AND WHITE UNITY- 1930S AND NOW 

This was so not only as they organized themselves in 
nationalist movements, but when they organized them- 
selves, with white labor, to reorganize the whole indus- 
trial face of the nation through the CIO [Congress of 
Industrial Organizations]. Considering George S. 
Schuyler's* 2 present reactionary stance, it is important to 
see how differently he spoke under the impact of the CIO, 
as he lashed out against the established Negro leaders in 
1937: “Nowhere were the ‘edu- 
cated’ classes cooperating with 
the unions to aid the work of 
organization, save in a few 
notable instances and there 
only by one or two individu- 
als... Their desertion of the 
struggling Negro workers in 
this crisis constitutes one of the 
most shameful chapters in our 
recent history. The new posi- 
tion Negro labor has won in the 
past year has been gained in 
spite of the old leadership. It 
has been won with new leader- 

by police at the battle of shi K militant young men and 
women from the ranks of labor 
and grizzled Black veterans of 
the pick and shovel and the blast furnace” ( Crisis , 
November 1937). 

You cannot reverse history. This integration into 
labor having been achieved, the ones who will save the 
CIO from its degeneration, as we can see by the new for- 
mation of Black caucuses for upgrading, for the end of 
lily-white departments, against the bureaucracy in gen- 
eral, are the workers. It will not be achieved by those 
who disregard the integration, and themselves use col- 
lege-type vocabulary, completely devoid of any sense of 
class struggle. The great German philosopher, G.W.F. 
Hegel, had a phrase for this type of thinking. He called 
it “self-determination applied externally.” That is, from 
above, not as it emerged from internal self-development. 

The Negro Revolution of the 1960s that emerged 
from below was for integration, not because of 
interference by the. whites, but because it arose 
spontaneously from Black youth who wanted it. 
The Muslims were completely external to this 
movement, outside of it. Indeed, to get back into 
the mainstream of the Black revolution, Malcolm 
X found he had to break from Elijah Muhammad. 

The development of SNCC to greater militancy, of 
necessity 1 , had to involve a break from white liberals— a 
break both from their money and their policies, it is 
true. But the emphasis, if this is what SNCC meant to 
do, should have been on the “liberalism” they opposed. 
Instead the emphasis was put on “all whites,” as a gen- 
eralization, including even those who had given their 
very lives for the movement. 

And the trouble with generalizations is that they very 
often sow only confusion, because each one reads into it 
his specific interpretation, which may not be what you 
intended at all. There is no way to avoid confusion 
except by being specific instead of general. 


2. George S. Schuyler was a radical journalist for the Black 
Pittsburgh Courier in the 1930s before he became politically 
conservative in the period just preceding the Civil Rights 
Movement. 
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Essay Article 


‘What kind of labor should humanity do?’ 


by Olga Domanski 

While the passage of 1999 to 2000 invoked all kinds of 
retrospectives on the passing century and millennium, 
what received virtually no attention was that it marked 
the 50th anniversary of a critical moment both in 
American labor history and in revolutionary thought. 
What brought these together as one was the U.S. Miners’ 
General Strike of 1949-50, the first-ever strike against 
automation. What demands a retrospective/perspective 
examination of that moment today is that the question 
the miners raised during the strike— “What kind of labor 
should a human being do?”— remains the crucial ques- 
tion humanity is still seeking to answer 50 years later. 

Nothing shows this more than the events in Seattle 
that erupted at the end of 1999 against the globalization 
of capital. (See lead article, p. 1.) Whether or not Seattle 
marks a new stage of revolt that can move us forward, 
however, depends on whether a new stage of cognition 
arises out of it. 

I. WHAT WAS NEW IN THE 1949-50 STRIKE? 

The coal miners were long considered the “shock 
troops” of American labor. They had even gone out on 
strike during World War II, telling the government to 
“let the soldiers dig coal with their bayonets.” And after 
the war the militancy of all of labor brought the country 
closer to a general strike than it had ever been or has 
been since. What made the 1949-50 strike historic, how- 
ever, was not the miners’ militancy, but the new ques- 
tion they raised in the face of automation— “What kind 
of labor should a human being do?” 

The word “automation” had not yet been coined in 
1949; what the miners confronted was called the “con- 
tinuous miner.” They understood the disastrous unem- 
ployment it would bring as soon as they learned it would 
require only one-third as many miners. But that was 
not the greatest disaster they faced. The continuous 
miner ripped coal from the face without stopping for a 
moment’s break, while the intolerable heat and deadly 
dust generated by it could set off an explosion at any 
moment. It was for good reasons called the “man-killer.” 

During this period, the government and the coal oper- 
ators were working together for laws to curb the mili- 
tancy and power of organized labor, while United Mine 
Workers union President John L. Lewis was forced to 
spar with them as he tried to work out a strategy for a 
new contract. It soon became clear .that the miners had 
more than better wages and fringe benefits on their 
minds. For months Lewis had been calling the miners 
out and then sending them back to work three days a 
week as a way to deplete the coal supply while steering 
dear of the government’s anti-labor laws. Finally, on 
Sept. 19, 1949, the miners in northern West Virginia 
refused to follow Lewis’ orders; his word had been law 
until that moment. They sent roving pickets out to shut 
down every mine in the area, even including the non- 
union mines. The strike spread quickly throughout all of 
Appalachia with the rank-and-file miners in control. 

When you read the detailed story of the strike in The 
Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. (MGS) you see that 
what the miners did truly signal a new way of thinking 
in refusing to limit the question to one of wages and 
benefits and asking instead, “What kind of labor should 
a human being do?” 

It brought forth a new form of mass meetings where 
the miners made their own decisions about the way the 
strike was to be conducted. It even brought forth a new 
kind of worker-to-worker relief committee when miners 
traveled around the country to get food and clothing and 
begin correspondence with workers in other industries. 
It enabled them to hold out until the operators finally 
capitulated. 

It is true that what Lewis settled for was not what the 
miners wanted. Their fears came true in the unemploy-, 
ment and economic devastation that describes 
Appalachia now. But the strike still has many lessons 
for today. 

n. THEORY AND PRACTICE 

The history of the 1949-50 events is interwoven with 
how the miners’ questions were heard by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, who later founded the body of ideas of 
Marxist-Humanism. She saw the miners as demanding 
nothing less than the reuniting of mental and manual 
labor, which is precisely what Marx said is needed to 
achieve a new, truly human society 

She saw this not because the miners used any such 
words, but because she had been working for several 
years on a book on Marxism for the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency (JFT), of which she was the co-founder. 
(Forest was her pseudonym in the lYotskyist move- 
ment.) The Johnson-Forest Tendency was a unique 
minority grouping in the Trotskyist movement which 
was known for its analysis of Russia as a state-capital- 
ist society It analyzed state-capitalism as the new stage 
of world capitalism, and its economic analysis was never 
separated from new forms of revolt. 

Dunayevskaya had moved to Pittsburgh in 1948 to 
work both with steel workers and with miners in West 
Virginia. She was studying how Marx had developed the 
ideas of his greatest work, Capital, and as the strike 
developed she felt that what the workers were doing 
and th ink i n g brought to life many of its categories. 


At the same time, she had been studying Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks on Hegel from 1914-15, together 
with the two other leaders of the JFT— C.L.R. James 
(who used the name of Johnson) and Grace Lee. As it 
happened, only a few months before the miners’ strike 
began, Dunayevskaya completed a translation of these 
Notebooks for James and Lee and had begun a three- 
way correspondence with them about it. As the new fea- 
tures of the strike developed, “what had been a dis- 
cussion of ideas assumed, to me, concreteness and 
urgency,” she wrote as she looked back later 
(MGS, p. 34). 

This interaction of ideas and concrete 
objective events can be seen in two 
very different events that hap- 
pened to occur within a day of 
each other. One was the way 
Dunayevskaya’s suggestion for 
a worker-to-worker relief com- 
mittee was put into action by 
the miners and became a turn- 
ing point in their strike. The 
second was the way it was decid- 
ed, to invite a worker (John 
Zupan) to participate with the three 
JFT theoreticians in their next meeting to dis- 
cuss the book on Marxism. “The struggle of the min- 
ers.. .gave me the impulse to go into the essential dialec- 
tical development of Marx himself,” as Dunayevskaya 
put it when the meeting began. The worker’s contribu- 
tion was not confined to “class questions” but illuminat- 
ed the whole discussion of dialectical philosophy. 

The strike activity and the simultaneous philosophic 
activity led Dunayevskaya to decide on two critical new 
vantage points for the book on Marxism: one was the 
American proletariat; the second was Lenin’s study of 
Hegel’s Science of Logic. The book, which up to then had 
been called “State-Capitalism and Marxism,” eventual- 
ly became Marxism and Freedom. That work laid the 
ground for a totally new Marxist-Humanist organiza- 
tion— but it took a break between Dunayevskaya and 
James before that could become real. 1 

What is important for our story here is that, although 
that break did not take place until 1955, their diver- 
gence emerged unmistakably as early as 1951 and came 
out directly in relation to the very different attitudes of 
Dunayevskaya and James to the miners, to philosophy, 
and to organization. 

The three-way correspondence ended as the JFT 
submitted their document, State-Capitalism and 
World Revolution, to the Socialist Workers Party in 
August 1950, left Trotskyism the next year, and 
attempted an independent existence that aimed to 
publish a workers’ paper, later called Correspondence. 
When Dunayevskaya proposed that its first issue be 
devoted to the new miners’ seniority strike that had 
erupted— and to “the miners talking of their problems 
in their own words”— James objected. “If a mighty bub- ' 
ble broke out,” he wrote, “with 500,000 miners vs. John 
L. Lewis and shook the minefields, I would not budge an 
inch from our program.” 2 

The question we have to ask is, what could explain 
such a divergence of attitude, such a failure by James to 
grasp the importance of what the miners were saying 
and doing? 

III. DIVERGENCE OF JAMES AND 
DUNAYEVSKAYA 

It demands looking more carefully at where, with hind- 
sight, Dunayevskaya recognized that she had first spotted 
the philosophic divergence in her letters accompanying 
her translation of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. She kept 
contrasting Lenin’s emphasis to what James had concen- 
trated on in his own attempt to study Hegel’s Science of 
Logic in the 1948 manuscript he called “Notes on 
Dialectics.”3 Most crucial was James’ concentration on the 
Law of Contradiction in the Logic’s Doctrine of Essence as 
against Lenin’s concentration on Hegel’s section on the 
Idea in the more highly developed Doctrine of the Notion. 

While Dunayevskaya’s critique of James’ Notes on 
Dialectics deepened as soon as she plunged into Hegel 
for herself, she never denied that she had considered 
them “great” when she read them in 1948. Whatever 
has been critiqued in subsequent years, they served as 
the stimulus for the Tendency to get down seriously to 
the task of digging into the meaning of Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea for our age. That work by a tiny group of revo- 
lutionaries represented the highest point that 
had been reached up to that moment in the search 
for a philosophy of revolution for our age. James’ 
Notes was the first of three crucial steps in that search. 
The second was when Dunayevskaya got down to a writ- 
ten translation of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks', the 
third was the three-way correspondence as the Miners’ 
General Strike was underway. 

Although it would be important to look at the full his- 
tory of the JFT at another time, it is not that “history” 
but the new questions we are confronting today that 


1. For the full story of the Johnson-Forest Ttendency, consult 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection ( RDC ). 

2. See the RDC, 9313-15. 

3. Published in 1980 as Notes on Dialectics: Hegel, Marx, Lenin 
(Westport, Conn.: Lawrence Hill); hereafter references will be 
to “Notes” with page citations in the text. 


demand looking again here at the difference between 
the direction James took in his Notes and the direction 
Dunayevskaya headed out of the ’49-’50 experience. 

In his Notes James does remind himself of the task 
his study was supposed to be undertaking: “We have to 
get hold of the Notion, of the Absolute Idea, before we 
can see this relation between organization and spon- 
taneity in its concrete truth” (Notes, p. 119). The 
“relation” he is referring to is what he had sin- 
gled out and italicized for emphasis a few 
pages earlier in his section on “Marxism 
Today” (Notes, p.115): “Organization. You 
know nothing about organization 
unless at every step you relate it 
to its opposite, spontaneity.” 
Nearly 40 years later at the end 
of her life— as Dunayevskaya 
was working out a new book she 
had tentatively called “Dialectics 
of Organization and Philosophy” 
.—she reread James’ Notes and cir- 
cled that sentence, writing: “A key to 
‘dialectics of organization’— the wrong 
key— is when the opposite stops at spon- 
taneity and omits philosophy.” It is not, she 
stressed, that organization and spontaneity are not 
opposites, but that they are not absolute opposites. 
James’ Notes and his practice thereafter show that he 
had reduced the Absolute Idea to an absolute opposi- 
tion between spontaneity and organization. 

One of the many recent books on James, Anthony 
Bogues’ Caliban’s Freedom (Pluto Press, 1997), has 
attempted to look seriously at James’ Notes. Although 
Bogues does not critique James for reducing Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea to an absolute opposition between spontane- 
ity and organization, what does come through loud and 
clear is that James’ work is really a political study of 
Leninism and that his concern throughout is with the 
question of “the Party.” He quotes James: “If the party is 
the knowing of the proletariat, then the coming of age of 
the proletariat means the abolition of the party. That is our 
new universal” (Bogues, p. 175). What is important for us 
to see is that James’ politicized reduction of the Absolute 
Idea means that he never poses a three-way relationship 
between spontaneity, organization and philosophy. 

Martin Glaberman’s new book, Marxism for our 
Times (Univ. Press of Mississippi, 1999), illuminates the 
question even more by revealing James’ concept of 
Organization in James’ own words. As he looks back in 
his 1962-63 letters to “Marty,” James regrets, some- 
times with bitterness, that his attempts to build a viable 
organization had been a “complete failure” (Glaberman, 
p. 72). In light of the 1949-50 Miners’ Strike, it is star- 
tling to see that what he critiques most bitterly is what 
went on in the “years that preceded our downfall. A lot 
of babbling about automation, speculations as to the 
condition of the working class, a quite hopeless treat- 
ment of what should have been the very essence of our 
Marxist approach” (Ibid., p. 74). 

As he looks at the “personnel” he had, he takes up 
Dunayevskaya first, charging that her “personal disas- 
ter” took “the form of developing the ideas of Marxism, 
an absolutely valueless concern with theory, running 
around and babbling about (what) has been picked up in 
books which the general public does not read.” He con- 
tinues to rage against such conduct: “Over and over 
again through the years that I worked with them I had 
to tell Grace and Rae, ‘you both will spend hours, days 
and weeks on a section of Hegel or a chapter of Marx, 
but I can never get you to pay the same attention to the 
problems of organization, as an organization.’” He 
demands, “It is that we have to break” (ifcid., p. 86). 

James gives the clearest expression of his concept of 
organization when he writes: “It is absolutely clear to 
me now, the socialism that exists in the population, the 
resentment, the desire to overturn and get rid of the 
tremendous burdens by which capitalism is crushing 
the people. That is what the Marxist movement has to 
learn... The masses don’t need any education at all, 
absolutely none. The Marxist organization and the rest 
of them have to educate themselves” (Ibid., p. 169). 

This may explain James’ startling attitude when the 
miners were on strike and why he fought Dunayevskaya’s 
suggestion to come out with a special issue on the miners. 
That story has perplexed many, knowing James’ love, for 
“spontaneity.” We can see that James didn’t “hear” any- 
thing new in the miners’ attitude to automation because 
he didn’t see any need to work out a new stage of cognition 
to get to the new society. Socialism was all there in mass 
struggles and had only to be “recorded.” 

Dunayevskaya heard what was embedded in the 
1949-50 strike and made it her point of departure to the 
future because she sensed that a relationship needs to 
be worked out between spontaneity, organization and 
philosophy. Although it cannot be further discussed 
here, the path that she subsequently took in developing 
Marxist-Humanism can be seen in embryo in the invi- 
tation to a worker to participate in working out what, 
after the break, became Marxism and Freedom. This 
year marks the 50th anniversary of that historic meet- 
ing on Feb. 15, 1950. 

The three-way relationship between spontaneity, 
organization and philosophy is what is needed now to 
hear the new questions being raised and to work out the 
“Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy.” 
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DIALOGUE OF IDEAS OVER 
THE BATTLE IN SEATTLE 


As a 20-year-old student, I was really 
taken with the protest against the World 
Trade Organization in Seattle. My gen- 
eration has been told that the battle to 
overcome capitalism is at an end. My 
generation is the first one raised on the 
idea that no matter what we think or feel 
capitalism is here to stay, since all previ- 
ous efforts to transcend it ended in fail- 
ure. The protest in Seattle was the first 
time I saw a crack in this claim of capi- 
talism’s invincibility. It’s not that the 
system itself was weakened by the 
protest,, it’s that it gave us a sense that 
the battle against capitalism is not over. 
In fact, the real battle may only now 
have first begun. Stanley A. 

DeKalb, 111. 


It should be kept in mind that what 
allowed the protests in Seattle to be suc- 
cessful is that we put aside our theoreti- 
cal and political differences and worked 
on a common issue— confronting the 
WTO. No views were suppressed; we 
said everyone can come with whatever 
agenda and slogans they want, and we 
weren’t going to stifle anyone. But we 
kept away from making any kind of guid- 
ing or unifying mission statement 
beforehand, because it would have got- 
ten us bogged down in a lot of fruitless 
theoretical debate. Activist 

Chicago 


The protest was the greatest thing I’ve 
been involved in. Who can say that labor 
struggles and environmentalists are at 
odds after this? Who can say that only cap- 
italism is global? We’re seeing a new glob- 
al movement against corporate capital. 

Anna B. 

Wisconsin 


Seeing labor bureaucrats like John 
Sweeny literally running to catch up 
with the workers taking part in the 
marches was one of the most moving 
things I ever witnessed. There were also 
contradictions. I heard someone report 
that he was marching with some 
Teamsters and UAW members when 
they spotted Pat Buchanan. He said the 
workers showed neither friendship nor 
hostility toward him. Some issues appar- 
ently still* need to be sorted out. 

Labor activist 
California 


Every practical movement raises new 
theoretical questions, and the Seattle 
protests are no exception. One question 
concerns the alternative to global capital- 
ism. Many rightly feel that the WTO, like 
the entire global economic system, has 
escaped democratic accountability and 
control. But can capital ever be made 
democratically accountable? Can capital 
ever become amenable to meeting human 
needs? Can capital be controlled, through 
public pressure, legislation, or govern- 
ment action? For those who understand 
. that the answer to all these questions is 
“No!” there is only one alternative— to 
develop a movement that projects the 
abolition of the capital-relation as a 
whole. And that isn’t possible without 
doing a lot of hard theoretical work. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 


In Nashville we had 45 people turn 
out for the “No to WTO” protest on Nov. 
30 in front of the Gore campaign offices. 
There’s a rumor that Gore called the 
local union, head and told him to call us 
off. What was most wonderful about the 
experience was having a sense of solidar- 
ity and coming together of some of the 
activists in Nashville to rally on an issue 
which we care deeply about. ' 

Chris Lugo 
Nashville, Tenn. 


I feel that Seattle has the same poten- 
tial as a spark of change and revolt as did 
the Los Angeles rebellion of 1992. There 
are many different possibilities for hope- 
labor, the environment, Mumia, etc. We 
must study what has been provided to us 
by Seattle and adapt it to our philosophy 
as we did with the events in Kosova. 

DanP. 

Detroit 


“The World is Not Enough” is the title 
of the latest James Bond film. This could 
have been the motto of Madame 
Barshefsky (the chief negotiator of the 
U.S. corporations) for the opening of the 
Millennium Round of the WTO’s negotia- 
tions in Seattle, which ended in a com- 
plete fiasco. The U.S. and multinational 
corporations are totally blinded by their 
goal of completely subjugating the whole 
world as their economic playground. 
They ignore the fact that there are six 
billion other human beings on this plan- 
et who are finding incompatible these 
goals with the veiy survival of humanity. 

Special praise is due to the wonderful 
organization of the anti-WTO protests 
and events. The seminars, workshops, 
printed materials, etc., the preparation 
for the police brutality and violence all 
contributed to the success. Perhaps his- 
torians will equate one day the recent 
events in Seattle with the gunshot of the 
Aurora battleship in St. Petersburg, 
which heralded the beginning of the 
Russian Revolution. 

Giorgio 
Vancouver, Canada 

* * * 

In Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution Raya Dunayevskaya quoted 
from Rosa Luxemburg’s speech at the 
1907 Congress of Russian Marxists: “The 
Russian Revolution [of 1905] is not just 
the last act in a series of bourgeois revo- 
lutions of the 19th century, but rather the 
forerunner of a new series of future pro- 
letarian revolutions.” Luxemburg was 
proven right a decade later, when the 
greatest revolution ever occurred in 
Russia in 1917. To me this has something 
to say about the protest in Seattle. I’m 
not saying it was on the level of the 1905 
Revolution. But the Seattle protest has to 
be seen not as the last act in a series of 
20th century efforts to reform capitalism, 
but as the forerunner of a new series of • 
movements that will seek the total aboli- 
tion of capitalism in this century. 

Maya Jhansi 
Chicago 

LABOR 
MOVING 
FORWARD 
OR BACK? 

At the retail store 
where I work the man- 
agers were talking 
about a previous manag- 
er who had just died of a 
heart attack. From the 
way they were talking, I thought this 
was a guy in his fifties. I was surprised 
to hear the fellow was only 28! He had 
worked himself to death. Only a few 
hours later my current manager tried 
to push a speed-up on himself and on 
us. It seemed very ironic that on the 
same day that he hears about someone 
younger than himself dying, he tries to 
push all of us. Not very self-reflective 
there. Of course, at that point, all of us 
slowed down our pace. A few pennies 
profit for a multinational chain store 
isn’t worth a life. 

David L. Anderson 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

I went to the Ovemite strike picket 
line one afternoon with a small stack of 
N&L and some firewood. Folks are hold- 
ing up well, and supporters are joining in 
on the picket lines. Both gates had three 
picketers. They could always use fire- 
wood and are also accepting donations to 
support those on strike. Some striking 
Ovemite workers have found temporary 
work, but there are a few who have not. 

Young activist 
Memphis 


After having to unload 40 boxes a 
minute, work like a dog on an assembly 
line, and have the company tell me that 
coming into work late even once can be 
grounds for dismissal, I have to ask— 
what ever happened to that great victory 
in the UPS strike? It sure didn’t affect 
working conditions. 

New hire at UPS 
Chicago 




ENVIRONMENTAL RACISM 

Last month Carter Gray from the 
Memphis Health Dept, was quoted say- 
ing that in four years the tighter stan- 
dard for sulfur in gasoline will be like 
taking 2,000 cars off the Memphis 
streets. But next year we’re projected 
to get 350,000 more vehicles through 
here and the year after that 500,000. 
We’ll have a million and a half more 
cars coming through before they take 
any sulfur out of the gas. The city of 
Memphis is in trouble with the Clean 
Air Act. Memphis had the highest num- 
ber of folks hospitalized this year from 
smog problems. 

Activist 

Memphis 


I saw an article in the paper about the 
smog in the Memphis area. We are the 
second worst city. The only way to stay 
healthy is not to breathe! Government 
and industry tie everything into econom- 
ics so people get sold on the idea that we 
have to have pollution to have a job. In 
that situation you destroy so much more. 
I don’t know what we can expect from the 
future generation, considering what we’re 
perpetrating on them. K.B. 

Tennessee 


J 

1 



THE REALITY 
OF WELFARE 
‘REFORM’ 


The article in 
- N&L on welfare 
(December 1999) 
by Anne Jaclard 
was great. You cov- 
ered all the bases. 
I’m so glad that 
N&L gave the arti- 
cle such prominence. Maybe 111 revise 
my skepticism about the human rights 
strategy if it keeps appealing to people. 

Betty Reid Mandell 
Massachusetts 


New York City workfare (WEP) still 
imposes slave labor conditions on recip- 
ients. On Nov. 24, a group of WEP work- 
ers got a bus and went to various work 
sites in Brooklyn to confront abusive 
supervisors. Some supervisors yell at us 
and treat us like animals; there are 
good and bad ones throughout the sys- 
tem. That day we chanted and demand- 
ed they speak with us and that they 
sign a pledge to treat us fairly. Our 
demonstration was successful. Within 
45 minutes of our visit, one WEP coor- 
dinator, Frank C., was out and his 
replacement was chosen. 

On WEP, you have no vacations, no 
sick leave, no seniority, no compensation 
and no real training. You are then sup- 
posed to get a job and get off welfare, but 
WEP leaves you with a big hole in your 
resume. I worked with the WEP 
Workers Organizing Committee for 
three years and we were not able to 
meet our goals. Many people have 
dropped away from the effbrt. Others 
are still organizing and fighting. I like to 
think that nobody can stand on your 
neck if you are standing up. 

Skip 
New York 


The government started a dialogue 
where they got the workers involved 
with thinking that welfare was hurt- 
ing them, and they tried to set them 
against the welfare recipients. That’s 
why they were able to gut welfare; 
they made it us against them. That’s 
how they can get stuff through without 
an uprising from the public. 

Black worker 
Mississippi 


TAKING A STAND FOR 
ABORTION RIGHTS 

I am writing in response to Terry 
Moon’s November N&L article about 
the issue of abortion. In it she states 
“further examples of the Left’s abandon- 
ment of women’s issues are seen right 
here in Memphis. At demonstrations 


denouncing the death penalty, signs 
equating the anti-abortion position to 
being anti-death penalty were dis- 
played.” 

The signs were in no way an aban- 
donment of women’s issues by the pro- 
testers. The intent was to point out the 
hypocrisy of the pro-lifer who supports 
capital punishment. The signs were to 
point out that if a person opposed abor- 
tion on the grounds that it is the taking 
of a life, they should oppose the death 
penalty on the same grounds. 

Lee Ragsdale 
Chicago 

HEGEL’S 
IDEAS 
TODAY 

There is so much 
nuance in Hegel’s 
thinking. It feels as 
if a worldview, 
building on familiar ideas synthesized 
in an entirely new way, were trying to 
break into my mind. It’s becoming diffi- 
cult to think about things in isolation. I 
now see why N&L discusses the Subject 
trying to relate him or herself to 
Otherness in a dialectical process. That 
exposure is helping me make sense of 
Hegel’s ideas. Eric 

Chicago 

* * * 

Philosophy, Hegel once said, “is the 
thinking study of things.” Those who 
think they have no need of philosophy 
are really evading their responsibility to 
be serious thinkers. By virtue of our 
capacity to think, we are “bom meta- 
physicians”— the challenge is to take on 
■ the responsibility to develop that poten- 
tial which is in us all. 

Old radical 
New York 


FIGHTING ‘ZERO 
TOLERANCE’ 

In the article in the December N&L on 
the Decatur protests, I liked how it made 
the point that students are segregated 
into second-class status. Almost all of the 
guys I work with who are in the juvenile 
justice system have dropped out of school 
by the 11th grade. 

Probation officer 
Memphis 

* * * 

One problem with the zero tolerance in 
the Tennessee and Mississippi schools is 
that they have the option of how they 
want to enforce it. They can be as severe or 
as lenient as they want to be. Our school 
system has 14,000 students and only 26% 
have good passing grades. The superin- 
tendent was congratulated last year 
because the dropout rate fell from 30% to 
28%. This doesn’t count those who were 
expelled. The children get so frustrated 
and feel that no one cares about them and 
they give up or go join a gang which does- 
n’t care about them either. I don’t know 
who got hurt in the fight in Decatur, but 
the punishment seems so severe, even 
though I don’t condone what they did. But 
they were treated differently. 

Civil rights activist 
Mississippi 


EUAN AND DEMAGOGUERY 

The right-wing pretense over Elian 
Gonzalez is not fooling us worker-immi- 
grants who fled political tyranny. While 
they use the little boy as a mascot for 
their demagoguery, they condone mil- 
lions of children going hungry, home- 
less and parentless in the U.S. and all- 
over the world. Thousands of Haitians 
and other Cuban refugees are sent back 
or condemned to detention centers for 
years. Thousands of Mexicans seeking 
Work are deported, and Chinese 
Refugees stowed away by human traf- 
fickers in cargo containers are dead or 
almost dead on arrival. We workers 
know why poor people .risk their lives to 
seek refuge elsewhere. It is to escape 
Capitalism’s cruel politics. 

Htun Lin 
California 
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> MAKING SENSE OF THE WARS IN KOSOVA 


The December N&L article, 
“Chomsky Ignores Lessons of Wars in 
Kosova,” infers, but does not explicitly 
state, that Chomsky falls into the 
trap of dualistic thinking— or 
Manicheanism, which Frantz Fanon 
said must be overcome if any move- 
ment is to be successful. 

It is my opinion that the lack of the 
Hegelian dialectical method is the rea- 
son he falls into the trap of dualistic 
thinking— specifically, that since the 
U.S./NATO bombing and occupation of 
Serbia is an evil act of war, that 
Milosevic and the Serbian military— as 
victims of the bombing— are the “good 
guys.” Chomsky does this by omission, 
by not writing of Milosevic’s evil mili- 
tary “ethnic cleansing” of the Bosnian 
and Kosovan civilians prior to the 
U.S./NATO bombing. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Just wanted to tell you how much I 
appreciate the article on Chomsky in the 
December N&L. This is the only leftist pub- 
lication I know that’s done a good critique of 
Chomsky’s appalling position on Kosova. 

University of Memphis professor 

. t ^ Tennessee 

$ ^ 

I must admit that I did not agree at 
all with supporting independence for 
Kosova or critical support to the KLA. 
I can understand why N&L could not 
march together with the Workers 
World Party, but to me the question is 
more complex than simply being a 
question of self-determination for the 
Albanian minority in Yugoslavia. I am 
sure you would agree in principle that 
a democratic workers’ government in 
Yugoslavia including Kosova would be 
the most desirable, but at present the 
KLA security force in Kosova does not 
inspire me with much confidence. 

Allan Mui 
Oklahoma 

* * * 

I’m not convinced that independence 
for Kosova is necessarily incompatible 
with U.S. goals. While I do not dis- 
agree with your analysis of the current 


situation, it seems to me quite possible 
that some time down the road the U.S. 
will find it expedient to allow indepen- 
dence once it is certain that it has 
molded the power structure in Kosova 
to its liking, be that headed by Hashim 
Thaqi or somebody else. F.R. 

New York 

* * * 

I used to think that N&L ’ s stress on 
connecting philosophy to political events 
was idealistic and unnecessary. But after 
the war in Kosova I’ve come to see your 
point. Something is very wrong with the 
way leftists are approaching politics 
when genocide is ignored in the name of. 
“opposing U.S. imperialism.” 

Teacher 

Illinois 


VOICES OF THE 
IMPRISONED 



The supermax prison concept is 
nothing new in this country. All one 
needs to do is to go back to the history 
of the old Eastern Penitentiary in 
Pennsylvania. Every foreign visitor to 
this country, from Tocqueville and oth- 
ers— even when their systems were 
relatively brutal— were appalled at 
the conditions in American prisons. 

Prisoner 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

U.S. District Judge William Wayne 
Justice last year found that Texas prisons 
are unconstitutional and that Texas pris- 
oners live in fear of being raped, beaten, 
owned and sold. He reported that 
inmates who refuse to join race-based 
gangs may be physically or sexually 
assaulted. He also found that there were 
many instances in which Texas prison 
guards used force not for restoring order 
but maliciously for the purpose of causing 
harm, significant pain, and injury. He 


found that the pattern of excessive force 
in Texas prisons violated contemporary 
standards of decency. For more informa- 
tion contact Prison Legal News, 2400 NW 
80th St., Seattle WA 98117. 

Roger Hummell 
Gatesville, Tex. 

* * * 

The page 12 photo and article in the 
October N&L entitled “Chiapas 
Solidarity” could just as easily have been 
titled “Preview of Coming Attractions.” 
The picture shows an indigenous village, 
Amador Hernandez, surrounded by 
razor wire. Truly, if ever a picture was 
worth a thousand words, this is it. 
Mexico, a NAFTA country, is a police 
state and has been for 100 years. The 
plutocrats and their murderous 
enforcers don’t waste money on prisons 
when, as the picture proves, they just 
make a whole town into one big prison. 
The people all over the U.S. will get the 
message when they see razor wire sur- 
rounding their communities and towns— 
but by then it will be too late. 

Robert Zani 
Texas 


RELEASE 2000 

On June 24, 2000, the nation’s youth 
will come together to raise awareness of 
political and wrongly convicted prisoners. 
The event “Release 2000: The Fight for 
Freedom” is a worldwide rave/club bene- 
fit to raise funds for the defense of pris- 
oners who don’t receive a fair trial. Funds 
will be given to organizations such as 
Amnesty International, a human rights 
organization, and the ABC Federation, a 
support group which assists political 
prisoners. These organizations will then 
distribute partial proceeds to the defense 
funds of verified prisoners. Information 
about this event is available at: 
http://www.release2000.com. 

Tito David Valdez 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

ISRAEL’S FUNDAMENTALISM 

Israel-the-democracy contains within 
it Israel-the-theocracy, and this was 
nowhere more evident than on Dec. 31. 
When the entire world was planning to 


pop corks and fireworks, the chief rab- 
binate in Israel (ultra-Orthodox affili- 
ated) announced that any hotel that 
held a party would lose its kashrut cer- 
tificate— a loss that could significantly 
hurt future business. In addition, none 
of the major politicians dared alienate 
the religious by celebration talk, risk- 
ing a loss of political endorsement by 
the rabbis at next election time. Why 
were the rabbis so anti-celebration? 
First, because the millennium is a 
reflection of the Christian calendar, 
and second, because New Year’s came 
on a Sabbath (Friday night) this year. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

• 

NEW MOVEMENT IN IRAN 

Ali Reza Ardebili’s article, 
“Democracy and Revolution in Iran” 
(December 1999 N&L), beautifully 
illuminated the question of the peo- 
ple’s “loss of illusions” from the recent 
events in Iran. He is seeing that this 
struggle is going to take a different 
direction because of the recognition 
that no president is going to make the 
difference; you have to do it for your- 
selves. You see that loss of illusions in 
other places. Terry Mpon 

Memphis 


GERMANY’S NEW CRISES 

In Germany there is growing disap- 
pointment in the Schroder administra- 
tion. The right-wing Social-Democratic 
administration, mixed with some 
Greens, has problems with high unem- 
ployment. They promised reduction of 
nuclear energy, but they now hesitate. 
Further, this administration was the 
first since Hitler to enter a war (in the 
Balkans). Lesson: Don’t trust the state, 
don’t trust political parties. 

There is also at the moment the so- 
called Sloterdyk debate. Sloterdyk is a 
philosopher in the tradition of Nietszche. 
He has ideas about “cultivating the peo- 
ple,” a kind of “selection” of “better” or 
“more sane” people. Dangerous ideas in a 
time of a united and more aggressive 
Germany. K.L. 

Germany 
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New century: golden age? 


by John Alan 


A host of politicians, including President Clinton, 
journalists, economists and high-tech wizards have 
proclaimed, since the beginning of this new century, 
that the nation is on the verge of entering into a golden 
age. A unified market will cre- 
ate an unlimited amount of 
wealth through scientific 
development. 

Clearly these soothsayers 
are disregarding the fact that a 
mere movement in time— from 
one century to the next— has 
not changed capitalism’s need 
to exploit living labor in order 
to accumulate an ever increas- 
ing amount of capital. Thus, 
this new century has inherited 
all of capitalism’s antagonistic 
social problems: poverty, the 
abuse of nature, labor unrest 
and a new generation of Black 
and white alienated youth. 

In the 20th century mass 
movements organized by 
African Americans and labor 
fought to compel capitalism and its government to make 
many reforms regarding civil liberties, hours of labor, 
wages and the conditions of labor. African Americans in 
the' 1950s and ’60s created a mass Civil Rights 
Movement to regain the rights they had lost during the 
counter-revolution of the post-Reconstruction era. 

VICTORIES NULLIFIED 

When these movements were at their peak, none of 
the leaders would consider the possibility that their vic- 
tories would be cut back or nullified by another retro- 
gressive political period. The unthinkable did happen, 
and the 21st century also has inherited racism, a violent 
social division dating back to the origins of this nation. 

Racism, in spite of all the passion and violence in its 
practice and the spurious concepts of race separation 
used to justify it, has its objective roots in the capital- 
ist mode of production. More than 300 years ago the 
ancestors of African Americans were brought to this 
country and were forced to work in that type of alien- 
ating production. 

Karl Marx saw it this way: “Direct slavery is the pivot 
of our industrialization today as much as machinery, 
credit, etc. Without slavery, you have no cotton, without 
cotton you have no modern industry. It is slavery that 
has given value to the colonies; it was the colonies that 
created world trade; it is world trade that is the neces- 
sary condition for large-scale machinery.” 

This kind of alienated production structured the 


(Continued from page 1) 

granted to a whole new height. Bradley’s sports celebri- 
ty status, as a former forward for the New York Knicks, 
is the substance of his politics of personal biography 
and has garnered him a “dream team” of Black sports 
celebrities— Old School. Gore has matched Bradley with 
an all-star cast of Black celebrity support that includes 
Bill Cosby, Aretha Franklin, Coretta Scott King, 
Shaquille O’Neal, and Carl Lewis. 

There was a curious moment in the politics of Black 
celebrity recently when Gore’s campaign manager (a 
Black woman) told a reporter that the Gen. Colin 
Powell .and the right-wing Congressman from 
Oklahoma, J.C. Watts, were nothing more than tokens 
that the Republican Party exploits to try convince Black 
Americans they are taken seriously. 

More revealing still was the one discordant note in 
the reactionary chorus of Republican candidates sound- 
ed by McCain’s so-called “anti-candidate” opposition to 
the current corrupt state of campaign financing by spe- 
cial interests. 

Suddenly, the whole money trail of right-wing fund- 
ing for everything, from the National Right to Life 
Committee to the Christian Coalition to pork-barrel 
spending to foreign contributions, was exposed. 
Through its access to wealthy right-wing contributors 
the political and religious Right has exerted its hege- 
monic hold on “American civilization.” 

Republican power brokers are actually on point when 
they attack McCain for being unstable and a loose can- 
non. He is! Indeed, one has to wonder if McCain himself 
wasn’t the one who, in an effort to put the genie back in 
the bottle, leaked information that he had intervened in 
a government regulatory agency on behalf of one of his 
large corporate contributors. What the Republican cam- 
paign reveals is the ongoing right-wing attempt to drive 
American society further towards neofascism. 

To make the fetishism of politics and money complete 
there is nothing to add save religion. The politics of reli- 
gion have given a certain halo to the politics of person- 
al biography. What the delusional, professional capital- 
ist Steve Forbes lacks in personal biography he thinks 
can be made up with his personal fortune and the most 
reactionary pandering to the Christian Right. 

Confessions of born-again Christian faith defy even 
being put into words. When asked to account for his 
new found faith, Texas Governor George W. (pro- 
nounced: Dubya) Bush confessed, “If they don’t know, 
it’s going to be hard to explain.” Politics have been sup- 
planted by religion, which, as Tbcqueville observed, is 


social relations between the races in this country. As Ira 
Berlin contended in 1 “The stench from slavery’s moral 
rot cannot mask the design of American captivity: the 
extraction of labor that allowed a small group to domi- 
nate all. In short, if slavery made race, its larger pur- 
pose was to make class, and the fact that the two were 
made simultaneously by the 
same process has mystified 
both” (5). Every great leap in 
the struggle to emancipate 
labor has had to tear down 
that veil of mystification. 

Mass activity in the U.S. in 
the 20th century did break 
down political and social barri- 
ers and restrictions imposed 
upon African Americans and 
women. Workers won the right 
to collective bargaining. 
However, the fundamental 
task for this century is to dis- 
cover why struggles for free- 
dom have ended in some forms 
of retrogression or in outright 
counter-revolution. 

African Americans, women 
and labor have depended on 
the political intervention of the state to help them in 
their freedom struggles. This has proven to be an 
abstract, partial form of freedom which also stands in 
danger of being taken away. The 21st century has the 
task to go beyond a century of incomplete revolutions to 
real human freedom, where people and society are the 
same expression of being. 

REASON OF CENTURY OF STRUGGLE 

The starting point of this philosophic task is to reveal 
that the underlying reason of a century of mass struggles 
was to create a new, non-alienated society. A society found- 
ed upon capitalist production can never be made into a 
society where people are not debased, enslaved, neglected 
and treated as contemptible beings. Yet a host of theoret- 
ical concepts that separate people from' their essence jeop- 
ardizes the struggles for freedom in the 21st century. 

A group of prominent African Americans are vigorous- 
ly projecting the concept that the road to African- 
American economic security is through corporate capi- 
talism. They have reached back in history to a concept 
projected by Booker T. Washington during another retro- 
gressive period in American history. In no way can free- 
dom and economic security be found in capitalist pro- 
duction and the new world market it is reorganizing. The 
youth in Seattle understood that. 

The new struggle for African-American freedom will 
emerge out of the Black masses. Its success will depend on 
whether or not we understand its underlying philosophy. 


“believed in without discussion.” 

W.’s campaign, the richest in the history of the 
nation, personifies just this kind, of politics for the 
Republican faithful. His oxymoronic “compassionate 
conservatism” is a case of what Marx called religion as 
such: the fetish of secular faith is believed in without 
discussion. According to such politics of immediate 
faith, it could be claimed that racism and poverty are no 
longer of any great significance, due supposedly to the 
“booming” economy. As an article of faith of the religion 
of “compassionate conservatism,” the American people 
are then expected to believe in this catechism without 
discussion (shades of Ronald Reagan). And, naturally, 
the clueless amen comer called the media can be 
depended upon to do just that. 

Bush is the only candidate in power who has car- 
ried out the authoritarian social policies that his 
scary wannabe fellow travelers froth at the mouth 
about carrying out. As governor, George W. Bush 
presides over a state that leads the country, if not 
the world, in executions (115 during his tenure) and 
boasts the country’s largest prison-industrial com- 
plex and most ruthless welfare policy. 

On the far side of the political lunar-scape is Ross 
Perot’s Reform Party that has become a snake oil road 
show featuring sideshow performers like billionaire 
eccentric Donald Trump, ex-wrestler and current 
Minnesota Governor Jesse “The Body” Ventura, and in 
a class all alone, the political marriage between the neo- 
fascist Nixon speech writer Pat Buchanan and the 
Lyndon LaRouchite Black politico Lenora Fulani. The 
strange pseudo-left psychopolitics of Fulani’s New 
Alliance Party are no stranger to red-brown alliances. 
Fulani was a staunch supporter of Louis Farrakhan in 
the period of his most rabid anti-Semitic demagoguery. 

One warning of the dangers of this year’s retrogres- 
sive political climate was actually evident in the past 
year’s most radical moment— the Seattle WTO demon- 
strations. The emerging anti-globalization politics that 
were so full-blown in Seattle also form the ideological 
ground of the Buchanan-Fulani alliance. And others on 
the Left, such as followers of Ralph Nader, environmen- 
talists, and trade unionists have been attracted to 
Buchanan’s false populist attack on big-business, big- 
government, and big two-party politics. 

The emerging anti-globalization left politics after 
Seattle are only one of the forces of revolt who face this 
danger. That is all the more reason why it’s high time 
that we woke up to the neofascist dangers that lie ahead 
in this election year. 


Racist airport economics 

Memphis, Tenn.—l live near the Memphis 
International Airport. About 1985 the airport decided to 
expand. They went to the newspapers saying they were 
going to buy all the houses near the airport. This left the 
community thinking they had nothing to worry about. 
The airport didn’t buy all those homes. They destroyed 
the neighborhood. 

When they put this ad in the paper, that was letting 
the folks know to get out. Where I live was 95% 
Caucasian at that time. By 1997 we had fewer than 1,000 
Caucasians in that area. The airport settled a lawsuit 
and gave those who had been in the community since 
1973 so much money and lowered the amount by $1,000 
or $2,000 for those who had been there a shorter time. 
That meant all these African-American folks who had 
moved in here and put their life savings: in these homes. 

Memphis International is the largest cargo airport in 
the world, the only airport that allows freight planes to 
fly all night. Cargo mostly goes out at night. Every time 
those planes come in they dump fuel. We have the high- 
est noise level in our neighborhood. Memphis has the 
cheapest landing fees of any airport; for FedEx to make 
more money, they lowered the landing fees. FedEx 
earned $13 billion last year. At the expense of whom? 

There are 10 or 12 schools near the airport. There is 
not going to be any tomorrow for those students who can’t 
sleep at night and are exposed to the chemicals and noise, 
because they won’t do well in school. We have high youth 
problems in our neighborhood. They are going to build 
three more schools in the airport area. None of these 
schools have had any environmental impact studies done. 

I’m from the country; I was a farmer. For a barn or 
stable we would pick a place where, when the wind 
blew, the smell wouldn’t come toward the house. But 
they don’t care which way the wind blows when they 
select a place for our children. This is racism. The air- 
port is supposed to be there for the city, but Black peo- 
ple pay more than anyone; and we are the ones least 
able to fly out of that airport. We pay with our homes, 
our health and our children’s education. They put eco- 
nomics over the human being. —Edmond Lindsey 

Free Mumia Abu- Jamal! 

Los Angeles— Mumia Abu- Jamal has been locked 
down since 1981 on Death Row in Pennsylvania’s SCI 
Green Prison for a crime he did not commit, the murder 
of a Philadelphia police officer. Mumia’s only crime is 
his critical, revolutionary ideas, reflected in political 
action as an organizer for the Black Panther Party and 
a MOVE Supporter. 

His radio show in Philadelphia was characterized as the 
“voice of the voiceless.” Mumia laid the ground through his 
broadcasts for the poor, the powerless, the wretched and 
the downcast to be heard. He rocked the boat through his 
award-winning journalistic ability. Consequently Mumia 
became a marked man. 

Mumia Abu-Jamal’s first book is titled Live from 
Death Row; his second book is Death Blossoms. He is 
using the written word as a weapon against the state 
machine. The written word will give him life after 
death, if it comes to that. The blossoms are the fruit of 
his thought, words being planted within the mind of a 
living, breathing humanity, that next generation. 

This capitalist system shakes at the concept of 
thought transmitted through the ages. Freedom ideas 
cannot be buried; only people die. The signing of Mumia 
Abu-Jamal’s death warrant by Governor Ridge of 
Pennsylvania is not just to inflict Mumia’s death, but 
death to the movement, the death in spirit of all of us 
who have a vision of a new humanity beyond the con- 
fines of capitalism. Mumia’s death warrant is an 
attempt to silence us all! 

New social movements will have to not just free those 
like Mumia or Geronimo Pratt who are considered politi- 
cal prisoners, but abolish the whole prison system with 
its racial and class prejudice, where rehabilitation has 
been abandoned for old-fashioned punishment and forced 
labor. The everyday “citizen” cannot turn a blind eye to 
what goes on behind prison walls. People allowed this 
inhuman abuse to happen with their endorsement for the 
war on crime, which has racist roots. 

The American corporate propaganda machine took 
events like the Los Angeles Rebellion in 1992 to pour 
fuel on the fire, helping to ignite white middle-class fear 
of Black and Brown inner city poverty. So instead of the 
rebellion creating a breathing space for these very visi- 
ble, unemployed and angry Black and Brown youth, the 
system attempts to build walls stronger and taller to 
confine more and more of them from sight. 

The only line of defense becomes that thin blue line— 
the LAPD, NYPD and so on— to put fear in the heart of 
the Black and Brown community, to “take back our 
streets” for the law abiding people. That is why I think 
Mumia is so hard for middle-class Black Americans or 
their petty bourgeois organizations to defend. He has 
been condemned as a cop killer. The police are seen as the 
last line of defense to divide the haves from the have nots. 

Mumia’s struggle for life is about racism and capital- 
ism and the condemnation of both. The revolutionary 
Left has not faced up to the ramifications of the Los 
Angeles Rebellion, nor does it see the need to work out 
its meaning, which has left the ground wide open for the 
right wing to take over the revolt by way of suppression 
and incarceration of masses of people. We should learn 
from Mumia’s example; his mind remains active and 
alive from Death Row. We must demand Mumia’s free- 
dom now! His condemnation is, in a sense, a reflection 
of our own lack of struggle. ON’A MOVE! 

—Gene Ford 



Nearly 50,000 people rallied in Columbia, S.C. on 
Martin Luther King Jr. Day against the flying of the 
Confederate flag above the statehouse. 
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A new unifying principle for the 21st century 


On the first day of the new century, capitalists heaved 
a $3 trillion sigh of relief. Their global system of indus- 
tries, markets and services did not come crashing down. 
Media everywhere trumpeted the successful and expen- 
sive fix for the “Y2Kbug,” a little software programming 
oversight made three decades ago and reproduced ad 
infinitum in computer operating systems right through 
the 1990s. At the heart of a global system lay a techno- 
logical “brain” so limited that it loomed as a barrier to 
progress itself, had the best engineering minds not been 
put to work making the cyberworld “Y2K compliant” 
and ready for business in the 21st century. 

ETHOS OF HUMAN WASTAGE 

The “Y2K bug,” however, was far from the only con- 
tradiction in technology developed and implemented 
first and foremost for the self-expansion of capital. Less 
publicized was the death of Hisashi Ouchi, 35, who suc- 
cumbed Dec. 21 to radiation poisoning from the Sept. 30 
accident at the Tokai, Japan nuclear processing plant 
where he worked. When safety rules were made sub- 
servient to production quotas, human life subordinate to 
the bottom line, technology assumed the character of its 
creator, capitalism and its bloodthirsty quest for profits. 

Furthermore advances in medicine, epidemiology, 
meteorology, seismology, and engineering have done lit- 
tle to stem preventable human loss and misery from the 
likes of the AIDS epidemic in Africa which has sur- 


At the Cold War’s end, a fascist regime with the fourth 
largest army in Europe emerged to carry out slaughter 
and destruction (albeit on a smaller scale) reminiscent of 
Hitler’s Third Reich. The authorities in Belgrade were 
able to carry out their plan for “Greater Serbia” without 
any meaningful interference from Western leaders. 
Sadly, there was no unified, anti-fascist response from 
the Left. Moreover, there is denial and, at times, support 
for what amounts to a modem fascist state. 

Covert Action Quarterly magazine, for example, has 
misled its readers since 1992, initially with an article 
by Sean Gervasi, which offers a creative version of 
recent Balkan history, blaming the U.S. and the West 
for the break-up of Yugoslavia. The article fails to men- 
tion the Serb genocidal campaign of “ethnic cleansing” 
in Bosnia which was several months underway, and 
that the Serbs had, through extreme violence, carved 
out an ethnically pure statelet which covered nearly a 
third of Croatia in the previous year. Not even a word 
concerning Serbian nationalism! 

The current issue of Covert Action Quarterly attacks 
the media for “demonizing the Serbs.” Diana Johnstone, 
playing fast and lose with facts as usual, defends 
Milosevic as one trying to save socialism and 
Yugoslavia. According to her, his only mistake in Kosova 
is not knowing how to keep it attached to Serbia. What 
in fact demonizes the Serbs is the abominable acts 
they’ve perpetrated over the last nine years. 

Competing with Covert Action Quarterly for most dis- 
information on the former Yugoslavia, is the web site of 
the International Action Center (IAC). It carries a num- 
ber of stories which attack those Albanians who took up 
arms to defend themselves against apartheid-like 
repression which has marked Kosova since 1989. The 
KLA is portrayed as a mercenary band of Albanian 
goons, funded by the U.S. and German governments 
and organized by the CIA like the Nicaraguan contras. 
They overlook the fact that Serbia is a brutal colonizer 
of Kosova. Attention to U.S. policy and administration 
rhetoric would tell them that the U.S. has continually 
refused to recognize Kosovar independence and referred 
to the KLA as terrorists. At Rambouillet, the adminis- 
tration twisted the arms of Albanian delegates to sur- 
render their right to self-determination as was done to 
the Bosnian victims at Dayton. 

The IAC assigns no blame to the Serbs for their cam- 
paign of “ethnic cleansing” Albanians, even after Kosova 
was virtually emptied of its Albanian population. IAC 
claims the forced expulsions of Albanians were the 
result of the NATO air war against Serbia, withholding 
the fact that just days before the first NATO bombs 
dropped, 40,000 additional Serbian troops entered 
Kosova. Has it ever occurred to IAC that the addition of 
so many armed men, motivated by ethnic hatred, may 
have had some link to the increased “ethnic cleansing?” 

Another “Left” perspective short on facts but big on 
attitude was aired the first day of the NATO war, on the 
Washington, D.C. Pacifica radio station. Dorothy Healy 
opened her radio show by saying, “We take the pro-Serb 
view., so does Women’s Strike for Peace and the Workers 
of the World (sic)...,” insinuating that everyone on the 
Left supports the Serbs. 

U.S. Balkan policy deserves plenty of condemnation, 
but for the right reasons: 

The Bush administration was fairly quiet when 
reports of Serbian atrocities in Croatia surfaced. Bush’s 
national security advisor, Brent Scowcroft, and Under 
Secretary of State (later Secretary of State) Larry 
Eagleburger were members of Kissinger Associates who 
had business dealings in Belgrade over the course of 
several years. In response to Croatia’s vote for indepen- 
dence in 1991, Bush’s Secretary of State James Baker 
III flew to Belgrade assuring Milosevic, “We support the 
territorial integrity of the Socialist Republic of 
Yugoslavia”— a green light for Milosevic to engage in his 
campaign for “Greater Serbia.” 

While ultranationalist Serbs murdered over 250,000 


passed the Black Plague’s grim death count, and the 
mud slides in slums surrounding Caracas, Venezuela 
which entombed thousands in December. To say that 
accidents will happen is, in capitalism, sacrificing the 
play of human inventiveness which can evade catastro- 
phe. Indeed the wastage of human life has become the 
ethos of capitalist society. The consummate example is 
the prison-industrial complex where a whole generation 
of youth has been sent to hide the social and economic 
crises of the U.S. in 2000. 

Scientific projects which promised to tell us some- 
thing of who we are and eliminate disease, like the 
human genome project, remain mired in our jaded past. 
Pieces of the map of the body’s genes have been patent- 
ed and heredity itself is headed toward the status of 
intellectual property with price tag attached. Old elitist 
and racist attitudes which stifled human diversity and 
potential now threaten to be given new life, breeding a 
caste system which dictates who has the right genes and 
who doesn’t, who lives and who suffers. 

MARX’S VIEW OF CAPITALISM 

More than wit or intuition gave Karl Marx the sense 
to characterize capitalism in words that become truer 
across the changes of centuries: “This antagonism 
between modem industry and science on the one hand, 
and dissolution on the other hand; this antagonism 
between the productive powers and the social relations 


non-Serbs (as well as anti-fascist Serbs) in Bosnia and 
caused three million to become refugees, President 
Clinton followed the Bush practice of indifference and 
occasional tough talk. The illegal arms embargo 
(requested by Milosevic) which hurt only the victims 
was maintained by the U.S. and the West. The belated 
NATO military intervention of 1995 was not designed to 
stop ethnic cleansing or even the siege of Sarajevo, nor 
did it hurt the Serb ultranationalists in any meaningful 
way. The intent and result of the Western military 
action was to prevent the Bosnians from taking back 
and reintegrating their territory. After preventing the 
Bosnian rollback of Serb gains, Clinton further showed 
his disdain for the victims by inviting Milosevic to 
Dayton to determine the future of the country he had 
just decimated. 

Three years of murder and expulsion of non-Serbs in 
Bosnia, combined with the Dayton Accords, set the 
stage for ethnic partition of Kosova, which is currently 
the greatest threat to stability, fostering continued 
injustice in the region. 

Sadly, Covert Action Quarterly and International 
Action Center are probably not even cognizant that on 
this issue they’re in bed with more reactionaries and 
hate groups than they can count. Just recently Van 
Gosse, director of Peace Action, sent out an article to his 
members written by former contra lover, Phyllis 
Schlafly. Typical of Holocaust deniers, she defends the 
Serbs and denies any humanitarian crisis existed in 
Kosova before the NATO campaign. 

— Dede Faller, Chair, 
Bosnia Support Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


The near revolution in Ecuador of Jan. 21, 2000, has 
deep roots in the history of the imperialist exploitation 
of an entire continent. That the driving force behind the 
temporary takeover of the three branches of govern- 
ment was a coalition of indigenous peoples and 
campesinos reflects both poetic justice as well as high- 
lights the issue of racism (in that effects of the genocidal 
incursion into the Americas of the European “conquista- 
dores” continues as a reality to this day). 

In the face of a banking crisis, massive inflation and 
devaluation of the currency, unchecked government cor- 
ruption and mismanagement, and increasing levels of 
poverty, hunger, unemployment and child labor, the gov- 
ernment’s response was an attempt to implement the 
belt-tightening type of policies favored by the interna- 
tional banking community. 

Weeks of strikes, protest rallies, and demonstrations 
culminated in the week of Jan. 15-21 when tens of thou- 
sands of indigenous Ecuadorans and campesinos, under 
the leadership of the Confederation of Indigenous 
Nations of Ecuador (CONAIE) and its president, Jose 
Antonio Vargas, arrived in the capital city of Quito with 
the stated intention of changing the very structure of 
government. They enjoyed the support of students, 
organized labor, and a broad popular front of other 
social change organizations. 

Previously, a People’s Parliament was formed that 
called for the removal of all three existing branches of 
government to be replaced with a “popular” governing 
structure. And despite major obstacles to travel put up 
by the government, they arrived by the thousands in 
Quito with the intention of implementing the 
Parliament’s dictum. 

On Thursday, Jan. 20, thousands of demonstrators 
surrounded the ring of police and military that had 
formed to “protect” the Congress building, and thereby 
took effective control. No one entered or left without 
their approval. On the morning of Saturday, Jan. 21, 
assisted by a small number of troops under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Lucio Gutierrez, they successfully broke 


of our epoch is a fact, palpable, overwhelming, and not 
to be controverted.” His dialectical methodology begin- 
ning with a “new Humanism” allowed him to see the 
contradiction at the heart of commodity production, a 
fetish so powerful that we believe we are subject to 
forces that appear not to be our making, even though 
they are within our powers to control: how we work, 
love, procreate, communicate, and otherwise five. 

While viewers of the British Broadcasting System elect- 
ed Karl Marx the millennium’s greatest thinker, Time 
magazine’s editors let their prejudices for technology and 
profits show when they named Albert Einstein their Man 
of the Century. Focusing on his scientific contributions, 
they failed to acknowledge Einstein’s own socialist view of 
science. At mid-century he was adamant that “we should 
be on our guard not to overestimate science and scientific 
methods when it is a question of human problems,” 
adding, “We should not assume that experts are the only 
ones who have a right to express themselves on questions 
■ affecting the organization of society.” 

The “unifying principle” that would make technology 
and human society a single progression was the concern 
of Einstein at the birth of the 20th century when he 
wrote the Theory of Relativity in 1905, the same year 
that the first Russian Revolution inaugurated a whole 
century of new kinds of revolutions. Each revolution in 
its own way contained a search for a philosophy of rev- 
olution, from Russia to Africa and the Third World to 
industrially developed countries, so-called Communist 
and Western alike. The birth of industrial unionism in 
the U.S., the Women’s Liberation Movement, the 1960s 
Black “Freedom Now” struggles are children of the 20th 
century, each an unfinished revolution however. 
Counter-revolutionary descents into barbarism— 
Stalinism, Nazism, Pol Potism, and “ethnic cleansing”— 
have shown how more profound and urgent that quest 
for a philosophy of freedom has become for today. 

NEW GENERATION’S SELF-DETERMINATION 

The shortcomings of “post-Marx Marxists” who were 
not able to re-create Marx’s philosophy of revolution in 
permanence have not relieved the 2000 generation of 
the responsibility for making revolution real once more, 
for finishing the unfinished revolutions. Marxist- 
Humanism succeeded in articulating a unifying princi- 
ple in the post-World War Two world. Raya 
Dunayevskaya called this epoch— when new revolutions 
have vied with “ethnic cleansing” and nuclear mad- 
ness— “our age of absolutes.” 

At the birth of the 21st century, a new generation of 
young protesters in Seattle reasserted their determina- 
tion not to let the World Trade Organization’s cabal of 
capitalists control their future. Sweatshop labor condi- 
tions and environmental pillage arte human effects, and 
humans can stop them, they declared. 

They also appropriated the internet “brain” of the 
burgeoning so-called information revolution to use 
email and web sites to organize a week of demonstra- 
tions. They extended Marx’s “solution” to the limitations 
of technology: “We know that to work well the newfan- 
gled forces of society, they only want to be mastered by 
newfangled men— and such are the working men”— and 
women, youth, Blacks and oppressed minorities, and 
gays and lesbians. The “science” of making a successful 
revolution remains the new frontier in the 21st century. 


through the cordon of police, and thousands were able to 
enter and take control of the Congress, where they were 
soon joined by hundreds of other junior military officers 
and where they proceeded to operate as a People’s 
Parliament. 

This inspired uprisings across the country, and the 
eventual takeover of the judiciary building in Quito and 
the surrounding of the Presidential Palace, which 
President Mahuad had abandoned. When the Joint 
Military Command announced its withdrawal of sup- 
port for Mahuad, and when support for the rebellion 
began to grow, one could smell revolution in the air. 

A lengthy conference held at the Presidential 
Palace between the rebels and the leaders of the 
armed forces yielded a civilian/military popular junta 
that included CONAIE leader Vargas. This turned 
out to be a ploy by the senior military command to 
defuse the protest, which was achieved when the mil- 
itary withdrew from the junta in favor of supporting 
the replacement of Mahuad with his vice president, 
Gustavo Noboa, who promptly was affirmed by a 
thoroughly corrupt Congress the next morning while 
he in turn reaffirmed his predecessor’s intended eco- 
nomic policies. The confused and disillusioned pro- 
testers were then easily dislodged from the govern- 
ment buildings in Quito. 

Behind all this, of course, was the shadow of the U.S. 
State Department, whose Latin American coordinator, 
Peter Romero, was on the air in Ecuador making 
threats of political and economic sanctions against a 
rebel government. The equally “unconstitutional” gov- 
ernment of Noboa (because it results from a military 
overthrow of the existing president), however, seems to 
be quite acceptable. 

Replacing Mahuad with his clone was not the end 
result desired by the massive protests across Ecuador. 
The frustration of these passions through trickery has 
only bought time for the establishment, and the next 
round of protest is already being planned. 

—Roger H. 


Left media’s misleading analyses of Serbia 


Report from Ecuador— Mass upsurge and betrayal 
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Seattle anti-WTO protests pose a future 


(Continued from page 1) 

It was just this, and not a handful who shattered a few 
windows in big money chain stores like Nordstrom’s and 
Starbucks, that drove Seattle Mayor Paul Schell and 
Governor Gary Locke to order a “state of emergency,” 
including a 7 p.m. curfew. (Much more looting and win- 
dow smashing has been quietly forgotten in many cities 
after a home sports team won a 
championship.) 

The world saw on TV that 
night a brutal suppression of 
peaceful demonstrators and 
many local bystanders with a 
massive use of tear gas, rubber 
bullets, concussion bombs and 
pepper spray by phalanxes of 
what looked like Darth Vader 
clones. Reminiscent of any 
totalitarian regime’s police 
state, on the following day the 
forces of order declared a 50- 
square block “no protest zone” 
reinforced by the National 
Guard, state police, and neigh- 
boring police departments. 

In spite of this on Dec. 3, after 
most demonstrators left town, the 
local King County Labor Council 
sponsored a march where 5,000 
came out to violate the “no protest 
zone” and demand the release of 
“The Seattle 600.” Along with 
workers there were environmen- 
talists, lesbians and youth chant- 
ing: “This Is What Democracy 
Looks Like!” 

In contrast to the WTO’s pri- Skywalkers erect a giant 
vate deliberations, affecting the above Seattle, 
conditions of life and labor for 

hundreds of millions around the world, dozens of open 
marches and forums took place in Seattle during the 
week leading up to the Nov. 30 confrontation. Why are 
laws barring the import of shrimp which are caught by 
methods that threaten to drive turtles to extinction shot 
down by the WTO as a restraint on trade? Why can’t 
Massachusetts refuse to do business with companies 
who conspire with the brutal military regime in Burma 
to enslave Burmese laborers? Why can’t we refuse to par- 
ticipate in a system that brings us goods made with 
prison labor in China or by kids and women earning a 
dollar a day in Laos or Cambodia? 

It is not that these issues had not been talked about 
for years. They certainly were. However it took the WTO 
protests to bring them all into focus as aspects of the 
same globalized capitalism. Open democratic delibera- 
tion on such a total range of issues impelled participants 
to act, to express their solidarity with the broad range of 
humanity fighting this global system, beginning with an 
absolute certainty of the need to shut down the WTO. 

WORKERS AND ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

The Nov. 30 demonstrations made the WTO the most 
visible manifestation of the totally undemocratic essence 
of capitalism. It was a crucial milestone that raised 
many new questions about the meaning and future 
direction of the movement. A whole new generation expe- 
rienced the power of mass revolt as well as a new broad- 
based coalescence with workers. As USWA (Steelworker) 
President George Becker put it at a Nov. 29 forum on 
Global Trade Unionism, “These kids want change, and 
they are not going to wait for us. We have to catch up.” 

However, the AFL-CIO leadership, seeing the power of 
genuine democracy in direct actions, decided to do every- 
thing they could to divert the march of labor away from 
their planned destination at the convention site. 
Thousands of workers, especially Steelworkers and 
Longshoremen of the ILWU, defied the AFL-CIO leaders 
and joined the youth braving the police assault. Many 
workers, who had sat in rapt attention as labor and 
human rights activists from poor countries described their 
conditions of life and labor under multi-national corpora- 
tions, were not the same people at the end of the week. 

In solidarity with the WTO protests, the West Coast 
Longshoremen shut down the coastal ports for eight 
hours. The ILWU has recently shown an international 
and social consciousness by refiising to cross picket lines 
in of support of dockworkers in Liverpool and striking in 
support Mumia Abu-Jamal. Some business journalists 
pondered how the Longshoremen could bring the new 
economy, based on just-in-time globally integrated pro- 
duction, to a virtual standstill in a matter of days. ILWU 
International President Brian McWilliams, in his speech 
at the Seattle WTO protest rally, declared that far from 
being against trade, “the interests of working people 
transcend national and local boundaries, and.. .labor sol- 
idarity truly means that when necessary we will engage 
in concrete action... Don’t ever forget it— it is the labor of 
working people that produces all the wealth.” 

INTERNATIONALIST forum 

The WTO meeting came on the heels of the Clinton 
administration’s announcement that it had just com- 
pleted ah agreement to invite China to join the WTO. 
That made the testimony of Cai Chong Guo, a trade 
union leader in China at the time of the Tiananmen 
revolt, all the more important. He described the 
actual conditions for workers in China in graphic 
terms as sweated labor multiplied many fold as a 
result Of China’s trade opening to the West. Much 


like the Triangle Shirtwaist fire in New York at the 
beginning of this century, he described how 250 
young peasant women were burned to death in a 
locked toy factory which caught fire in Shanghai. 
The China of free trade is one where there is mass 
unemployment and untold misery for the great 
majority. Trade union activism is totally repressed. 

Nevertheless he declared 
there has been a proliferation 
of marches and demonstra- 
tions which have been met 
with heightened repression 
and selective targeting of 
organizers and leaders of an 
independent trade union 
movement. 

Today’s permanent re- 
structuring on a global scale is 
an outgrowth of the internal 
authoritarian character of 
capitalist organizations in 
China and elsewhere. This has 
led to several incidents of 
cross border solidarity 
described at the Global Trade 
Unionism panel such as a vic- 
tory for a more livable wage 
for the Chilean miners 
achieved with the help of 
Canadian miners. On the 
same panel Victor Thorpe, a 
trade union official from 
Brussels, appealed to his co- 
panelists to reject their desire 
to reform WTO by being given 
a place at the table. “Free 
assessment of WTO trade,” he said, “is an internal 
transfer from one part of the 
global system to another... 
Two-thirds of what is counted as trade is already in 
the hands of the same megacompanies dominating the 
whole market. The other one-third is small suppliers 
and vendors who service these companies.” 

The truth is that the global trading system is about 
the right of capital to move freely in order to exploit 
labor and the environment without restriction. Over 
150 years ago, Marx saw the emergence of a global cap- 
italism, then based on cotton and slavery, and described 
it in a way that is so contemporary it has many taking 
another look at his philosophy. In the Communist 
Manifesto, Marx detailed not only the dizzying pace at 
which capitalism revolutionized production but also its 
narrow ideology: “In the place of the numberless inde- 
feasible chartered freedoms, [the bourgeoisie] has set up 
that single, unconscionable freedom— Free Trade.” (For 
a philosophic discussion of the relevance of Marx to 
today’s globalized capitalism, see “Celebrations of the 
150th anniversary of The Communist Manifesto,” avail- 
able from New & Letters.) 

ABROAD AT HOME 

Today’s globally integrated commodity production 
with its much touted U.S.-centered high-tech prosperity 
has as its foundation sweated labor both abroad and 
increasingly in this country’ s bottom tier economy— 
from chicken and fish farm processing to textiles and 
call centers. It is based as well on criminalizing the poor 
and homeless, with now over two million in prisons 
where there is growing use of prison labor (See pages 3 
and 10). 

While Black participation in the Seattle protests 
was small, Black masses have repeatedly declared 
this system unviable and in need of tearing down. 
Like the response of many Black leaders to the 1992 
Los Angeles Rebellion, Clinton and his friends in the 
labor bureaucracy hope to confine the struggle to the 
electoral arena. But workers, at least the rank and 
file, more often take their cue from the arena of pro- 
duction. “Every worker,” one Seattle protester 
explained, “has an immediate face for the undemocra- 
tic character of the WTO in the person of their boss.” 

The labor bureaucracy’s yearning for co-partnership 
with capitalists, asking for a place at the WTO’s bar- 
gaining table, is at odds with the notion of genuine 
democracy of workers taking control of their own lives 
and with the direct action of the youth and workers in 
Seattle. Clinton and now Gore, who the AFL-CIO 
bureaucrats have adopted as their candidate, espouse 
and administer the “free trade” ideology of the WTO 
and have done so ever since Clinton quickly forgot 
that he made human rights in China an issue in the 
1992 election. 

As Marx once said, politicians bow to capital because 
it is “an alienated social power which has gained an 
autonomous position and confronts society as a thing, 
and as the power that the capitalist has through this 
thing.” On the one hand, the WTO protests questioned 
whether to appeal, in a capitalist system, to state “sov- 
ereignty,” in other words, govemment-to-govemment 
relations based on regulating more or less the interna- 
tional flow of things, commodities and capital. 

The labor bureaucracy, on the other hand, wants to 
partner with Clinton and Gore and become a player in 
their arena of state-brokered agreements because, 
above all, they fear the workers confronting the “alien- 
ated social power” of capital through their own self- 
activity in the workplace. The appeal to U.S. “sover- 
eignty” also comes from liberals like Ralph Nader. This 
plays right into the hands of neo-fascists like Pat 




Buchanan who also declared his “support” for workers 
who engaged in a “peaceful,” that is, non-consequential 
protest against the WTO. 


Seattle’s huge protests did impact the outcome of the 
internal WTO negotiations. By itself the collapse of 
those negotiations cannot be declared a victory for the 
movement, as some have, because rulers had their own 
class reasons for turning to more nationalistic ideologies 
in order to help them stay in power. 

Nevertheless Seattle saw new international worker- 
to-worker connections as well as a coalescence of human 
rights and environmental activists with workers. The 
demonstrations in Seattle were billed as the revolt of 
“civil society” against the globalized economy. Many 
youth who focused on capitalism’s disregard for the envi- 
ronment are now reaching out to workers. The WTO 
events demonstrated the beginnings of global worker sol- 
idarity and social relations not between things— com- 
modities— and material relations between persons, but 
workers? own direct relations with each other. 

Stateville lock-down 

Once considered the most notorious, corrupt slave 
camp in Illinois, Stateville Maximum Security Prison 
still has a corrupt staff that has prisoners under control 
by stricter enforcement of numerous, insignificant 
prison rules. Stateville’s wardens under the direction of 
George DeTella, deputy director of the Illinois 
Department of Corrections (IDOC), have terminated all 
normal movement of prisoners and operated the prison 
under semi-lockdown conditions since 1996. This prison 
has been on lockdown— prisoners locked in their cells 24 
hours except for visits, writs or hospital passes— for 
approximately 120 days as of the end of 1999. 

For all prisoners in Stateville, 1999 brought many 
major changes in staff, policies and enforcement of 
rules. The director of the IDOC and Stateville’s two top 
wardens were replaced. Other major changes included 
increased lockdowns, confiscation of stingers (water 
heaters), deleting over 75 commissary items, big price 
increases in commissary items, huge increases in drug 
testing and so on. 

Almost all prisoners, if they could, would seek 
transfers to another prison, any prison just as 
long as it was not Stateville. 

Other things which happened throughout the year 
include random urine drug testing, with fewer prisoners 
testing positive each time. Officers also sent many pris- 
oners to segregation for minor rule violations that a few 
years before never were segregation walks. Prisoners 
often had to shower in cold water at least several times 
a month during cold and hot months. Stateville does not 
provide adequate hygiene and clothing items mandated 
by the Illinois Revised Statutes for prisoners. 

To an outsider, it may be hard to have any sym- 
pathy for prisoners. You are probably thinking, 
“Hey, they deserve whatever they get. Deal with 
it.” However, these same prisoners, over 90% of 
them, will return to society, possibly being “mad 
as hell” because they were treated like animals. 
Contrary to all the negative occurrences at 
Stateville, some prisoners are using this time to 
develop themselves spiritually, mentally, emotion- 
ally and physically. 

Let this review of Stateville motivate you to get 
involved with prison issues that revolve around humane 
conditions and treatment. These men in prison need 
your support to make it through the deplorable, desper- 
ate and desolate prison conditions which will only wors- 
en. Stop the madness!!! 

Tiberius Mays 
P.O. Box 112 N92625 
Joliet, IL 60434-0112 
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Struggle in Aceh intensifies 




New York— The mass movement for independence 
from Indonesia continues in Aceh, the province on the west- 
ern end of Sumatra. But in spite of the demonstration Nov. 

8 by half the population, the Indonesian government still 
refuses to schedule a referendum on Aceh’s future status. 
Instead, it has sent more and more special military units to 
the province, who beat and kill civilian activists every day. 
Some people think Jakarta will not dare to repeat its 
September slaughter of 
the East Timorese, espe- 
cially after parliament 
began an investigation of 
military ‘abuses in Aceh, 
but the repression is get- 
ting worse. It seems that 
Indonesia is instituting a 
counter-revolution early, 
creating fear and confu- 
sion in the population and 
the mass movement. 

Members of special units 
of the army, disguised as 
the elite police mobile 
brigade, are attack- 
ing people, _ spreading 
rumors and provoking vio- 
lence as an excuse to _ „ 

reimpose martial law. • Pol,ce confront V outh at a recent 

The mass civilian movement that exploded last year (see 
December 1999 News & Letters) is led by student organi- 
zations, who are planning to hold a referendum on inde- 
pendence themselves in June or July in light of Jakarta’s 
refusal to do so. Student groups held a rally Jan. 3 in the 
capital of Banda Aceh to mark the first anniversary of the 
massacre in Pusong. In that poor fishing village in north- 
ern Aceh, the military killed six unarmed villagers and 
wounded many more. No one has been prosecuted for the 
massacre. At the recent demonstration, the “police” point- 
ed M-16 rifles at the demonstrators and were closing in, so 
the students ended the rally. Going back to the office of the 
student group Student Solidarity for the People, they were 
attacked by three truckloads of “special police.” Three stu- 
dents were hospitalized after the soldiers finished kicking 
them and beating them with fists and guns, all the time 

saying, “You can call for your f g human rights, there 

are no human rights in Aceh.” 

Some student groups recently formed a new organiza- 
tion called Black Cat to protect the movement from 
attacks and provocateurs. Many of the police and 80% of * 
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the administrators have fled Aceh, especially since the 
attacks on police stations Dec. 4, the anniversary of the 
guerrilla movement’s declaration of independence. 
Civilians are afraid of the police and military anyway, so 
now people call on Black Cat for help instead. Its student 
members investigate common crimes as well as political 
threats, assaults and provocations. Recently, when hun- 
dreds of people in a refugee camp were poisoned, Black 

Cat found the boy who 
did it and learned that he 
was paid to. do so by 
someone connected to the 
military. 

In the areas where gov- 
ernment personnel, com- 
posed of military hierar- 
chies and police, have 
fled, people are reaching 
back into Aceh’s history to 
create self-governing vil- 
lages. These have leader- 
ship composed of four 
elders, one expert in each 
field religion, law, cus- 
toms, and the local eco- 
nomic base. Decisions are 
made by meetings of the 
prey-referendum demonstration, whole village. ’ 

The Indonesian government portrays the indepen- 
dence movement as comprised of Muslim fundamental- 
ists and guerrillas, when in fact it is a mass-based 
movement against military repression and for self- 
determination. Jakarta has offered to hold a referen- 
dum just on whether to have Islamic law apply in Aceh, 
but the province already has that right. Last year, it 
also won the right to keep a slightly larger share of the 
wealth ijt produces. 

Aceh is rich in natural gas and is highly industrial- 
ized, but most of what it produces does not benefit the 
impoverished population. Mobil Oil is partners with the 
Indonesian company that owns the gas, and Mobil has 
looked the other way while some 3,000 people have been 
killed by the military over the last 11 years. There is 
evidence Mobil even lent the military bulldozers to dig 
mass graves. 

The Student Coalition for Aceh was recently formed 
in New York, and invites the participation of students 
around the country and around the world who want to 
publicize events in Aceh. —Anne Jaclard 



Activists resist Iraq embargo 


Memphis, Tenn:— On Dec. 18, the one-year 
anniversary of Operation Desert Fox— the U.S. bombing 
campaign against Iraq named after the infamous Nazi 
tank commander Erwin Rommel— the Humanitarian 
Action Collective and supporters assembled at the 


UNICEF, in their 1998 report on Iraq, states that 5,700 
Iraqi children under the age of five die every month due 
to the UN economic sanctions. 

Hospitals lack basics; birth defects in Iraq since 
Operation Desert Storm have risen drastically as have 


1 War on youth’ in California 

Oakland, Cal. —The insanity of this society is most 
recently reflected in ex-governor Pete Wilson’s initiative 
called “Gang Violence and Youth Crime Prevention.” 
This initiative* known as Proposition 21 will allow pros- 
ecutors to lock up youth as young as 14 in adult facilities 
for the “crime” of spraying graffiti. Proposition 21 will 
make property damage of $400 a felony strike. 

The youth organizing against this initiative rightly 
call it a “War on Youth.” They held a number of demon- 
strations, hip-hop benefits, educationals, petition drives 
and other events since the fall to warn people about its 
implications. There was a large contingent of youth 
against Proposition 21 at the San Francisco Martin 
Luther King, Jr., freedom parade on Jan. 17. A young 
woman, for example, said “Youth were heavily involved 
in the Civil Rights Movement. Proposition 21 would 
lock us up before we have a chance to do anything.” A 
young Asian woman pointed out that California is num- 
ber one in prison building and 41st in school spending. 

A young Black man said; “You can get a job in prison, 
but you can’t get one on the outside. They pay you 15 
cents an hour to make a chip, but when you get out, you 
think they’ll pay you $22 an hour to do the same thing? 
No! Because now you have a record.” 

Many are concerned with the loosened criteria for 
definition of a gang. You can be entered into the gang 
database solely on suspicion and then convicted of a 
felony by association. Gang member is a new code word 
primarily for minority youth. 

This proposition continues the anti-human spirit of 
the 3 Strikes law, which used racist images of violent 
offenders to give prosecutors vast powers and resulted 
in the incarceration of millions of non-violent people 
like drug addicts. Of the fastest growing segment of the 
prison population, women, 80% are convicted of drug- 
related offenses. What no one is discussing is the impact 
of this proposition on young women, who don’t even 
need to commit a crime’ to be locked up. Currently they 
are locked up for status offenses, like truancy. 

— Urszula Wislanka 

Thoughts on nature and labor 

The Seattle mass protest on Nov. 30, 1999 saw youth 
and labor united against the World Trade Organization. 
The reality is that global capitalism is squeezing the life 
out of humanity. This is reflected in sweated labor being 
suffocated the world over through industrial pollution. 

The new of labor and youth fighting on common 
ground is a unity being forged by nature, interpreted 
not just as wildlife preservation, but the connection 
between nature and humanity; human nature as Marx 
characterized it as being central to the full development 
of the human being, i.e. freedom. 

That concept seems to run central to how the envi- 
ronmental movement, with youth in the forefront, can 
link up with labor which sees jobs exported overseas to 
a cheaper labor force. The call from labor has been to 
condemn those corporations who export jobs abroad. 
The Third World standard of living should be equal to 
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Crosstown Post Office here to protest eight years of a 
merciless U.S. foreign policy and to mail several hun- 
dred pounds of medicine and textbooks. 

• The demonstration was followed by a forum/panel at 
the Mid-South Peace and Justice Center which included 
Angela Schindler, who recently went on a Voices in the 
Wilderness delegation to Iraq; Father Joe Kerrigan of 
Immaculate Conception Catholic Church; and Mid- 
South Peace and Justice board member, Pete Gathje. 

The UN economic sanctions imposed on Iraq in 1990 
are devastating. The Oil For Food Program barely 
meets the needs of the people, and importing even sim- 
ple medicine and sanitation equipment is impossible. 
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cancer rates due to the U.S. use of armor-piercing 
depleted Uranium— which has also been cited as a 
direct cause of Gulf War Syndrome. The economy, infra- 
structure, and health of Iraqis are in absolute ruin. 
Without water sanitation- systems and the ability to 
make or import medicine, Iraqis, especially the young 
and infirm suffer slow death by U.S. foreign policy. 

The Humanitarian Action Collective conducted a 
medicine drive recently for the people of Iraq. Hundreds 
of bottles of medicine were collected and sent to Sister 
Anne Montgomery. Transporting these contraband 
catheters and children’s cough medicine, a delegation of 
Dominican nuns from New York City departs for an ille- 
gal humanitarian mission -to Iraq in February. 

Operation Desert Storm saw the end of weapons inspec- 
tions and the beginning of an unrelenting series of air 
strikes over the two “no-fly zones” in northern and south- 
ern Iraq. Since our government gave the Iraqis bombs for 
Christmas last year, the Humanitarian Action Collective 
wanted to make a gesture of peace toward the people of 
Iraq by demonstrating our resistance to the sanctions. 

—Lee Lawrence and Ceylon Mooney 


the laws that govern U.S. industry in order to give U.S. 
workers an equal playing field. “Foreign” labor cannot 
be exploited tenfold. In a sense, it is a call for workers of 
the world to unite. 

The exhaustion of capitalist production is reflected in 
the ground soil, clear cutting and destruction of the 
Brazilian rain forest. The exploitation of nature by man 
is not far removed from the exploitation of man by man. 
With the capitalist exhaustion of labor comes the star- 
vation and hunger of humanity. 

If nature is not just the practical activity of humani- 
ty, nature is the internal passion and hunger for libera- 
tion in action. 

“We do not, therefore see in Nature the coming-to-be 
of the universal; that is, the universal side of Nature 
has no history. The science, political constitutions, etc., 
on the other hand, have a history, for they are the uni- 
versal in the sphere of Mind” (Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Nature, p. 280). 

New life for the future world, universal life to develop in 
which labor creates in harmony with nature is in the. hands 
of those that do the work. Reason is the key to action. 

—Gene Ford 


INTERNET 


INTERNATIONAL MARXiST-HUMANISTS 


From the May 1960 News 
& Letters: "A Marxist- 
Humanist looks at the free- 
dom fighters of South U.S.A.” 
by Raya Duttayevskaya 


The greatest achievement of the pre- 
sent Freedom Fighters in South USA is 
its own working existence. The elemen- 
tal outburst of Southern Negro college 
students took the form of sitting down at 
segregated lunch counters, asking to he 
served, and continuing to sit down after 
service was refused. 

The spontaneous movement spread 
from Greensboro, North Carolina, 
where it began on February 1 , till it now 
covers the entire South, including 
Mississippi. In that notorious lynch 
state, however, the form of the move- 
ment is not that of the sit-down, but the 
more passive boycott... 


What the Freedom Fighters of South 
USA show is that revolution is only the 
evolution in the fullness of time and in 
the elemental form called forth by the 
needs of the movement. The form any fur- 
ther development of this movement will 
take no one can foretell, or dictate. What 
we can do is not to create new points of 
confusion in the thinking of the young 
freedom fighters as their doing leads them 
to grapple with the foundation of a new 
society whose point of departure and 
point of return alike would center around 
the relation of man to man — the relation 
of man to man sans exploitation and 
discrimination. 
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Our Life and Times 


Crisis in Russia in wake of Chechen war 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Boris Yeltsin's surprise Jan. 1 resignation, which 
allowed the former KGB man, Vladimir Putin, to 
assume the presidency, has deepened the drift toward 
authoritarianism. Putin has not hesitated to form an 
alliance with the Stalinist Communist Party. His recent 
and very relative popularity has rested on a single 
issue, his appeal to the rankest Russian chauvinism 
against national minorities as he has conducted a bru- 
tal war against the tiny republic of Chechnya. Putin has 
also attempted to reassert Russian power with some 
nuclear saber rattling, admitting for the first time that 
Russia would conduct a first strike “if necessary.” 

The new Chechen war, on the heels of the 1994-96 
one, has devastated Chechnya but done absolutely noth- 
ing to stem the deteriorating conditions of life and labor 
of the Russian people. Since September, Russian forces 
have mercilessly bombed Chechnya’s towns and vil- 
lages, following that up with looting and murder. They 
have driven hundreds of thousands from their homes 
and have not hesitated to machine-gun refugees. Their 
corrupt officers have also sold off military supplies, 
including thousands of arms to the Chechen resistance. 

The tide of battle began to turn in late November, 
when Chechens began to ambush Russian patrols. By 

Hijacking of Indian plane 

In December, Islamic militants supporting the seces- 
sion of Kashmir from India hijacked an Indian plane, forc- 
ing it to land in Afghanistan. In the end, the Indian gov- 
ernment agreed to free several Kashmiri militants, the 
hostages were released, and the hijackers melted away. 

The hijacking was yet another chapter in the half-centu- . 
ry-old rivalry between mainly Hindu India and overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim Pakistan, the latter a supporter of secession 
for majority Muslim Kashmir. In 1998, the rulers of India 
and then Pakistan each tested nuclear weapons openly. 
The Indian government has publicly blamed Pakistan for 
the hijacking, heightening tensions once again. 

Last October, the Hindu chauvinist Atal Behari 
Vajpayee government won a solid majority in elections in 
India. This same government began the nudear tests in 
1998. Also in October, Pakistan’s unpopular and authori- 
tarian Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif was overthrown by 
the even more authoritarian General Pervez Musharraf, in 
a pattern of corruption and coups that has marked the his- 
tory of that country since it broke away from India in 1947. 

Irish accords underway 

The implementation of the April 1998 Northern 
Ireland accords leading to political power sharing 
between Protestants and Catholics got-underway Dec. 2. 
Two elements were central: pressure applied by Britain 
and the U.S., and support from the majority of Irish, 
north and south, for an end to both paramilitary and 
state supported violence. 

The coalition government, headed by David Trimble of 
the majority Protestant Ulster Unionist Party and includ- 
ing representatives of Sinn Fein, terminated rule by 
Britain which was imposed 25 years ago at the height of 
the Catholic minority struggle for tivil rights. Over 15,000 
British troops still remain. For the first time since parti- 
tion, the Irish Republic has revoked claims on Ulster, and 
a few tentative cross border bodies have been set up. 

The current implementation, however, is still on shaky 
ground. Trimble and the Unionists have set a Feb. 12 dead- 
line for evidence that the IRA, which has observed a cease- 
fire since July 1997, has begun turning in arms to a third 
party commission. If not, they will pull out of the coalition 
government, likely setting off a new round of mindless sec- 
tarian killing to which the majority is so opposed. 


mid- January, strong Chechen counterattacks besieged 
several towns the Russians thought to have been behind 
the lines. These counterattacks are sure to continue 
even if the Russians succeed in taking Grozny. 

Putin is discovering what Yeltsin learned in 1994-96: 
Although Russia’s technological superiority allows it to 
pound civilians with impunity, when its demoralized 
and often unpaid ground troops try to hold territory, 
they are no match for Chechens fighting for the inde- 
pendence of their country. 

Inside Russia, courageous human rights activists 
such as Sergei Kovaliev and Yelena Bonner, widow of 
Andrei Sakharov, have been among the few to openly 
condemn this imperialist war. However, even some of 
these activists, including Kovaliev, have opposed 
Bonner's open support for an independent Chechnya. 
The Chechen people clearly demand this, although few 



Chechen refugee wanders the streets near Grozny. 


Panama gets canal 

The Panama Canal was relinquished from U.S. con- 
trol on Dec. 31, after nearly a century of U.S. occupation 
of the Canal Zone, under provisions of the 1978 treaty 
brokered by then-President Jimmy Carter who led the 
U.S. delegation at a ceremony held Dec. 14. No ranking 
members of the Clinton administration attended. 

Reactionary U.S. pundits nostalgically extolled the 
canal as the technological crown jewel of tum-of-the-cen- 
tury imperialism, failing to credit the brutalization and 
deaths of tens of thousands of Black, ladino and native 
Panamanian workers who built the canal under the rigid 
race-nationality system set up and maintained by the U.S. 

Nearly half the population of Panama fives in poverty. 
Newly-elected President Moscoso has insisted that the 
canal be run for profit, but she has not indicated whether 
the profits will go to improving social conditions, or how 
the government intends to replace the $350 million which 
U.S. control generated. The ruling elite is making money 
in real estate and development contracts in the former 
Canal Zone, which is also being “globalized” through for- 
eign projects ranging from port facilities to luxury resorts. 

On another front, Panamanian environmentalists are 
warning against the increased degradation of the water- 
shed through erosion due to construction and the settle- 
ment of poor communities, as each ship passing through 
the locks uses 52 million gallons of fresh water. 

December also marked the tenth anniversary of the 
1989 U.S. invasion that overthrew Noriega. The huge 
U.S. Southern Command military headquarters has 
moved its operations from Panama to Miami, but under 
the 1978 treaty, the U.S. retains the right to intervene 
if it deems the canal is under threat. 


of them support uncritically their current leadership 
which contains its share of Islamic fundamentalists, 
corrupt politicians, and gangsters. 

For their part, the Western powers, especially the 
U.S., have shed crocodile tears, but done nothing to sup- 
port Chechnya. They have ignored the fact that Russian 
troop levels in the Caucasus now surpass the limits set 
by the Treaty on Conventional Forces in Europe. They 
have refused to slow or cut off their massive economic 
aid which is financing the war. 

The Chechen independence struggle has a long histo- 
ry and will not be suppressed. In 1853, Karl Marx, a 
strong supporter of Chechnya, wrote that the failure of 
the West to support them in that period would “neither 
out-voice history nor silence the mountaineers, the 
clashing of whose arms proves to the world that the 
Caucasus does not... belong to Russia” ( Marx-Engels 
Collected, Works , Vol. 12, 406). 

Having suffered greatly under the Tsars, the Chechen 
people experienced even worse under Stalin, who in 
1944 deported this entire people (and others) en masse 
to Central Asia. Hundreds of thousands died along the 
way. Inside Stalin’s labor camps, the Chechens stood 
out among other oppressed nationalities for their 
absolute refusal to accept Russian authority. That spir- 
it, still alive today, is haunting Russia. 

Socialist win in Chile 

Ricardo Lagos narrowly won (by 2.5%) the presidential 
election in Chile on Jan. 16 against the right-wing candi- 
date, Joaquin Lavin. Lagos is the first socialist president 
since Salvador Allende was overthrown in a bloody mili- 
tary coup in 1973 led by Gen. Augusto Pinochet. . 

The closeness of the vote in part demonstrated how 
both candidates attempted to distance themselves from 
the events of 1973 and what they represent. Lavin, who 
once held a position in Pinochet’s government and visited 
him in London after Pinochet was arrested in 1998, cam- 
paigned as a U.S.-style “compassionate conservative.” 

Lagos fan with the center-left Concertacion coalition, 
mainly Christian Democrats and Socialists, who have 
held the presidency in Chile since 1990 when Pinochet’s 
dictatorship ended. While Lagos had once been part of 
Allemde’s socialist government, he long since moved with 
the social democratic tendency away from Marxism. 

Both candidates opposed Pinochet’s extradition to 
Spain to stand trial on charges of torture and murder, 
and tried to keep the issue low key during the cam- 
paign. Now that the British government has ruled : 
Pinochet medically unfit to be sent to Spain to stand { 
trial, he may quickly return to Chile. This could be the 
first test of Lagos’ presidency, since many of his sup- 
porters want Pinochet’s self-conferred immunity over- 
turned so that he can be prosecuted. Relatives of 
Pinochet’s victims have filed nearly 50 legal cases, to , 
which Pinochet will have to respond. 


Coming next month... 

A special section introducing 
the recently-published Chinese 
edition of Marxism and Freedom 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, with a 
new introduction. 

Don’t miss it! 


========== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = J. - = = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayev.skaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Accuride 
struggle 
tests UAW 

by Htun Lin 

Billy Robinson, president of UAW Local 2036, came 
to Oakland, Cal. on Nov. 5 to appeal for help for union- 
ists in the ongoing struggle in Henderson, Ky. Local 
2036 represents 400 Accuride workers who make 80% 
of the wheels on American trucks, such as Ford, GM, 
Navistar and Mack. 

In February 1998 Accuride Wheel Corporation 
demanded draconian take-aways. No union rights in 
the shop. No way to file a grievance except on your own 
time. No stewards in the plant. The right to reclassify 
any job. The right to contract out any work. They 
refused to include any language prohibiting discrimi- 
nation. In effect, Accuride demanded that workers 
destroy their own union. 

Not surprisingly the workers voted to strike 370 to 9 
and struck, authorized by the regional director of the 
UAW, on Feb.' 20, 1998. The company then locked these 
workers out after they voted to return to work without 
approving the company proposal. 

Robinson said, "The proposal they gave us in Sep- 
tember 1998 contained the same language on their 
right to subcontract any work and all the other offen- 
sive language that was in their first offer. No union 
rights in the plant. No set classifications. Except this 
time they threw in another kicker: the unilateral, unre- 
stricted right to change, modify, alter or delete the pen- 
sion plan at any time. They also demanded the same 
unilateral, unrestricted rights to change our insurance 
co-payments. We presented this to the membership 
who rejected it overwhelmingly." 

On Aug. 14, 1999 the UAW International called 
Robinson at home and told him to have his executive 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Specter of Tilden-Hayes 

by John Alan 

The cantankerous political struggle for the White 
House by the Republican and the Democratic parties 
isn't a new phenomenon. It had historic precedent in 
1876 when the Democratic Governor Samuel J. Tilden 
of New York and the Republican Rutherford B. Hayes, 
a former Union officer and a three-time governor of 
Ohio, ran for president. 

At the time the Republican Party was the party of 
labor and African Americans, It was as a result of this 
election and the maneuverings around gaining the 
political office that Republicans became the party of 
emerging American corporate capitalism. 

Tilden won the popular vote. The winner in that 
election needed only the majority of the electoral votes 
from Oregon, South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, 
which were the decisive states at that time. According 
to historians, in those three southern States the elec- 
tion was fraudulent. Both parties were engaged in 
election malpractice. The Republican-controlled elec- 
tion board invalidated enough of the Democratic votes 
to give Hayes 185 electoral votes, a majority of one. 

To determine whether the election of Hayes was 
legal Congress set up an electoral commission com- 
posed of Republicans and Democrats from the Senate 
and the House plus two Republicans and two Democ- 
rats from the Supreme Court to examine the charges of 
voting fraud. By a majority of one, the commission 
gave the election to Hayes. 

Hayes' narrow congressional victory was only the tip 
of a political iceberg. The source of his victory was a 
secret bargain he had made with southern Congress- 
men, industrialists and railroad corporations, who 
wanted to exploit southern labor and natural 
resources. Hayes promised that he would adopt a 
southern policy which would open the South for their 
exploitation. 

Thus, when Hayes became president, he ordered the 
withdrawal of Federal troops from the southern states; 
he stopped Reconstruction and gave "home rule" to the 
former slave masters and their henchmen, the Ku 
Klux Klan. The Klan spread beast-like terror among 
African Americans and their supporters and re-estab- 
lished a racially segregated society. 

(Continued on page 8) 



Election turmoil exposes 


fault lines in U.S. society 

by Olga Domanski 


It appears we are now confronting a White House 
inhabited by the Christian Coalition escorted by 
George W. Bush. How far from a mandate Bush will 
have, however, is clear from the turmoil that has 
engulfed the nation ever 
since the Nov. 7 presiden- 
tial election revealed the 
enormous instability under- 
lying the most powerful 
nation on earth. It has torn 
away the facade of Ameri- 
can "democracy" and 
revealed the determination 
of the forces of revolt to 
demand real democracy by 
making their voices heard. 

The spontaneous way 
African Americans, Jews 
and Haitians took to the 
streets in Florida within 
hours to protest the thwart- 
ing of their votes on Nov. 7 
puts fear in the hearts of all 
rulers. Their determination 
not to let any such activity 
get out of hand is what 
defined the response of both 
George W. Bush and A1 
Gore and tells the tale of 
the fate of bourgeois democracy. 

Far from reaching out to all those demanding to be 
heard in Florida and throughout the land. Gore made 
it clear that he would fight on strictly constitutional 
lines and reached out only to the courts to insist on a 
manual recount of the contested votes. 

Bush, on the other hand, was not restrained by any 
illusions about bourgeois democracy. The minute the 


Florida Supreme Court ruled that the manual 
recounts had to be included in the vote, he took two 
actions. One was to appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
to overrule the Florida court's decision. The other was 
to unleash a mob of seasoned Republican goons to 
rampage in storm-trooper fashion where ballots were 
being counted in Miami- 
Dade County. It stopped the 
counting dead. 

The figures that the 
Republican pit-bull Secre- 
tary of State Katherine Har- 
ris announced as "certified," 
which Bush used to declare 
himself president-elect on 
Nov. 26, were efficiently 
"cleansed," not only of the 
Miami-Dade figures but of 
hundreds of other Florida 
votes that had been expected 
to go to Gore. 

DEEP DIVISIONS 

The Nov. 7 elections made 
clear deep divisons of class, 
race, gender, age, and geog- 
raphy. None can deny the 
way in which women came 
out in disproportionately 
high numbers to vote 
against Bush because of his 
chilling threat to women's rights, particularly if he 
should be the one to choose the next three seats on the 
Supreme Court. 

Most of all, none can deny the huge Black vote that 
took one battleground state after another from Bush. 
Gore won Michigan thanks to getting 90% of the Black 

(Continued on page 10) 



The new freedom movement in Iran 


Editor's note: Gholamreza Mohajerinejad is a leader 
of the July 1999 student protests in Iran. He left Iran 
after his release from prison to speak out and mobilize 
support for his imprisoned comrades, especially 
Manuchehr Mohammadi, an Iranian dissident whose 
life remains in grave jeopardy. The following is a trans- 
lation of a talk by Mohajerinejad to the Chicago local of 
News and Letters Committees on Oct. 22. 

In July of 1999 Iranian students rose up for the first 
time since the university purges began in 1981-83. 
This was a most remarkable achievement given the 
long history of war, murder, and violence that form the 
basis of the present regime. 

The U.S. embassy hostage taking in 1979 destroyed 
international solidarity with Iranians and projected a 
violent image of us. The war with Iraq allowed two dic- 
tators to send hundreds of thousands to their deaths 
and provided a perfect pretext for sending opposition 
members into prisons or death camps. 

During the 1980s students and faculty whose only 
crime was thinking differently and demanding free- 
dom were purged. Only those with Islamic tendencies 
backed by the regime were allowed open activities on 
the university campus. 

This was similar to what happened under totalitar- 
ian Communist regimes. In Iran, instead of the official 
state ideology of "dialectical materialism" theological 
studies were forced on students. University admit- 
tance was often based oh rigid selection standards 
where Islam was the cover over human creativity. 

BIRTH OF NEW STUDENT MOVEMENT 

After the Iran-Iraq war, new opportunities arose for 
students to make demands. These were very oppres- 
sive times, but there was also finally some room for 
expression. In 1994 a group of students began a secu- 
lar student movement. One of its founders, Manuchehr 
Mohammadi, is now in prison. I was honored to help in 
the formation of this movement. 

What we did was considered insanity at the time. 
We were viciously attacked. Vigilantes attacked 
Mohammadi, and only the university president was 
able to pull him out and save him. We were also 
attacked in the dormitories and had to go into hiding 
for a year and a half. 

Our crime was refusing to pledge allegiance and 
demanding a non-religious regime. After a period of 


underground work, such as distribution of our 
demands in flyers, we decided to begin openly mobiliz- 
ing the student movement again in 1997. 

Our open protests began with syndicalist and ended 
with political demands. For the first time students 
came out 10,000-strong and confronted security forces 
on the streets with the slogan, "Long live freedom!" 
and "Down with dictatorship!" 

NEW KIND OF OPPOSITION 

Having lived under conditions of war and murder 
for over 15 years, we decided to move in a non-violent 
and lawful direction. Although some of the pre-1979 
generation of freedom fighters did not agree with this 
approach, we considered it to be the best way to 
achieve our goal. Because we live in an information 
age, we chose to let the battle of ideas and confronta- 
tion of rational thoughts be the way of reaching suc- 
cess. Besides, faced with a regime that was so armed 
to the teeth, we had no choice. Armed struggle was 
tried for many years, and it had only proven to give 
more time and power to the regime. 

It was during this time that Khatami was elected as 
president. Our student organization voted for him, but 
we made clear that we didn't consider him our savior, 
and we didn't have faith in him. We declared even then 
that those who participated in elections did it to say 
"no" to the Islamic regime. 

The struggle took a serious turn when even many of 
those in the regime began repeating our slogans. But I 
believe just as the sun must eventually break through 
the clouds, so too their true colors must also begin to 
show themselves. 

Mohammadi and I were invited to speak outside the 
country two years ago. Because we promoted non-vio- 
lence, many considered us to be opportunists. I was 
sad to see such factionalism. When Mohammadi and I 


(Continued on page 11) 
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New highpoint in women's movement? 

by Anne Jaclard 


The Oct. 17 World March of Women (WMW), which 
I wrote about in the November issue of News & Letters, 
was a highpoint in condemning the world capitalist 
system as the antithesis of women's desires. At a 
moment when capitalism is supposed to be tri- 
umphant, the thousands of women's 
organizations and labor unions rep- 
resented situated feminist demands 
within the burgeoning anti-global 
capital movements. As such the WMW brought front 
and center some of the challenges of today's Women's 
Liberation Movement. 

The WMW was free of the Left's knee-jerk anti-U.S. 
imperialism that prevents it from criticizing horrible 
governments. Kurdish An Sharrif, an Iraqi woman liv- 
ing in NY, marched in protest against the U.S.’s devas- 
tating economic sanctions against Iraq, but she also 
marched against the lack of human rights in Iraq, 
where "no one can say anything." In fact, the govern- 
ments of every country represented, including the 
poorest, got blamed for women's oppression along with 
global capitalism and imperialism. This shows women 
to be clearer thinkers than much of the anti-globaliza- 
tion movement, which tends to blame "greedy rich peo- 
ple" and the U.S. government for all the crimes of the 
capitalist system. 

Another highpoint of the demonstration was its lack 
of illusions that U.S.-style "democracy" brings free- 
dom, or even good jobs. Jacquelie Ki-Zerbo of Burkina 
Faso said, "[The U.N] thinks that when you have an 
election, you have democracy. That is not true. They 
should support people's and grass roots groups that 
work within communities." How true this sounds for 
the U.S. today, since our presidential election was 
exposed as fraudulent! 

If this or any movement is to go forward and not stop 
at what it is against, it needs to articulate what it is 
for. I loved the statement by the Tunisian Women's 
Organization, an association of mothers working for 
peace, against hunger, and for equality with men, on a 
flyer that singled out the humanism of the interna- 
tional women's movement: "Given the humanist 
dimension of this march and its noble meanings, we 
affirm that women's dignity is indivisible and part and 
parcel of men's dignity." 

Fighting toxic racism 

Editors note: The City of Chicago has offered 
MRC / Prima Plastics factory 11 acres of public land for 
50tf a square foot in Little Village, the second largest 
Mexican-American community in the U.S. The land is 
across the street from hundreds of homes and apart- 
ments. Little Village ranks third worst in the Chicago 
metropolitan area in air pollution and total toxins. 
Below we print excerpts of an interview with Alma-Iris 
Montes, a 22-year-old organizer with the Little Village 
Environmental Justice Organization (LVEJO). 

Chicago— On Oct. 31, LVEJO brought 40 people to 
the zoning hearing to speak out against the factory 
deal and to offer alternative sites away from our 
homes. The politicians didn't want to listen to us and 
the public land was rezoned for industry On Nov. 5, 
LVEJO gathered about 300 people for a demonstra- 
tion. We had a permit and were accompanied by the 
police. 

We headed towards Alderman Munoz's office. His 
assistant tried to kick us out, telling us, "This is pri- 
vate property." We laughed because this is the public 
space we elected Munoz to. We marched to his house 
next and he came outside. I had the megaphone and 
asked him, “Is it true that you sold the land for 50 
cents a square foot?" He wouldn't answer. I walked 
towards him and offered him the megaphone to talk to 
the people. He refused and all of a sudden Sgt. Garcia 
hit me in the face. I didn't see it coming. I was knocked 
down. Then he threw me up against the gate of the 
Alderman's house. 

Sgt. Garcia was yelling, "You're going to jail because 
you have a big mouth and don't know when to keep it 
shut." I was yelling that I was going to jail for democ- 
racy, for our health and our children. I have a four- 
month-old son. I was harassed and threatened in jail 
by the police and charged with disorderly conduct. 

Twenty people came to bail me out with donation 
money they collected. The support and unity the peo- 
ple in Little Village have is really strong. The people 
feel really passionate about this issue because it 
affects their lives and children. They are outraged the 
city would consider putting a factory near our houses. 
We consider it environmental racism. 

We have one library in our community of 91,000. It 
looks like a rundown apartment building. It's always 
packed and the books are outdated. I've worked in 
really nice communities before. I've seen the books and 
videos those parents can check out for their children. 
We don't even have books in our own language, or any 
books about our culture. 

Time and time again I hear Gore's campaign man- 
ager, Mayor Daley's brother, say, "Let the will of the 
people decide who will be president." But the people of 
Little Village have been shut off from any decision 
making about our lives and health. We want democra- 
cy in our neighborhood. We want to decide where 
things get built and what should get built. This strug- 
gle will stay alive. 


However, because there was no conference where 
women could talk seriously as a whole group, instead of 
while they demonstrated, we did not have the opportu- 
nity to discuss both theory and practice. This is a prob- 
lem common to most radical movements today— they 
see activism as the solution, as if we could transform 
the world simply by getting all the 
women together. If the task were 
that easy, we would be well on the 
way. 

Condemnation of the personifica- 
tions of capital, whether "greedy" people, governments 
or world financial institutions, without understanding 

and making 
explicit what capi- 
talism itself is, 
cripples move- 
ments for change. 
It means that we 
do not know what 
must be uprooted 
in order to win 
our demands. In 
fact, WMW 
evinced a misun- 
derstanding of 
capitalism by its 
demand for 
"equality of 
wealth between 
rich and poor." 
Women need to 
understand that 
there is not a pool 
of wealth to be 
divided up; our 
enemy is not the 
people in the rul- 
ing class, but 
rather a system of 
creating wealth 
that by its own 
necessity must impoverish the majority and subjugate 
women. 

If we already know what we need to do, and that is 
just to inspire more women to join us, then we only 
need to energize each other, and we don't need serious 
discussions of theory and practice. Some call this atti- 
tude disdain for theory, but more correctly, it is the 
unexamined adoption of one theory— that change is 
created by activity alone— a theory that proved disas- 
trous over and over to 20th century social movements. 

When the modern Women's Liberation Movement 
arose over 30 years ago and its radical vision spread 
like wildfire around the world, it compelled a recogni- 
tion of the power of ideas. Marxist-Humanists thought 
its emphasis on human relations would lead women to 
want to grasp and re-create Marx's humanism, a task 
the philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya called "the chal- 
lenge to our age." But many women succumbed to the 
pull of the ideas of pragmatism, private enclaves for 
feminism and other theories that eschew Marx's con- 
cept of a thorough-going social revolution. Many 
assumed they knew what Marxism is— Russia, China, 
and others— accepting as true the horrible distortions 
of Marx put forth by the same male theoreticians they 
condemned for failing to address women's concerns. 
Marxist-feminism fell out of favor as capitalism was 
declared triumphant and politics moved to the Right 
all over the world. The women's movement was not 
immune from these pulls. 

If the WMW is to mark a new beginning, it must be 
a new beginning in theoretical explorations as well as 
anti-capitalist actions, or it too can end. up being one 
more high point that perishes. 

Queer Notes 

by Suzanne Rose 

Aaron McKinney, the man convicted of killing gay 
college student Matthew Shepard, was sentenced to 
two consecutive life terms on Nov. 2. He was convicted 
of felony murder, which carries a possible death sen- 
tence. He avoided the death penalty in a deal with the 
prosecutors that was put forth by Shepard's parents, 
Dennis and Judy. 

* * * 

A historic decision in Hawaii gives two lesbian cou- 
ples joint, co-parent adoption of their children in state 
family court. Until this decision, lesbian/gay/transgen- 
der couples in Hawaii did not have access to any mar- 
riage related rights relating to adoption, divorce, 
alimony, child custody or child support. 

* * * 

“Human Rights Concerning Gay Men and Lesbians: 
The Experience of Work and Establishing of Coopera- 
tion Among Lesbian and Gay Organizations in the 
Post-Soviet States" is the title of an international con- 
ference that was held Oct. 19-21 in Kiev, Ukraine. The 
Russian-language conference was organized by the 
Ukrainian Section of the International Society for 
Human Rights and the Nash Mir (Our World) gay and 
lesbian center in Lugansk, Ukraine, which began to 
organize in 1996. 

* * * 

Indonesian student groups are leading the way 
demanding justice after 150 masked people assaulted 
gays and transgenders at an AIDS awareness event. 
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Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 


A Women's World Forum against .Violence held this 
month in Valencia, Spain saw 1,300 women from 110 
countries discuss domestic violence; armed conflict; 
women's genital mutilation, and sexual exploitation. 
Earlier this year, more than 90 women's groups filed a 
lawsuit in Barcelona demanding the withdrawal of a 
recently published book, Women in Islam, by a Muslim 
leader from Malaga. It includes "advice on wife-beat- 
ing" which graphicly describes exactly how a husband 
should beat his wife. 


Close to 2,000 women of all ages marched in the 
streets of Beirut, Lebanon recently in support of 
women's fights and a halt to sexual discrimination and 
violence. "Our rights will not wait until political and 
sectarian problems are solved," read one banner. 

*** 

Charging that welfare reform is a human rights vio- 
lation, the Poor People's Economic Human Rights 
Campaign is seeking people to join a petition before 
the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights 
accusing the U.S. government of violating economic 
human rights by enacting and implementing welfare 
"deform" laws. Women who would like to tell their sto- 
ries of violations suffered under welfare cutbacks can 
call 215/203-1945 or email kwru@libertynet.org. 

30 year abortion fight 

New York— A meeting on the history of the move- 
ment for abortion rights, called "No Restrictions: His- 
tory in Action," was held Oct. 26 at Judson Memorial 
Church in Greenwich Village. Thirty years ago, the 
church was home to an underground abortion service 
and an early speak-out on abortion. In 1969-70, the 
Women's Liberation Movement galvanized the fight 
for legalisation through speak-outs at which women 
publicly declared they had had illegal abortions and 
described! the horrors of their clandestine experiences. 

"No Restrictions" refers to the fact that the Women's 
Liberation Movement fought for abortion "on 
demand," a concept that has all but disappeared with 
all the restrictions on abortion rights since Roe v. 
Wade. Yet little was said about the threat of the Radi- 
cal Right, or why we fell so short of our original vision. 

Over 200 in attendance— more young feminists than 
ones from the early struggle— heard several women 
reproduce their speeches from the 1969-70 speak-outs. 

Ellen Willis and Rosalyn Baxandall, now academics, 
told how the Women's ‘Liberation Movement pushed 
New York into becoming the first state to legalize abor- 
tion in 1970, three years before Roe v. Wade. They and 
others forimed History in Action and put on this meet- 
ing in response to a New York Times story last spring 
that made it appear as if the state legislature acted out 
of the goodness of their hearts. In fact the Women's 
Liberation Movement had changed the terms of the 
debate by sitting-in at legislative hearings. For a bib- 
liography and other information about the early abor- 
tion rights movement, contact History in Action by e- 
mail at sjr5@nyu.edu (Sonia Jaffe Robbins). 

Unfortunately, the many speakers expressed not 
one word of critique about the movement's failure to 
secure safe, accessible reproductive rights. I was 
astounded, considering how our rights have been whit- 
tled away. 

Have these older feminists given up hope of accom- 
plishing more than preserving our history? Have they 
become willing to leave "action" to any group who 
promises to organize without any discussion of the 
process and content needed for a renewed Women's 
Liberation Movement to succeed? 

— A.J 
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Ovemite: one year and counting 


Memphis, Term. —The Ovemite strike has been 
going on a little bit more than a year, since Oct. 24, 
1999. It's been rough on a lot of people and a lot of the 
guys have gone back in even though they had gotten 
jobs other places and were making as good money as 
they were making at Ovemite. We knew we were tak- 
ing on a giant, we knew it would be a hard fight .when 
we came Out. 

This strike has really given you a chance to get to 
know people. Those you thought were weak you find 
out were really strong, and others were not as strong 
as you thought. 

Our picket line is still going. They closed the gates 
on Brooks Road to cut down the visibility of the strik- 
ers. Now the picket line is down Cazassa, a little 
street, so the strike is not as visible and people say: 
"We thought the strike was over. We didn't see anybody 
up on Brooks Road anymore." But we got the picket 
line up and we're trying to hang onto what we got. 

Ovemite had been handling Viking Freight which 
American Freight owned. So when Federal Express 
bought American Freight, that means they will handle 
all that Viking business themselves and cut a lot of 
Ovemite's revenue. The less revenue they have coming 
in, the less money they have to fight .us. 

We're picketing companies that use Overnite. We've ’ 
got them kicked out from companies all across the 
country, like Mack Truck. The program starts here in 
Memphis. We're going to go to some of the biggest com- 
panies that they have contracts with to get them to 
throw Ovemite out until we get a deal with them. 

It's surprising the strike has gone on for so long 
because Ovemite is losing money, money, money. But 
they've had their way for so long that they would 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

committee meet them that afternoon: "I've been in the 
UAW for 23 years. My granddaddy sat on the front 
porch sipping moonshine with John L. Lewis. All of my 
family is union. What that UAW officer told me that 
day was that after August the UAW would no longer 
provide economic support for this strike. 

"At a meeting the following Saturday, I got up and 
said this is the saddest thing in my life to have to tell 
you. Everybody in that part of the country had heard 
me tell them how democratic the process was in the 
UAW. But what Accuride couldn't accomplish the union 
has done to you in one fell swoop. They deserted you. 

"In the parking lot in August of 1999 I found 
out exactly what a union was. The members said 
to hell with the UAW. We're not going back till we 
get what we came out for. They can take their 
strike benefits and shove 'em. We'll stay on this 
picket line till hell freezes over," 

They showed solidarity and determination, even 
when the International president came down to their 
picket line (the only time he came) to tell the workers 
that he had crushed pickets of other locals much big- 
ger than these Accuride workers. In effect he said he 
was backing management's take-away demands. 

The UAW started a smear campaign against Local 
2036. "They put it out all over the UAW that it wasn't 
an authorized strike. Anytime you take a view that 
does not endorse the view of the International officers, 
you're anti-union. Other workers were told we all 
belong to a communist group or that we are a bunch of 
KKK-ers. Three of our trustees are Black. A homosex- 
ual is the head of the women's division. You have to 
communicate the truth, not hearsay." 

Rank and filers have responded when hearing 
his story. $7,100 was raised at the gate of a UAW 
shop in Pontiac, Mich. Retirees and other rank- 
and-file groups have come to their aid, including 
picketing the UAW's Solidarity House in Detroit. 
The rank-and-file pressure eventually forced the 
International to restore their strike benefits in 
October of this year. 

Still, the toll on strikers was heavy: "We didn't have 
strike pay or insurance for 14 months. A 62-year-old 
member had his house paid off and $40,000 in the bank. 
He had a heart attack and bypass surgery. He had to 
refinance his house and is now $87,000 in debt. Anoth- 
er lady on the verge of dying Right didn't have the 
money to buy her medicine for 14 months. We've had 
two suicides and I don't know how many broken mar- 
riages. Right now we have over 300 people on the pick- 
et line and they say they aren't going back to work." 

There is a universal lesson to be learned in the 
struggle at Accuride, especially the meaning of a 
union. The internationals may have all our money, 
may control our bank accounts and union halls, and 
may have the legal right- to issue decrees to us at the 
local level. But the real power resides in the average 
workers who are willing to walk the picket line and 
stand in solidarity. 

They recognize that workers' most basic struggle is 
to regain control of our own labor on the shop floor, and 
help each other when a worker anywhere is in need. 
Only that will resist the ongoing top-down domination 
and repression of what Marx called the "despotic plan 
of capital," and the structure set up to carry out that 
plan, including the labor bureaucracy. 

- You can send contributions to Henderson Workers 
Solidarity Fund, c/o Billy Robinson, PO Box 248, 
Sebree, KY 42455. 


rather bankrupt the company than agree to a contract. 
The value of the company is dropping because the only 
thing they have to sell is service and image. When peo- 
ple are throwing them out, and they have companies 
that will not cross our picket line, then that makes 
their service bad. We're just fighting them with what- 
ever we have to fight them with. 

—Black Overnite worker 

Boycott fails strikers 

Detroit— It looks like the bitter five-and-a-half- 
year Detroit newspaper strike is coming to an end, 
leaving the union in a greatly weakened position and 
the publishers with circulation figures that are 35-40% 
lower than before the strike began. 

When the three judge circuit court panel of conserv- 
ative judges appointed by Reagan overturned the 
unanimous ruling by the NLRB that the publishers 
committed unfair practices that caused the strike, it 
opened the door for the company to take away hard- 
fought gains and force the unions to accept terrible 
agreements that would have been unthinkable several 



years ago. The ruling allowed the company to declare 
an impasse in negotiations and impose whatever con- 
ditions it wants upon its workers. 

The thugs that run Gannett and Knight-Ridder, 
publishers of the two Detroit papers, told the unions to 
either accept their last contract offers or face having 
management force the terms on the workers. The con- 
tracts give the company an open shop and allow them 
to implement merit raises for some Guild members 
instead of across the board raises, one of the main 
issues that caused the strike. 

As it stands now, four of the six unions have settled 
and two are still negotiating. The members have rati- 
fied these agreements only to preserve their union at 
these two scab papers. If they rejected these contracts, 
as many wanted to do, there would be no union pres- 
ence in the shop. 

We had about 110 members at the Detroit Typo- 
graphical union before the strike. Under the impact of 
the company's delaying tactics to break the union, ten 
were fired, 64 had taken a retirement option, and 
about half of those remaining are expected to take the 
same option now, which will leave about 15-20 mem- 
bers in the union. 

This is a sad day for labor in Detroit. I think this 
strike could have been won if productiffii of these scab 
papers had been stopped. Instead, we relied on a sub- 
scription and advertising boycott that, while very effec- 
tive, was not enough to bring the anti-union, anti- 
worker publishers to their senses. Production had to 
be stopped, by any means necessary, to defeat these 
greedy, unscrupulous publishers. 

We all have to come together to stop this from hap- 
pening again. The bosses have the money, but we have 
an even greater resource— ourselves. There are a lot 
more of us and we can change things by acting on the 
premise that "An injury to one is an injury to all." 

— Armand Nevers 
Detroit Typographical Union #181, retired 

Day laborers fight 

Chicago— On Tuesday, Nov. 21, the Day Labor 
Organizing Project, initiated by Jobs with Justice and 
the Chicago Coalition for the Homeless and operating 
mainly in the Humboldt Park neighborhood in Chica- 
go, dedicated a new Workers 1 Center at San Lucas 
Church in the area with the highest concentration of 
day labor in the region. The most important element 
were the people who attended from the Day Labor 
Organizing Committee and other working-class people 
who had come to the church for Thanksgiving dinner. 

Before many of them ate, however, they went to 
Elite Temporary Service, the largest day labor agency 
in the area, to confront the owner. Clergy, neighbor- 
hood activists, and workers surprised the owner, Har- 
vey Cole, who was hoping to quell any disturbance 
with his police "bodyguards," and forced him to commit 
to a meeting on Tuesday, Nov. 28. 

On the next Tuesday they met with Cole. After hem- 
ming and hawing about how to interpret the Illinois 
law which limits transportation costs for day laborers 
to 3% of a day's pay (about $1.25 for the minimum 
wage), Cole stuck to the idea of charging 3% each way. 
But he was forced by the alliance to join them jn a 
meeting with the police commander of the 14th Dis- 
trict to discuss what the uniformed off-duty Chicago 
police he hires to control workers' resistance are and 
are not allowed to do. 

The coalition is demanding that, at the very least, 
superexpioited workers not be subjected to harassment 
and arrest for defending their basic rights as human 
beings and be paid for their work in a reasonable 
amount of time. If this demand is met, the Day Labor 
Project will have removed one small part of the dicta- 
torship of capital and its use as a social weapon to 
extract wealth from others. 

—Dennis Dixon 
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Teachers vs. Giuliani 

New York— At a boisterous rally on Oct. 16, 10,000 
teachers and other professional workers in the public 
school system converged on City Hall to demand a new 
contract. It was a day after their contract expired, and 
Mayor Giuliani had refused to negotiate before the 
expiration. The morning of the demonstration, he 
agreed to begin negotiations two weeks later. He also 
called the city's 78,000 teachers lazy and said their job 
was easy. 

The teachers cheered as speakers at the rally con- 
demned the mayor's anti-teacher, anti-public services 
positions. New York City faces a crisis of a shortage of 
teachers, at the same time that many teachers are 
leaving the system to go to the suburbs. The United 
Federation of Teachers (UFT) has demanded a 20% 
pay increase to match salaries in the suburbs. Salaries 
in this very expensive city now start at $31,900 a year. 
The mayor wants a longer school day and a merit 
increase system that would tie raises to how the stu- 
dents fare on standardized tests. The prospect of a 
quick settlement is dim. 

A dissident group within the UFT criticized the 
union for waiting until the contract expired to demon- 
strate, and called for a sick-out Dec. 8 if no contract is 
reached by Dec. 7. 

—Supporter 

Few jobs on outside 

I remember very clearly that day when they called 
me and two other prisoners to the shift captain's office 
to sign our release papers. Though we were happy to 
sign anything to get out of this place we all called "Hell 
away from home," there was still hesitation, since we 
all were taking the bus to work-release centers 
throughout the state. 

Some documents clearly stated that if any one of us 
took off, we would be charged with "escape." We were 
then each given a five-dollar bill for spending money, 
which was the first culture shock for the simple reason 
that we all had done some major time— up to ten years 
in my case— and money is not allowed in most of the 
state's prison system. 

It was then that the joyride really began. We got our 
first feel of semi-freedom when we three walked out 
the gate without any form of stainless-steel manacles 
bonding our feet or hands. All night long I had been 
pacing the eight by twelve foot cell waiting for 
this single moment that for the longest time I 
thought would never come! 

Getting on the bus was an even stranger feeling, 
since this was the first time I did not have a guard or 
some type of other "correctional" personnel anywhere 
in my vicinity. This felt extremely good, just the 
thought of not having someone with authority telling 
or. better yet commanding you how to live your life. The 
constant changing "new" environment, the smells I 
recognized after ten years, the patterns of colors and 
just the actions of the people on the bus around me. 

The work release facility, or halfway house as some 
of us residents call it, gave me a rule handbook and a 
laundry bag containing a covered cup, two sheets, a 
pillow case, two bath towels (though they looked more 
like hand towels) and two washcloths, all for $20! In 
fact this place is well known for charging you for every- 
thing, plus $84 a week for rent. 

A week later after orientation I began the job .search. 
Job Service was not really much help. Back in 1990 
before I went to prison, I had gone to the local job ser- 
vice office and I had bugged the employment coun- 
selors on a daily basis to help me find a job that paid a 
decent wage. 

Although I had stayed on them all the time, all I 
found were minimum wage jobs, including working as 
a nurse's assistant at three different nursing homes 
and a stockboy at a grocery store. I ended up going to 
prison just because I could not make enough money to 
support my daily basic needs. 

Anyway, I next attempted to try out the four temp 
agencies here. I got the runaround. Thfey say things 
like they provide computer training and there are no 
fees to their services. Only one kept their word and 
even it was not totally honest in stating that it would 
not pay me a lower wage or take a part of my hourly 
wage. It charges the employer a few dollars more than 
what the employee is getting paid so that the employ- 
ee makes less than co-workers. 

I have noticed that in many of the places I applied 
for employment, once they saw my address, which they 
know is the halfway house, they were apt to reject me 
on the spot, especially at higher paying industrial jobs. 

About a decade ago, most of the corporations threat- 
ened to leave, taking jobs elsewhere if their employees 
did not vote out the unions. The working class got the 
raw end of the deal when high wages and good benefit 
packages went by the wayside. Some industries left 
anyway; a decent paying job has become nonexistent. 

The most I could do for myself in getting work has 
been in the "spot" job arena, where .1 work for someone 
or some company for a day and then find myself back 
unemployed. 

This town is anti-working class and discrimination 
is rampant. A new working class revolt is needed here 
badly. In addition, those coming out of the prison sys- 
tem have that much more trouble with seeking 
employment, since the competition is so intense and 
the market for jobs so little. This exposes the lies the 
big business media propagandizes about how the job 
market is expanding. 

— D. A. Sheldon 
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Historic roots of Israel-Palestine conflict 


Editor's note 

Israel's brutal attack against "the second Pales- 
tinian intifada," which started after Ariel Sharon 
made his provocative trip to Harim al-Sharif two 
months ago as part of claiming Israel's jurisdiction 
over Arab East Jerusalem "in perpetuity," makes 
this an important moment to revisit the historic 
roots of the conflict. We here reproduce two writ- 
ings by Raya Dunayevskaya from the 1980s which 
speak to this. The first is excerpts of Part 3 of the 
Perspectives Thesis delivered to the 1980 conven- 
tion of News and Letters Committees, entitled 
"Today and Tomorrow"; the second is excerpts from 
the Introduction and Part I of the Perspectives The- 
sis delivered to the 1982 convention of News and 
Letters Committees, entitled "What to Do: Facing 
the Depth of Recession and the Myriad Global 
Political Crisis as as the Philosophic Void." The lat- 
ter was written after Sharon engineered Israel’s 
invasion of Lebanon. The originals can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 6245 and 7515. 


Religion in general and 
Jerusalem in particular in this 
state-capitalist age 

(September 1980) 

Israel has been moving so steadily to the Right that 
no reactionary action should surprise anyone. Never- 
theless, the world— and this includes President Carter 
who is still pretending that the so-called Peace Treaty 
he engineered between Egypt and Israel will bring real 
peace to the whole of the Middle East— was shocked by 
the timing, if 
nothing else, of 
the "sudden" 
fiat from the 
Knesset that 
Jerusalem, East 
and West, that 
is, Arab as well 
as Jewish, was 
"one," was "indi- 
visible," indeed, 
was the "eter- 
nal" capital of 
Israel, as if real- 
ly its order 
extended into 
the eons of time. 

If, however, 
we take a sec- 
ond, objective 
look at that 
phrase, "if nothing else," we will see that it is, precise- 
ly, the timing, the provocative timing, which is the 
logical conclusion to the extremist imperialist moves 
ever since Menachem Begin came to power, and that 
very week visited and approved a controversial new 
Jewish settlement in Arab land. It has gone on and 
expanded ever since. It is necessary, however, to limit 
ourselves to this year. 

In March 1980 the government of Israel announced 
it would be taking 1,000 acres of mostly Arab-owned 
land. It was the first such major expropriation in a 
decade, and the second largest ever since the victorious 
1967 war. Indeed, by the mid-1970s, Israel pried 30% of 
East Jerusalem from Arab ownership. Could anyone 
doubt when the biggest war hawk of them all, Geula 
Cohen, was chosen to bring in a draft for the new sta- 
tus of Jerusalem that it would be anything but what it 
was?.... 

What is new— and it is by no means limited to Zion- 
ism— is the new politicized form qf religion. Nor is it a 
question of whether you listen to the money-wise elec- 
tronic "evangelists," or you follow the Old or New Tes- 
tament— or the Koran, and quote Mohammed, who is 
supposed to have said: "Whoever goes on a pilgrimage 
to the Jerusalem sanctuary shall be forgiven all his 
sins.'" 

The point, rather, is why this rush to power. One 
need not go abroad to see it is- so. All one has to do is 
look right here at the New Right, the Christian Reli- 
gious Right.... 

The real point is this: the totality of the crises, espe- 
cially since 1973-74— and by no means only the Arab- 
Israeli war, but the economic crisis that resulted from 
the oil embargo— has shown that the undercurrent of 
revolt may— and in some cases, did— lead to revolution. 
It is this, especially as it is evolving in the last year, 
which has led the capitalist rulers to flirt with Nazism 
and occultism all over again. 

Occultism has ever been the escape from reality, and 
since it doesn't have quite as obnoxious an odor as 
Nazism, non-taxable dollars are spent on that electron- 
ic miracle to bring the message to the public. In any 
case, the New Religious Right, as in Begin's Israel or in 
Khomeini's Iran, or the Christian Right here, even 
when they get masses to follow them, by no means sig- 
nifies that what the masses want, and what the leaders 
are striving for— power— has the same motivation. 


Which is why Karl Marx made so sharp a distinction 
between the religion of the oppressed and that of the 
oppressor. The whole theory of alienation started 
there 

Israel's genocidal invasion of 
Lebanon: Opposition needed 
against building any 
half-way houses 

(September 1982) 

Nothing but horror and utter disgust characterizes 
the world's reaction to Israel's gruesome invasion of 
Lebanon. Each day of the endless string of Israel's 
lying excuses for the destruction of that land— from the 
claim of securing a "25-mile security zone" for Israel 
and empty talk of the PLO as "terrorists” at a moment 
when, not the PLO, but Begin-Sharon's Israel was the 
one committing the atrocities; to the claim of being for 
Lebanon's "integrity" as a nation, freed of Syria's and 
the PLO's invasions— only heightened and widened the 
world's opposition to Israel's ghoulish attack. History 
will not forget such barbarism. Opposition, and even 
putting an end to these uncivilized acts, cannot, how- 
ever, be sufficient unto the day without, at one and the 
same time, showing how it had resulted from a trans- 
formation into opposite of what Israel was at birth in 
1947-48, and what it is today, 1982-83.... 

How quickly forgotten (if, indeed, Begin or the Irgun 
ever knew them) are the true origins of the idea of an 
"Israeli nationality." The Nazi holocaust, which they 
invoke today for reactionary purposes, is the fact of his- 
tory that changed the position of Marxists who had 
always been for cultural assimilation to the point 
where nothing deviated from straight socialist goals. 

(See Leon Trot- 
sky's articles on 
why, though 
still fully 

opposed to Zion- 
ism, he now- 
1937— had to be 
for a "homeland 
for the Jews." 
That was the 
Marxist position 
on Israel, on the 
question of 
national self- 
determination.) 
The same was 
true for those 
who weren't 
Marxists. A 
good essay by a 
liberal, Alfred 
Friendly, describes the shock of today, even of those 
who still favored Israel in the war of 1967. 

In "Israel: Paradise Lost" ( Manchester Guardian, 
July 11, 1982), Alfred Friendly recalls the 1967 war, 
when he was for Israel and when the attitude was how 
temporary the occupation was: 1) As one Colonel put it, 
"There won't be any struggle getting Sinai back to 
Nasser quickly"; 2) A short while later, Israel enthusi- 
astically accepted UN Resolution 242; 3) Israel cate- 
gorically denied the Arab accusation that the Zionist 
objective was a so-called "Eretz Israel," as the Bible 
expressed it ("a realm extending from the Nile to the 
Euphrates"), insisting instead that only the "crazies" 
talked about "Eretz Israel" in that Biblical manner. 
But, in fact, says Friendly, we were soon to see the 
"Dayan Plan" which proposed "garrison settlements," 
which was followed by the "Allon Plan" which talked of 
Biblical Judea and Samaria, and now we have the 
"Likud-Sharon Plan" or "the triumph of the Eretz 
Israel boys." The result is the genocidal invasion of 
Lebanon. 

This transformation of Israel into an imperialist 
state is a very different point of departure from what 
we have always used as proof uf the transformation 
into opposite when we pointed to the first workers' 
state into a state-capitalist society. It is true that this, 
too, is a state-capitalist society. It is true, also, that at 
its birth it certainly wasn't anywhere as clear a social 
revolution as was 1917. 

Methodologically as well as practically, the point 
here is that we could— and did— express the contra- 
dictions at its birth. We refused to be silent even when 
we most enthusiastically supported the establishment 
of "a homeland for the Jews," by pointing sharply to the 
fact that the land contained the presence— as a minor- 
ity, it is true, but a presence nevertheless— of the reac- 
tionary Irgun, whose leader was the terrorist, Begin. 
What a transformation into opposite of the Israel of 
"Exodus," 1947-48, into the imperialistic. state-capital- 
ist Israel of 1982-83!.... 

It is good that a peace movement has arisen in Israel 
demanding an end to Israel's invasion of Lebanon at 
once. It is even better that some of that Left has raised 
the question of self-determination for Palestinians in 
Israel— or, rather, the part Israel occupies illegally. 
(Indeed, what Israel is now trying to annex is Pales- 
tine.) But that, too, will hardly solve much if, at the 


same time, a new banner of genuine liberation is not 
unfolded. 

The immediate, urgent question now is: What kind 
of regime in Lebanon? Does anyone doubt that Begin- 
Sharon wanted that small-time neo-fascist Bashir 
Gemayel to become its President? What is needed is to 
see to it that .genuine national liberation is the pre- 
dominant demand and that none will stand for any 
colonization anywhere.... 

Here, too, philosophy is no abstraction. Its con- 
cretization, as politicization, warns the whole New 
Left not to stop at half-way houses, not even when 
that manifests deep sensitivity to Third World desires 
for freedom unless they are willing to transform that 
desire into an outright revolution..... 

WHY BEING AGAINST 'WHAT IS' 

IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT THE COROLLARY, 

WHAT ONE IS FOR 

Because the economic and political crises wracking 
the capitalist-imperialist world are so horrendous... it 
is all too tempting to express oneself solely in opposi- 
tion to what is, without ever specifying what one is for, 
so weighted down does one become by all these crises 
crying out for an end. 

History, however, warns us of other critical periods 
which give us historic proof that mere opposition to 
such monstrous degeneration does not lead to new 
societies. On the contrary. It only assures the trans- 
formation of that type of bare opposition into one form 
or another of a half-way house. That is true both when 
we look at the failure of bourgeois democracy and 
when we look at fascism. Both brought on World War 
II. Such a victory over fascism only laid the ground for 
the restoration of state-capitalism— Gaullism as well 
as Stalinism. Indeed, state-capitalism became a uni- 
versal. 

As we know from World War I, even the magnifi- 
cent opposition that was successful— the Russian Rev- 
olution— once it didn't spread beyond national bor- 
ders, ended in the transformation of the first workers' 
state into its opposite, state-capitalism. ■ 

Today, we cannot evade asking: What Now? Is the 
PLO the absolute opposite of Israel or just one more 
narrow nationalism? In our age, when a nuclear war 
threatens civilization as we have known it, we cannot, 
must not, accept half-way houses as the answer.... 

Nor should our support of the Palestinians for self- 
determination and the PLO as a bargaining agent 
lead us away from reexamining what happens to 
aborted revolutions— in this case, specifically Lebanon 
and specifically as aided by the PLO in the 1975-76 
Civil War there. Which is why we correctly entitled 
our Philosophic-Political Letter (August 6, 1976): 'The 
Tbst Not Only of the PLO but of the Whole Left.'" 

Because the Left did not meet that challenge but 
followed the PLO is one substantial reason for the 
totality of the crisis today. Just at the point when 
there was a near-success by the indigenous Lebanese 
Left, and the outcome of the 1975-76 Civil War hung 
in the balance, the PLO insisted that the concentra- 
tion must be, not on the native ruler-oppressors repre- 
sented by the so-called Christian, i.e. neo-fascist, Pha- 
langists, but on Israel alone, though at the moment 
Israel was nowhere present in Lebanon and Syria was 
all ready to invade. It is Syria the PLO had dubbed 
"liberators" instead of a new imperialistic force. The 
great tragedy was that the whole Left— indigenous 
Lebanese under Jumblatt, Stalinists, Trotskyists— fol- 
lowed the PLO lead. Here is what we wrote in that 
Political-Philosophic Letter: 

"The New Left, bom in the 1960s, so disdainful of 
theory (which it forever thinks it can pick up 'en 
route'), has a strange attitude toward imperialism. It 
is as if imperialism were not the natural outgrowth of 
monopoly capitalism, but was a conspiracy, organized 
by a single imaginary center, rather as the Nazis used 
to refer to the Judeo-Catholic-Masonic Alliance, or 
Communists under Stalin to the conspiracy of the 
Trotskyists and Rightists in league with the imperial- 
ist secret service... 

"Evidently nationalism of the so-called Third World 
is of itself revolutionary even when it is under the ban- 
ner of a king, a shah, or the emirates, or the Syrian 
Army. Thereby they canonize nationalism, even when 
it is void of working class character, as national liber- 
ation. 

"It isn’t that class is the sole characteristic of 
national liberation movements that revolution can 
support. It is that the working class nature is its 
essence and it is that the revolutionary and interna- 
tional impact emerges from masses in motion. 

"This does not mean that we give up the stmggle 
for self-determination , Palestinian especially. It is 
that we do not narrow our vision of the revolutionary 
struggle for a totally different world, on truly new 
Humanist foundations, the first necessity of which is 
the unity of philosophy and revolution." 
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ESSAY 


Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program, 125 years later 


by Mitch Weerth 

Karl Marx penned his Critique of the Gotha Program 
125 years ago. This anniversary, however, is not the 
main reason to study this document. Rather, the need 
to seriously grapple with it today is occasioned by our 
desire to work out an alternative to capital. 

In previous issues of News & Letters we have shown 
the error of those in the protests against the new stage 
of globalization who believe in humanity's ability to 
control capital (see especially "Can Capital be Con- 
trolled?" April 2000 N&L). The question to be posed 
here is: how can we be convinced, and in turn convince 
others, that a new society based on a conscious collec- 
tive effort to reevaluate and satisfy human needs 
can prevail over the current trampling of 
humanity and the environment at the service 
of the self-expansion of value? 

Marx's Critique speaks directly to this in 
three principal ways: 1) In its historical con- < 
text it reveals the kinds of difficulties Marx's 
contemporaries had in basing an organization 
on his theories. 2) Its theoretical content is a 
profound critique of "socialist ideas that are 
not even skin-deep," in other words, that which 
to this day usually pass for "Marxism." 3) Its 
strictly philosophical content reveals unre- 
solved problems that today's generation is 
faced with working out. 

THE 'UNITY 1 AT GOTHA 



of the program's errors at the congress itself, 
expressed in his memoirs (written in 1910) a senti- 
ment still heard today: "It was no easy task to agree 
with the two old men in London [Marx and Engels], 
What we saw as clever calculation, adept tactics, they 
saw as weakness and irresponsible complaisance; ulti- 
mately, the fact of the unification was the main point." 

It was not "the main point” for Marx, and on this he 
stood alone. Even Engels, who dutifully attacked the 
Gotha Program, was ambiguous about the merger 
itself. He was certain that it would lead to a new split 
(which it didn't) and wrote that it "may be considered 
a great success if it holds out for two years" as an "edu- 
cational experiment" for both parties. 

ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY 

. Istvan Mdszdros, author of Beyond Capital, is 
I one of the few who have looked at Marx's Cri- 
tique as an organizational document. He seems 
to side with Marx when he writes: "...if the 
socialist revolution is seen as primarily politi- 
cal in character, rather than 
as a multidimensional, 
and therefore 




F. 


The recipients of what Marx called his "critical mar- 
ginal notes" on the Gotha Program were the leaders of 
Germany's Social-Democratic Workers Party (SDAP, 
known as the "Eisenachers"). 

This party, with a little over 9,000 members in 1875, 
was formed in 1869 in the city of Eisenach. Its program 
declared itself to be a branch of Marx's International 
Workingman's Association (IWA), "adhering to its aspi- 
rations." It formed in opposition to the General Associ- 
ation of German Workers (ADAV, "Lassalleans" with 
about 15,000 members in 1875), founded by Ferdinand 
Lassalle 15 months before his death in 1864. 

While Marx acknowledged Lassalle' s contribution 
in organizing the first independent mass political orga- 
nization of workers in Germany, he also criticized his 
attitude as being that of a future "workers' dictator." 
This was due to Lassalle's fruitless reliance on the 
Prussian state to bring about socialism "from above." 

Marx's Critique is largely a critique of Lassalle's 
doctrines as expressed in the program that was drawn 
up to unite the two parties at a congress in the city of 
Gotha in 1875. The tragedy is that the program was 
authored not by the Lassalleans but by an Eisenacher, 
Wilhelm Liebknecht. (Eisenachers were considered 
Marxists due to their opposition to "state-sponsored 
socialism," familiarity with Marx's ideas and closer 
relationship to the IWA.) 

Liebknecht was not prodded by his enemies to write 
a program that mirrored their ideas. He was so eager 
to unite the factions at any cost that after sealing the 
deal in a small meeting with ADAV leaders in Decem- 
ber 1874 (this was prior to the unity congress and it 
excluded the SDAP's firmest critics of Lassallean doc- 
trine), he wrote to Engels that his program meant "the 
complete victory of 'Marxian' communism over Lassal- 
lean sectarianism. And to achieve this victory, I would 
have been prepared for still further concessions." 

The "victory" he refers to is the fact that the new 
party that emerged from the unity, the German Social 
Democracy, adopted the more democratic organization- 
al structure of the SDAP in place of the dictatorial form 
Lassalle gave the ADAV. Liebknecht was absolutely 
certain that "free debate in such an organization would 
eventually eradicate the Lassallean misconceptions." 

From the perspective of Marx's Critique it's hard to 
imagine what "further concessions" he could have 
made. But despite them, the unity was indeed seen as 
a victory by nearly all. August Bebel, an SDAP leader 
who tried and failed to correct some 



for more on the relation of 
philosophy and organization 
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Rosa Luxemburg , 
Women's Liberation , 
and Marx's Philosophy 
of Revolution 
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The Philosophic Moment 
of Marxist-Humanism: 
Two historic-philosophic 
writings 

"Why is the actual concretization of 
a new unity so sharply critiqued as 
in [ Marx's ] Critique of the Cotha 
Program ? That becomes the whole 
rub and urgent problematic of our 
day which must be worked out " — 
Raya Dunayevskaya, 1987 
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neces- 
sarily 'permanent' 

social revolution, as 

LASSALLE Marx defined it, 
in that j 

case. ..unity overrides j 
everything in impor- 
tance." To counter 
such "mania for 
unity” Meszaros pro- 
poses "socialist plu- 
ralism." 

This approach, 
while "agreeing" with 
Marx, seems to repeat 
the error of Liebknecht, 
and on a less vulgar 
level, Engels: that of 
assuming ideological differ- 
ences will resolve themselves 
when placed in the right orga- 
nizational framework. Marx, 
however, did not think there 

could be a strictly organizational answer to a con- 
ceptual problem. If he did, he would simply have con- 
fined his criticism by pointing out, as he does in his 
cover letter, that his followers "surrender uncondition- 
ally to those who are in need of help." 

The Critique, on the other hand, is a critique of an 
organizational document. The meaning of this sim- 
ple fact seems to have been lost on Marxists for gener- 
ations. For while history has shown that any organi- 
zation, no matter how large, will loose course without 
a philosophical rudder directed to the spirit of the 
times, "history" has failed to give us an example of the 
integrality of the two worked out as a living "revolu- 
tion in permanence." 

MARX'S 'MARGINAL NOTES’ 


KARL MARX 


To begin to get a handle on the problem requires, 
first, a thorough study of the Critique itself. Here we 
will have to limit ourselves to a few of its main points. 

To the very first words of the program: "Labor is the 
source of all wealth..." Marx responds: "Labor is not 
the source of all wealth. Nature is just as much the 
source of use values.. .as is labor..." Leaving nature out 
of the equation to Marx meant "ascribing supernat- 
ural creative power to labor," a typical ploy of the 
ruling class in whose interest it is to maintain their 
hold on the means of production. 

As with most of the content of the Critique, this first 
paragraph is little appreciated by Marxists and non- 
Marxists to this day. Environmentalists will shun 
Marx because his supposed sole focus on labor auto- 
matically results in the wasting of nature, while Marx- 
ists eager to set the record straight likewise abstract 
from the total environment Marx situated the human 
subject in. As far back as 1844 he had written: "Just as 
completed humanism is naturalism, so this commu- 
nism, as completed naturalism, is humanism." The 
affirmation of the one is likewise an affirmation of the 
other. 

Related to this is Marx's objection to using other 
vague economic categories in an attempt to anticipate 
precise social relations that emerge with the over- 
throw of capitalism. This is the case with the Gotha 
Program's call for the "undiminished proceeds of labor" 
to be distributed with "equal right" to all members of 
society. 

In total contradiction to all those who attempt to 
pin the label of "socialism" on one or another state-cap- 
italist society, from Stalin's Russia to Castro's Cuba, 
stands Marx's insistence here that the law of value 
ceases right from the start of the new society. He 
writes: "Within the co-operative society... the producers 
do not exchange their products; just as little does the 
labor employed on the products appear here as the 
value of these products, as a material quality pos- 
sessed by them..." 

In no uncertain terms Marx is telling us here that 
from day one after the revolution labor-power will no 
longer appear in the shape of a commodity, bought and 
sold at value. There is nothing "transitional" about 
this aspect of socialism. What is undeveloped at the 
early stage is the fact that what the worker receives 
back from society, after necessary deductions for 


administration, health services, etc., is exactly what he 
gives to it: "The same amount of labor which he has 
given to society in one form, he receives back in anoth- 
er." 

"Equal right," in this sense is to Marx still "a right 
of inequality in its content, like every right," since all 
are seen only as workers, and we abstract from their 
real needs (one has more children than another, etc.) 
From this insight he projects the goal not of "equal 
right" but a society that would leave behind this "nar- 
row horizon" and inscribe on its banner: "From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs." 

"What is so remarkable is that nearly every "Marxist" 
bows down to this concept as the "ultimate" that we all 
strive for yet disregards the fact that it flows from the 
sharpest critique of their own most dearly held "social- 
ist" theory (whether admitted or not): that of the law of 
value operates within socialism. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

The concepts in the Critique are so au courant and 
interrelated that they speak in a most direct way to 
another burning issue of today that radicals are far 
from having in the marrow of their bones: internation- 
alism. 

Lassalle had written: "I allow the right of being a 
nation only to the great civilized peoples; to be assimi- 
lated by these is the only right I allow to the others." 
The Gotha Program follows him by claiming that work- 
ers struggle "first of all within the framework of the 
present-day national state." Marx attacks this formu- 
lation by pointing out that the German empire is "eco- 
nomically 'within the framework' of the world market, 
politically 'within the framework' of the system of 
states." 

The "international functions" of the working class, 
according to the Critique, is precisely what breaks from 
this bourgeois "framework." Yet how many "Marxists" 
today refuse to support the right of Kosova to break 
from Serbia, some on the basis of Serbia being "social- 
ist," some on the basis of the Kosovars themselves not 
decidedly enough aiming for "socialism"? 

It should not surprise us that this document points 
up the many glaring limitations of what passes for 
"Marxism" today. What still needs to be 
answered, however, is the question we 
began with: can it help to work out 
an alternative to capital? 

ALTERNATIVES TO CAPITAL 

Based on the content discussed 
above, the answer should be an 
emphatic "yes." This was the first 
time anywhere that Marx had 
ventured to give an idea of what 
the new society would look like, 
from its initial stages to a time 
when labor would develop from being 
a "mere means of life" to "the 

W. LIEBKNECHT prime necessity of life." Isn't this 
the very unifying element the dif- 
ferent social movements of today are so in need of? 

On the other hand, what seems to have been skipped 
over even by those who haven't made the obvious blun- 
ders already mentioned, is the significance of a clear 
philosophic articulation of a "higher phase" of commu- 
nism appearing only in 1875, and only in an organi- 
zational document. Spontaneous, "pluralist" forms 
are always getting counterposed to the vanguardist, 
centralized forms while in the heat of the moment 
Marx's philosophy drops out of sight. 

Raya Dunayevskaya was the first to analyze Marx's 
Critique as an organizational document. What is com- 
pelling about her view is that she didn't see the Cri- 
tique as being the last word on the subject. In two of 
her last writings on what she called "dialectics of orga- 
nization and philosophy," written shortly before her 
death in 1987, she took up none other than Hegel, sup- 
posedly the most "idealist" of philosophers, to look 
deeper into the problem (these were included in the 
1989 edition of her Philosophy and Revolution). Before 
we reject this as "abstract" in the manner Eisenachers 
rejected Marx, consider the following: 

First, her original 1953 analysis of Hegel's 
Absolutes, which enabled her to present Marxism once 
again in its original form (see her 1958 Marxism and 
Freedom in a new 2000 edition) was occasioned pre- 
cisely by her attempt to work out what she then called 
"the dialectic of the party." This problem, the relation- 
ship of revolutionary theory to mass movements, was 
seen as most thoroughly illuminated by, of all things, 
Hegel's "Absolutes." 

Second, the content of the Critique itself points us, if 
only implicitly, to what Marx elsewhere called "the 
source of all dialectic," Hegel. We have seen what made 
Marx so furious about the Gotha Program: that revolu- 
tionaries should take a "retrograde step" in inscribing 
Lassallean ideas on their banner. Over and over again 
in the Critique he hammers this point home. In his cov- 
ering letter he called it the "sanctification of the Las- 
sallean articles of faith." Was it not precisely Hegel 
who, after completing his major works, referred to the 
reappearance of Jacobi's intuitionist philosophy of 
faith as a "reactionary" phenomenon? 

It could be that none of the Marxists saw the need to 
build on Marx's concept of uniting philosophy and orga- 
nization because they had no idea how deeply rooted 
the problem is philosophically and historically. Today 
we can't make that excuse. 
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On Nov. 16, the British daily, the Mir- 
ror, carried a large photo of George W. 
Bush on its front page with the caption, 
"Lethal." It introduced a seven page fea- 
ture on "The Texas Massacre" detailing 
the 150 executions carried out in that 
state since Bush became governor in 
1995. It denounced Bush as "a thorough- 
ly dangerous, unpleasant piece of work 
who should not be let anywhere near the 
White House." Although the Mirror, a 
capitalist paper with a mainly working 
class readership, was unusual in taking 
so strong a stand, there is a real differ- 
ence between the U.S. and Britain and 
other European countries, which have 
abolished the death penalty themselves 
and whose stated policy is seeking its 
worldwide abolition. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

*** 

While reading the Lead article in the 
November N&L on post-Milosevic Ser- 
bia, I kept hoping the current feud 
between Gore and Bush would unleash 
new revolts here in the U.S. Obviously, 
there are the beginnings of a split in cap- 
italist class rule. The legitimacy of the 
non-democratic, bourgeois-established 
republic is being called into question 
daily as both claim to be the people's 
choice. What becomes increasingly clear 
is how closely the American system still 
resembles a monarchy. The "founding 
fathers" intended to keep Blacks, 
women, American Indians, and working- 
class whites disenfranchised while creat- 
ing the illusion of democracy with the 
Electoral College. Ironically, the capital- 
ist-owned media, in their pursuit of rat- 
ings and profit, have been providing a 
nationwide "civics lesson" which high- 
lights the hypocrisy of "democratically" 
electing a king. How far will the feud go 
and will we respond as the workers did 
in Serbia? 

Feeling disenfranchised 
Kansas 

*** 

All the whole ruling class cares about 
is not democracy but stability and order- 
ly transition. They're terrified of opening 
up a can of worms, or starting down a 
slippery slope. And they say so. 

Economics professor 
New York 

*** 

What I was most shocked by was the 
results in Mississippi on an initiative to 
abolish the law which prohibits racial 
intermarriage. The good news is that the 
initiative passed and the law is now offi- 
cially abolished. The shocker is that it 
passed 60 to 40% — that means 40% of 
the people who voted in Mississippi 
thought the law was OK! 

Black woman voter 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

In the wake of the national election, 
Christian Right newspaper columnist 
Cal Thomas discovered the sacredness of 
the Electoral College which prevents 
direct election of the president. But Lani 
Guinier made the important point that 
the Electoral College was designed to 
give southern slavemasters dispropor- 
tionate representation by letting them 
control the "three fifth of a man" votes 
apportioned to slaves. As with so many of 
our "hohored American traditions," it is 
the heritage of slavery and oppression 
that continues to disfigure this country. 

Revolutionary environmentalist 
Tennessee 

*** 

I voted for Nader because I saw him as 
a man with strong, radical convictions 
who won't back down. The fact that A1 
Gore voted against access to legal abor- 
tion while he was in Tennessee is rele- 
vant to this election. He backed down 
from positions he had before— who's to 
say he won't do it again? Before I knew 
Nader was running for president, I had 
made up my mind not to vote in this elec- 
tion because both Bush and Gore support 
the death penalty. 

Robin 

Memphis 

*** 

One of the columnists of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, describing that rabid mob 
which staged the anti-recount near-riot 
in Miami-Dade County, put it well when 
he ended the column: "Angry white guys 


in khakis and button-down shirts —the 
real face of the GOP?" A moderate Con- 
gressman put it even more bluntly when 
he came right out saying there was a 
"whiff of fascism" in the air. 

Reader 

Chicago 

*** 

The Electoral College was invented in 
order to prevent anyone (read: the peo- 
ple) from "taking over" the government. 
In plainer language, it was to prevent 
revolution. 

Journalist 

Florida 

*** 

In Ecuador, perhaps the original 
"banana republic," folks are getting a 
kick out of watching the gringos squirm 
over their beloved "peaceful transition of 
power." I spoke to a friend who just got 
back from Cuba, and he tells me that in 
Havana they are having a good laugh as 
well. A columnist in today's El Universo 
writes about the failure to reform the 
antiquated Electoral College system 
under the title: "En la Casa del Herrero, 
Cuchillo de Palo," a traditional Ecuado- 
rian saying that translates, "In the iron- 
maker's house, wooden spoons." 

Correspondent 

Ecuador 

*** 

We need to start discussing an alter- 
native to either voting or not voting. I 
see a lot of young people who seem 
opposed to capitalism, but it stays 
abstract. It's easy to be abstract about it 
if you don't face the alienation every 
day. Posing a real alternative would 
attract more people than Nader did. He 
is only trying to revive populism, but 
never went deeper than that to any real 
opposition to capitalism. 

Radical youth 
Chicago 

*** 

When you look at the way the Repub- 
licans were winning in the big states 
until the urban votes started to come in, 
it made me wonder if the Republicans 
might next time try to develop a far- 
right version of Mao's policy of the coun- 
try surrounding the cities. 

Just wondering 
Chicago 

*** 

There is no way to tell where those 
who felt cheated and came into the 
streets might go. It could move toward 
more revolutionary thinking and activi- 
ty, or it could go the opposite way. 
Watergate, after all, wound up becoming 
a legitimization of the process. 

Waiting to see 
Illinois 

• 

DUNAYEVSKAYA VS. THE 
SECTARIAN 'LEFT' 

Reading Raya Dunayevskaya is like 
going back to a school where a whole 
new perspective, refreshing and enlight- 
ening, opens up. So much of the Left 
seems superficial and sectarian. It 
keeps us from going under the surface to 
get to the revolutionary root. An incom- 
plete human being is incapable of being 
human. The distortions protect privilege 
and power over people. 

Supporter 

Wisconsin 

*** 

After a detailed study of your posi- 
tions we completely agree with you on 
the following points: 

1. The system of the Soviet Ukraine is 
a specific state capitalist system. The 
task of the world Marxist movement is 
to spread Dunayevskaya' s ideas among 
workers, prisoners, students, national 
minorities, gays, lesbians, as well as left 
activists. 

2. All the existing parties are elitist, 
vanguardist and far from the masses. It 
is necessary to find new forms of organi- 
zation to build strong links with all 
oppressed people. 

3. Hegel's works are extremely impor- 
tant to develop a world workers move- 
ment for without his dialectical method 
it is impossible to understand Marx. Yet 

■ neither Marx's 1844 Manuscripts nor 
Raya Dunayevskaya's works exist in the 
Ukrainian language. 

Revolutionary 

Ukraine 


READERS' VIEWS 


REMEMBERING HARRY 

The "In Memoriam" to Harry Else 
truly showed the uniqueness of Marxist- 
Humanism. Reading it just as the 2000 
election was taking place gave special 
meaning to the wonderful quote from 
Harry about how elections illuminate 
what the "Boss-Black" relationship is all 
about. The way he never separated that 
kind of question from the philosophic 
question of "negation of negation" was 
an example of the uniqueness both of 
Marxist-Humanism and of Harry. 

Cyrus Noveen 
Illinois 

*** 

Harry Else will be sorely missed. 
Harry gave the presentation at the very 
first N&L meeting I ever attended. It 
meant so much to me that it kept me 
coming back. I’d like to thank him for the 
fact that I'm still here 20 years later. 


THE 
MIDDLE 
EAST 
IN 

CRISIS 

Today is Nov. 29, the 52nd anniver- 
sary of the UN's decision to partition 
mandatory Palestine into two states, a 
date that has been a focus point for 
those who advocate the two-state solu- 
tion. This year Arab and Jewish stu- 
dents and faculty are holding simulta- 
neous demonstrations at several uni- 
versities to stop the occupation, the 
killings and destruction, the closure 
and the hunger and are calling for dis- 
mantling the settlements and for a 
just peace among equals. 

Gush Shalom 
Jerusalem 

*** 

Sharon's "prayer" visit to Haram al- 
Sharif accompanied by a thousand 
policemen was the equivalent of pulling 
a hair from the mustache of a sleeping 
lion. The lion woke up and started the 
new edition of the intifada. If the Pales- 
tinians did to the Israelis what the 
Israelis do to the Palestinians, the 
Israelis would have revolted not after 52 
or 33 years but after 33 hours. A com- 
mentator in the New York Times recent- 
ly wrote that Israel wants to be David 



and Goliath in one person. I tend to 
agree. When will the racial, religious, 
skin color superiority complex end? 

Giorgio 
British Columbia 

*** 

Barak wanted to play the part of the 
hero, and Israeli Jews the part of the 
martyrs. Somehow, in counting the casu- 
alties, the Jewish inhabitants forget the 
mathematical ratio between Israeli 
Jews on one side and Israeli Arabs plus 
Palestinians on the other. People have 
eyes but won't see, ears but won't hear, 
brains but won't think. 

Naomi Eden 
Ramat-Gan, Israel 

*** 

The state of Israel is based on violence 
and war. It originated in a bloody war 
and grew geographically and militarily, 
by successive wars. The production and 
possession of a nuclear bomb is nothing 
but a supreme expression of the violent 
spirit of the Israeli society. However, just 
because of its violent character it could 
be isolated and defeated politically. The 
defeat would be of its own making. 

S.S. 

Czech Republic 

*** 

I appreciated the Reader's View in 
the November issue that reminded us 
of the importance of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya's analyses of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. No one else considered it impor- 
tant to show it took a "transformation 
into opposite" to change the revolution- 
ary Israel that won freedom from 
Britain into the horrors of the imperi- 
alist state-capitalist Israel we know 
today. I hope you follow that reader's 
advice and print some of Dunayevska- 
ya's writings on the Middle East for 
those who don't know them. 

Supporter 

Illinois 

*** 

I thought the two lead articles of 
the November issue — one on the 
workers' revolt in Serbia and the 
%ther on the Arab-Israeli explosion 
in the Middle East— were connected. 
The photo that accompanied them, 
showing a man carrying a placard 
calling for the end to all ethnic 
cleansing, in Bosnia and in Pales- 
tine, made me realize how impor- 
tant N&L is. It is the only paper 
that gives a sense of how deep this 
crisis is. 

Marxist-Humanist 

California 


WE REFUSE TO BE ENEMIES' 


The predominant voice heard in Israel; 
these days is that of the extreme right 
wing, but there are other voices trying to 
be heard, especially that of the women's 
peace camp. Women in Black are now 
standing in vigil at Haifa, Nazareth and 
Acre in addition to the vigils that never 
stopped in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and 
Nachshon. More are in formation in the 
Beersheba and Kfar Saba-Ra'arnana 
regions. 

On Nov. 21, in an astounding show of 
unity, Jewish and Palestinian women — 
all Israeli citizens— held a joint peace 
action in the Arab heart of Israel, Wadi 
Ara. This was the location of demonstra- 
tions that became bloodbaths in early 
October when Israeli police shot at Arab 
demonstrators to stop the stone-throw- 
ing and killed 13. 

The demonstration on Nov. 21 was a 
brilliant show of the unity of women for 
peace with over 500 Jewish and Arab 
women coming from all parts of Israel. 
Signs ranged from the demand for equal- 
ity for Israel's Arab citizens, to ending 
police brutality, to stopping the Israeli 
occupation across the "Green Line" (1948 
border). My favorite banner was, "Wei 
refuse to be enemies." Many Arabs from 
the surrounding towns and villages 
joined us as the afternoon progressed. 
We are determined to nurture this 
moment into a fully blossomed peace. 

*** 

Here are the principles which we, 
Israeli and Palestinian women, citizens 


of Israel, activists for peace and repre- 
sentatives of a large number of women's 
organizations in Israel, have agreed 
upon at a meeting of the Coalition of 
Women for a Just Peace, in Nazareth on 
Nov. 29, 2000: 

1. An end to the occupation. 2. Estab- 
lishment of the state of Palestine side by 
side with the state of Israel based on the 
1967 borders. 3. Recognition of 
Jerusalem as the shared capital of two 
states. 4. Israel must recognize its 
responsibility for the results of the 1948 
war, and find a just solution to the 
Palestinian refugee problem. 5. Opposi- 
tion to the militarism that permeates 
Israeli society. 6. Equality, inclusion and 
justice for Palestinian citizens of Israel. 
7. Equal rights for women and for all 
residents of Israel. 8. The full involve- 
ment of women in negotiations for peace. 
9. Social and economic justice for Israel's 
citizens, and integration in the region. 

We call upon all women who affirm 
these principles— Jews, Palestinians, and 
others— to join us in a mass rally, vigil, and 
march through the streets of Jerusalem on 
Friday, Dec. 29. Mark this date in your cal- 
endars. This rally is critical in our cam- 
paign to promote these views and influence 
the positions of candidates for election in 
Israel. If you cannot come, but want to sup- 
port this event materially and otherwise, 
please contact Gila Svirsky 
(gsvirsky@netvision.net.il) or Hannah 
Safran (wom.stu@research.haifa.ac.il). 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 
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FIGHTING 

FOR 

A UNION 


I was happy to read reports about jan- 
itors in the suburban Detroit area win- 
ning union contracts from employers fol- 
lowing a great show of solidarity from 
unionized janitors from Detroit who 
went out into high-publicity areas to 
demonstrate in support of their suburb- 
ban brothers and sisters. For the first 
time, these janitors will have health care 
coverage and pension benefits, along 
with an increase in wages. This was long 
overdue and makes an important addi- 
tion to the growing string of union victo- 
ries achieved by janitors in many urban 
and suburban areas throughout the 
country that you have reported in your 
pages. 

Long-time Subscriber 
Detroit 

' . *** 

We are asking for your solidarity with 
the workers of Leymex, a maquiladora in 
Tijuana, which is the property of the 
Korean corporation Hyundai that con- 
trols the Han-Young factory. A few years 
back the Han- Young workers fought one 
of the most important struggles in Tijua- 
na sweat shops which culminated in the 
formation of an independent union. But 
a year ago, the factory changed its name 
to Tra-Hoo and got rid of the union. 

Now the Leymex company has decided 
to change its name. When 200 workers 
protested and refused to sign the con- 
tract, the boss suspended the salary of 
anyone who refused to sign. Even with 
this pressure, at least 13 workers contin- 
ued to refuse and are now demanding 
that Mexican labor laws be respected. 
They are asking for help. It can be sent 
as a contribution to the Committee for 
Solidarity in the Americas or as a dona- 
tion of basic goods such as rice, beans, 
oil, sugar, canned food, and soap. Read- 
ers can write to the following address 
and let us know where we can pick up 
their contributions. 

Enrique Davalos 
1535 Apache Road #A, 
Chula Vista, Cal. 91910 



POST-MILOSEVIC SERBIA 

A speaking tour for the Serbian trade 
unionist, Dragomir Olujic, is underway 
and we will be distributing a flier with 
the N&L November lead on the revolt 
that ousted Milosevic, at the public 
meeting in London. That lead was one of 
the best pieces I have read. I especially 
liked the final section on the two souls of 
Serbia. I must confess I was disappoint- 
ed Milosevic didn't get what Ceaucescu 
did. Hopefully, his day will come never- 
theless. 

British Marxist-Humanist 
London 

*** 

Peter Hudis' article on how the work- 
ers took action in the aftermath of Ser- 
bia's military defeat, and the question of 
"which Kolubara will define the new Ser- 
bia"— nationalist mythology or workers' 
revolt— both underline that N&L's polit- 
ical analysis of events in Bosnia, Kosova, 
Serbia and Croatia have been right on 
the mark over the past eight years. What 
is the most striking is the way a catego- 
ry was drawn out of these struggles to 
pinpoint a new kind of national libera- 
tion movement as what is "new" and 
make that a test of world politics. 

Computer analyst 
Tennessee 

*** 

N&L ' s November lead has scooped 
every other publication on the factory 
and mine takeovers in Serbia. 

Paul Buhle 
Rhode Island 

The lead on Serbia showed how a prin- 
cipled position helps you no matter what 
the new objective development is. I 
might, however, have phrased the com- 
parison between today and the fall of 
other East Europe regimes in 1989 a bit 
differently. I think what was critical in 
East Europe in 1989 was not so much 
that the world was in retrogression as 
that the transition was engineered by 
intellectuals in a way to keep the work- 
ers off the historic stage. "Self-limiting 
revolution," that was thoroughly discred- 
ited in practice in 1980, ruled in 1989. 
The same happened in South Africa 
where the ANC engineered a transition 
that clung to capitalism. The lesson to 
learn is that we see workers going 


beyond the theories in their practice, but 
when their practice is not met with a 
new articulation of freedom, the old gets 
re-created in a new form. 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 


FIGHTING 

FOR 

WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 



The November editorial on Bush, Gore 
and abortion was right on when it said 
that we have to look to our own self- 
activity and reason to really make 
Mifepristone available to all women who 
want it. Since it became legal we have 
already found many doctors fear to use 
it. New technology can't solve our need 
for full autonomy and freedom so long as 
it can be negated by a fanatical right 
wing. 

Women's Liberationist 
Tennessee 

*** 

I think our movement is in real trou- 
ble because I see an unholy alliance 
forming, consciously or not, between 
feminism and "left politics." I see the 
demands of the Global Women's March 
as good but limited to economic plan- 
ning, the marketplace, redistributing 
wealth, and how much this or that coun- 
try should pay in taxes. What was good 
about the march was that it showed 
women are searching for a total answer. 
That's what's involved in the fight 
against both violence against women 
and the ways capitalism is hurting us. I 
think we have to project a real alterna- 
tive to capitalism. That's why I felt the 
News and Letters Committees classes on 
Marxism and Freedom really spoke to 
the needs of our movement right now. 

Women's Liberationist 
Chicago 


THE SCENE IN ECUADOR 

In Ecuador things are as bad as ever. 
Even though the president insists that 
"dollarization" is working and claims 
that inflation has been checked, prices 
continue to rise. Perhaps President 
Noboa has discovered a miraculous new 
economic device that allows prices to 
rise while keeping inflation down! Of 
course, all eyes in the region for the 
moment are on Peru and Colombia. 
Today it was reported that a Colombian 
military helicopter violated Ecuadorian 
air space. With the help of the U.S.- 
sponsored "Plan Colombia," it appears 
more and more certain that the Colom- 
bian civil war will spill over onto its 
neighbors, just as the Vietnam conflict 
eventually spread to Cambodia and 
Laos. Observer 

Ecuador 

• 

BUY NOTHING DAY IN JAPAN 

On the day after the U.S. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, various cities across Japan cel- 
ebrated Buy Nothing Day. In Kofu two 
wacky gaijin (foreigners) dressed in 
shopping bags passed out vouchers 
exclaiming, "You are more than what 
you buy." In Osaka, 30 people dressed in 
Santa Claus costumes practiced "zenta 
claus meditation" to help stop the flow of 
the shopping feast. In Hamamatsu, 
eight people— Japanese, Indian and 
American— painted a floor mural at a 
busy train station. While Buy Nothing 
Day has been traditionally celebrated on 
the busiest shopping day of the year, 
every day seems the busiest in Japan. 
Environmental and human rights 
activists in Japan realize the need to 
give the earth a little rest. While this 
alone would never be enough to save the 
earth, it did make consumers stop and 
think about what and why they are buy- 
ing. For more information email 
www.adbusters.org. 


Kind Lady 
Japan 
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Behind Prison Walls 


If prisoners had vote 


by Robert Taliaferro 

Though the issue of prisoners voting has been dis- 
cussed for some time, the closeness of election 2000 in 
state, local and especially national elections, defines 
the need to revisit disenfranchisement policies for pris- 
oners, parolees, probationers and, in some cases, ex- 
felons. 

In the 1960s young men and 
women rode through the South to 
register Black citizens for the vote. 

In a little reported ' event, the 
NAACP sponsored a similar event 
inside the county jails of 18 states, 
registering 15,000 people— who 
were awaiting trial— as voters for 
the national election. 

Today there are 32 states in the 
U.S. which bar prisoners from vot- 
ing while they are in prison or on parole. Additionally, 
in 10 states ex-convicts are barred from voting for life. 

According to a recent report by The Sentencing Pro- 
ject, 13% of African-American men— 1.4 million— are 
disenfranchised, a number which represents over one- 
third of the total disenfranchised population. To gain a 
perspective on this number, one only needs to compare 
that to 4.6 million African Americans who voted in 
1996. The Sentencing Project report also states: "If 
current trends continue, the rate of disenfranchise- 
ment for black men could reach 40% in the states that 
disenfranchise ex-offenders." 

Disenfranchisement for ex-offenders brings back 
memories of the post-Civil War era after the Fifteenth 
Amendment gave Black citizens the right to vote. The 
South, in particular, immediately placed as many bar- 
riers as it could to discourage as many Blacks as pos- 
sible from voting: "...between 1890 and 1910," The Sen- 
tencing Project Report noted, "many Southern states 
tailored their criminal disenfranchisement laws, along 
with other voting qualifications, to increase the effect 
of those laws on black citizens." 

Currently 3.9 million adults are disenfranchised, 
which equates to 2% of the eligible voting population. 
Ironically, in Florida and Texas, a cumulative total of 
600,000 to 1.2 million people are disenfranchised. In 
states like Alabama, California, and Virginia, a cumu- 
lative total of approximately 750,000 people are disen- 
franchised. 

If one compares those numbers to the relatively 
small margins of victory— or defeat— of the national 
elections in particular, one would find that empirically 
just one-tenth of those disenfranchised votes could 
have changed the balance of political power in this 
country at both state and national levels. In fact, Flori- 
da— with 647,100 disenfranchised people (31.2% of 
them Black)— would have been decided on election 
night, especially since over 436,000 of those disenfran- 
chised people are ex-felons. 

The U.S. is the only country which supports disen- 
franchising people for life. In fact, in countries such as 
Japan, France, Israel (to name a few) prisoners do not 


Black/Red View 


(Continued from page 1) 

This historic counter-revolution against African- 
American freedom, 126 years ago, isn't just past histo- 
ry buried away in a textbook- African Americans are 
still fighting against the results of the so-called "com- 
promise of 1876." It created the legal basis for ongoing 
segregation and open racism. It abandoned the spirit of 
the Civil War, which not only abolished slavery, but 
opened the way for Black self-determination during 
the reconstruction era. 

Whatever the era, there is always a sharp contrast 
between the way the Black masses express their sub- 
jectivity and drive for self-determination and what 
becomes of it in the narrow legal arena. The Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960s took up the struggle 
against the counter-revolution of 1876 and it won many 
legal victories that stopped and moderated many of the 
glaring features of racism, but it failed to uproot racism 
and transform America’s racially segregated society. 

We can't just mourn the incompleteness of past his- 
tory. Instead there is a need to understand the dialec- 
tic of African-American history as it emerges in the 
self-consciousness of African-American masses in 
motion who do not fear facing the objectivity of today's 
reality because of the collective memory of their strug- 
gles. 

That lack of fear, expressed in the outpouring of 
Black voters in this election, comes from Black masses 
wanting to overcome being just an Other in American 
society. As long as they remain an Other, the continu- 
ing drive for freedom results in a false opposite, a fixed 
determinateness of a narrow legal or political remedy. 

Black masses are reaching for a self-determination 
that is universal, that as Hegel said in the 
"master/slave" section of his Phenomenology of Mind, 
recognizes its Other as its own Other through mutual 
recognition. Anything short of new human relations in 
everyday life creates a dual world of the subjective 
reach for freedom as the opposite of the determinate- 
ness in which social life becomes fixed. 

The hope for the future is not in the decisions made 
in this election, but in the search for new forms for self- 
determination against this racist inhuman capitalism. 


lose those fundamental rights even when still confined, 
which calls into question this country's "reasons" for 
such an unenlightened stand. 

Perhaps the reason lies in the fears of a County 
Clerk in Oregon who stated that, because prisoners in 
a small town could make up over half of that town's 
population, they could have an impact on bond issues 
or school board elections. Perhaps 
that new prison would not be funded 
so that a school could be built. And 
perhaps the sheriff who does not dis- 
cipline his deputies for harassing 
Black citizens would find himself out 
of a job; the judge who sentences 
Black defendants to harsher sen- 
tences than he does white defen- 
dants (for the same crime), would be 
replaced on the bench. It is a fear 
that is based on a voting bloc which 
is not easily fooled by the rhetoric of the traditional 
body politic. 

In the 1960s, the right to vote was to empower. Any 
thoughts opposed to that concept, were simply cultur- 
alized, state-defined racism. Continued disenfranchise- 
ment, of ex-felons especially, simply continues a trend 
which has changed little since the Civil War. 

Ivory Coast crisis 

by Ba Karang 

The October elections in the Ivory Coast spelled out 
a crucial moment in the political life of the country. 
The Democratic Party of Ivory Coast (PDCI), which 
ruled the country for decades under the authoritarian 
and corrupt leadership of Felix Houphet-Boigny's one- 
party dic- 
tatorship, 
was 
forced to 
hold elec- 
tions by 
the pro- 
democra- 
cy move- 
m e n t . 

One of the 
leaders of 
the radi- 
cal pro- 
democra- 
cy move- 
ment has 
now been 
declared 
the win- 
ner. 

The defeat of General Guei by radical leader Lau- 
rent Gbagbo came as a surprise to many and to the 
general himself. So Guei declared himself the winner 
and fired the leader of the election commission. The 
masses were certain that the general was out to rob 
them of their victory, and they took to the streets. Last 
month the general fled and Gbagbo was declared the 
winner. 

This victory sent the supporters of Alassane Ouat- 
tara into the streets demanding new elections on the 
grounds that their candidate was excluded from taking 
part in them on false grounds. 

In December 1999 the PDCI was forced from power 
by a military coup under the leadership of Guei. He 
then formed a national unity government, but exclud- 
ed the main opposition party (the RDR) led by Ouat- 
tara, a former Prime Minister in dictator Boigny’s gov- 
ernment. Ouattara had left the PDCI to join the IMF 
as a deputy managing director. 

Ater the coup Guei's government passed laws which 
disqualified Ouattara and Henri Konan Bedie (a for- 
mer head of parliament) from running for president on 
the grounds of doubts about their citizenship. Guei 
was looking for an easy path to victory by excluding 
potential rivals and playing on nationalistic senti- 
ments. The RDR and PDCI urged their members to 
boycott the elections. 

Gbagbo and Ouattara are old rivals, going back to 
the time when Ouattara was Prime Minister under 
Boigny. During this time Gbagbo was sentenced to 
prison for leading the pro-democracy movement. 

The Western powers and international finance cap- 
ital tried to freeze out Ivory Coast and called for new 
elections. It was clear to them that their interests 
could best be served by Ouattara, and not Gbagbo— 
who is known to have spoken loud and long against the 
marginalization of his people and the continent in gen- 
eral by international capital and neo-colonial African 
leaders. 

When Ouattara discovered that he could not win by 
pressing for new elections with the help of the West, he 
went to the negotiating table. He declared, however, 
that his party will not take part in the national recon- 
ciliation government. 

The electoral committee declared in November that 
Ouattara is eligible to contest the national assembly 
elections in December, but there is a case in court con- 
testing this. It is very likely that Gbagbo will use every 
possible means to contest any decision from the court 
that does not rule in favor of allowing Ouattara to con- 
tend in the general elections, even though they are still 
bitter rivals. - - 


Detroit police abuse 

Detroit— Charges of police brutality and wide- 
spread coverup of wrongdoing by the Detroit police 
department and mayor's office have reached an explo- 
sive mixture following recent hearings and escalating 
demonstrations protesting a rash of killings by police 
officers in Detroit. 

Outrage over the police killing of a deaf Black man 
erupted in many demonstrations throughout the city, 
and especially around police headquarters downtown. 
Hundreds of demonstrators circled the building 
demanding an end to the killings and brutality. 

Both Detroit Mayor Dennis Archer and Police Chief 
Benny Napoleon, facing the white-hot anger of citizens, 
launched investigations into the killings. A particular 
focus of the investigations was police officer Eugene 
Brown who had shot nine people in the past seven 
years, killing three of them. The first internal police 
investigation into Brown's conduct reportedly found 
that none of the killings were justified. However this 
was never made public since it was an "internal" affair, 
and the report was sent to the District Attorney's office 
for further action. 

At a November Police Commissioner's meeting, 
observers were shocked to learn that the District Attor- 
ney's office found "insufficient evidence" to charge 
Brown with any crime. Moreover, Brown was promoted 
to sergeant, given a raise and returned to duty. Facing 
the wrath of the public at this flagrant coverup, Mayor 
Archer and Police Chief Napoleon weakly responded 
that investigations are still underway and will be dili- 
gently carried out. Few believed that anything would 
be done to bring those officers guilty of murder to jus- 
tice, and many were drawing comparisons of the 
Detroit police department to the corrupt Rampart divi- 
sion police officers in Los Angeles. 

Toxic Georgia 

Fort Valley, Ga. — The number one Superfund site 
in Georgia is the Woolfolk Chemical Works. A former 
pesticide manufacturer spread 47 or 48 different chem- 
icals on the site and in off-site neighborhoods. It just 
shut down. We didn't know about the extent of the con- 
tamination until 1993. There's a high rate of kidney 
disease, various cancers, some immune system defi- 
ciencies— just about everything that's identified in the 
toxic profiles of these chemicals exists here. The EPA 
found high levels of contamination in the groundwater 
on and off-site. That probably affects the drinking 
water of anyone in the region. 

The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) came 
to town in 1993 with maps suggesting that this site 
was exclusive to the Black neighborhood and pockets 
in the white community still think it's a Black prob- 
lem. It’s just south of the railroad tracks that tradi- 
tionally separated the two communities. 

We try to inform folk that we're not talking about 
skin color. Whites have not come on board as members 
of our group, but they have in terms of understanding 
the information that we have generated. 

There was an open ditch that ran through our neigh- 
borhood. As children we used to play along the ditch. It 
had the biggest, prettiest blackberries and plums. We 
thought it was natural to see different colors of water. 
What we did not know was the extent to which the 
chemicals had been released in our neighborhood in 
levels that possibly caused some deaths. When the 
EPA tested the ditch at our request, they found high 
levels of arsenic and other dangerous compounds. 

We filed a lawsuit. A local dermatologist was recruit- 
ed to do skin examinations for arsenic exposure, and 
85% of the 600 or 700 people over the age of 35 showed 
signs of exposure to arsenic. If we showed signs of 
arsenic, a heavy metal, our concern was that the 
lighter contaminants, including dioxin, were in us too. 
The real extent of our exposure has never been delin- 
eated. 

The “potentially responsible party" (PRP), which 
was Reichhold Chemicals out of North Carolina, hired 
a company that did a serious public relations job here. 
Key to that was exploiting the differences that Black 
and white folk have in the South. They frightened the 
business community, which is already struggling, by 
saying that if this gets out it's going to ruin your busi- 
ness. We formed the Woolfolk Citizens Response Group 
in late 1993 to make sure that whatever the cleanup 
does creates a situation where it's safe to live in this 
town. That entails a lot of stuff they don't want to do. 
There are about nine items that are required of EPA in 
relation to site remediation: the reduction of toxicity, 
relocation assessments, etc. We don't know that the 
arsenic was removed. The only thing the EPA and the 
PRP have concentrated on is what is the cheapest that 
they can get away with. 

We think that it might be more than environmental 
racism. All of our efforts have been spit upon because 
there is an unknown agenda between the EPA and the 
PRP. We are constantly demanding that our voices be 
heard in the decision-making processes around what is 
happening in our community. 

Everybody in my community has come through 
some sort of struggle. You have a lot of people who 
grew out of the old civil rights movement and who are 
bringing those experiences to what we are doing now 
with one twist: you can't do this kind of work without 
realizing that it's not exclusive to Black folk. 

—Black environmental activist 


With this issue we are proud to 
begin a new column on prisons, 
the criminal injustice system, and 
all topics prisoners discuss, Robert 
Taliaferro is a Mack prisoner who 
has written extensively on prison 
issues, and we invite other prison- 
ers to contribute material to this 
column as well. 
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Israel escalates Middle East crisis 


The world has looked on with horror as Israel has 
killed over 250 people since September in its attempt to 
suppress 'a new Palestinian uprising. Day-after day, 
Israeli soldiers have shot down Palestinians, many of 
them children. Sometimes they have done so with rub- 
ber or plastic-covered bullets, other times with heli- 
copter gunships and rockets. Occasionally, the more 
lightly armed Palestinians have succeeded in killing a 
few Israelis. 

There have been atrocities on both sides. On the 
Israeli side, we have seen a pogrom against Arab vil- 
lagers inside Israel and deadly rocket attacks on entire 
civilian neighborhoods, and on the Arab side, a lynch- 
ing and the terrorist bombing of schoolchildren. 

But it is the daily Israeli army killings that truly 
define this conflict, not the occasional atrocities. The 
government believes that every last Jewish settlement, 
no matter how isolated or how fanatical, must be 
defended at the cost of Palestinian lives, rather than 
even the smallest withdrawal being allowed. And it is 
U.S. arms and money that allows Israel to continue its 
massacres in the Palestinian territories and to attack 
and threaten its Arab neighbors with near impunity, 

Physicians for Human Rights has condemned the 
Israeli army's frequent use of live bullets against civil- 
ians. Their report notes that the firing of rubber-coat- 
ed bullets at close range, something they were suppos- 
edly not intended for, is often lethal, and is prohibited 
even by Israeli army regulations. In addition, Israel's 
policy of assassinating Palestinian activists via heli- 
copter attacks is greatly escalating the conflict. A 
columnist in the Israeli paper Yedioth Ahronoth wrote: 
"The use of helicopter missiles as a tool of assassina- 
tion is a step toward the 'Lebanonization' of the terri- 
tories." 

CONTRADICTIONS SINCE OSLO 

Since coming to power last year, the Labor-led gov- 
ernment of Ehud Barak has zigzagged between accom- 
modation and intransigence toward the Palestinians. 
This reflects real contradictions inside the Israeli rul- 


ing class as well as the masses. Israelis have failed to 
come to grips with the reality of what the 1993 Oslo 
Accords implied: a Palestinian state on the. West Bank 
and Gaza and the evacuation of the Jewish settle- 
ments that honeycomb those territories, plus a com- 
promise over Jerusalem. In return, the Palestinians 
were to recognize the legitimacy of the state of Israel 
within its 1967 borders. 

Barak snubbed the Palestinians during his first 
year in power, concentrating instead on futile negotia- 
tions with Syria and later, on a unilateral pullout from 
south Lebanon. Finally, under Clinton's prodding, he 
turned to serious negotiations with Arafat at Camp 
David last July. Barak seemed to agree in principle to 
turn over most of the West Bank and Gaza and, more 
surprisingly, broke with years of Israeli stonewalling 
oyer Jerusalem to offer at least some limited Palestin- 
ian control over parts of East Jerusalem. Arafat found 
this proposal insufficient, especially on Jerusalem, 
and the negotiations collapsed. 

Two months later, Israeli war criminal Ariel 
Sharon, the butcher of Lebanon during the 1982 war, 
made an armed visit to the most important Muslim 
sites in Jerusalem, asserting control over them by 
Israel. Palestinian youths began to throw rocks, the 
army opened fire, and the conflict has not abated 
since. 

ISRAELI TONE-DEAFNESS 

At one level, the spark was religious, but at a deep- 
er level, the fire had been stoked by seven years of 
missed opportunities, as Israel refused to evacuate the 
settlements and to return even the whole of the Gaza 
Strip, let alone the West Bank. The rulers have con- 
vinced most Israeli citizens that it is they who have 
been "generous" since 1993, willfully ignoring the fact 
that the U.S. is the only country that shares such a 
view. Such views, articulated by Barak's government 
as well as the Right, all but assure the victory of 
Sharon's party in the next election (which will be held 
next spring), especially since Barak has by now com- 


Acehnese risk death to demand independence 


Hundreds of thousands of people in Aceh, a province 
in northwest Indonesia, staged a mass protest for self- 
determination in the capital city, Banda Aceh, Nov. 10- 
14. Originally called for the anniversary of last year's 
Nov. 8 rally in support of a referendum on their status, 
which brought out two million people, this year's Rally 
for Peace was postponed and eventually officially can- 
celled, due to severe government repression against 
people travelling to participate. People kept coming 
anyway, so determined were they to show their desire 
for independence— risking death, bringing food and 
bedrolls and camping out at mosques. Finally, due to 
the hardships in getting there, they held protests day 
after day instead of just one. 

The police and militaiy 
closed the bus stations, 
destroyed some 2,000 vehicles, 
and shot out the tires of other 
vehicles travelling to Banda 
Aceh. People responded by 
walking or taking small boats 
instead. Security forces shot 
them as they walked, and shot 
into their boats. Estimates of 
the number killed range from 
40 to 200, and those missing 
up to 300. Hundreds more 
were wounded. 

A woman, two young chil- 
dren clinging to her, told a 
reporter at the rally: "The 
military shot my husband in 
a "rice field. Our convoy 
refused to go back and the 
Brimob [special police] start- Acehnese protester si 


r 



Brimob [special police] start- Acennese protester she 
ed to shoot in the air. We all Jakarta rally, 
ran. Then they began to shoot 

at us. Several were injured and my husband died. We 
have no weapons, we are only farmers. They have the 
guns. I came with the convoy because my husband is 
already dead, what could I do? He would have wished 
me to come." 

On Nov. 10, the first day of the rally, a police 
spokesman put at 388,000 the number of people who 
had braved barbed wire, gunfire and police and army 
roadblocks to reach the city from outlying areas. On 
Nov. 11, an estimated 400,000 gathered around the 
Darussalam Memorial Tower near a university cam- 
pus and heard speeches which strongly condemned the 
actions of the security forces. 

The final session of the Rally for Peace was held 
Nov. 14 at the campus of the state Syah Kuala univer- 
sity. People arrived aboard open trucks, buses, motor- 
cycles, cars, pedicabs and on foot. Within two hours, 
about 500,000 people chanting "Freedom" and "Refer- 
endum" were packed into an open field inside the cam- 
pus listening to a series of speakers. Mohammad 
Nazar, Chairman of SIRA, the Center of Information 
for a Referendum in Aceh, said he was certain that if 
there had been no blockades against people coming to 
Banda Aceh, more than two million people would have 
attended. 

Parallel smaller rallies were held in Lhokseumawe 
and several other cities in the provinces, by residents . 


ople in Aceh, a province who had been blocked by security forces from the 
a mass protest for self- Banda Aceh gathering. A rally of 300 took place in 
y, Banda Aceh, Nov. 10- Jakarta. 

iniversary of last year's Meanwhile, weary Of the government ignoring their 
rendum on their status, calls for a referendum, on Nov. 3-11 student groups 

people, this year's Rally conducted a poll of their own in villages throughout 

ventually officially can- Aceh. They report that 2,769,856 polling slips were dis- 

lent repression against tributed (in a population of about 4.5 million) and pro- 

e. People kept coming duced the following results: 92% in favor of indepen- 

rey to show their desire dence; 0.1% in favor of continued association with 

ith, bringing food and Indonesia; 7.8% abstained. "We call on peoples 

losques. Finally, due to throughout the world to give their support and recog- 

they held protests day nition so that the people of Aceh can achieve indepen- 

dence and the creation of a 
new, peaceful Aceh," said the 
Central Coordinator of 
Polling Radhi Darmansyah. 

Since civil society erupted 
in protest two years ago, 
groups demanding a binding 
referendum have called on 
the UN, NGOs and govern- 
ments around the world to 
force Indonesia to stop the 
violence and respect the will 
of the people: Thousands of 
Acehnese have been killed in 
the last few years. “If you 
come here in a year’s time, 
all of the human rights lead- 
ers sitting around this table 
will be changed,” said 
Suraiya of the women’s orga- 
, . t • ■ nizationFlower Aceh to an 

Acehnese protester shouts for independence at emergency human rights del- 
Jakarta rally. egation which visited Aceh in 

September. “All of us will 

d my husband died. We have been killed, jailed, or run away.”’ 

farmers. They have the As a result of the recent killings of peaceful demon- 
because my husband is strators, GAM (Aceh/Sumatra National Liberation 
1 He would have wished Front) called off scheduled talks with the government 

aimed at extending the cease-fire ("Humanitarian 
of the rally, a police Pause") that has supposedly been in effect since June 2. 
s number of people who The government in Jakarta is now threatening to 
re and police and army impose martial law in Aceh. It put out statements that 

rom outlying areas. On the military cannot leave the province because people 

0 gathered around the , want it to keep order, and that "shooting civilians may 
near a university cam- be the only way soldiers can discharge their duty." The 

strongly condemned the military frequently "sweeps" villages looking for GAM 

fighters, while robbing, raping and killing anyone. On 
dly for Peace was held Nov. 21, a village of 9,000 people fled the military, but 
tate Syah Kuala univer- instead of going to a refugee camp as have some 65,000 

5n trucks, buses motor- other people similarly threatened, they went to Banda 

foot. Within two hours, Aceh > to camp out in the capital until the military vio- 
r "Freedom" and "Refer- ^ ence * s sto PP e< l- 

’ At the Rally for Peace, a general strike was pro- 

jen e msi e e cam ‘ posed, but threats of even more violence caused it to be 

speakers. Mohammad called off. No one has been arrested for recent killings 

3 Center of Information j n the villages or on the way td Banda Aceh. But a few 

d lie was certain that if days after the Rally for Peace, Nazar was arrested for 

gainst people coming to "disturbing the public order" based on a banner, dis- 
illion people would have played at an August rally against Indonesian Indepen- 
dence Day, that read, "Neo-colonialists out of Acehnese 
e held in Lhokseumawe land." He has been moved to a prison, 
nrovinces. bv residents —Anne Jaclard 
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pletely alienated Israel's Arab minority, whose votes 
were crucial to his election. 

This tone-deafness to Palestinian and world opinion 
is also linked to the smair turnouts at Israeli peace ral- 
lies, even as the slaughter of Palestinians has mount- 
ed. Initially, only a few principled voices such as those 
of Women in Black were heard in protest. However, the 
potential for broader protests was shown at a rally in 
Haifa on Oct. 21, which drew 4,000 people, Arabs as 
well as Jews. 

Although one speaker refused to criticize Barak, 
others such as Shulamit Aloni of the leftist Meretz 
party accused the government of "acting like nine- 
teenth century colonialists," referring also to state- 
sanctioned "racism." Signs carried included slogans 
such as "Israel-Palestine, Two Peoples, Two States, 
Two Capitals in Jerusalem," "Evacuate the Settle- 
ments," and "Barak, How Many Children Did You Kill 
Today?" (Le Monde, Oct. 24, 2000). 

CRITIQUE OF LEFTIST ABSTRACTIONS 

The failure to follow through on Oslo has created 
fertile ground for the growth of religious fundamental- 
ism. Jewish fanatics increasingly hold the balance of 
power in the Israeli parliament. On the Arab side, 
Muslim fundamentalism has grown even faster. 
Groups like Hamas state openly: "We are coming to Tel 
Aviv. We are coming to every place in Palestine to puri- 
fy it from Jews" ( New York Times, Oct. 28, 2000). 

In correctly attacking Israeli colonialist policies and 
U.S. militaiy aid to Israel, much of the world Left 
nonetheless remains silent about what the growth of 
Hamas, Hezbollah and similar groups means for the 
prospects of an independent Palestinian state, let 
alone the region. A Holocaust denier like former Stal- 
inist Roger Garaudy, convicted in French courts for 
"provoking racial discrimination, hatred, and vio- 
lence," has received favorable coverage from leading 
Arab publications such as the London-based paper Al 
Hayat. (It should be noted that others writing for Al 
Hay at condemned Garaudy's fantasies.) Even fewer 
"have discussed the fact that, on Oct. 13, Hamas burned 
down the Hotel Windmill and several shops in Gaza 
City because they sold alcohol. What will such a cul- 
ture war mean for women, or for non-Muslim Pales- 
tinians? 

In their one-sided critiques of the Oslo Accords, 
some on the Left have returned to the pre-Oslo PLO 
demand of a "unified secular state for the whole of 
Palestine" rather than the two-state solution that has 
been the agreed goal since Oslo. In doing so, they are 
also helping to undermine the struggle of many Pales- 
tinians who want a foundation for peace and not a war 
to the end. 

Such abstractions ignore the concrete historical and 
social fact that two nations, each with legitimate 
claims, have vied for the same territory. As Lenin once 
stated in a different context, that of supporting the 
right of secession of oppressed nations: "We do so not 
because we favor secession but only because we stand 
for free, voluntary association and merging as distinct 
from forcible association" ( Collected Works 23, p. 67). 

No nation can itself be free if it oppresses another 
nation. This, however, does not negate Israel's right to 
exist as a nation. That is why we continue to support a 
two-state solution as an immediate goal, with Israel 
withdrawing completely from the West Bank and Gaza 
as well as East Jerusalem, and with some type of 
shared control of the Jerusalem religious sites. From a 
more long-term perspective, we also raise the banner 
of a free association among all the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East and the world, on a socialist humanist basis. 
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Election turmoil exposes fault lines in U.S. society 


(Continued from page 1) 

vote as well as a large number of union voters, who had 
fought to get election day off. The crucial nature of the 
Black vote became abundantly clear in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania when the tide turned as returns poured 
in from urban centers like Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The Latino vote was similarly critical for Gore in New 
Mexico and California. 

Nowhere was the pattern clearer than in Florida, 
where Gore won 93% of the Black vote and Bush 57% 
of the white vote. Bush's supreme confidence that he 
has most of the white vote enables him to arrogantly 
dismiss losing the popular vote by more than 300,000. 

It was precisely the deep Black opposition to Bush's 
reactionary plans that brought forth the pattern of 
intimidation and outright disenfranchisement 
unleashed in Florida during the election. 

The battle gathered force in early spring, when a 
forum on Gov. Jeb Bush's euphemistically dubbed "One 
Florida" plan was transformed into a civil rights rally by 
thousands who protested the way he put into effect an 
anti-affirmative action initiative by executive order. In 
February more than 4,000 jammed into a room that 
seated only 1,700 and heard Black and Hispanic 
speakers, many of them women, condemn the plan. 

Over the next few weeks other large-scale 
protests took place. Students from Florida A&M 
University sat in at the Capitol; eight new 
NAACP chapters appeared on campuses; and 
Black female law students teamed up with white 
women from NOW to organize more opposition. 

This culminated in March in a 50,000-strong 
"March of Conscience," called the largest civil 
rights protest ever held in Florida. 

By June a vigorous statewide crusade got 
underway to boost voter turnout of racial minori- 
ties and women. The Republicans, who thought 
they had Florida all sewn up, suddenly began 
worrying that it might not be so. 

That set the stage for the kind of intimidation, 
disenfranchisement, and ballot tampering that 
vies with the worst banana republic methods for 
stealing an election. IDs of motorists were 
checked by police near some polling places and Black 
voters turned away. Black college students with regis- 
tration cards in their hands were told their names were 
not on the rolls. Ballots of military personnel that had 
been thrown out because they were not properly filled 
out were taken home by Republican workers and "fixed 
up." Spanish-speaking officials were sent to translate 
at stations where the majority spoke only Creole, and 
vice versa. 

The most contentious vote-stealing— and the only 
one that Gore fought vigorously— concerned the 
Republican opposition to recounting ballots. This 
reached the point in Miami-Dade County of Bush sup- 
porters physically storming the office where ballots 
were being recounted. 

'LEGALIZED' DISENFRANCHISEMENT 

What was new in this election was not just the old- 
fashioned vote-stealing, but many new kinds of disen- 
franchisement which Gore refused to attack. 

Because he supports it, Gore could say not a word 
about the disenfranchisment of 525,000 Florida citi- 
zens who were denied the right to vote because they 
were once convicted of a felony, even if they are now out 
of prison or never served time. That number is unpar- 
alleled in recent history. For the last 25 years the num- 
ber of ex-felons disenfranchised has increased from 1% 
to almost 5% of Florida's voting age population. That 
includes at least 139,000 African-Americans— fully 9% 
of Florida Blacks of voting age. 

The real crime is that the" restrictions against 
"felons" voting include anything from writing a bad 
check 30 years ago to non-violent drug offenses. While 
Florida and Alabama disenfranchise the highest num- 
ber of citizens, varying amounts of such disenfran- 
chisement takes place in every state except Maine, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. 

A different kind of "disenfranchising" also cost Gore 
thousands of votes, far more than the amount needed 
to win. That was the confusing ballot that resulted in 
elderly, many Jewish, citizens giving at least 3,000 
votes intended for Gore to Pat Buchanan. Their 
anguish was compounded because Buchanan is known 
by them as an arch anti-Semite. Far from being taken 
seriously, their cries were dropped and provided noth- 
ing more than jokes for the stand-up comics about 
senior citizens. 

RIGHTS LONG WAR FOR WHITE HOUSE 

The Republican Party's desperation to win the White 
House has been growing ever since they failed in their 
attempt at a right-wing coup, American-style, with the 
impeachment of Clinton two years ago. 

Whatever their attitude to Clinton's personal behav- 
ior, the disgust of the American people at the inquisi- 
tion the far-right subjected him to was clear in the 74% 
approval rating given to him as soon as he was 
impeached! Then, as now, the deepest opposition came 
from Black America, yet what marked that episode was 
that the Right's power to bring about such an impeach- 
ment had taken the country by surprise. 

In this election, the forces opposed to allowing the 
Christian Coalition to get into the White House via 
Bush were clearly not fooled by the lavish display of 
"diversity" at the Republican Convention or the "Com- 
passionate Conservatism" served to them during the 
campaign. The question that remains is how the forces 


of opposition will develop a vision of a very different 
future from that served up by either Democrats, 
Republicans, or even Nader. 

It is true that many who turned out for Nader were 
expressing their dissatisfaction with the "two-party 
system." While they were looking for an alternative to 
the ever-expanding gap between rich and poor, Nader 
failed to address the ever-growing gap between Black 
and white. In the end, because Nader's populism fell so 
far short of any real alternative, so many pulled back 
from voting for him that he didn't even get the 5% to 
qualify for federal matching funds for the next elec- 
tion. He can now expect a backlash for being charged 
with playing the role of "spoiler." 

Many of those drawn to Nader's campaign were 
from the new generation of activists bom a year ago in 
Seattle. The coalescence of forces— environmentalists, 
women, youth and labor— that made Seattle a "new 
moment" raises the question of whether the coales- 
cence of forces contesting this election could represent 
a deepening of that movement. Though the Black 
dimension seemed to be missing in Seattle, it has 
moved front and center in these events. Black and 



Protest against electoral fraud in Palm Beach County 


Jewish voters have been brought together in a way not 
seen since the civil rights era, as Jews and Blacks 
marched together to protest the unfairness of the bal- 
lot procedures to both groups. 

What speaks to the crucial nature of the Black 
dimension is the way the 2000 elections have brought 
to attention the way a candidate can win the popular 
vote— as Gore did this year, by 300,000 votes— and yet 
lose the tally of the Electoral College. Very few, if any, 


of the pundits who have been giving us lessons about 
the Tildeh-Hayes election of 1876 (when the Electoral 
College voted for the minority candidate, Rutherford 
B. Hayes) mentioned that they did so because Hayes 
promised to withdraw Federal troops from the South, 
which had been protecting freed Black slaves and 
enforcing Reconstruction after the Civil War. What 
none of the pundits mention is that the year after 
those troops were removed from the South they were 
used to crush the railroad strikes from Pennsylvania 
to Texas. (See American Civilization on Trial, p. 12, for 
a discussion of this page of our history.) 

While none of this may seem to bear any similarity 
to what we face today, it illuminates the dangers of 
ignoring the importance of the Black dimension in any 
movement for freedom in the U.S. today. 

THE REAL 'STATE OF THE UNION' 

There is no question that those opposed to the sta- 
tus quo include not only the thousands who came out 
to vote against Bush, but many of the 100 million who 
did not come out to vote at all, so sure were they that 
there was nothing to vote for. 

In one direction or the other, the electoral 
impasse between Gore and Bush has brought to 
the surface the depth of the dissatisfaction with 
the whole system. What marks the 2000 elec- 
tion is not the closeness of the votes for George 
W. Bush and A Gore, or even the many ways 
the Republican contender managed to steal the 
election. What marks it is the way the lines 
have been drawn for future battles by the forces 
of revolt, which we will soon be seeing in more 
fundamental ways than in the machinations 
and controlled chaos of this election. 

While the spectacle has provided the comedy 
shows with a ready supply of jokes, and coun- 
tries from Russia to Cuba to Zimbabwe gleefully 
offered to send observers to help count the votes, 
this election was no laughing matter. The crises 
that are looming ahead forewarn of the real 
"state of the union" as we confront everything 
from the economic insecurity guaranteed now 
that the techno-bubble has already burst, to the crucial 
threat to all the gains women thought they had won 
over 30 years ago, to even so imminent a danger as the 
dire consequences of the global warming which has 
already begun melting the polar ice cap. Never has the 
need for an alternative to the inequities and downright 
corruption that has passed for American "democracy" 
been more evident than in this Election 2000. 

—December 4, 2000 


iNo To U.S. Intervention in Colombia! 


New York— “We do not share political ideals with 
any armed group! They say that we support the guer- 
rillas or that we support the government. Here in the 
U.S. they say we are neutral. We are not neutral! We 
have a position of No War! We are victims! We are not 
actors in this war and we want to make this very clear!" 

These words were spoken by Emperatriz Cahuache, 
the president of the Organization of Colombian 
Indigenous Amazon Communities. These communities 
are located in the southernmost regions of Colombia, 
which have turned into the battlefield for control 
between the Colombian military, right-wing paramili- 
tary groups and left-wing guerrilla groups. These 
regions are also the target of U.S. -aided military inter- 
vention proposed by the Plan Colombia. 

The two days worth of passionately presented polit- 
ical, scientific and cultural arguments against the ill- 
conceived Plan Colombia will resonate in the minds of 
those who attended the conference at Columbia Law 
School, Nov. 17-18. The conference was organized by 
Colombia Media Project, a New York-based human 
rights organization. 

The conference was devoted to addressing danger- 
ous myths concerning the country’s insurgent move- 
ment, the role of the army-supported paramilitary, as 
well as the peasants of coca cultivating territory. 

All speakers addressed and denounced Plan Colom- 
bia, a plan that calls for $7.5 billion worth of “aid to 
the Colombian peace process” to combat narco-traf- 
ficking, reform governmental institutions and 
strengthen the economy. Of this $7.5 billion, $1.3 bil- 
lion has actually been generated, all of which is com- 
ing from the U.S. The vast majority of it will unfold in 
military aid to fight the “drug war.” 

The U.S. Congress seems to be indifferent towards 
the fact that the Colombian military is recognized 
worldwide as having one of the worst human rights * 
records in the Western hemisphere. These issues were 
addressed by Colombian journalists, professors, a for- 
mer governor, human rights workers, scientists and 
members of the indigenous community. 

The conference consisted of three major panels. The 
first was "No One Left to Tell the Story:. Persecution 
Against Journalists." Exiled journalists gave personal 
testimonies about their experiences in the conflict 
zones such as Putumayo, a department in the south- 
ern region where the majority of coca cultivation 
occurs, apparently taxed and protected by the domi- 
nant insurgent group FARC (Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia). This region has fumed into the 
epicenter of Clinton’s call to “push into southern 
Colombia” to fight the “drag war.” 

Exiled journalists emphasized that FARC is not 
narco-guerrilla, though they govern the' coca cultivat- 


ing region. They also wished the public to think twice 
about demonizing the poor peasants of this area who 
cultivate the crop as a means of survival and in the 
context of religious and folk healing traditions. 

The second panel was "The War on the Poor: The 
Crisis of Forced Displacement." Panelists referred to 
the vicious human rights violations of the Colombian 
military and their connection to right-wing paramili- 
tary violence. The result has been the displacement of 
228,000 Colombian citizens just in the year 2000. 

The third and final panel, “Views from the War 
Zone: The Implementation of Plan Colombia,” was by 
far the most thought provoking. The panelists spoke of 
how U.S. aid will go to help the military push into coca 
crop regions in the south, a range of mountainous jun- 
gles controlled by the FARC. To do this North Ameri- 
can military experts will train Colombian counter-nar- 
cotics battalions in advanced small unit tactics, light 
infantry skills and ambush techniques to clear this 
region of insurgency. The U.S. will also provide 30 
Blackhawk and 33 Huey helicopters to escort the erad- 
ication of coca crop through aerial fumigation a 
method that has failed in the past and is extremely 
harmfiil to the environment and its inhabitants. 

The “war on drugs” will unfold in a much com- 
pounded counterinsurgency war leaving additional 
thousands of innocent peasants and Colombian citi- 
zens dead, Already political killings are estimated at 
five to ten a day and in 1999 over 1,000 civilians were 
killed by the government working in collaboration with 
paramilitary death squads. Meanwhile, the sad truth 
is that until the U.S. can deal with its high levels of 
drug consumption and addiction, even if Colombia 
wiped nut the crop, the problem will only move else- 
where. — Raquel Cardona Rodriguez 
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New student movement in Iran 


(continued from page 1) 

returned to Iran, we continued pursuing our goals 
with very few resources. 

In 1998-1999, historic events occurred in the uni- 
versities. Student protests in July 1999 were preceded 
by major student mass activities in May and June 
after a number of government-sponsored assassina- 
tions of opposition writers. One major clash with the 
police occurred at a funeral near Tehran when many of 
us began to speak out. 

During this period of attacks we received no support 
from university administrators. Both the right wing 
and Khatami supporters attacked us. 

In July 1999, after public student gatherings in 
support of freedom of the press, our dormitories were 
attacked and several people were killed. During the 
first night of attacks, we saw students being thrown 
out of windows. We saw bodies smashed on the ground, 
students shot from a few feet away, and heads split 
open. Countless others were viciously beaten. 

There was no way to be silent now. It was at 
this point that our slogan became directly aimed 
at the supreme leader, Khamenei himself. At 
first we called on him as supreme commander to 
respond. He refused. Then our slogan became 
"Commander in Chief resign!" He was openly 
taunted and shamed. 


This was a major event. It helped to break the taboo 
of questioning a supreme religious leader in Iran. Peo- 
ple who originally did not support us now valiantly 
confronted the regime and faced guns without any 
fear. 

Two days later Mohammadi and I were arrested 
after being pursued by a large police force in house to 
house searches of neighborhoods. We were accused of 
bringing the supreme leader to tears on TV and were 
viciously beaten and tortured as an act of revenge. For 
130 days we were in Evin Prison. 

I was condemned to death on my first day of impris- 
onment. If this were the 1980s I would have been exe- 
cuted immediately. It is not that the regime is any dif- 
ferent today; its that pressure internationally and 
from former supporters has weakened it. 

That a majority of Iranians do not want a religious 
regime has become very clear. They are demanding a 
separation of religion and state. This is a crucial 
moment. If these demands are not supported, the peo- 
ple will take to the streets in a volcanic eruption. This 
will engulf the entire region. 

We look forward to the creation of a new democracy. 
At this moment in Iran the foundation for a new soci- 
ety is taking shape. We won't allow our rights to be 
taken away again. It will happen one way or the other. 


Mass protest at 'School of Assassins' 


Fort Benning, Ga.- On Nov. 19, along with 1,700 
other criminals of conscience who came to protest the 
deadly School of the Americas (SOA)— the army-run 
facility that trains torturers and murderers for author- 
itarian Latin American regimes friendly to the U.S. 
government— I found myself deep within Fort Benning 
in the custody of mil- 
itary police. One 
would assume that 
such a mass arrest 
would generate a 
response from the 
mainstream media 
and that the gather- 
ing of 6,000 outside 
Fort Benning's prop- 
erty line would be of 
public interest. 

To my surprise, the 
mainstream coverage 
of this article 
amounted to three 
Associated Press 
releases. Could it be 
that the thousands of 
Americans demand- 
ing the infamous 
"School of Assassins" 
be shut down are, as 
post commander Maj. 

Gen. John LeMoyne 
said, buying into "propaganda" based on "emotion and 
falsehood"? 

Or could it be that the lie of silence blankets this 
issue? Is the U.S. Army not proud of its elite school's 


alumni's accomplishments, like the 1980 assassination 
of Archbishop Oscar Romero, the El Mozote Massacre 
of 900 civilians, or the murder of six Jesuit priests, 
their housekeeper and her daughter in El Salvador in 
1989? 

I was surprised that the dozen or so military police 

officers I 
talked with 
had never 
heard of the 
SOA until the 
job of process- 
ing protesters 
fell in their 
laps. I told 
them it is 
never too late 
to change 
careers, and 
there are bet- 
ter ways to 
serve your 
country. Some 
of them even 
took litera- 
ture and, after 
looking 
around, 
stashed it in 
their fatigues. 
The School 

of the Americas is scheduled to close Dec. 15 and be 
replaced by the Western Hemisphere Institute for 
Security Cooperation. New name? Same shame. 

—Ceylon 



Activists brave rain during mass civil disobedience at the School of the 
Americas. 



New edition for 2000! 


Library and bookstore rates available. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

To order, see literature ad on page 7. 

$ 24.95 

New Marxist-Humanist literature catalog 
free with copy of book. 


Marxism and Freedom’s chapter on 


"A seriously false turn at that juncture could 
unloose the disintegrative forces at work in a dual 
worker-peasant state which is surrounded by world 
capitalism, from which it cannot fully free itself with- 
out the help of the advanced European working- 
- Lenin 


The above words from Lenin's Will show the fore- 
sight Lenin had in predicting Stalinism and the 
eventual decline of the Soviet Union. He saw that 
the Soviet Union needed to acquire capital from the 
advanced countries in order for the Soviet Union to 
progress and survive. 

Raya Dunayeskaya begins chapter 14 in Marxism 
and Freedom , by briefly discussing the objective fac- 
tors that caused a barbarian, like Stalin, to rise to 
power. The failure of the German Revolution forced 
the Soviet Union in a different direction than it 
reached for in 1917, toward state capitalist develop- 
ment; once on this pathway, it had to produce facto- 
ries and goods. This by no means justifies the terror 
that happened under the dictatorship of Stalin; how- 
ever, one has to understand the objective factors in 


order to understand the rise of Stalin. 

Raya states "although Stalin was crafty enough 
there is no point to assigning omniscience to him 
either." (p. 242) There is a tendency among histori- 
ans and the Left to look at Stalin as a superhuman 
who single handedly destroyed the workers' state. 
This is far from true. Stalin was clever in maneu- 
vering himself into power, by destroying both the 
RigM and Left inside the party. However, the foun- 
dation of the Communist Party, Lenin's policy of no 
factions within the party and the simple fact that it 
was a one-party state, allowed Stalin to manipulate 
these policies in Jus rise to power. 

Stalin was a creation of the Communist Party. He 
would destroy the revolution under the guise of the 
revolution. Understanding the rise of Stalin is 
important, especially in this stage of history. By 
examining the creation of Stalinism, one can com- 
prehend that the failure of the Soviet Union and 
Stalinism, was not due to inherent flaws of Marxism 
but within the flaws of the Soviet Union itself. 

— Efrim Rushanov 


Mumia activists speak 

Chicago— Pam Africa, an activist and organizer for 
the International Concerned Family and Friends of 
Mumia Abu- Jamal, delivered a high-energy speech at 
Columbia College’s Hokin Gallery on Nov. 17. Africa 
was in Chicago to raise awareness of the current state 
of imprisoned Black journalist and revolutionary 
Mumia Abu-Jamal’s fight for freedom. Abu-Jamal was 
wrongly convicted and sentenced to die for killing a 
Philadelphia police officer in 1981. 

“Our position has always been to release Mumia,” 
Africa told the large, and racially diverse crowd of stu- 
dents and activists. She related the history of the bat- 
tle for Mumia’s life since his original execution date in 
1995 and described the successive layers of people who 
have joined the movement. “Our job is to show that this 
government is powerless,” she said. 

Traveling with Africa was Marlene Kamish, a Chica- 
go lawyer who has relocated to Pennsylvania to partic- 
ipate in Mumia’s legal defense. Kamish authored one of 
four Amicus Briefs recently submitted on Mumia’s 
behalf to Judge William Yohn, the federal district court 
judge who is now hearing the case. Yohn refused to con- 
sider any of the documents. 

“To deny all four across the board was extraordi- 
nary,” Kamish said. She believes the documents, which 
raised questions of irregularities in Mumia’s case, pan- 
icked Judge Yohn because they threatened to complete- 
ly destroy the prosecution’s case. “We believe the issues 
[in the briefs] can take the case right out of where it is 
and set Mumia free,” Kamish said. 

The audience responded to the talks by the two 
activists with an enthusiasm that points to a new level 
of commitment to the battle for Mumia’s life. 

—Kevin Michaels 

Election protest 

Chicago— On Saturday, Nov. 11, 1 joined a group of 
protesters at the comer of Washington and Clark to 
protest the disenfranchisement of untold numbers of 
voters in the recent presidential election. I came with 
a group of eight other students from Northern Illinois 
University in DeKalb. The crowd was a diverse gath- 
ering of the Left. Among the protesters were liberal 
Gore supporters, Greens, Trotskyists, Stalinists, anar- 
chists and several members of News and Letters. Some 
of the more interesting slogans on signs were “Castro 
send help!” and “Re-vote or Revolt!” 

Unfortunately, several vocal people in the crowd suc- 
cessfully kept most radical sentiments from being 
expressed. For a brief moment, we were able to get the 
crowd to chant “Jim Crow’s gotta go!,” in protest of the 
systematic disenfranchisement of Blacks throughout 
the South. For the most part, though, the moderate lib- 
erals ruled, preventing public discourse on such sub- 
jects as racial profiling and the abolition of the Elec- 
toral College. Even attacks on the almost openly fas- 
cist George W. Bush were discouraged by the liberals, 
in an attempt to seem impotently non-partisan. 

I did not attend this rally as a Gore supporter. 
Rather, I attended as a supporter of the masses who 
voted for Gore out of desperation at the poor choice 
they were given. Millions of Blacks, women, workers 
and youth voted for Gore’s relatively mild neoliberal- 
ism for fear of George W. Bush’s draconian, murderous 
conservatism. Reports from all over the South tell of 
blatant discrimination against Blacks at polling 
places. The irregularities in Florida all tend to favor 
the Republicans. If this election is stolen, the real loser 
will not be A1 Gore, but the millions who would suffer 
so greatly from a Bush presidency. 

— Marxist-Humanist student 

Iraq sanctions kill 

Memphis, Term.— On the Sunday after Thanks- 
giving, holiday shoppers at Oak Court Mall were 
joined by over a dozen activists from the Humanitari- 
an Action Coalition wearing matching T-shirts explain- 
ing our opposition to the sanctions against Iraq. "Geno- 
cide? Not in my name. Lift UN sanctions. Stop the 
bombings. End the war against Iraq," read the front of 
the shirts, accompanied by a picture of a dancing skele- 
ton. The backs gave facts from UNICEF about the 
embargo. 

We were mostly young and almost half were Pales- 
tinian students. While avoiding actions that would get 
us thrown out too quickly, like distributing leaflets, we 
tried to get people's attention and engage them in dis- 
cussion. Several said they were not aware of what the 
U.S. is doing to Iraq, and almost everyone was sympa- 
thetic to us. 

Not satisfied with the relatively small number of 
people who paid attention, we tried a new tactic. Sev- 
eral of us infiltrated the window display at the Gap 
Kids store, posing along with the mannequins so that- 
we could display our T-shirt messages from a more 
prominent place. Others stood in the hallway and 
pointed the unusual display out to passers-by, then 
engaged them in discussion about the over one million 
deaths brought about by the embargo. They pointed 
out that we too are opposed to the dictator Saddam 
Hussein, and that the sanctions me not hurting him 
but the common people. 

Eventually we were ejected from the mall, but not 
before four people acquired T-shirts— including one 
Black woman who is going to attend our meetings, and 
the rent-a-cop who apologetically took us to our van. 

—Solidarity activist 
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The Balkans after Milosevic 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Since the fall of Milosevic in the October insurrec- 
tion, new openings as well as contradictions have 
emerged in Serbia, Bosnia, and Kosova. President 
Vojislav Kostunica of Serbia has tried to put the brakes 
on the movement that installed him in power, after 
Milosevic tried to steal the election. Against the advice 
of his co-leaders, Kostunica has kept Milosevic loyalists 
in charge of key ministries like the army and the 
police. He and his co-leaders agree, however, in refus- 
ing to consider extradicting Milosevic to the Interna- 
tional War Crimes Tribunal at The Hague, where one 
of his lieutenants, General Radislav Krstic, is on trial 
for having carried out the 1995 massacre of 7,000 
Bosnians in Srebrenica. On Kosova, the new leader- 
ship is even more intransigent, with Zoran Djindjic 
having announced that he hopes to have Serb troops 
patrolling there again by January! 

At the same time, the logic of events is pushing 
beyond what Kostunica and Djindjic intend. In Nis, the 
second largest city in Serbia, 70% of the factory direc- 
tors have been pushed out. After years of state control, 
unions and workers' committees have held meetings to 
elect new factory directors in state-owned plants. 

Some political prisoners have been released, among 
them Miroslav Filipovic, a Serb journalist who had 
reported on war crimes by his country's forces during 
the 1998-99 Kosova war. Also released was Flora Brov- 
ina, a Kosovar Albanian feminist leader arrested in 
1999 and imprisoned in Serbia along with thousands of 
others. Some 700 Albanians remain in Serbian prisons. 

Berlin anti-racist rally 

Germany has experienced a series of racist and 
anti-Semitic incidents, the most serious of them a 
bomb attack in August that injured seven immigrants, 
most of them Russian Jews. Overall, some 100 people 
have been killed in racist incidents since unification. 



Holocaust survivors join anti-racism rally. 


In response to these incidents, some 200,000 people 
marched silently in Berlin on Nov. 9 to protest all 
forms of racism and anti-Semitism. The day was cho- 
sen to mark the Nazi pogrom known as Kristallnacht 
(the night of broken glass), when in 1938 mobs 
attacked and killed Jews all over Germany. It also 
marked eleven years since the fall of the Berlin Wall, 
on Nov. 9, 1989. 

Under the slogan, "We Stand for Humanity and Tol- 
erance," there were also large marches across Ger- 
many, including a 7.5 mile long human chain in Bre- 
merhaven. Sponsors of this year's rally included all 
major political parties and trade unions, as well as 
hundreds of public figures and civil rights groups. At 
the Berlin rally, Paul Spiegel, president of the Central 
Council of German Jews, lashed out at politicians who 
came to the rally, but make subtly racist attacks on 
immigrants and minorities every day. 


The student group Otpor, so crucial to the overthrow 
of Milosevic, has put up posters warning the new lead- 
ers, "We are watching." Few Serbs, however, have 
made as profound a critique of the whole system as has 
the writer Vidosav Stevanovic, who journeyed to Sara- 
jevo to an international literary conference, where he 
acknowledged publicly the paramount Serbian role in 
the atrocities in Bosnia, Croatia, and Kosova. Ste- 
vanovic stated that he is "very critical of this opposi- 
tion created under and often with Milosevic, an oppo- 
sition that uses the discourse of Milosevic" (Le Monde, 
Oct. 1, 2000). 

Inside Bosnia, new elections in November showed 
that Serbian and Croat extreme nationalists and fas- 
cists still hold sway in the areas they control, such as 
the Serb-ruled entity or the Croat-dominated town of 
Mostar. In the areas controlled by the Bosnian govern- 
ment, however, the multiethnic Social Democratic 
Party held its own alongside the Muslim nationalists. 
This was still a disappointment, since many had 

Ecology briefs ■■■ 

RUSSIA: A coalition of 30 environmental and 
human rights groups delivered a petition with over 2.5 
million signatures, demanding a referendum to ban 
Putin's plan to begin the commercial import of nuclear 
waste. The petition was sparked by Putin's decree to 
abolish the only government environmental enforce- 
ment agency, the elimination of another department 
which regulated forests, and the go-ahead to build 30 
new nuclear power plants, along with the nuclear 
waste import business. 

The coalition says that Russia already holds 14,000 
tons of nuclear waste it cannot process. Anon-govem- 
mental monitoring agency recently reported on "stag- 
gering" levels of radioactive contamination polluting 
rivers around the plutonium producing complex at 
Seversk in Siberia, caused by leakage from stored reac- 
tor wastes into the ground water. The coalition does 
not expect the referendum, which also demands rein- 
statement of the environmental and forest depart- 
ments, to succeed, but it is significant that so many 
people signed. 

MEXICO: The trumped-up sentences of Rodolfo 
Montiel and Teodoro Cabrera were upheld by an 
appeals court in October. They had been framed by the 
army after they formed the Organization of Campesino 
Environmentalists to protest illegal logging around 
their town, Mameyal, in the Guerrero mountains. Over 
one-third of the forest area has been cut illegally under 
the protection of political and military authorities, 
which have tried to intimidate the peasant opposition 
through violence. Montiel and Cabrera have received 
support internationally from environmentalists and 
human rights groups. 

INDIA: In November, protesters demonstrated 
against the resumption of work on the Sardar Sarovar 
dam in northern India, the largest dam of 3,200 others 
planned for construction on the Narmada River. The 
dam had been halted for the last six years by a legal 
case brought against the dam by the Save the Narma- 
da Movement, which lost its suit in the Supreme 
Court. They had argued that the dam will displace 
over 200,000 people and damage the ecology. 

Representatives of the right-wing nationalist gov- 
ernment exulted over the Sardar Sarovar construction 
re-start. The Home Minister claimed it as one of three 
government "achievements," the other two being the 
1998 nuclear bomb tests and the 1999 Kashmir armed 
conflict. The Save the Narmada Movement has vowed 
to continue its struggle. 


expected it to win a clear victory after it slated a group 
of Muslims, Croats, and Serbs. 

In Kosova, elections in late October resulted in the 
clear victory of Ibrahim Rugova, the moderate nation- 
alist who had seemed to have been discredited with 
the rise of the Kosova Liberation Army (KLA) in 1998- 
99. However, despite the KLA's bravery in confronting 
Milosevic's forces, candidates linked to it fared poorly. 
This was in large part because, since 1999, former 
KLA members have too often conducted themselves in 
an authoritarian and sometimes even gangsterish 
fashion. 

While the region seems to be moving toward some 
type of bourgeois democracy, efforts to revive an inde- 
pendent Marxist Left face not only the problems all 
such efforts face today globally, but also some more 
specific ones unique to the former Yugoslavia. There is 
not only the legacy of the single party Communist 
regime of Tito, which claimed to be anti-Stalinist, but 
also that of former Marxist humanists like the Serbian 
philosopher Mihailo Markovic, who stated recently 
that Milosevic's Socialist Party had "carried out the 
defense of basic socialist ideals." In fact, Markovic was 
one of the intellectual authors of the Serbian genocide 
in Bosnia, Croatia, and Kosova, and deserves to be put 
on trial himself. 

Liberal win in Canada 

Nov. 27 was Election Day in Canada. More than 11 
parties across 301 ridings battled for votes; however, 
Canada's four national parties (Liberal, New Democ- 
ratic Party, Canadian Alliance, and Progressive Con- 
servatives) and the Bloc Quebecois (a separatist party 
from Quebec) were the main focus of voters' attention. 

The campaign period was marred by vicious per- 
sonal attacks made (mostly) by the leader of the Cana- 
dian Alliance Party, Stockwell Day, against Liberal 
leader and Prime Minister, Jean Chretien. Many 
Canadians viewed the mud slinging as an "American- 
ization 11 of Canadian politics and were disappointed by 
the lack of debate about substantive issues during the 
campaign period. Day's Canadian Alliance, a right- 
wing party that has attracted the support of "right to 
life" groups, Christian fundamentalists, and so-called 
"fiscal conservatives," captured 25% of the popular 
vote, or 66 seats in the House of Commons. Interest- 
ingly, the Canadian Alliance was virtually shut out 
east of Manitoba, making it primarily a western Cana- 
da based party. 

The Liberals were returned to government with an 
overwhelming majority of 172 seats. However, many 
Canadians found themselves in the awkward position 
of voting for the Liberal Party to block the Canadian 
Alliance rather than as an expression of support for 
the Liberal government, which is much more focused 
on tax cuts for the wealthy than on developing sound 
social policies to benefit all Canadians. 

As the dust settles from this election, there are 
some serious concerns for those who see both the 
Alliance and the Liberals as part of a "slow slide" to 
the right in Canada. The more left-leaning New 
Democratic Party (NDP) barely held on to official 
party status, winning only 13 seats (down from 19 
seats before the election). The diminished presence of 
the NDP in Canada's House of Commons means that 
the more progressive voices of opposition are slowly 
being silenced. Although the Liberals promise to pro- 
tect social programs, like universal health care, the 
fact remains that these programs have been virtually 
decimated under the Liberal government of the past 
seven years. After the election, there is little reason to 
think that the future will look any different. 

—Sandra Rein 


■ - I MEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ‘ ~ 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection*— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Prosperity’ 
ind labor 
esistance 

by B. Ann 



Lastelle 


Management at one Unilever Home and Personal 
!are USA plant informed its workers on a Tuesday 
aorning in late January that product sales were declin- 
ng or flat and the warehouses overstocked. Because of 
hat, hourly production and maintenance employees 
rare to be limited to working 32 hours per week for the 
text eight weeks, a 20% pay cut (higher for those on 12- 
iour shifts or who regularly work overtime). A machine 
perator asked, Doesn’t the company have planners and 
arecasters? Why didn’t they see this coming? Maybe 
heir pay should be cut 20%. 

Workers on 12-hour shifts went to eight-hour shifts on 
he following Monday. Temporary workers were elimi- 
lated. Lower seniority employees from the day shift 
srere transferred to second and third shifts to fill empty 
lots. People who had responsibility for children, who 
srere working other jobs or who were going to school, 
imply have had to adjust. 

Production plummeted. One supervisor told us at first 
hat the emit manager had said that they had to expect 
his demoralization. (Was it demoralization or resis- 
ance?) Soon, however, the pressure for production was 
enewed. Shift production goals had to be met; the week- 
y schedule had to be completed. Crews not making rate 
vere castigated and people moved to different machines 
in the line. (One crew, after making rate, shut down and 
sat down until the end of their shift.) 

People worry. If we meet the production goals, maybe 
he “reduction in hours” will become permanent. If we 
lon’t meet the goals and the cost of production per unit 
;oes up, maybe the company will find a cheaper place to 
nanufacture the products. Maybe it already has. 

I drive home along Chicago’s North Avenue past the 


(Continued on page 3) 



Black World 


Diallo verdict: 
meaning and 
movement 


by Lou Turner 

Those who were shocked by the Feb. 26 acquittal of 
he four white New York City cops who murdered young 
Vest African immigrant Amadou Diallo the night of 
'eb. 4, 1999 have not fully grasped the newly scripted 
epressive world order now in force in cities like New 
fork. Those who were not shocked are already intensi- 
ying their organizational efforts around such causes as 
lumia Abu-Jamal, abolition of the death penalty, fight- 
ug police abuse and murders, wrongful convictions, and 
olidarizing with a new prisoner rights movement 
merging behind the prison walls themselves. Both, 
lowever, need to consider the meaning of the verdict of 
i jury of eight whites and four Blacks that exonerated 
imadou Diallo’s murderers of “depraved indifference to 
luman life” after unleashing a barrage of 41 bullets at 
dm, 19 of which struck their target. We also need to 
onsider the meaning of the actions now unfolding in 
esponse to the verdict. 

The trains run on time in Rudolph Giuliani’s New 
fork. His New York will not be Seattle (1999), nor Los 
ingeles (1992). It will be quiet under a heavy, repres- 
ive police presence, as the 5,000 demonstrators who 
narched down Fifth Avenue found out the day after the 
'erdict when it seemed that as many police as protes- 
ors showed up. No doubt that heavy police presence 
ras itself a barely disguised NYPD support rally for 
heir four exonerated fellow officers. 

New York City is quiet. Part of it as if in mourning, 
ike a swallowed scream; another part in “deep denial” 
bout the extent of NYPD blues’ brutalization of the 
toy's dark communities, as New York Times columnist 
lob Herbert observed (2/28/00); and another part rests 
ineasily behind Giuliani’s phalanx of storm troopers in 
he streets. 

The sacrifice of Black life is the of price paid for New 
brk City’s quiescence. It’s a price that comes cheap in 
hese raw and repressive days in America. It’s a quies- 
ence that the liberal and conservative elite alike 
ttribute to the “finest hour” of Rev. A 1 Sharpton. It took 
(Continued on page 8) 


Women shake up dominance 
of globalized capitalism 



Afghan and Pakistani women protest the rule of the veil, in Islamabad on 
International Human Rights Day, Dec. 10. 


by Maya Jhansi 

A new global women’s move- 
ment seems to be teetering on the 
horizon. Women from the U.S. and 
from all over the world played a 
central role in the protests against 
the World Trade Organization 
that rocked Seattle last 
November. They made their pres- 
ence known, not only by organiz- 
ing, marching and participating in 
direct action, but by speaking 
their minds about the destruction 
that capitalist expansion is wreak- 
ing everywhere. 

On March 8, 2000, in commem- 
oration of International Women’s 
Day, feminist organizations all 
over the world have called for a 
Global Women’s Strike to draw 
attention to women’s unpaid labor. 

In addition, women from 138 
countries are organizing national actions for a World 
March of Women 2000, including a march on 
Washington in the U.S. on Oct. 15, 2000. Far from with- 
drawing into the dustbin of “postfeminism,” the inter- 
national women’s movement is alive and strong. 

None of this global activism should be surprising- 
women suffer the worst that so-called globalization has 
to offer. Women make up fully 70% of the world’s poor- 
est people. Although women produce 50% of the world’s 
food, they receive only 10% of the income. Add to that 
the fact that 50% of women in Asia and Africa suffer 
from malnutrition and the irony becomes too raw to 
bear. Cornered by the “liberalizing” effects of capital 
expansion and the fundamentalism that it has 
spawned, women provide a unique lens on the global 
crisis today. 


WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 

Capital’s search for cheaper and more “flexible” labor 
has brought more and more women into the global 
workforce. Women still earn 25%-50% less than men, 
and are assumed by corporate managers to be more 
docile, less prone to organize, and easier to fire for life 
choices like marriage and pregnancy. 

Women, often teenage and younger, are supposedly 
more suited to repetitive, monotonous and meticulous 
work requiring manual dexterity. In a global economy in 
which contractual, part-time, seasonal and piece-rate 
labor is replacing long-term jobs with benefits, women 
are especially vulnerable to insecurity and greater 
exploitation because their labor is considered secondary 
and therefore disposable. 

(Continued on page 10) 


Inside Mexico's student strike 


The nine-rfionth student strike which shut down 
Mexico’s National Autonomous University, or UNAM, 
was broken up by the federal police Feb. 6. One of the 
leaders of the general strike council, Herendira Tellez, 
came to the U.S. to build support for those still in jail or 
in hiding, after spending two days in jail herself. Her 
mission brought Tellez, a student of classical literature, 
to the News & Letters office in Chicago. Translating was 
Jason Wallach of the Mexico Solidarity Network —Editor 

What we sue fighting against is the whole neo-liberal 
program at UNAM. We are fighting the whole media sys- 
tem, the curriculum, the structure of student participa- 
tion at UNAM. We are fighting for what’s best for the 
university, for the education of everybody and now for 
the political prisoners of conscience. All these things are 
happening at the same time. 

On the 11th of February of last year, the president of 
UNAM put’ forth a proposal to raise the tuition at 
UNAM, so the students began to organize against this 
proposal, firstly because it was an illegal proposal. It vio- 
lated the third article of the Mexican constitution which 
guarantees free education. We have seen that the laws of 
Mexico are systematically violated by the government. 
So school by school and department by department, the 
students began to act, but protests weren’t effective, so 
each school started to work towards a strike. 

The authorities never wanted to have a negotiated 
settlement. There was never any effort at dialogue. They 
just kept basically wearing the strikers down. Every 
time the students wanted to talk, the government reject- 
ed their efforts. 

The students all this time were going out into the 
streets, talking to the people, asking for their support for 
the strike. To do this for 10 months wasn’t easy. We had 
a whole lot of discipline and a whole lot of organization 
within our own ranks, and we got a lot of support from 
everyday people, from all aspects of the cultural sector, 
the other schools, the faculty. 

The communities involved in the strike formed rather 
naturally. It was kind of natural the way everybody real- 
ized that they were fighting for the same things and it 
just happened that they started to work together. They 
had seen that after 70 years of PRI (Revolutionary 
Institutional Party) rule, they wanted change in what- 
ever form they could get it. 

On the 6th of February, the federal police raided the 


auditorium which we had renamed Che Guevara 
Auditorium. There are still some 270 odd people in jail, 
and there are a number of people out there wanted by 
the police. So we are having to reorganize the strike 
council based on who’s in jail and who’s not. Because we 
organized this strike from inside each school— UNAM is 
so huge that it’s divided up by different schools— each 
school has its own strike council, and they are having to 
reorganize each school. 

This Monday (Feb. 15) the school student assemblies 
met again, but most of the students didn’t come to study. 
They talked to people about restructuring the strike. 
They have a lot of support from the teachers in this 
because they know that students are not going to enjoy 
the luxury of studying while other students are political 
prisoners. Because of this there have been almost no 
classes. 

The labor unions are really helping out, and even 
sometimes the campesino unions which is really amaz- 
ing because they are so poor. Last Wednesday (Feb. 9) 
there was a big protest to support the strikers. There 
were more than 200,000 people— workers, students, 
campesinos. 

The parents of the students have been important sup- 
porters. The majority of those parents lived through ’68 
when they saw many students gunned down, many of 
them their comrades at the time. Nobody wants to 
repeat that. So they are willing to support their jailed 
kids in this fight. 

In fact, this was only the second time police have 
entered the university since 1968 because in 1977 there 
was a strike of university workers for a wage increase. 
After two months the police crushed it. That strike was 
by STUNAM, the union of support workers, secretaries, 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Politicians vie to control women’s lives | a film from Iran 

by Terry Moon 


Campaign 2000: Can Bush convince the Right that he’s 
more anti-abortion than McCain? Can Bradley persuade 
us that he’s more pro-choice than Gore? Is anyone dumb 
enough to think that Pat Buchanan is not the anti-abortion 
“extremist” Jesse Ventura calls him? Or, is the more impor- 
tant question: why is women’s right to own our own bodies 
a political football? Furthermore, we must ask: how is it 
that even with a pro-choice president, abortion has become 
so difficult to get that the number of abortions is the low- 
est it’s been since 1978 and poor women are systematical- 
ly denied their rights? 

Given that reality, there is something obscene in the 
incessant drumbeat of male voices 
pontificating this way or that on 
what is or is not going to happen 
inside women’s bodies. While we 
chant in demonstrations that it’s “Our bodies! Our fives! 
Our right to decide!” election rhetoric shows that those 
who aspire to rule this country believe it is they who rule 
our bodies and lives. 

Surprisingly, NARAL (National Abortion and 
Reproductive Rights Action League), a group that has 
never before endorsed a candidate during the primaries, 
decided to insert itself into the fray. Unfortunately, they 
did so, not to raise an independent feminist banner, but to 
support A1 Gore even though Bill Bradley has the better 
record. NARAL’s president, Kate Michelman, tried to do 
damage control and obscure NARAL’s obvious sucking up, 
by sputtering about abortion being “far too important to be 
squandered as a wedge issue between two pro-choice can- 
didates.” 

Her claim that NARAL didn’t like Bradley “using the 
issue divisively as a weapon to divide pro-choice voters” 
was revealed as ludicrous when Gore instantly put out a 
commercial saying he has “stood up to the extreme right 
wing— defending a woman’s right to choose. Endorsed by 
NARAL, America’s leading pro-choice group.” And while 
Gore is now using NARAL “as a weapon to divide pro- 
choice voters,” you can bet that he will never say what 
NARAL’s initials stand for because then he would actually 
have to use the word “abortion,” rather than its unmessy 
euphemism “pro-choice.” 

While neither Gore nor Bradley may be able to stop the 
speedy whittling away of women’s right to control our bod- 
ies— as Clinton’s seven years in the White House have 
shown— there can be no doubt that the election of either 
Bush or McCain would spell disaster and more women’s 
deaths. In South Carolina, whose Republican primary was 
won in February by Bush, there isn’t one abortion provider 
in the entire state. 

While Bush and Rush Ldmbaugh have successfully 
painted McCain as a liberal and soft on abortion, and 
many independents and disgruntled Democrats seem to 
agree, the truth is they are equally horrible. McCain sup- 
ports school vouchers, missile defense and the death penal- 
ty, and opposes affirmative action and gun control. As for 
abortion, the fanatical National Right to Life Committee 
gave him a 100% approval rating for seven years. 

And Bush, he’s signed 17 Texas anti-choice bills— every 
one that comes across his desk. There is no question that if 
either Bush or McCain wins the White House, women’s 
tenuous hold on the right to control our bodies will be even 
more rapidly destroyed. 

Women of East Timor 

Buibere, Voice of East Timorese Women is a small col- 
lection of oral histories of women in occupied East 
Timor, compiled there by Rebecca Winters in late 1998. 
If you wondered how the Timorese were brave enough to 
stand up to the Indonesian army and vote for indepen- 
dence last August, when to do so meant their slaughter, 
you will understand their character from these women’s 
stories. For some, telling their stories caused so much 
pain that they could not say the word rape, yet all were 
eager to let the world know the truth. 

Some of the stories were collected at the first women’s 
conference in East Timor in Dili in November 1998, 
where women for the first time spoke publicly about 
their abuse by Indonesian soldiers. Winters writes that 
after the conference, “Women from various villages 
heard I was collecting stories with a view toward publi- 
cation and came to me to record their voices .The women 
and men who recorded and translated these stories 
risked their lives by doing so. If the Indonesian author- 
ities had suspected what they were doing, these wit- 
nesses could have been arrested, tortured or killed.” 

Some of the women we hear from were tortured and 
imprisoned because they worked with the resistance, 
but others were tortured on the mere chance that they 
had some information to reveal or to further intimidate 
the population. Some were forced to live with 
Indonesian soldiers in order to have any protection at 
all. Winters found the women who survived the occupa- 
tion to be strong and proud. She quotes Maria Gorete, 
who was raped many times and later killed by the 
Indonesian military: “My body is no longer mine, but my 
soul will be mine forever.” 

Published in Australia, the book is available from the 
East Timor Action Network/US, PO Box 1182, White 
Plains, NY 10602; etan@etan.org. ETAN remains active, 
working for the return of the East Timorese who were 
forced out of their country and to re-build that devas- 
tated land. This book is an important record of the 
women who suffered through the 24-year occupation. 

—Anne Jaclard 


But while all contenders for presidential power— and 
the leadership of NARAL too— may view abortion as the 
political football they don’t want to fumble, they forget at 
their peril that it was women who forced the Supreme 
Court to rule favorably for Roe v. Wade with years of agi- 
tation and tens of thousands of us marching in the streets 
as part of a mass movement for freedom. It is a revolu- 
tionary movement that has the potential to make changes, 
while what we are experiencing is the limitations of 
changes that come from above. 

That women’s right to abortion is more than a device to 
get more votes is clearly revealed in how young women see 
this question. At a pro-abortion meeting recently in New 
York, women went around the room saying what Roe v. 

Wade means to them. No one said, it 
means I can get an abortion if I want. 
They said: self-determination; choic- 
es; women’s autonomy; women defined as human beings; 
empowerment; control of our lives; choices without men 
telling us what we should be; complete health care; rights 
for women and men versus 
the police state; privacy, a 
great step toward equality; 
and one woman said all 
those things at once when 
she said it means freedom. 

Clearly, women are not 
prepared to let our right to 
control our own bodies be 
reduced to an election gam- 
bit for men who see it only as 
a device to help them win 
political office. The right to a 
safe, affordable, accessible 
abortion means— and it has 
always meant— our right to 
control our own bodies in 
every sphere. We cannot be 
free if we have no control 
over our bodies, and women 
are determined to be free. 

But if that determination can not find a home in a mass 
movement, one guided by the necessity for revolution to be 
total from the start, we will end up trying to choose the 
lesser of two, four, or more evils, all the time knowing that 
that choice will never move us closer to freedom. 


Long before Sojourner Truth, Frederick Douglass or 
suffragists such as Susan B. Anthony, in 1832 Maria W. 
Stewart, a Black woman, became the first American- 
born woman to give a public lecture in the U.S. on polit- 
ical issues. Not the first Black woman, but the first 
American woman. 

During her time period, women were for- 
bidden to speak publicly. To be Black, 
female and to speak was to add insult to 
injury. Stewart was criticized by every- 
one, including Black women. In 
response to her opponents, Stewart 
would reply: 

“What if I am a woman; Is not the 
God of ancient times the God of these 
modem days? Did he not raise up 
Deborah to be a mother and a judge in 
Israel [Judges 4:4]? Did not queen Esther 
save the lives of the Jews? And Mary 
Magdalene first declare the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead? St. Paul declared that it 
was a shame for a woman to speak in public, yet our 
Great High Priest and Advocate did not condemn 
women for a more notorious offense than this; neither 
will he condemn this worthless worm” (Richardson, p. 
68 ). 

Before Sojourner Truth’s “Ain’t I A Woman?” speech 
in 1851 at a women’s rights convention, Stewart wrote 
in 1831 for the Ladies Department in the Liberator 
under the logo, “Am I not a Woman and a Sister?” 
(Richardson, p. 12). Stewart was definitely ahead of her 
time. 

Raised by a clergyman’s family after being orphaned 
at age five Stewart developed an intense devotion to 
God, which was later reflected in her writings and 
speeches. She married James W. Stewart in 1826 and 
settled among the free Black middle class in Boston. 

A contemporary of Stewart’s was David Walker, 
author of the Walker's Appeal in 1829. Stewart read the 
Appeal and pushed for similar objectives in her writing. 
In the Appeal, Walker argued against Thomas 
Jefferson’s racist assumption that Blacks were intellec- 
tually inferior, and he used religious analogies in his 
writings to denounce slavery (Richardson, p.6). 

Stewart also worked alongside abolitionists such as 
William Lloyd Garrison with the Liberator, and attend- 
ed the 1837 American Women’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention (Smith, ed., 1084). She also opposed the 
Back to Africa movement to Liberia because she felt 
Blacks would be driven to a strange land after America 
enjoyed the profits of their work. Stewart also spoke out 
against U.S. aid to Poland, Greece and Ireland, while 
not providing aid to Black Americans or Haiti. She even 
spoke out against the middle class Blacks who didn’t 
seek to end slavery or resented her speaking in public 
because she was Black and female. She said, “Look at 
the French in the late revolution! No traitors among 
them, to expose their plans to the crowned heads of 
Europe” (Richardson p. 53). She even cited the 


Iranian cinema has been a topic of much discussion in 
the past few years. Given the very severe restrictions of 
the Ministry of Islamic Culture, many new films have 
been limited to the theme of war between Iraq and Iran, 
the innocence of children and various aspects of village 
life. Only a few films have explicitly focused on women 
and the state of man-woman relations in Iran today. “Two 
Women” (1999), written and directed by Tahmineh 
Milani, is the most daring and explictily advocates the 
liberation of women from religious and traditional bonds. 
It took a five year struggle for her script to pass through 
the Ministry of Islamic Culture. Clearly the latest 
upheavals in Iran contributed to the release of the script. 

Throughout the film, Tahmineh Milani consistently 
raises the issue of a woman’s identity as an independent, 
thinking human being who has goals and dreams which 
challenge the very being of the Islamic Republic and any 
type of religious fanaticism. One very touching scene is 
where Fereshteh, the main character, is standing in front 
of a mirror, nursing her baby and pregnant at the same 

time. She is saying 
to herself, ”Is this 
me? This isn’t what I 
wanted to be. I had 
other dreams, I had 
things to say. What 
happened to me?” 

Milani’s film 
offers an important 
challenge to some 
Iranian feminists 
who argue that 
Iranian women 
would only accept 
feminism in an 
Islamic cloak. In 
their opinion Iranian 
women are cultural- 
ly bound to Islam 
and a religious out- 
look. Clearly, 

Milani’s film shows that this is not true. Iranian women 
are hungry for ideas of women’s liberation and ways of 
transforming the alienated and exploitative character of 
man-woman relationships in Iranian society. 

—Sheila Fuller 


American Revolution as something that Blacks could 
model their independence after, as well as Haiti. 

She integrated her historical knowledge about great 
women in her speeches, such as the fact that the Jews 
had prophetesses, Greek women delivered the oracles, 
the Egyptian women made predictions, and that 
the Romans honored the Syblis (p. 69). She 
even cited the young lady of Bologne dur- 
ing the late Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, who pronounced a funeral 
oration in Latin at 23, received a 
Doctor of Laws and taught publicly (p. 
23). Stewart felt that the resentment 
toward women began because beauty 
could subdue force. She felt that men 
could not understand this, and this led 
them to label the fair sex as having 
supernatural powers (p. 68). She ordered 
the “Daughters of Africa” to arise and “dis- 
tinguish yourselves.” She wanted Black 
women and men to advance themselves from 
servile jobs and to seek knowledge. 

Like Marx, Stewart did not see women as an econom- 
ic production emit. “How long,” she said, “shall the fair 
daughters of Africa be compelled to bury their minds 
and talents beneath a load of iron pots and kettles?” 
(Collins, p. 3). 

However, Stewart was prey to the values of her time. 
She felt that Black women should encourage Black boys 
more than girls to liberate the race. She also felt that 
“True Womanhood” consisted of piety, purity, submis- 
sivefness and domesticity (Richardson p. 20). She even 
used white as a symbol of purity and said that Blacks 
should strive to the standards of white values: “Though 
Black your skins as shades of night/ Your hearts are 
pure, your souls are white” (p.13). At times this seem 
contradiction, but Stewart was a product of her time 
and heavily influenced by the Bible. 

Her activities included being head housekeeper in the 
1870s at the Freedmen’s Hospital, a position formerly 
held by Truth. In 1871, she opened Sunday school for 
poor children. At the age of 76, she died in Washington, 
D.C. in 1879 (Smith, p. 1085). 

Stewart felt that “resistance to oppression was the 
highest form of obedience to God” (1085). She intercon- 
nected racism and sexism by using biblical references to 
denounce the ills of her time. She felt that privilege 
rather than natural law placed women in a subordinate 
condition. Stewart’s vision inspired women activists, 
abolitionists and the 1960’s Civil Rights Movement that 
sprung from the church. Like King, Nat Turner, and 
Denmark Vesey, she used religion to acquire equality, 
but a Black woman did it first. 

(Sources: Collins, Patricia H. Black Feminist Thought: 
Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics of Empowerment. 
New York: Routledge, 1990: Richardson, Marilyn. America’s 
First Black Woman Political Writer: Essays and Speeches. 
Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1987. Smith, Jessie, 
ed. Notable Black American Women. Detroit: Gale Research 
Inc. Staff, 1992.) — Akili 


Woman as Reason 


International Women's Day 


"On my way to the talk in celebration of 
International Women's Day...came the news of the 
most magnificent international event: tens of 
thousands of Iranian women were demonstrating 
against Khomeini, shouting "We fought for 
freedom and got unfreedom!" Naturally, I began 
the talk with a homage to those Iranian women's 
berationists who had, with this act, initiated the 
second chapter of Hie Iranian revolution." 

— Raya Danayevskaya, Women's liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 


Celebrate International Women's Day by ordering today! 



Maria W. Stewart: Black woman activist, thinker, speaker 
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Fireball ignites Jeep wildcat strike 


Toledo, Ohio— On Jan. 12, an electric arc hit a car in 
the paint department at the Daimler-Chrysler Jeep assem- 
bly plant in Toledo, igniting a fireball for a dozen minutes in 
the highly combustible environment. No safety and fire 
extinguishing systems came on, according to the 24 workers 
in the paint department, because the company feared water 
and fire protection chemicals would fall on the cars and 
destroy the electrical systems. The company doesn’t use 
safety protection because it can’t start up production easily. 

Outraged, paint department workers took unauthorized 
strike action (wildcat) when it became clear that manage- 
ment was more concerned with production than with work- 
er safety, since the electrical arc could have ignited a fire 
that might have destroyed the plant. Workers don’t trust 
that management will set the safety system to actually pro- 
tect them. Workers had complained for some time that the 
infrared sensors to detect such emergencies were defective. 
A plant fire had occurred in July. 

Due to the company’s lack of response to the paint work- 
ers’ safety concerns, 24 workers walked off the job. With 
the paint department down, body, trim, and final assembly 
departments comprising some 2,500 workers were sent 
home. Management intimidation of paint department 
workers, in the end, came down to docking them for three 
hours’ wages. 

Not only were the numerous safety emergencies of their 
own plant on the minds of the striking workers but many 
recalled the Ford Rouge accident last year in which eight 

Mexico student strike 

(Continued from page 1) 

building cleaners, and grounds keepers. 

Because we are aware that the intent of the govern- 
ment is to repress, to crush any ideas, any movement of 
the students, we have been strong. We know the reality 
of the situation. We are doing this to show the govern- 
ment that we are willing to fight to defend our rights and 
human rights in general. That’s also why the students 
are calling for support of other political prisoners 
throughout Mexico like at Cerro Hueco, not just for the 
rights of students. 

SOLIDARITY WITH ZAPATISTAS, OTHERS 

All of the cases of people who are fighting for freedom 
and justice interest us. On the 11th of December we had 
a march and part of that was for the freedom of Mumia 
Abu-Jamal. That was a big day for everybody in Mexico. 
On Dec. 11 we responded, 10 days after, to the Seattle 
events. The strikers went to the U.S. consulate. A big 
part of it was marching for Mumia Abu-Jamal, on behalf 
of him, and they were doing it in the spirit of Seattle, 
against the WTO. 

Since ’94 I have been involved with Zapatista solidar- 
ity and a lot the students in the high schools and junior 
high schools have supported the Zapatista movement. 
Before the strike started, we were always meeting, so we 
were some of the people that helped initiate the strike. 
We also helped to start the organization that eventually 
became the strike council. 

To see the connection between the Zapatistas and 
UNAM, you have to look at the Mexican system of power. 
The government tried to avoid resolving problems both 
at UNAM and with the Zapatistas. In the same way they 
disregard the San Andres accords in Chiapas from Feb. 
16, 1996, they disregard the agreements of Dec. 10 with 
the CGH, the strike council. 

We have grown, and we have grown in ways more 
than if we had 10 months of classes. Now we know more 
about the political system in Mexico. We understand 
more about the other issues that are happening around 
Mexico, with the political prisoners, the repression 
against indigenous people and, of course, our own direct 
experience. 

Our political perspective has changed a huge amount. 
We say that all the political parties are submerged in the 
political system, and that this whole system needs to be 
changed and these parties are not going to have an effect. 

NEW KINDS OF ORGANIZING 

Since the beginning, the strikers have been conscious of 
the ways that the Zapatistas have organized. So it has 
always been everybody’s equal and everybody has equal 
voice in the movement. It’s always been more of a horizon- 
tal leadership. It’s not just one person leading the move- 
ment. It’s the activity of all the people who are involved. 

It’s not that we’re all going to talk to the president to 
negotiate, but we’re all cooking the same food together 
for each other. We all have to share in both the intellec- 
tual and the manual work. To do this we have had to 
insist on democratic forms of decision making. We don’t 
consider whether a proposal comes from a man or from a 
woman. We look at what are the best ideas. That’s one of 
the best things about the strike. 

It’s true that in the past there has been a lot of divi- 
sion between men and women in different strikes, but in 
this strike, we broke with that tradition. The system is 
organized against having democratic structures being 
effective. We want to demonstrate that the types of 
repression that the government has and its types of 
structures aren’t necessary, that we can create some- 
thing that’s different than the current system. 

We are here to tell the truth about what is really hap- 
pening with this strike. Of course, we want our com- 
paneros in jail to be freed— that is the real message 
because the international community has the ability to 
affect their freedom. We want to talk to everybody who 
believes in justice and democracy and to grab their ears 


men were killed. 

There have been numerous unreported walkouts at 
Jeep. One special category of these involve the large, pre- 
dominantly Black temporary part-time workforce who 
struck against the plant strategy of laying them off before 
they could get in their 120 days and become part of the per- 
manent workforce. 

This is one of the issues on which Jeep workers and the 
Black community are trying to establish solidarity. 
Another issue is the ecological damage that the Jeep plant, 
especially what’s spewing from such departments as paint, 
is wreaking on Black working class communities. In the 
aftermath of the Seattle anti-WTO protests, new chal- 
lenges to unite Black and working class interests are being 
worked out in communities like Ibledo. —Supporter 



Miners from Stari Trg mine in Trepca, Kosova. 


Prague — The Trepca mines are the biggest enter- 
prise in all Kosova. However, its miners are prevented 
from working by the KFOR forces. In this case, it is the 
French who claim the unclear legal status of the mine 
as the reason. (The Serbian “owners” are in Belgrade.) 

The Trepca miners describe their situation as follows: 
“Trepca is the rich mineral source of the region. 
According to the Yugoslav constitution it was ‘socially 
owned,’ which legally means it belongs to the workers 
(that is, managed by the government). In spite of that 
all the Albanian miners lost their jobs in 1990.” 

Bajram Mustafa, a leading member of the miners’ 
union said in an interview with International Workers’ 
Aid: “We did not want to get involved in politics. 
However, those in power forced us to do so. The consti- 
tution of 1974 gave to Kosova the rights of a republic, 
but within the framework of Serbia. The demand was 
made that Kosava should become a Yugoslav republic 
with all the rights. 

“In 1988, the Trepca miners organized an eight- 
mile-long march with about 1,000 participants. (A 
part of the miners kept working in the mine.) The 
population supported us. We wanted to decide 
our own future. We cried Tito! Tito! Yugoslavia! 
Yugoslavia! We want the same rights! 

“In February 1989, 20,000 miners held a hunger 
strike down in the mine, 600 yards down. They asked 
for Kosova to be put under UN administration. The 
authorities pretended to give in, but as soon as the min- 
ers came up they were arrested, 5,000 of them. In March 
of that year the autonomy of Kosova was abolished. 

“One year later, in February 1990, we founded an inde- 
pendent miners’ union. On Aug. 8, 1990, the authorities 
closed the mine and prevented the miners from entering 
it. We went on a general strike on Sept. 3, and 170,000 
Albanian workers who joined the strike were fired. 

“At present the union has 1,400 members. It aims to 
keep the social ownership of the mine and to help min- 
ers and their families to survive. When the NATO bom- 
bardment began, we believed we could reopen the mine. 
However, the French troops of KFOR stationed in the 
region of Mitrovica do not allow that— they argue that 
the legal status is not clear. We cannot even find out if 
part of the mine is not flooded.” 

These are the reasons the Trepca miners appeal to 
the international community. They plan protests and a 
hunger strike in front of the mine. The miners main- 
tain: “Our campaign for the rights of the miners and 
other workers concerns not only Albanians but all those 
employed in Trepca. Excluded are only those who com- 
mitted war crimes.” 

Solidarity addresses can be sent to: Durham National 
Union of Mineworkers, P.O. Box 6, The Miners’ Hall, 
Durham, England DH1 4BB. Fax: (+44161) 226 04 04; 
email: <work2@workersaid.org>. 

—Stephen Steiger 



Strikers face Overnite 
harassment, arrests 

Memphis, Term.— We don’t take seriously the 
racketeering lawsuit that Overnite filed against the 
Teamsters. This is just another tactic they’ve drummed 
up. They always want to file some frivolous lawsuits, so 
that when it comes down to settling they can say, “Okay, 
let’s everybody drop everything. Their suits don’t have 
merit, ours do.” 

For the last couple of weeks their new tactic has been 
to get somebody to swear out a warrant to arrest a strik- 
er. They make up something and say that this guy threw 
a brick at them or some ridiculous thing like that. 

One guy just got out of jail. We were doing ambulato- 
ry picketing, following the trucks to set up a picket when 
the truck stops at a customer’s dock to make a delivery 
or pickup. This scab driver thought he was some kind of 
jokester. He stopped by a police car and pointed to the 
Teamster and accused him of something. The strikers 
thought they could ignore it since they weren’t doing 
anything. 

But the next day the police picked him up. The 
scab had sworn out a statement that the striker 
had thrown a bottle at him. The police know the 
company is out to get us, so it’s ridiculous that 
they would accept these charges with no witness- 
es. The striker had three guys riding with him, 
and yet they took the scab’s word and locked the 
striker up. They put him in jail all day and he’s 
still got to go to court. 

Later they hauled three more guys in for questioning 
because a scab told the police they tried to rob him. This 
scab ran into three guys that he works with in a liquor 
store where he was cashing his check. They said to him, 
“Man, you need to give us that check.” He went back to 
the terminal and they came up with this charge that 
they tried to rob him. If they tried to rob him, what 
stopped them? There was three of them and one of him. 
Even the police didn’t see merit in that charge. But that’s 
Ovemite’s tactic now. 

I’m surprised the strike has gone as long as it has con- 
sidering that Overnite admits they’re losing a million 
dollars a week, and we think it’s a lot more than that. 
They admitted losing $13 million, but that was at the 13- 
week mark. Now we’re way past the 18-week mark so 
they’ve lost well over $18 million. And the thing about it 
is that this is not an economic strike where they would 
be giving up money if they settled. 

What we are asking is for the people who have 
been terminated and have charges still pending 
against them— both before and since the strike— to 
get their jobs back. We don’t care what else they 
offer. These people deserve their jobs because they 
were fired unfairly. Overnite would have to agree 
to stop all unfair labor practices that’s what we 
are asking for in the contract, not money. 

We’ve been able to hold out by getting little part-time 
jobs and $100 a week from the union. Initially Ovemite’s 
attorney boasted that within three weeks we’d be beg- 
ging to come back to work. I’m sure by now he’s surprised 
that the guys he thought wouldn’t be out three weeks are 
still out and show no signs of going back in without 
contract. —Black Overnite striker 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

temporary agencies, including the agency from which 
Unilever used to “order” its temporary workers. Crowds 
of Black and Latino men and women wait inside and out- 
side on the sidewalk for their names to be called. Some 
will wait for hours and still not work that day. 

The bourgeois media and the politicians trumpet the 
longest economic expansion in U.S. history and the 
greatest growth in productivity in seven years. What 
kind of triumph is this, when unemployment is not abol- 
ished, but transformed into underemployment? When 
capital demands that workers put all the hours of our 
lives at its disposal? When uncertainty reigns? 

Karl Marx thought about expansion and productivity 
differently. “What characterizes Capital from beginning 
to end is the concern with living human beings,” wrote 
Raya Dunayevskaya in Marxism and Freedom. “Marx 
lived in the second half of the nineteenth century when 
most theoreticians believed that as technology advanced, 
all of humanity’s problems would be solved. Because 
Marx thought first and foremost of how the workers feel, 
he could anticipate the key question of our epoch: is pro- 
ductivity to be increased by the expansion of machinery 
or by the expansion of human capacities?” 

“Capitalists and their ideologists,” wrote 
Dunayevskaya, “think always of expanding productivity 
by more perfect machines. What happens to the worker 
as a result, well, that is just something that ‘can’t be 
helped.’ Their governing principle is to keep their eyes on 
economies... At the opposite pole from these, Marx was 
concerned with the worker’s ‘own personal productive- 
ness.’ That is the class line which he draws” (p. 109). 

Workers hunger to freely release all of our energy, 
skills, talents and creativity, natural and acquired, men- 
tal and manual. Capital appropriates from us our time 
and only those energies and skills it deems useful for its 
own expansion and increased productivity, channels 
them, deforms them and stifles the rest. Longest eco- 
nomic expansion in U.S. history or not, capitalism is a 
mode of production absolutely antagonistic to the growth 
and development of working people. 
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On the anniversary of the birth of Erich Fromm 


Editor’s Note 

March marks the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
the Frankfiirt School’s Socialist Humanist Erich 
Fromm. In commemoration we print Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “In Memoriam” to Fromm. It 
appeared in the April 1980 News & Letters and can 
be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
7059. The In Memoriam here is taken from it, and 
from a longer manuscript not yet in the collection. 
We also publish here excerpts from two of her early 
letters to Fromm. More of the correspondence 
between Dunayevskaya and Fromm from 1959 to 
1978 can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 9976-10061. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 


T he many articles that poured forth in 1980 when 
Erich Fromm died on March 18 all praised him 
only as a “famous psychoanalyst.” The press, by no 
accident at all, failed to mention that he was a Socialist 
Humanist. Moreover, in writing Marx’s Concept of Man 
(which succeeded in introducing Marx’s Humanist 
Essays to a wide American public), and in editing the 
first international symposium on Socialist Humanism, 
he did so, not as an academician, but as an activist. In 
inviting me to participate in 
that dialogue between East 
and West as well as North 
and South, he stressed that 
“it took quite a bit of courage 
on their (East Europeans) 
part to write something for 
this volume, for no matter 
how diplomatic the lan- 
guage, they were open 
attacks on the Soviet 
Union.” 

Erich Fromm was an orig- 
inal. In attempting to fuse 
Marx and Freud, it wasn’t so 
much the audaciousness of 
such a move in the 1920s 
that needs to be stressed, 
but the fact that even when 
he was a most orthodox 
Freudian, it was social psy- 
chology that interested him; his use of psychoanalytic 
mechanisms were as a sort of mediating concept between 
the individual and the social. In any case, as he moved 
away from orthodox Freudianism to elaborate his own 
version, it was clear that he was breaking not only with 
Freud but with the famous Frankfiirt School and its 
“Critical Theory,” and that, not because he was moving 
away from Marxism, but coming closer to it. Here is how 
he put it in his intellectual autobiography: 

I consider Marx, the thinker, as being of much 
greater depth and scope than Freud.. ..But even 
when all of this is said, it would be naive to ignore 
Freud’s importance.... his discovery of unconscious 
processes and of the dynamic nature of character 
traits is a unique contribution to the science of man 
which has altered the picture of man for all time to 
come (Beyond the Chains of Illusion: My Encounter 
with Marx and Freud). 

On Fromm’s initiative (and to my great surprise since 
I kept far away from any psychoanalysts even when they 
laid claim to Marxism), I received a congratulatory letter 
from him on the publication in 1958 of my Marxism and 
Freedom. The period of the 1950s was a most difficult 
one for Marxists, what with McCarthyism as well as 
nuclear bomb development permeating the land. Dr. 
Fromm had helped organize the National Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy in 1957, but that was not what he 
wrote to me about. Rather, the subject that then aroused 
his passionate interest was the restoration of Marxism 
in its original form of “a new humanism,” cleansed of the 
perversion of Russian and Chinese Communism. So 
magnificently an objective human being was he that he 
refused to be deterred either by the fact that I let my hos- 
tility to psychoanalysts show by telling him that workers 
in Detroit shops referred to them as “head sh rinks ,” or 
even by the fact that I criticized his own essay on “Marx’s 
Concept of Man” as abstract. Here is what he answered 
me: 

As to your criticism of my essay that it is too 
abstract and does not discuss the humanism of 
Marxism concretely, I cannot offer any argument 
....As to the substance of the points you make about 
the concrete nature of Marx’s humanism, I natural- 
ly entirely agree with you. Also about what you 
write of the role of the plant psychoanalyst and 
Daniel Bell’s position. 1 

Our correspondence continued for two decades. It also 
gave me rare glimpses into the whole subject of the 
famous Frankfurt School, of which he was, after all, one 
of its most famous personages, the one who influenced 
them all on the “integration” of psychoanalysis into 
Marxism. The lengthy unabating, sharp debate with 

1. In another letter Fromm wrote: “My relations with 

Commentary are not good. Years ago Mr. Podhoretz rejected 

something I had written because it contradicted the majority 
opinion of American Jews. I wrote him a sharp letter about his 
concept of freedom....” 


Erich Fromm 




_ 1 




Herbert Marcuse in the pages of Dissent over 1955 and 
1956 was not the main issue. He retained too much 
regard for Herbert Marcuse’s Reason and Revolution as 
the seminal work it was. No, what did arouse his ire 
most was the duality of Adorno’s and Horkheimer’s 
departure from Marxism on the one hand, and the 
attraction that that held for the “New Left.” Here is how 
he summed it up in a letter to me dated Nov. 25, 1976: 

I get quite a few questions from various people 
who study the history of the Frankfurt School. It’s 
really a funny story: Horkheimer is now quoted as 
the creator of the critical theory and people write 
about the critical theory as if it were a new concept 
discovered by Horkheimer. As far as I know, the 
whole thing is a hoax, because Horkheimer was 
frightened.. .of speaking about Marx’s theory. He 
used general Aesopian language and spoke of criti- 
cal theory in order not to say Marx’s theory. I 
believe that that is all behind this discovery of crit- 
ical theory by Horkheimer and Adorno. 

As against the movement away from Marx that he 
sensed in the Frankfurt School, he himself tried in every 
possible way to disseminate Marxist-Humanism into all 
fields, including his own— psychoanalysis. Consider his 
attempt to convince me— who was in no way involved in 
psychology— to write a piece for a psychoanalytical jour- 
nal. That suggestion came after I had told him the story 
about Susan E. Blow— a Hegelian and one of the very 
first women educators— who was a patient of Dr. James 
Jackson Putnam, an American pioneer of Freudian psy- 
choanalysis. She aroused 
Putnam’s interest in 
Hegelian philosophy to such 
a great extent that he, in 
turn, tried to interest 
Freud. Freud, on the other 
hand, was so opposed to 
introducing philosophy into 
psychoanalysis that he criti- 
cized any attempt to place 
psychoanalysis, as he put it, 
“in the service of a particu- 
lar philosophical outlook on 
the world.” 2 

Here is what Dr. Fromm 
wrote me : 

What you wrote about 
Dr. Putnam who became 
interested in Hegelian 
dialectics through his 
patient I did not know, 
and find it of considerable historical interest, and 
Freud’s reaction to Putnam’s philosophical remarks 
[are] also an interesting historical footnote to Freud 
and the history of the psychoanalytic movement. 
Why don’t you write a note on this and publish it 
somewhere? I have no connections with psychoana- 
lytic journals except Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
which is published in New York. I am sure they 
would be glad to publish a note on this historical 
datum, and it should at the same time be published 
in the Spanish psychoanalytic journal, Revista, of 
which I am still formally the director. If you would 
be inclined to do this, I would be happy to send it 
myself to the New York and the Spanish journals. I 
shall also look up Freud’s letters to find the remark 
in which he comments on Putnam’s letter, or do you 
know to whom Freud wrote this remark about 
Putnam? 

Fromm’s eyes always were on the future and a new 
class-less society on truly human foundations. Least 
known of his multi-dimensional concerns was the rela- 
tionship of Man/Woman and by no means on just a psy- 
chological scale. Rather it was the need for totally new 
human relations in the Marxian sense: a global vision of 
the future meant also a look back into the past. Thus, he 
found Bachofen’s studies into matriarchal society very 
congenial, not because he believed in the existence of 
matriarchal society, but because it, at least, allowed one 
a vision of an alternative society to this patriarchal, 
class, alienating society in which we live. In relating 
patriarchy to class domination, he had invented the 
magnificent phrase for it: “patricentric-acquisitive.” 

Far from remembrance of things past being a question 
merely of memory, it brings into view the unity of 
Man/Woman; the human being as a totality, being not 
just a quantitive measure but something dialectical, 
showing movement, a movement forward. It was what 
Fromm stressed when, in creating an international 
forum for his Socialist Humanism, he emphasized that 
Humanism was not just an idea, but a movement 
against what is, a glimpse into the future. Listen to- what 
he wrote me when he heard I was relating Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution: 

I feel that the male Social Democrats never could 
understand Rosa Luxemburg, nor could she acquire 
the influence for which she had the potential 
because she was a woman; and the men could not 
become full revolutionaries because they did not 
emancipate themselves from their male, patriar- 
chal, and hence dominating, character structure. 
After all, the original exploitation is that of women 
by men and there is no social liberation so long as 


2. Nathan G. Hale, editor, James Jackson Putnam and 
Psychoanalysis (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1971), p. 43. 


there is no revolution in the sex war ending in full 
equality.. ..Unfortunately I have known nobody who 
still knows her personally. What a bad break 
between the generations. 

That letter was written on Oct. 26, 1977. It is now 
March 19, 1980, and Fromm is dead. And I say, dear 
Youth, let’s not let another “bad break between genera- 
tions” occur, lb prepare for the future one must know the 
revolutionary past. Getting to know Fromm as a 
Socialist Humanist is a good way to begin. 

Dunayevskaya to Fro 

i Humanism of 
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Trotsky |used to call “the small coin of concrete 
questions.” I mean the discussion must be in term; 
of whatiMarx called the “abolition” of philosophy 
throughlits “realization,” that is to say, by putting 
an end ib the division between life and philosophy, 
work add fife, and the different intellectual disci- 
plines add work as the activity of man, the whole 
of man, the man with heart, brain and physical 
power, including the sensitivity and the genius of 
the artsljlt is this which Marx literally pounds at 
in the [1844 Humanist] Essays both when he 
with theifive senses and when he deals with 
limits of psychology which excludes “industry, 
the workshop where a worker wastes mos 
time butjalso gains from it the spirit and 
cohesiveness of revolt. 


Oct. 11, 196 

rhat matters is... the need to discuss the 
Humanism of Marxism concretely. I do 
! mean to reduce philosophy to what 


Dunayevskaya to Fromm on 

Hegel's Abso 

July 21, 1964 


I 


■ Kjtile he [Herbert. Marcuse] attacks the sta- 
tus quo, he himself has vory nearly given 
Hm to technology by attributing to it truly 
phenomenal powers. Feeling that Ads may be true, 
he tries far a way out, to find “absolute negativity,” 
but sincesjhe has turned his back on the proletariat 
as t he revolutionary force, he looks elsewhere; very 
nearly oh) the last page I of Marcuse’s One - 
DimensUmal Mah\ he finds the third underdevel- 
oped won|d to modify his overwhelming pessimism. 

Now, id his previous discussion on Hegel's 
Absolute Idea, which he rejected, he stated that it 
was no more than the proof of the separation of 
mental and manual labor in the pre-tochnological 
stage of history. 3 If this is so, if Hegel, after all his 
valiant striving to extricate philosophy from theolo- 
gy. retreated from concrete history to abstract 
absolute® not because he was, as a person, an oppor- 
tunist; orjajs a visionary, lacked tire belief that tire 
human embodiment of that keystone of his dialec- 
tic— "absolute negativity”— could possibly be that 
“one-dimdjnsional man” working a single operation 
in a factory but that Hegel’s historic barrier was the 
pre-tochnological state of society, then how can HM 
maintain that- this is our fate? If the pre-technology 
and the forcible leisure needed for intellectual 
thought sends you back to abstractions, then how 
could it also have achieved the highest stage of 
human thought] ,] for HM does believe that Hegelian 
dialectics jjrnd Marxian revolutionary philosophy are 
the very modes of thought we now lack, and were 
achieved sit a less than advanced industrial pace? 

My contention had been that, irrespective of what 
retreat Hegel consciously hankered for, when con- 
fronted wfth the contradictions in his society mak- 
ing havoc of his beloved field of philosophy and 
philosophic chairs, the objective compulsion, to 
thought came from the French Revolution, not from 
pre-techndjiqgy or post-technology, and the logic of 
this, just fjhis, revealed the pull of the future, the 
new sociefy which Hegel named “Absolute IdeaB 
which we first can understand in its material a 
most profolted implicatio 
must work out that absol 


nearly ox 
Dimensu 
oped wot 
Now. i 
Absolute 


3. This refers to Marcuse’s letter to Dunayevskaya, Dec. 22, 
1960; see The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 13822. 
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IBSSE8B3 Preface to Chinese edition of Marxism and Freedom 


Editor's note: We are proud to publish the Preface by 
Wang Ruoshui to the Chinese edition of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom, translated by 
Fu Xiaoping. Wang is an important Chinese philosopher 
who was part a major debate in China in the 1980s over 
the question, “Does alienation still exist under ‘socialism.’ 


by Wang Ruoshui 

Russia’s October Revolution and the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union and the socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe are among the most important events of the 20th 
century, lb the Chinese, the disintegration was com- 
pletely unexpected, and it hit us hard. Why did 

the world’s first and strongest socialist country I [alii? 
collapse in such a short period? What lesson does = — 
this event have for us? 

The Chinese media’s reaction to this impor- m 
tant event was very subdued; there were no ffi] 
detailed reports, and no fierce debate ensued. [jD 
But a few journal articles did appear, and among qD 
them was the following opinion: The leaders of m] 
the Soviet Union took the road of revisionism m] 
and brought about a capitalist restoration, final- jjj] 
ly causing the socialist system to fail. bn 

This opinion is certainly not new. During the b 
Sino-Soviet debates of the 1960s we criticized pi 
Khrushchev in this way. But how did practice pi 
bear out this opinion? We shouldn’t forget that E 
during this time, under the slogan of “oppose E 

revisionism,” we launched the Cultural E| 

Revolution and brought 10 years of calamity to 
the Chinese people. Was the “revolutionary” ' — E — 
China of that period better or worse than the “revision- 
ist” Soviet Union? 

Bad events become the foreshadowing of good events. 
It was precisely the calamity of the Cultural Revolution 
that taught us a lesson and liberated our thinking: We 
could not continue along the same road, we had to 
change our ways; thus only since 1978 have we taken 
the path of reform and opening up, and thus the advent 
of “socialism with Chinese characteristics.” 

It’s precisely those things that we formerly criticized 
as “revisionist” that we have adopted now, and we have 
made great progress economically. There are still people 
in China today who attack the line of reform and open- 
ing up. But isn’t it because we have adopted the reforms 
that our lives are now much better than Russia’s? 

We now no longer maintain that our criticisms of the 
Soviet Union were correct. Therefore, we again return to 
the old question: what lesson are we to learn from the 
changes in the Soviet Union? 

The Soviet Union’s problems didn’t begin during the 
Khrushchev era, but they were already apparent during 
the Stalin era. In the 1950s, after the exposure of the 
problems of Stalin, this kind of criticism reached a peak. 
Western capitalists and politicians alike used this exam- 
ple to demonstrate the error of Marxism. Brzezinski in 
his book The Great Defeat written in 1988 is representa- 
tive of this viewpoint. In his book he was already pre- 
dicting the disintegration of the socialist system of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. But there is yet 
another critique, to hold that there is nothing wrong 
with Marxism, just the betrayal of Marxism by the lead- 
ership of Soviet communism; Marxism and Freedom is 
the latter kind. 

In certain ways, the author’s viewpoint is similar to 
the viewpoint we upheld in the 1960s: they both stand 
on the side of Marxism, and they both criticize the Soviet 
Union for practicing capitalism. But on a closer look we 
see that the two viewpoints have many more differences 
than similarities. During the 1960s we had adopted the 
Russian version of orthodox Marxism— I say “orthodox” 
because it held the ruling position. At that time we 
directed our criticisms toward Khrushchev. This book 
gives a new interpretation of Marxism; from this stand- 
point it not only criticizes Khrushchev but even more 
severely criticizes Stalin and others. 

As Dunayevskaya herself admitted, the degen- 
eration of the first socialist state was the motiva- 
tion to write this book: “We ask ourselves: how did 
the first workers’ state turn into its own opposite? 
Is workers’ freedom possible?” 

In order to answer this question, the author found 
new intellectual resources in Marx’s 1844 Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts, and on this foundation car- 
ried out a reevaluation of Marxism. In America, she was 
one of the first scholars to recognize the value of these 
Manuscripts, and the earliest to introduce the 1844 
Manuscripts to American readers. When this book was 
published in 1958, the author’s translation of the 
Manuscripts was included as an appendix. 

In the 1844 Manuscripts, the young Marx expressed 
that his philosophy was “a thoroughgoing naturalism or 
humanism, not the same as idealism, and not the same 
as materialism, but at the same time the principle of the 
combination of the two.” 

(Here the German translation of “humanism” [ren- 
daozhuyi] is Humanismus. The moral and ethical conno- 
tations of the Chinese word rendaozhuyi are too strong. 
Its use here does not entirely convey Marx’s original 
meaning, and may easily be misunderstood.... Although 
Marx later dropped this terminology, Dunayevskaya con- 
tinued to use it. Sometimes she referred to it as “new 
humanism,” or “Marxism-Humanism”) 

Dunayevskaya believed that from the begin- 
ning Marx’s philosophy was inseparable from his 
political and economic thought. The analysis of 


ce by the alienation of labor was the central part of the Regai 

Raya 1844 Manuscripts. Here “alienation” is a philo- “state 

•d by sophical concept and also an economic concept. “Russ 

ipher The author does not agree with the idea that “alien- most 

; over ation” was just the young Marx’s temporary adoption of critici 

lism. ’ Hegelian terminology dropped at a later date. She every 

emphatically points out that within Hegel’s “dialectic of growt 
negativity” alienation is a fundamental concept, taken very < 
on and reformulated by Marx not only in his early works W1 

but likewise in Capital. In the mature Marx, alienation that t 
ion of j s one 0 f tjjg k e y S _ ^ the capitalist system, the relations the w 
of exchange between people take on the form of relations and t 

between things. This obscures its true nature. Marx lapse* 
com " changed political economy from a science of the relation- social 
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ship between things (commodities, money, wages, prof- 
its) into an analysis of people’s mutual relations in the 
process of production. She also points out that human- 
ism runs like a red thread throughout the whole of 
Capital', this kind of humanism makes the work pro- 
found, and also gives it power and direction. 

This kind of new explanation links Marx’s philosophy 
with his fundamental principles for a new society. Thus 
“the development of freedom for each ‘individual is the 
condition for the development of freedom for all people.” 
As the author says, “Marx struggled for the principle of 
the freedom of mankind, thus the most appropriate 
name for Marx’s philosophy is new humanism.” 

Dunayevskaya believed that one only need crit- 
icize Hegel’s idealistic aspects, and then one can 
unite Hegel’s “Absolute” with Marx’s future soci- 
ety, because both connote the achievement of 
complete freedom. 

People often quote Marx’s famous line “man’s funda- 
mental nature is the sum of his social relations.” But we 
should realize that social relations also become alienated, 
and become things that stand in opposition to man and 
place themselves over man. Of course, people cannot 
extricate themselves from society; those who extricate 
themselves from society become abstract individuals. 
But it is true that likewise society cannot extricate itself 
from individuals; a society that extricates itself from indi- 
viduals is an abstract society. Dunayevskaya cited Marx 
as evidence: “We should especially avoid treating society 
as an abstraction; the individual is the social entity.” 

In this light, the main problem is to overcome alien- 
ation. Dunayevskaya believed that equating private 
property to capitalism and state property to socialism is 
a distortion of Marxism. “To Marx, private property is the 
power over other people’s labor. 11118 is why Marx firmly 
believed that to make ‘society’ the owner preserves the 
alienation of labor, and only serves to transform society 
into an ‘abstract capitalist.’” Only “a free association of 
individuals,” not an abstract “society,” is the goal of 
socializing the means of production; casting aside private 
property connotes a new way of living, a new socialized 
humanity. I think that this is why the author used the 
term “new humanism” and not some other term. At the 
same time, this is also the reason why the author said 
that the Soviet Union practiced state- capitalism. 

Dunayevskaya spent three years collecting first-hand 
materials on the Soviet Union’s three five-year plans, 
and from this drew the conclusion that what the Soviet 
Union practiced was state-capitalism. This “state-capi- 
talism” is of course not that which Lenin envisaged. 


Regardless of whether or not we agree with the term 
“state-capitalism,” we cannot deny that Chapter 13, 
“Russian State-Capitalism vs. Worker Revolt,” is the 
most valuable part of the work. Although the authors’ 
criticisms are fierce, they are fair, and she does not reject 
everything: “Russia has achieved great industrial 
growth. The claims made by the Russians however are 
very questionable.” 

While reading this book, the reader should not forget 
that the book was finished in 1957. In the past 40 years, 
the world has changed a great deal. The Soviet Union 
and the socialist countries of Eastern Europe have col- 
lapsed; the result of the collapse is that those formerly 
socialist countries have one after another abandoned 
_ . Marxism. For her the fundamental principles of 

Bflllll historical materialism, the relations of produc- 
5 tion should correspond with the level of the pro- 
L~i ductive forces. Are we able to say that the eco- 
L| nomic conditions of those countries have still not 
pjj achieved the level necessary to carry out the 
E socialism envisioned by Marx? The Chinese 
E Communist Party spent 30 years before they 
Ej realized that we still need to make up for the 
Ej missed lesson of a market economy, that we are 
jo still in the primary stage of socialism. This expe- 
f3 rience is worth taking seriously. 

S The author did not take a dogmatic attitude 
pi] toward Leninism, although she highly respected 
m Lenin. On the question of Lenin’s philosophic 
m] legacy, she opposed the contemporary Soviet 
m] view which pushes forward his Materialism and 
— = Empirio-Criticism while devaluing his 
El LSI I Philosophical Notebooks [of 1914-15], On the 
question of revolution, the author saw the alien- 
ation of the “vanguard party,” and placed her faith in the 
ordinary masses of workers. 

This opinion is without doubt not Leninist, but closer 
to Marx. But should not this notion of placing the faith 
of all humanity in one group be tested by practice? Isn’t 
the unrestrained affirmation and praise of the revolu- 
tionary role played by the workers part of alienation? Of 
course, in addition to the revolutionary role of the work- 
ing masses, the author also sees the revolutionary role of 
Black people, women, and young people, and this is cor- 
rect. But we who have experienced the technological rev- 
olution and entered the information age can easily see 
that the author did not highly enough estimate the pro- 
gressive role of intellectuals and the revolutionary impli- 
cations of automation. 

Because the author overestimated Hegel’s 
“Absolute” she believed that today’s crisis was 
total, and she pursued a total resolution. Many of 
the problems that we face today have turned into 
global problems, and therefore we need interna- 
tional cooperation. But at the same time, we face 
a pluralistic world, and I don’t believe that there 
exist total solutions. 

The author of this book, Dunayevskaya, was born in 
1910. In 1937, at the time of Trotsky’s exile in Mexico, 
she acted as his Russian language secretary; two years 
later she broke with Trotsky. This book is the first vol- 
ume of her “trilogy of revolution.” The other two are 
Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

I first learned the author’s name several years ago. I 
saw the book Socialist Humanism, edited by Erich 
Fromm, which included one of Dunayevskaya’s essays. 
In 1993 while I was a visiting scholar in America, I met 
Peter Hudis, a leader of News & Letters (the newspaper 
established by Dunayevskaya). He told me that before 
she died, Dunayevskaya expressed that she would like 
to meet me, but unfortunately she died in 1987. I am 
also very regretful. In 1994 1 went to Chicago and visit- 
ed the News and Letters office and also Dunayevskaya’s 
old residence. I saw that the News and Letters col- 
leagues were all assiduously researching and propagat- 
ing her Marxist-Humanist philosophy, including editing 
and publishing her posthumous works. 

Dunayevskaya’s works are already published in sev- 
eral languages. Now the first Chinese edition of her 
works are being published, and this is a cause for cele- 
bration. I think that this can serve as a memorial to the 
tenth anniversary of her passing. 


i Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 Until Today... | 

m m 

Ej | n fry R a y a Dunayevskaya E* 

— _ [g 

First published with a Preface by Herbert Marcuse in 1957, jjjj 

this classic work on the American roots and world humanist S 
concepts of Marx's Marxism has undergone six different r3 

editions in English (1958, 1964, 1971, 1975, 1983, and 2000 Ej 
[forthcoming]), and has been published in Italian, Japanese, & 

■ French, and Spanish; sections have also been published Ej 

in Farsi. 1 

I :j I 

Ej “ .... To obtain a copy of the new Chinese-language edition of ra 

S * this pathbreaking work, send $ 10 to: News & Letters, Ej 

S L , 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago IL 60603. & 
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ACQUITTAL OF DIALLO'S KILLERS PUTS U.S. ON TRIAL 


The rally held in New York on Feb. 
26 to protest the acquittal of the four 
officers who killed Amadou Diallo 
clearly showed the "two worlds" in this 
country. Over 5,000 marched from 59th 
St. to City Hall-more than four miles. It 
was a spontaneous outpouring-almost 
all the signs held up were homemade, 
and chants were invented on the spot. 
About 60% of the marchers were Black; 
the crowd was quite young. The police 
presence was incredible. 

They would not allow us to march in 
the street, and 80 were arrested. The 
cops used the method of segmentation- 
that is, breaking up the march into 
smaller segments of 500 or so by forcing 
us to stop for traffic. When we got to 
City Hall, it was surrounded by thou- 
sands of cops standing shoulder to 
shoulder. The cops were totally decked 
out in riot gear and were itching to use 
it. The battle lines have been drawn. 

A.K. 

New York 

* * * 

Those who exulted in the victory over 
the World Trade Organization in the 
Seattle protest at the end of last year 
now need to think real hard about the 
Diallo verdict. We're up against a sys- 
tem which isn't going to cave into us so 
easily again. 

Environmentalist 

Chicago 

* * * 

The first thing that crossed my mind 
when the news came over the radio was 
what this means for Mumia Abu- Jamal. 
He is scheduled to appear for a court 
hearing in April; the judge could rule 
on his request for an evidentiary hear- 
ing as early as then. If there isn't an 
uproar over the acquittal of the cops 
who killed Diallo, will the judge feel he 
has carte blanche to deny Mumia a new 
trial? 

Concerned 

Illinois 

* * * 

I found it ironic that the same week 
in which Diallo' s killers were let free 
the number of people in U.S. prisons 
and jails surpassed two million. The TV 
news reported that the officers were 
acquitted because "trials are weighted 
in favor of the defendants." If that's the 


case how come two million Americans 
are in jail? 

Outraged 
Washington, DC 

* * * 

For the past two days the main thing 
the brothers have been discussing 
inside this prison has been the Diallo 
trial. Everyone is real pissed off at the 
outcome-but no one is really surprised. 
Maybe the rest of America will now see 
how deep is the injustice we live with 
every day. 

Prisoner 
Pendleton, Indiana 

* * * 

I was attending a conference in Los 
Angeles on women prisoners when the 
verdict was announced. Everyone was 
terribly upset. Nothing has changed 
since Los Angeles 1992, except that the 
prison system and police abuse have 
become even more widespread. We have 
to focus on the ideas of the grassroots 
activists that came out from the 1992 
rebellion in order to see what to do about 
this latest outrage. 

Judy 
Los Angeles 



N&L's coverage of the anti- WTO 
protest in Seattle was good, but it seems 
to me that a category is being made out of 
direct action. Direct action is fine, but it 
doesn't make it without a philosophic 
ground. If we don't project such a ground 
then it will be the anarchists who will be 
able to take credit for this new movement. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Ron Brokmeyer's article on Seattle 
(January-February 1999 N&L) quoted a 
protester as saying: "Eveiy worker has 
an immediate face for the undemocratic 
character of the WTO in the person of 
their boss." That so resonated with what 
Charles Denby told Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Readers' Views 


about what the workers in the auto shops 
were saying when they heard the news of 
Stalin's death in 1953: "I've got just the 
person to take his place-my foreman," 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 


LABOR'S SILENT CIVIL WAR 

It's a sad day in Battle Creek— they 
don't make corn flakes here any more. 
The latest round of cuts at Kellogg's 
totalled 550 jobs. Originally the cuts 
were to come in December 1999, but 
Kellogg's laid off hundreds a month ear- 
lier, supposedly because of "decreased 
market demand," In fact, the layoffs 
occurred after rumors of workers' action 
began circulating. Workers held a 
"Kellogg's severed survivors and retirees 
all-shift wake party for the death of the 
plant" on Nov. 13. A Kellogg’s worker, 
dressed as the grim reaper, waved to 
passing cars outside the plant. 

CJL 

Michigan 


THE IRRATIONALITY 
OF CAPITALIST TECHNOLOGY 


Contrary to your January-February 
2000 editorial, the Y2K bug can hardly 
be blamed on "a technological brain so 
limited that it loomed as a barrier to 
progress itself." It has more to do with 
capitalism's drive for production, always 
pushing programmers and other workers 
to cut comers. People who don't see it 
from the inside probably don't realize 
just how chaotic and poorly planned 
most information systems development 
shops are. But don't worry, they're still 
working on automating more of that and 
de-skilling our jobs too. 

Information Systems Developer 
Tennessee 



WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 
HAS MANY 
DIMENSIONS 


Outrage and protest greeted the 
choice in January of five male finalists, 
from a field of 49 entrants of which half 
were women, to design a bronze statue of 
civil rights activist and abolitionist 
Sojourner Truth. By February, the 
Sojourner Truth Memorial Statue 
Committee selected ten new finalists— 
five of them women. “We wanted to do 
something powerful to combat racism 
that was not a onetime event,” one com- 
mittee member said. “Sojourner TVuth is 
a local hero (Northampton, Mass.) and 
she needs to be honored with a statue in 
our community.” 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 


* * * 


I appreciate Van Gelder’s critique of 
Barbara Ehrenreich and her admonition 
that Ehrenreich needs to ask what she 
could learn from working-class women 
and women of color. But when she paints 
a monolithic "women's movement," 
which, as a movement, ignored working- 
class women and women of color, she 
does a disservice to the diverse nature Of 
the movement and rewrites its history. 

Parts of the Women's Liberation 
Movement did indeed include working- 
class, Black, Hispanic and Asian women, 
who might be surprised to find them- 
selves written out of history. Look 
through the pages of N&L and you will 
see how Union Wage fought for protec- 
tive legislation to be extended to men, 
how the Women's Liberation Coalition of 
Michigan in the early 1970s had a 
vibrant working women's committee, 
and how women came together around 
welfare rights, etc. 

Women's Liberationist 
Memphis 


* * * 


I wonder why Barbara Ehrenreich 
thinks that the feminist movement failed 
to oppose the 1996 welfare so-called 
reform act. After all, the National 


Organization for Women— the group 
that everyone confuses with the women's 
movement as a whole— did strongly 
oppose it. That we weren't successful in 
stopping the gutting of welfare doesn't 
mean we didn't try. 

NOW member 
Tennessee 



Raya Dunayevskaya's article "Race 
and Class" (January-February 2000 
N&L) made me think of the positions 
taken by organization who have tried to 
reverse the injustices done to Blacks. 
How do people think we're going to turn 
this thing around if we don't pull the 
good from what happened in the past? 
Many Blacks are focused on how whites 
have mistreated them. But if you're 
fighting for justice, how can you have 
that hard view when there's a lot of 
white people out there who have sup- 
ported Blacks and have been a part of 
changes? This philosophy of Marxism 
that I'm part of developing is about peo- 
ple as people. There are different races 
and different struggles that we're fight- 
ing for; what I've seen in N&L is a com- 
bination of struggles. 

Sarah Hamer 
Mississippi 


* * * 

Dunayevskaya's critique of DuBois' 
concept of "the talented tenth," in her 
piece in the January-February issue, 
went further than usual in showing that 
the logic of DuBois' notion was to fall 
into what Hegel called "self-determina- 
tion applied externally." 

Archivist 

Detroit 


NORTHERN 

IRELAND'S 

IMPASSE 

Two recent killings in Northern 
Ireland suggest that loyalists have as 
much to fear from internal feuds and 
divisions as the nationalists. The stalled 
peace process suggests that the Unionist 
veto remains as strong as ever and while 
civil war is not likely to break out, the 
feeling of tension and uncertainty is like- 
ly to grow. Labour's honeymoon is over 
with the electorate. The dealings in 
Scotland, Wales, defections from the gov- 
ernment and the dispute with Ken 
Livingston over who will represent 
Labour in the London mayoral campaign 
suggests that something is in the air. 

Pat Duffy 
England 


FREE LORI BERENSON 

Efforts are continuing in the Los 
Angeles area and elsewhere regarding 
the effort to free Lori Berenson, who is 
in a maximum security prison in Peru 
and is suffering from inhumane and life 
threatening conditions. Lori was target- 
ed because she was doing research as a 
journalist on the issues of women's 
rights and poverty in Peru. The 
Peruvian military alleged that she was a 
leader of the Movimiento Revolucionario 
Tupac Amaru, which she has termed 
preposterous. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 


THANKS FOR 
CONTRIBUTING TO OUR 
EMERGENCY APPEAL! 

We want to thank all those who 
responded to our emergency appeal in 
the last issue. For those who have not 
yet done so please send in your contri- 
bution today! It is of crucial impor- 
tance in keeping N&L going. 
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> VOICES THAT THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN DOESN'T HEAR 


Anyone can twist the Bible to justify 
oppressing others, and Christianity has 
at times been a persecuting religion. 
George W. Bush is using religion in that 
way now. We have nearly 500 people on 
death row in Texas! All of them are poor 
and the percentage of Blacks and 
Hispanics on death row far exceeds their 
percentage of the population. You can't 
just blame it on drug. Let's be clear, a lot 
of Black youth who are out selling drugs 
are doing what the system channels them 
into doing because there aren't jobs and 
the future seems so unpromising. We still 
have slavery today, as seen in what is 
happening in these prisons. However, the 
liberated mind is the greatest weapon we 
have against this exploitative system. It's 
very important that we listen to the voic- 
es of liberation arising from prisoners. 

Njeri Shakur 
Texas 

* * * 

George W. Bush's victory in the South 
Carolina primary was real scary, because 
it showed how powerful the Christian 
Right remains. It may have suffered a 
setback in the effort to impeach Clinton, 
but the Christian Right hasn't lost a beat 
in trying to get a firm hold on the presi- 
dency. They're doing it stealth style, 
through the medium of Bush's campaign. 

P.W. 

Chicago 

* * * 

New Yorkers are saddened by the city's 
destruction of Esperanza Garden, a com- 
munity project on a former vacant lot on 
the Lower East Side. The people in the 
area, mainly Dominicans, had cleared 
the lot and grown flowers and vegetables 
on it for 18 years. The police raid in the 
middle of the night resulted in the arrest 
of 31 local people who were guarding it, 
some of whom chained themselves to con- 
crete structures built for that purpose. 
The bulldozers followed immediately, 
before a court might have stopped it. 
Mayor Giuliani is trying to sell off hun- 
dreds of such community gardens to 
developers. Esperanza ("hope") is slated 
to be sold to one of his big campaign con- 
tributors. This is no surprise; the history 
of New York City is the history of big real 
estate. But Giuliani relished the vicious 
eviction of people who had resisted his 


plan, saying sarcastically, "of course it 
would be nice to have gardens every- 
where, but that's not practical." 

Flowerless 
New York 

* * * 

It's that time of the year! Many tax- 
payers are unaware of the 39% of the fed- 
eral budget allotted to past, present, and 
future military expenditures. We are pay- 
ing for a murderous arsenal rather than 
providing for health care, housing, and a 
myriad of other needs. A crucial option is 
to protest by the withholding of taxes. 

Sheila 
New York 


LETTERS 

FROM 

RUSSIA 


As far as acting president Vladimir 
Putin is concerned, I hate the KGB from 
which he came. You can never trust such 
people. They have no principles at all and 
they seek only power. They are not 
against having money either. One reason 
for all this meanness of the war in 
Chechnya may be money. We are still a 
militarized country and the new era has 
led to new ways to steal money. (You need 
to wait a long time to see the first results 
of the market reforms.) To declare war, to 
open such a chauvinistic campaign in 
this multinational country, to frighten 
the not very well educated part of the 
population, and to send young and poorly 
trained men to their deaths is a way of 
holding onto power forever. That was the 
great Yeltsin's idea. And I think Putin 
continues on this road. 

Artist 

Moscow 

* * * 

The war in Chechnya from 1994-96 
was one of popular resistance— especially 
by the petty-bourgeois and semi-proletar- 
ianized masses of Chechnya— against the 
forces of Russian imperialism. But today, 
it seems, such popular resistance is 
absent. The Chechen people do not wage 



war, but flee from it— as seen in the 
refugees flooding into Ingushetia. Why is 
this? Because the Chechen bourgeois 
independent state, like any bourgeois 
state, failed to improve the situation of 
the common people. We must strongly 
oppose the rule of Russian gangsters 
without supporting small gangsters like 
Chechnya's Basaev. A.S. 

Saransk, Russia 

DEBATE ON CHECHNYA 

I am 100% opposed to socialists who 
advocate the use of one imperialist force 
against another, such as Kevin A. Barry 
and Mary Holmes suggest in their 
January-February 2000 article "Crisis in 
Russia In Wake of Chechen War," when 
they lament the Western powers' lack of 
support for the Chechen rebels. Marxist- 
Humanists must support the develop- 
ment of an international revolutionary 
socialist movement instead of falling into 
the trap of nationalistic geopolitics. In 
the case of Chechnya, the rebellion lead- 
ership is more rooted in Islamic funda- 
mentalism than in anything even 
remotely socialist or revolutionary. While 
autonomous self-determination must be 
supported, we must do so under the aus- 
pices of socialist internationalism instead 
of supporting one authoritarian group vs. 
another. Anarchists and socialists in 
Chechnya are the ones we must rally 
behind, providing the means for the 
Chechen people to liberate themselves 
not just from the grip of Russian imperi- 
alism but from all forms of authoritarian- 
ism, whether it be nationalism, religious 
fundamentalism, or other types of hierar- 
chal power structures. 

Ronald Young 
Texas 

♦ * * 

Editor’s note: We have invited Kevin A. 
Barry to reply: 

The reader supports "autonomous self- 
determination" of nations but leaves this 
at an abstract level, calling for support 
not of the actual, living Chechen resis- 
tance, but of largely mythical groups of 
"anarchists and socialists in Chechnya." 
From the days of Marx and Bakunin to 
today, revolutionaries have supported the 
Chechen people's struggle for indepen- 
dence. This was true during their fight 
against Tsarism in the 1850s, their 
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deportation and death under Stalin in 
1944, or their independence struggle 
since 1994. This support has never been 
uncritical, however. In our November 
issue, for example, we referred to 
"Muslim extremists" among the 
Chechens. At no time have we supported 
U.S. intervention in Chechnya. In fact, 
we have opposed the type of Western 
intervention that exists today, with impe- 
rialists bankrolling and diplomatically 
supporting the Yeltsin-Putin regime. If 
Western nations were to drop this sup- 
port and instead to offer assistance to the 
Chechens, which they have not, we could 
not advise them to turn that down in 
their hour of need, any more than we 
advised the African liberation fighters in 
Angola in the 1970s to turn down aid 
from state-capitalist Russia or Cuba at a 
time when they were facing the murder- 
ous UNITA movement. 

Kevin A. Barry 
Chicago 


MARXISM 

VS. 

STATE-CAPITALISM 

N&L is one of the most compelling 
readings that I have had the opportunity 
to see over the years. The most notable 
thing about it has been to define 
Marxism in a manner which separates it 
from the misstated and misguided 
thoughts which equate Marxism with 
Communism, something which political 
leaders in the West have been quick to 
capitalize on to keep people from discov- 
ering the realities and viable alternatives 
to capitalistic forms of government— be it 
individually-orientated capitalism or the 
state-capitalism of the former Soviet 
union. Prisoner 

Tennessee 

* * * ' 

Wouldn’t any real Marxist be, ipso 
facto, a humanist? I think of a Humanist 
as one who rejects the conventional ideas 
of religions for a more logical belief in 
Reason. So I could easily imagine a non- 
Marxist Humanist, but I have a harder 
time envisioning a non-Humanist 
Marxist. 

ILL. 

Huntsville, Tex. 


Selected Publications From News & Letters 


Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until Today 


1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword by 
Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes.” ,..$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 
$14.95 

By ANDERS ON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel.$1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Blade Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-HerzegoVina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ L'i jVfl Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999...., $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World Since World War If 

by Raya Dunayevskaya .$2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

O Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya .... ..$2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

.....334 postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees.. ,.55<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection... $4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions) 

, $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Arm Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: ■ 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 
tax. 
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Organizing in Albany: Justice for Diallo 


Editor's note: When the trial of the police officers who 
murdered Amadou Diallo was moved from New York City to 
Albany, N.Y., activists in Albany immediately organized. 
Barbara Smith, Black lesbian-feminist writer, thinker, 
socialist and revolutionary, has been involved in the Capital 
Region Justice for Diallo Committee. In the days before and 
after the shocking verdict, Feb. 25, exonerating the four New 
York City cops who murdered Amadou Diallo, she reflected 
on the meaning of the trial, the verdict, and the organizing 
around it. 

The verdict makes me feel like, once again, my life as a 
Black person isn’t worth anything in this society. There are 
two parallel worlds in America: the world of clueless white 
people, and the world of Black people. The murder of 
Amadou Diallo is about race, but not the way the press said 
the case was “raeialized.” The white power structure is 
absolutely oblivious to the racial nature of this case. The 
true race content is that the police consider every Black per- 
son a dangerous criminal, and that Black people are right 
to fear for their lives in this society. I think Amadou Diallo 
was terrified that night. But the police couldn’t even read 
that as a possibility: they just saw his race, assumed he was 
dangerous, and started shooting. 

“If police can shoot an unarmed person 41 times and it’s 
not murder, then what is murder? Prom the change of 
venue, to the unbelievably inadequate prosecution, to the 
judge’s rulings limiting the evidence— the entire criminal 
justice system came together to protect these officers from 
answering for their crime. When you look at how quick that 
same system is to put young people of color in prison, we are 
convinced there is a double standard by race in this country.” 
That’s what Vickie Smith, a spokesperson for Capital Region 
Justice for Diallo Committee, said in our press release. 

The positive in the picture is in our organizing here in 
Albany around the case, which provides a dynamic exam- 
ple of lesbian-feminists of color— who virtually invented 
multi-issue political organizing in the late 20th century- 
putting our politics into practice. The fact is that there has 
been lesbian-of-color leadership around this issue. Vickie 
Smith was one of the first to get word of the change of venue 
from lesbians and gays of color who were active around the 
Diallo case in New York; we immediately helped form the 
coalition, Capital Region Justice for Diallo Committee. 

It marks a new day in some ways that we as lesbians of 
color are being recognized as proactive on an issue— police 
brutality— that is not driven solely by sexuality or gender. 
Every Diallo rally has had speakers making connections 
between issues that concern lgbt (lesbian-gay-bisezual- 
transgender) people of color and people of color in general. 
These mark real and practical challenges around homo- 
phobia, because we are there on the ground doing the work 
on an issue that matters to everybody. 

This is creating a real context for dialogue in the Black 
community here around issues of sexuality. This doesn’t 


mean there has been no homophobia in the organizing; 
there has been, and we’ve been the targets. But Fm pleased 
that we’ve been able to expand the definitions of what lgbt 
work looks like. We also had a youth day with participation 
from the Audre Lorde Project in Brooklyn (a center for lgbt 
people of color). 

What does all this mean? Police brutality is the leading 
edge of repression, showing us where white supremacy is 
and what crimes it is capable of. Every community Fve vis- 
ited lately, and all across the country, I notice more and 
more police brutality being reported. The gunning down of 
an unarmed 14-year-old in Hartford is ruled “justifiable 
homicide.” In Providence, an off-duty Black police officer 
went to help other officers who were in pursuit of suspects; 
his “fellow” officers, including one who had been in the 
same cadet class with him, shot him dead. All they saw was 
his race, and his race meant to them that he was a danger- 
ous criminal. This is what a recent issue of the excellent 
magazine Color Lines referred to as “domestic militariza- 
tion” of communities of color. 

Fm struck by how pandemic it is. Activists in Seattle 
have been trying to get a civilian police review board. We 
are trying to do the same thing in Albany. We’ve had people 
dying “mysteriously” in custody and many examples of 
police misconduct and brutality. The fight against police 
brutality is a cutting edge issue for all communities that are 
fighting racism. 

The question now, after the verdict, is: what do we do 
next? Here in Albany, we did an excellent job of organizing 
in the Capital Region Justice for Diallo Committee. We 
brought people and co mm unities together who had never 
worked together before. The struggle continues. 

—Barbara Smith 



Mass demonstration down New York City’s Fifth 
Avenue the day after verdict in Diallo murder trial. 
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Freedom essence of Black history 


by John Alan 


Last February the nation observed African-American 
History Month. This event, like other celebrations, has 
cleansed its consciousness of major internal, national 
contradictions. Thus, this nation observed in the same 
month the birthday of a president who was a slave owner, 
the birthday of another who emancipated the slaves and 
the history of a people who are still engaged in a long, his- 
toric struggle to concretize the idea of freedom. 

Jamming together the celebration of George 
Washington’s birthday and Abraham Lincoln’s birthday 
with the observation of African-American History Month 
figuratively brings together three great contending 
forces: slaveholding Southern planters vs. a new, growing 
class of industrial and finance capitalists, and the 
African-American masses opposing both of those dehu- 
manizing forms of the social organization of labor. 

FREEDOM UNDERLYING HISTORY 

There were no public observations of African-American 
history that came near to revealing that the underlying 
essence of that history is the development of a conscious- 
ness of freedom in the minds of masses of African 
Americans. Instead the public got stories and documen- 
taries on the tremendous, creative role African Americans 
played in the development of American culture, biogra- 
phies of African Americans successful in the competitive 
world of American capitalism and the highly touted soap 
opera of President Thomas Jefferson’s love a ffair with his 
slave Sally Hemings. 

Americans read nothing in the large newspapers and 
saw nothing on television about those African Americans 
who rebelled against slavery, such as Nat Turner and 
Denmark Vesey. Neither did television nor the press pay 
any attention to David Walker’s famous 1829 Appeal to 
end the abomination of slavery. 

Walker’s appeal reached the hands of hundreds of free 
and enslaved African Americans in the South and raised 
the specter of revolt in the minds of the white slave mas- 
ters, causing them to make frantic appeals for arms from 
the U.S. Secretary of War, John Eaton. Southern slave- 
holders were well aware that the idea of freedom was the 
paramount idea in the minds of their slaves. 

A significant section of David Walker’s “One Continual 
Cry” is devoted to a sharp critique of Thomas Jefferson’s 
philosophy of race. Walker called upon the brethren to 
take note that Jefferson defended slavery by projecting 
the concept “that Blacks, whether originally a distinct 
race, or made distinct by time and circumstances, are 
inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body and 
mind. ,..[W]ill not a lover of natural history, then, one who 


views the gradations in all races of animals with the eye 
of philosophy, excuse an effort to keep those in the depart- 
ment of Man as distinct as nature had formed them?” 

Walker wrote that Jefferson’s philosophy of racism, his 
claim that the social division between Blacks and whites 
was beyond human control, could only be overcome by 
Black mass action. Being a religious man, he saw this 
activity as the will of God. Walker’s religious doctrine of 
salvation was a dialectic of self-emancipation through the 
absolute activity of enslaved African Americans. 

Not only did Walker’s Appeal challenge the Tacist 
nature of American democracy, it proposed the absolute 
negation of a society founded upon slavery by a second 
American revolution. He wrote: “My color will yet root 
some of you out of the face of the earth! You may doubt it 
if you please. I know that thousands will doubt— they 
think that they have us so well secured in wretched- 
ness.. .that it is impossible for such a thing to occur.” 

HISTORIANS AND MASS MIGRATION 

What is African-American history? Should every 
recorded event in which an African American appears be 
considered? For example, can Thomas Jefferson’s affair 
with a slave be seen as African-American history? A tele- 
vision network thought so. While the Jefferson-Hemings 
affair should not be hidden, it has nothing to do with the 
reason in African-American histoiy. 

Today’s celebration of African-American history came 
out of the dramatic unity of African-American historians 
with the great migration of African-American masses to 
northern cities during World War I. This unity marked 
the birth of a new self-consciousness. As Alain Locke said, 
“Anew Negro appeared, a new race consciousness assert- 
ed race pride and was digging into its past.” 

Arthur A. Schomburg said that “the American Negro 
must remake his past in order to make his future. 
Though it is orthodox to think of America as one country 
where it’s unnecessary to have a past, what is a luxury for 
a nation as a whole becomes a prime social necessity for 
the Negro.” Carter G. Woodson, the father of the idea that 
we should celebrate Negro history week, added that with- 
out the discovery of the African-American past we would 
become a “negligible factor in the thought of the world.” 

This desire to discover Black history was not just for 
history’s sake, but to combat the idea, projected by white 
historians, that Blacks were a history-less people who 
were hardly more than children. This battle was fought 
up to the Civil Rights Movement which established Black 
studies programs in universities across this country. The 
whole struggle was to make African Americans a Subject 
of history, not just Substance of history. 


Youth Terminating Pollution 

Memphis, Term. — Youth Terminating Pollution 
was formed by young people with plenty of stories about 
health effects to their families from the Defense Depot: 
ten girls from three different high schools near the 
Depot and one boy whose mother worked at the Depot 
for 24 years. Some of us have health problems from the 
Depot’s toxic contamination. One girl was diagnosed 
with uterine cancer when she was 14. Two girls had 
cysts removed from their breasts. 

There was a protest in September 1997 demanding 
that they clean up the Depot before they closed it down. 
They didn’t. Eight of my friends from the community 
and I joined the protest. That’s when our group began. 
We decided to make other people aware of how much 
environmental pollution affects everyone and to fight to 
get clean air, clean water, clean soil and a clean earth 
for future geherations. We had a very positive response. 

Members of YTP visited Washington, D.C. for four 
days in February along with members of other environ- 
mental justice groups participating in People of Color 
and Disenfranchised Communities, a coordinating com- 
mittee comprised of environmental justice activists from 
communities near federal facilities involved with 
nuclear warfare and chemical warfare operations. We 
were to meet with President Clinton on the sixth 
anniversary of his executive order on environmental 
justice, but he cancelled the meeting. 

We met with the Agency for Toxic Substances and 
Disease Registry. What they did was argue for a whole 
hour and a half about who would pay to clean up the 
Defense Depot and who would do the testing, when 
that’s not our question. We know something is wrong 
over there, and we know it’s affecting us, so the question 
is, who is going to help us? This is our question to 
ATSDR, to the president, to EPA, and we want it 
answered. —Teenage activist 
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more than “Can’t we all get along?” Sharpton immedi- 
ately admonished demonstrators after the verdict: “Let 
not one rock be thrown!” 

The whole scripted process that unfolded, from the 
murder of Amadou Diallo by one of New York’s legalized 
“death squads” called the “Street Crimes Unit,” to the 
acquittal of Diallo’s murderers, through the days of rage 
a year ago in which celebrities and public intellectuals 
got ceremoniously arrested protesting the Diallo mur- 
der, reflects the new repressive reality to which all are 
supposed to accommodate themselves. After all, the 
trains run on time. 

In this this newly scripted repressive world, the 
pathos and moral suffering that gets prime time cover- 
age is not that of the oppressed but the oppressor— cry- 
ing cops whose lives and “careers” have been tragically 
wasted by a young Black man “acting suspiciously.” 
Suspicion is written all over the forces at work in the 
Diallo tragedy, but in the end the jury found, under 
instructions from New York Supreme Court Judge 
Joseph Teresi, that young, unarmed Diallo is where the 
suspicion lay. The jury and the people of New York City 
were told by Judge Teresi and Mayor Giuliani not to put 
themselves in the shoes of the “suspicious acting” immi- 
grant, but in the shoes of his armed-to-the-teeth, bullet- 
proof vested murderers. 

And yet the inner universality of Amadou Diallo’s life 
is also the outward reflection of Black and immigrant 
communities from Paris, Vienna and London to New 
York and Los Angeles. To America’s Black urban 
landscape has been added the “suspicious acting” 
immigrant. 

This newly scripted repressive world is that of civil 
society and its public good, “served and protected” by 
Giuliani’s NYPD; it is a civil society that wants the 
trains to run on time and its streets safe, apparently at 
any cost. “Public service” in the name of civil society 
lends nobility to the NYPD; it is what substitutes the 
pathos and moral suffering of four murderous cops for 
the tragic death of a young African man who had his 
whole life before him. “Public service” is what impelled 
Judge Teresi to instruct the jury to put itself in the 
shoes of Giuliani’s “death squads” instead of the shoes 
of Amadou Diallo. 

The me aning of the Diallo verdict is simply this: 
Behind the show of public service to civil society is the 
public authority of the state which renders obedient 
service in its, not society’s, interest. It revers itself not 
the society it claims to serve. Thus, Rudolph Giuliani’s 
public hubris— “The verdict makes me proud to be an 
American.” 

There is likewise a social consciousness that doesn’t 
follow the script of Black leaders or “public servants”, 
however. Instead it harbors a deep and abiding hatred > 
for this “new world order,” and, as Hegel declares, 
“stands ever ready to burst out in rebellion.” It is then 
that the meaning of the Diallo verdict becomes a revo- 
lutionary movement. 

The wanton murder of another young Black man by 
the NYPD five days after the Diallo verdict, only three 
blocks from the spot Amadou Diallo was killed, is evi- 
dence that the verdict has increased the repression. 
That the young brother shot down had only days before 
been arrested protesting the verdict is also evidence of 
what stands ready to burst out. 
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Freedom movement strengthens as Aceh crisis deepens 


Acehnese student groups, religious scholars, and civil 
society have joined forces to call for a non-violent dialogue 
to find a Solution to the deepening crisis in this resource- 
rich province seeking independence from Indonesia. The 
growing movement for peace and democratization emerges 
even as the situation in Aceh deteriorates rapidly. 

Violence has erupted since the end of the holy month of 
Ramadan in early January, with killing, tortures and dis- 
appearances occurring on a daily basis. At least 191 people 
have been confirmed killed since the beginning of the year, 
threatening to quickly surpass last year’s total death count 
of 293. While a small percentage of those killed in the 
province are Indonesian police and mil- 
itary officers, the overwhelming major- 
ity of victims are civilians, including an 
alarming number of women and chil- 
dren. Besides those killed, thousands 
have been tortured, traumatized and 
dislocated, while thousands more 
remain unaccounted for. 

Thousands of student activists, local 
NGOs (non-governmental organiza- 
tions), youth and civilians held demon- 
strations in Aceh’s capital on Jan. 30, 
calling for a cease-fire among all armed 
parties in the troubled province, includ- 
ing the Free Aceh Movement, the 
province’s armed guerrilla group. 

Representatives from Non-Violence 
International, an NGO based in 
Washington, D.C., were in Aceh last 
month to provide nonviolence training 
to 21 student leaders at the request of 
student activist groups. 

Michael Beer, Director of Training at 
the organization’s international office, 
was deeply impressed by the expand- 
ing civil movement in Aceh. “Although we played a cat- 
alytic role, the movement for nonviolence in Aceh was real- 
ly initiated by the students themselves,” says Beer. “We 
came because we were invited by student groups here. 
There is enormous mobilization for change.” There are 
presently 110 organizations in the formal NGO coalition in 
Aceh, and new ones are being formed constantly as the 
population experiences an awakening of social and politi- 
cal self-consciousness. 

The Support Committee for Human Rights in Aceh 

Toxic spill in Romania 

The Jan. 30 spill of 22 million gallons of contaminated 
water in Romania sent shock waves across Central 
Europe as the Tisza River, previously one of Europe’s 
cleanest, was carpeted by hundreds of tons of dead fish. 

High levels of cyanide in the water eradicated all 
life for 250 miles of the river, from bacteria and 
algae up to waterbirds. Some of the 19 protected 
species of fish that lived in the Tisza could be gone 
forever. The drinking water of 2.5 million people 
has been contaminated. Meanwhile, augmented by 
a second spill on Feb. 6, the cyanide has moved into 
the Danube, flowing through five countries before 
entering the Black Sea. 

The biocide was so total that ecological recoveiy could 
take over ten years. Some 15,000 fishermen may be out of 
work. In addition, the World Health Organization 
warned that heavy metals such as lead and cadmium 
have probably escaped into the water, posing a potential- 
ly far greater health threat. The metals could persist in 
Ihe river bottom for years, poisoning the whole food 
chain. 

The source of the disaster was a gold processing oper- 
ation near Baia Mare, Romania, run by a company large- 
ly owned by Esmeralda Exploration, an Australian min- 
ing company, and the Romanian state. The company was 
fined all of $163 for waiting 24 hours before reporting the 
leak. Since the overflow from the company’s reservoir 
holding chemical waste came after heavy rain and snow- 
falls, Romania’s foreign minister blamed the weather. For 
its part, Esmeralda was still brazenly claiming on Feb. 
16, over two weeks after the spill, that there had been no 
“failure of the structural integrity of the dam nor any 
negligence.” 

The Baia Mare accident is one strand in the web 
of exploitation and destruction that proves the 
incompleteness of the 1989 revolutions against 
Russian domination and state-capitalist totalitari- 
anism: While mass opposition to environmental 
destruction was one of the forces that led up to the 
1989 revolutions, the environment is little cleaner 
in Central and Eastern Europe than a decade ago, 
mainly because everything became subordinated 
to trading the “command economy” for the “free 
market.” Like Romania, Hungary too has attracted 
multinational corporations looking for cheap labor 
and lax environmental, health and safety stan- 
dards. Parts of these countries have become the 
kind of toxic sacrifice zones that are, in the U.S., 
foisted on poor and minority communities. 

Far from a cleanup, what the “free market” has meant 
for Baia Mare is that Esmeralda’s toxic emissions can 
mingle with those of homegrown metal plants that have 
spewed so much lead and sulfur dioxide into the air that 
chronic respiratory diseases are endemic and often fatal, 
and children have high deposits of lead in their bones and 
teeth. Romania is also one of the favorite illegal dumping 
grounds for toxic waste from Western Europe. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 


(SCHRA) held a two-day conference in Banda Aceh in mid- 
January. The conference was attended by some 70 people, 
including many foreign representatives from NGOs such 
as International Forum for Aceh, U.S. Committee for 
Refugees, Asian Human Rights Commission, Non-violence 
International, and Asian Network for Democracy in 
Indonesia. 

After the conference, 12 SCHRA delegates embarked on 
an observer mission to Pidie, North Aceh, and East Aceh, 
areas which have been afflicted with the worst poverty and 
slaughter. As the team neared their destination the mili- 
tary launched an attack on a Free Aceh Movement base in 
Pidie, halting the SCHRA bus at a 
checkpoint and directing it to a police 
station. After two hours of interroga- 
tion the team was released and allowed 
to continue on condition that they not 
disembark the vehicle and not make 
any stops and were accompanied there- 
after by two military trucks. At the bor- 
der of North Aceh, in a display of hos- 
tility, military officers fired shots from 
their machine guns into the air. The 
SCHRA team was also restricted from 
providing humanitarian assistance in 
the form of food to displaced and mal- 
nourished Acehnese at a refugee camp 
near Lhoksumawe, North Aceh. 
Systematically conducted repression, 
which is increasingly being directed 
against activists and humanitarian 
workers, has become routine in Aceh. 

In a surprise move last week, 
Indonesian President Abdurrahaman 
Wahid (popularly known as Gus Dur) 
suspended the nation’s chief of armed 
forces, General Wiranto, after the lat- 
ter was named in a report about human rights abuses in 
East Timor. While Wahid’s attempts at reform draw sup- 
port from international human rights groups and govern- 
ments alike, some fear that the country’s ongoing conflicts 
will be obscured. 

“The situation is very deceiving,” says Jafar Siddiq 
Hamzah, chairman of the New York-based International 
Forum for Aceh. “Gus Dur’s sacking of Wiranto has the 
international community now believing that human rights 
is a central concern of the new Indonesian government. 
Meanwhile the atrocities continue day after day in Aceh, as 
well as other regions of the archipelago, without admon- 
ishment from the outside world. We Acehnese feel very sad 
that the United States has allowed this to happen so easi- 
ly.” Indeed, this month the U.S. Defense Department has 
quietly resumed training Indonesian military officers in 

Reactionaries lose in Iran 

Mass participation characterized the parliamentary 
elections in Iran on Feb. 18. Thirty-two million people 
came out to vote— 80% of the eligible voters. The vote was 
a major blow to conservatives and reactionaries, and indi- 
cates that the Iranian people want change and they want 
it now. 

The huge turnout in the election does not mean it 
amounted to a public endorsement of the Islamic system, 
as Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, “supreme leader,” claimed in a 
post-election statement. In fact, in most people’s eyes this 
was not an election; it was rather a referendum to say no 
to hard-line conservatives and the “supreme leader,” 
Khamenei himself. It is true that some have illusions 
about reformers in the government, but this will change 
and will give rise to revolutionary developments as people 
lose their illusions about the system. 

The voters clearly rejected Fallahian, a former intelli- 
gence minister who has been accused of knowing in 
advance of the assassinations of prominent liberals two 
years ago. The people also repudiated Ahmad Rasouli- 
Nejad, a parliamentarian from Damavand in northern 
Iran, who played a role in the 1998 impeachment of 
Interior Minister Abdollah Nouri. 

The vote was not only a statement against right-wing 
conservatives and the “supreme leader,” but also one for 
social freedom. It reflected a demand for freedom of 
speech, the press and basic human rights, especially 
women’s rights. The success of reformist candidates also 
marks a victoiy in the undeclared contest between Iran’s 
outspoken newspaper press and its tightly controlled 
broadcast media counterpart, which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of Khamenei. 

Although the voting &as generally peaceful, there were 
demonstrations in Shush, Shadegan, Dasht-e-Azadegan 
and Izeh. In Shush, hundreds took to the streets to accuse 
the winning right-wing coalition candidate, Hassan 
Sobhani, of bribing the electorate. Crowds attacked gov- 
ernment buildings and banks and hurled stones at police- 
men. Police fired at the demonstrators and 15 people are 
reported to have been injured and five killed. In Dasht-e- 
Azadegan, three teenagers were killed and 10 injured 
when police fired at demonstrators trying to get into the 
governor’s office. 

This election was the first relatively free parliamentary 
election in the 20 years of the Islamic Republic. Ali Akbar 
Nateg-Nouri, the conservative speaker of the outgoing 
parliament who did not seek a new term, said, “The losers 
were those who tried to separate the people from the sys- 
tem.” There is good reason for him to worry about the sys- 
tem, since half of Iran’s 62 million are under 25 and Iran 
suffers from 20% unemployment and high inflation. 

—Ali Reza Ardebili 


the U.S. The U.S. suspended its training of Indonesian sol- 
diers after the East Timor bloodbaths last year, in which 
the Indonesian military played an instrumental role. 

In Aceh, however, the call for self-determination contin- 
ues to swell. Throughout the province people are experi- 
encing an extraordinary surge of consciousness in their 
Acehnese identify. For a people whose identity was 
crushed by a repressive Jakarta regime for decades, this 
cultural reclamation is both liberating and profoundly 
empowering. 

February saw the publication of Su Aceh (meaning 
“Voice of Aceh”), the first ever Acehnese-language newspa- 
per. The first 3,000 copies of the paper’s first issue sold out 
quickly, drawing thousands of demands for more copies, 
while another 1,000 copies were ordered by neighboring 
Malaysia. The bimonthly newspaper provides investiga- 
tive reports and includes a two-page section in English. 
Along with providing analysis on current local issues, Su 
Aceh intends to print stories and correspondence from 
around the world. 

The paper is currently working on translating a number 
of articles on the Zapatista movement in Chiapas, Mexico. 
“We want to build solidarity with movements and individ- 
uals around the world,” says Jafar, who is one of the 
founders of the newspaper. “It is important that we realize 
that our struggles for a better world are not isolated. There 
is so much that we can learn from each other.” The 
Acehnese are realizing that their struggle for freedom is 
not just regional, but of global significance as well. 

— Lilianne Fan 
Feb. 20, 2000 

International Forum for Aceh<acehforum@aoLcom> 
Student Coalition for Aceh<studentsforaceh@hotmail.com> 

Ecuador’s military coup 

In Ecuador, mass demonstrations by the indigenous 
movement against widespread poverty and corruption 
culminated Jan. 21 in a coup by a section of the military, 
forcing President Mahuad from office and suspending con- 
gress. A three-man junta declared itself in power for two 
days. One of the three was the head of the Confederation 
of Indigenous Nations (CONAIE)! But then Vice President 
Noboa took over as president and congress returned, and 
now the oligarchy is governing again as if nothing had 
happened. It is proceeding with plans for an Economic 
Transformation Law that includes dollarization and yet 
more austerity for the poor. 

The country’s main union federation, the Unitary 
Workers Front (FUT), held protests against the proposed 
law the week of Feb. 21. CONAIE continues to demand 
the dissolution of congress and the judicial system in favor 
of a Peoples Parliament and elected judges, but it may 
have lost some of its popular support as a result of its role 
in the failed coup. 

One Ecuadoran writes: “Our poor country will 
probably have a very authoritarian government 
now. In other countries where neo-liberalism was 
applied, the use of force was indispensable. I hope 
the indigenous movement will do things better next 
time they try to make a change in the government. 
Hopefully they will use their power to get more 
space for democratization and participation, rather 
than falling for the trickery of the military like they 
did this time. The military wants an excuse to 
repress them; some people even think the military 
planned for the coup to fail. The indigenous move- 
ment has lost support as a result. Some people are 
even saying the government should have killed 
some of them. I don’t want to tell the indigenous 
movement what to do, but they are in a strong posi- 
tion to pressure the government and should not let 
themselves be tricked out of their power.” 

Ecuador’s coup sounds an echo of Latin America in the 
1950s-1980s, when military dictatorships repressed, tor- 
tured and killed workers and revolutionaries all over the 
continent. What is remarkable in the year 2000 is the 
indigenous movement’s alliance with the military. Just 
three years ago, the Ecuadoran masses forced out anoth- 
er president who was corrupt and imposing worse and 
worse austerity. That time, Congress selected a new pres- 
ident from among its ranks (ignoring the woman vice- 
president), and nothing changed. What were the indige- 
nous leaders thinking this time, that military dictatorship 
is the “lesser evil” (don’t they remember their own mili- 
tary dictatorship in the 1960s?), and that a few million 
dollars thrown their way could change the economic con- 
dition of the millions of indigenous people living in dire 
poverty? Where was the Left during the mass protests, 
and did it present an alternative to a military takeover? 

In Austria, Nazi-admirer Joerg Haider’s anti- 
immigration party recently won enough votes to 
enter the government by promising to shake up the 
corrupt and undemocratic coalition that has ruled 
that country for three decades. Some people are 
calling him “a breath of fresh air.” As different as 
these countries and events are, they put front and 
center the question, what alternative is there to the 
way society is organized now, and what kind of 
overthrow of this society is needed to get us there? 

Whereas U.S. government ideologues want us to 
believe there is no alternative to existing society, people 
around the world never stop fighting for change. What is 
scary about the Ecuador and Austria events is that they 
suggest the only alternatives to capitalism are military 
dictatorship or fascism. It seems we are in grave danger of 
losing the concept of a socialist alternative altogether. 

—Anne Jaclard 



Children among the 1,500 refugees 
from the Simpang Kramat, Lhok 
Seumawe camp, whose homes 
were burned down by the military 
seven months ago. 
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Women shake up dominance of globalized capitalism 


(Continued from page 1) 

Ninety four percent of women work in the informal or 
unorganized sector, so they have less social and legal 
protection and less access to labor rights organizations. 
In the Philippines, women make up 70% to 73% of the 
work force in the economic zones where workplace con- 
ditions have sunk to an all-time low. 

Likewise in the U.S. immigrant women make up the 
dominant workforce in such labor-intensive industries 
as the garment industry. Recently, the fashion designer 
DKNY was targeted for “creating conditions of forced 
labor” by the Center for Economic and 
Social Rights. 

Another important trend in the global- 
ization process is outsourcing and subcon- 
tracting which pushes more women work- 
ers into the unorganized sector, in jobs at 
smaller workshops or even at home pro- 
ducing goods for transnational companies. 

Working at home leaves women under the 
whip of patriarchal family structures. 

Greater numbers of women now make 
up the migrant labor pool. In the 
Philippines, for example, over 60,000 
women domestic workers are “exported” to 
Hong Kong alone for over a billion dollars 
annually. Others leave the country to join 
the burgeoning sex industry, an industry 
that is drawing girls as young as eight 
years into prostitution due to men’s fear of 
AIDS. 

Many feminists have called the 
‘‘feminization of employment” a “dou- 
ble-edged sword.” On the one hand, 
the ability to earn outside income and 
to move to urban centers has provid- 
ed opportunities for women’s inde- 
pendence and self-direction. However 
what has become reinforced in the 
last two years since the Asian economic meltdown 
is that such independence is fleeting at best, prey 
to the fickle, crisis-ridden nature of capitalism. 

Women have been hardest hit by the Asian economic 
crisis. In Thailand, for example, women workers in the 
export-oriented garment, furniture and low-end plastics 
industries were the first to be laid off. In the 
Philippines, the unemployment rate for women shot up 
from 12.3% in 1997 to 15.2% one year later (overall the 
rate is 13.3%). In South Korea, 5,000 workers are esti- 
mated to be losing their jobs daily, many from the ser- 
vice sector which is dominated by women (Information 
from Women in Action, No. 2, 1999). 

Large numbers of previously employed women have 
become a part of the Indonesian landscape as well. 
Unemployed women who left rural areas for work face 
great hardship. They cannot return to villages devasted 
by globalization, and structural adjustment has 
destroyed what few safety nets might have been avail- 
able to them, like unemployment, benefits or welfare. 

UNWAGED LABOR 

What accompanies “liberalization” are cuts in public 
sector spending, such as in welfare, healthcare and edu- 
cation, release of price controls, and reduction in food 
subsidies. This has shifted the burden of providing 
social necessities almost completely onto the shoulders 
of women, resulting in one overall gender specific trend: 
the growth of women’s unwaged labor. 

Far from technologically advanced capitalism reduc- 

‘Cradle Will Rock’ 

Tim Robbins’ new film, “Cradle Will Rock,” is a story 
about artistic freedom set in the 1930s. This was a time 
when, for many artists, art and revolution were “the 
same thing,” as Diego Rivera (played by Ruben Blades) 
puts it. 

The film weaves several notable battles into one 
story. Nelson Rockefeller commissions Rivera to paint a 
mural for Rockefeller Center, then moves to destroy it 
when Rivera refuses to paint over the portrait of Lenin 
it contains. The House Un-American Activities 
Committee begins its witchhunt by trying to close down 
the government-funded Federal Theater Project. 

Among the productions threatened are Marc 
Blitzstein’s “The Cradle Will Rock,” the story of a steel 
strike, and “Revolt of the Beavers,” an educational chil- 
dren’s play. And Margherita Sarfatti (Susan Sarandon), 
with the help of William Randolph Hearst, courts cap- 
tains of finance and industry in order to raise funds and 
support for Mussolini. 

A memorable moment— one among very many— 
occurs near the film’s end, when Hearst and a steel 
magnate talk with the then-youthful Rockefeller about 
how to prevent a recurrence of the Rivera episode. They 
advise him to fund art that celebrates color and form: 
portraits, countrysides, men on horses, sunsets, nudes. 

Whether or not this conversation actually took place, 
it does explain a lot about the subsequent history of art 
in America. This is why the film is billed as “A (mostly) 
true story.” 

Although capitalists have largely succeeded in con- 
trolling the direction of art by controlling the purse- 
strings, works such as “Cradle Will Rock” are still being 
made. They deserve our support, especially when they 
are good or, like this film, excellent. 

—A. Anielewicz 


ing the amount of time women spend on such things as 
housework, water and firewood gathering, it has in 
many cases increased it. In northern India, for example, 
women are spending more time gathering firewood 
because of the devastation of surrounding forests due to 
“development.” As one woman, Mohini Devi, told Isis 
International, “Getting fuelwood and grass just required 
a short walk. Now we have to walk for an hour or more 
for fuelwood and we are usually fatigued” (Women in 
Action, No. 2, 1999). 

Because more women are working for outside income, 



Indigenous women in Quito, 
unemployment in January. 


Ecuador demonstrate against impoverishment and 


girls are often forced to perform unwaged labor at 
younger and younger ages, a reality not reflected in 
child labor statistics which count only waged labor. This 
leads to more young girls being kept out of school. In 
India, there are 54 million girls who are not in school, as 
compared to 21 million boys. The overall literacy rate 
for women in India is 39.4%, whereas for men it is 
63.8%. The literacy rate for women drops to an 
appalling 4% in the state of Rajasthan and 9% in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

In a world Increasingly defined by the market, 
the unwaged work that women do is further 
devalued and often goes unrecognized. That is 
why the Global Strike for Women planned for 
March 8, 2000 and originally called by women in 
Ireland has gained support from women in so 
many different countries, including Spain, 
Australia, Chile, Peru, Mexico, Kurdistan, 
Netherlands, Puerto Rico, the Philippines and 
others. 

In Peru, indigenous women and domestic workers are 
using their radio program “Soncco Warmi” (Heart of 
Woman in Quechua) to lobby for recognition of their 
work. They state: “Women of the Andes contribute more 
than 50% of the family income through agriculture— 
women sow, weed, harvest, take care of the animals— 
but the state doesn’t take into account that we grow and 
prepare food. Our work is not included in the national 
budget. Women also take care of the children and do the 
housework, but this is not valued. We are the main pro- 
ducers and keepers of life and culture in the rural areas, 
and our economic and social contribution is ignored.” 

Cross-border alliances and organizing between 
women’s, labor and environmental groups are exactly 
what global capital seeks to destroy through “free mar- 
ket” and “free trade” agreements. It is the drive of capi- 
talism to extract greater and greater unpaid labor from 
workers. The “costless” transfer of social services from 
the “productive” economy to women in the “non-produc- 
tive” economy is but another way of extracting more 
unpaid labor from women. 

That the horrible working conditions of waged labor 
are coupled with the extension of women’s traditional 
work, such as housework and care for elderly, children, 
and the sick, shows that capital domination seeks to 
undercut the potential for women’s self-determination 
that inheres in the “new” global economy. 

The central position of women in the global economy 
has opened up space for creative resistance. An impor- 
tant new element in the international women’s move- 
ment are Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs). 
Though many are funded and controlled by the World 
Bank, others do important work organizing women 
workers and fighting for reproductive and other 
women’s rights that are being eroded by structural 
adjustment policies enforced by the World Bank. 

Outside of NGOs, women are taking the lead in 
important grassroots movements around the world, 
from environmental to labor and indigenous rights 
movements. In the U.S. women lead the fight against 
the draconian welfare “deform.” In New York recently, 
women from the Kensington Welfare Rights Union and 
other grassroots organizations around the world joined 
forces for the March of the Americas. 


gender relations, fundamentalists promise to restore 
the mythical order of tradition, often on the .backs of 
women. Far from narrow nationalism being superceded 
by the borderless world promised by globalization, fun- 
damentalism and right-wing nationalism are on the rise 
and often merely the mask designed to obfuscate neolib- 
eralist policies. 

Nowhere is the violence of this more horrifying than 
in Afghanistan where the Taliban regime has instituted ' 
an absolute gender apartheid on the 80% of Afghanistan 
that it controls. Not only are women required to cover 
themselves from head to toe in public, 
but they are forbidden to walk on the 
streets unaccompanied by a male rela- 
tive. Women are categorically denied 
education, healthcare and the right to 
work. 

The exiled women’s group, the 
Revolutionary Association of the Women 
of Afghanistan (RAWA) is planning a 
rally of about 1,000 women in Pakistan 
on International Women’s Day. Recently 
Women in Black wrote a letter of sup- 
port to RAWA, and women around the 
world, including the liberal Feminist 
Majority in the U.S., have organized to 
bring the plight of Afghan women to 
light. This is another example of the 
important cross-border feminist organiz- 
ing going on. 

The importance of NGOs in the 
women’s movement can be gauged in 
part by the reaction against them by 
right-wing governments. Pakistan, for 
example, de-registered close to 2,000 
NGOs, including an important feminist 
group called Shirkat Gah. The current 
military regime continues the attack on 
women that deposed Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif had unleashed. 

Recently, the parliament there refused to pass a reso- 
lution against “honor” killings, the murder of women by 
family members accusing them of “dishonor.” Human 
rights groups say at least 286 women were killed last 
year in the name of “honor.” Such vicious acts of murder 
carry little or no legal penalty. 

In Austria, women’s NGOs are calling for support 
because the newly formed coalition government, which 
includes the fascist, Nazi-sympathizer Freedom Party, 
has decided to abolish the Ministry for Women’s Affairs 
that funds many of the feminist NGOs. They write: “We 
urge you to support the women’s NGOs in their struggle 
to survive and all Austrians who are strictly against 
allowing racists and neo-fascists to govern k country in 
the European Union.” 

In India, fundamentalism attacks women in less obvi- 
ous ways. Women around the world are rallying around 
the feminist filmmaker, Deepa Mehta, whose attempt to 
shoot her new film “Water” on the plight of widows in the 
holy Hindu city of Varanasi (Kashi) was thwarted by fun- 
damentalist thugs. The government has kept an unprin- 
cipled silence on the issue, though the exiled Bangladeshi 
feminist writer Taslima Nasreen wrote a ripping con- 
demnation of Indian politics in support of Mehta. 

These are just a few examples of the growing force 
and reason of women around the world who are in the 
vanguard of struggles against globalized capital. Even 
under the threat of death and mutilation, women con- 
tinue to make their voices for a more human world 
heard. The question is: will these new global acts of sol- 
idarity become an opening and starting point for a glob- 
al revolutionary movement? 
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Editorial 


Abolish the racist death penalty 


Illinois Governor George Ryan, a Republican who 
favors the death penalty, stunned political commenta- 
tors with an announcement on Jan. 31 that he was pro- 
claiming a temporary halt to executions in the state. No 
other state in which the death penalty prevails has 
undertaken such a move. Illinois has executed 12 men 
since the U.S. Supreme Court gave the states a green 
light to resume capital punishment in 1976, but what 
precipitated Ryan’s action was not a reversal of his posi- 
tion on the death penalty itself, but instead a devastat- 
ing string of releases of prisoners— 13 in all— who had 
been wrongly convicted and sentenced to die. The 13 
released men reflected the national Death Row popula- 
tion in that most of them were Black. 

While some noted that Ryan’s action coincided with an 
increase in intensity of a Federal investigation into 
financial corruption in his gubernatorial campaign, in all 
likelihood it was the need for an attempt at damage con- 
trol in the face of the near-total discrediting of the crim- 
inal justice system in Illinois which motivated him. 

The Illinois moratorium announcement had a slow 
but sure impact outside the borders of the state. 
President Clinton announced on Feb. 4 that Ryan’s 
action had provoked him into considering a similar move 
which would cover those under Federal death sentence, 
but almost as quickly decided against it. Lake Ryan, 
Clinton does not oppose the death penalty and even 
signed a death warrant for a mentally retarded man in 
his last days as Governor of Arkansas. 

In addition to whatever may have briefly taken place 
in Clinton’s conscience, the Illinois moratorium will con- 
tinue to affect national politics in this presidential elec- 
tion year. Texas Governor George W. Bush has already 
had to defend what can only be described as 
the assembly line pace of executions— 7 in 
this year alone— in his home state. He has, 
however, remained adamant in defense of 
the death penalty as an institution and 
refused to halt the Feb. 24 execution of a 
woman convicted of killing her husband. 

This was the second woman put to death in 
Texas since 1976. 

Ryan’s action and the national reaction it 
garnered show the growing impetus of the 
small, but significant, anti-death penalty 
movement. It is highly unlikely that Ryan 
would have taken the action he did without 
the grassroots pressure of the supporters 
and family members of the wrongly con- 
demned men and the tireless activity of 
those who, like the Northwestern University 
journalism students who exposed the dis- 
crepancies which existed in the case of 
Anthony Porter, released from Death Row in 
February of 1999, aided in the overturning 
of the convictions in the 13 cases. 

Activity from within the prison walls has 
played a part as well, as much publicity of 
the cases of the Death Row 10— Chicago 
men convicted with the help of confessions 
tortured out of them by police officers— has 
been gained by the self-organizing they have 
undertaken in their own defense. 

While a moratorium is not an uncondi- 
tional victory, it is a significant development 


in a positive direction. There is every possibility that the 
inquiry Ryan proposes to launch into the death penalty 
in Illinois may result in some recommendations for 
reforms and a resumption of executions. But it does pre- 
sent an opportunity for further efforts toward anti-capi- 
tal punishment education and agitation. 

Despite what is generally recognized as a national 
predominance of public support, or at least tolerance of, 
the death penalty, there are signs that things may be 
changing. Five states currently have moratorium bills 
pending in their legislatures and a number of city coun- 
cils, including Philadelphia, the home town of journalist 
and Pennsylvania Death Row inmate Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, have gone on record in support of moratorium 
bills. 

Furthermore, the moratorium permits those opposed 
to the death penalty to reflect on the concept of aboli- 
tionism itself, a term increasingly used by the movement 
to describe itself and its goal. The nineteenth-century 
American abolitionists were characterized by nothing if 
not their unflinching devotion their cause and an 
absolute refusal to compromise it. If the movement is to 
measure itself against that historical yardstick, then 
indeed a model exists for a campaign which will welcome 
the respite a moratorium represents, but will in turn use 
it to push forward towards the building of a real move- 
ment against the racist American institution of the 
death penalty. 

The small victory conceded to the movement against 
capital punishment by the disorganized criminal justice 
system in Illinois is to be welcomed. It should redouble the 
efforts of all those opposed to executions carried out by the 
state power of a monumentally inequitable social system. 


Anti-sweatshop protests 



At a rally on the Madison campus of the University of Wisconsin, 
protesters denounced the Feb. 20 arrests of 54 anti-sweatshop 
student activists who had occupied the office of the chancellor. 
Clothing bearing the school logo, which garners royalties for the 
university, is produced under exploitative conditions in foreign 
sweatshops. A similar occupation recently took place at the 
University of Michigan. The students’ demands that the universi- 
ty adhere to labor standards were met on both campuses. 


National gathering to free Mumia Abu-Jamal 


New York— An Emergency National Conference to 
Save Mumia Abu-Jamal Feb. 19 brought together 600 
activists from all over the U.S. and delegations from 
Europe and. Japan. The plenary hall was adorned with 
multi-language banners, posters and t-shirts from the 
past few years of the campaign to free Mumia, the Black 
revolutionary and journalist on death row following an 
unfair trial in Philadelphia. The participants planned 
and networked in an attempt to reach the public about 
Mumia’s case, which has attracted world-wide criticism 
of the U-S. justice system. 

The conference was called by a new coalition of many 
community. Left and student groups for Mumia and was 
endorsed by such organizations as Amnesty 
International, American Friends Service Committee, 
National Council of Churches, National Conference of 
Black Lawyers, and some union locals. Mumia has 
recently received statements of support from Rubin 
“Hurricane” Carter and Martin Luther King III. 

Many people at the conference expressed the hope that 
we can build on growing anti-death penalty sentiment in 
the country to save Mumia’s life. They point to the film 
“Hurricane” and to publicity over DNA tests proving 
some death-row inmates to be innocent, resulting in the 
recent moratorium on executions in Illinois. Mumia’s 
legal situation, however, is dire, and what happens in the 
next 90 days of his case will probably determine whether 
he fives or dies. 

The conference participants were heavily white youth, 
many of them new to campus activism. In his welcome to 
the conference, Ossie Davis quoted Mumia telling him 
that youth have so many distractions these days, it may 
be hard for them to find the truth. Davis added that “we 
cannot free the youth without freeing ourselves.” 

Mumia’s head lawyer, Leonard Weinglass, explained 
that the federal judge who is hearing Mumia’s case for a 
new trial has so little power due to the Effective Death 
Penalty Act of 1996, that he may not be able to order a 
new state trial even if he wants to. He might first have to 


declare that law unconstitutional, not an easy thing for 
judges to do. Weinglass decried the return to right-wing 
“states rights” law that is facilitating the executions of 
the 3,600 people on death rows around the country. 

The conference featured workshops where people could 
share experiences and coordinate for the future. 150 
youth from 15 states met all afternoon, deciding that all 
will hold campus activities April 5 and a day of action on 
May 1. A civil disobedience workshop discussed the 
demonstrations Feb. 28 in Washington, San Francisco 
and Japan, which are to feature civil disobedience (see 
box). A workshop on moratoriums discussed whether they 
help or compromise the movement to abolish the death 
penalty, generally agreeing on “moratorium now, aboli- 
tion later.” At many places in the conference people took 
up the need to confront the Democratic presidential can- 
didates on the moratorium question without going into 
electoral politics or losing sight of Mumia. 

Other workshops included teachers sharing how to 
present Mumia to high school classes without getting in 
trouble themselves; lesbian/gay/ bi/trans activists dis- 
cussing how to mobilize their communities by making 
the connection to their own persecution and inability to 
get a trial of their peers; labor, with various union mem- 
bers describing campaigns to get union endorsements 
and resources for the campaign; the religious community; 
the legal community; grass roots organizing in 
Philadelphia, and more. The Philadelphians were partic- 
ularly concerned over recent government aggression 
against members of MOVE, a radical group to which 
Mumia is close. May 13 marks the fifteenth anniversary 
of Philadelphia’s bombing of MOVE houses, 

Upcoming events in the Free Mumia campaign include 
a program at Madison Square Garden, May 7, a national 
labor conference and march in San Francisco, May 12-13, 
and publication of full-page newspaper ads. 

—Anne Jaclard 


Youth protest 
‘anti-gang’ law 

Chicago — Hundreds of angry youth packed the 
main corridor outside city hall on Wednesday Feb. 23 to 
loudly denounce Mayor Richard M. Daley and his aider- 
men as they passed a new “gang loitering” ordinance. 
The city council was simultaneously planning to elimi- 
nate a summer jobs program that employs 15,000 
youths between the ages of 14 and 21. 

As one Black youth, whom everyone calls Machiavelli 
because of his ability to break down the power relations 
on the street put it, “All the gang loitering law is for is 
to lock more youth up for doing nothing at all. They are 
cutting 15,000 summer jobs to make you stand out on 
the comer with nothing to do but hang out.” 

The new ordinance is a rewrite of an old anti-youth 
law that allowed the police to arrest someone for simply 
standing in a public place with a person whom the police^ 
believed to be a “gang member.” Of the 41,740 people^ 
arrested under the old ordinance less than 1% were 
found guilty of committing any crime. 

Machiavelli told News & Letters how under the old 
ordinance “an Asian brother, a Hispanic brother, and 
one other Black brother” were arrested for simply going 
to a store several blocks from his house to buy a pop. 
“The police” he said, “asked me, What the f — are you 
doing around here in this neighborhood?’ I said, 'I’m 
going to the store.’ They told me I’m not supposed to go 
to the store outside of my neighborhood. I’m only sup- 
posed to go to stores in my neighborhood.” 

Last year the U.S. Supreme Court struck down the 
original ordinance because suspects had no reasonable 
way of knowing that they were doing anything illegal 
before being placed under arrest. The Court, however, 
gave Daley specific instructions on how to rewrite his 
law so that it would withstand judicial scrutiny. 

The young protestors have no doubt that the new law 
will be used by the cops just like the old one: to harass 
and control their every move. As Machiavelli broke it 
down, “Basically they just want me to stay within my 
four comers. I asked the cops how I was supposed go 
places. They said that I am not. * 

“But if all I do is walk around on my block then 
they’ll say, ‘Oh, we’ve seen him a couple times on these 
blocks right here, so let’s lock him up and charge him 
with this gang loitering and mess his record up.’ There 
are consequences to it. It makes people scared to come 
out of their homes. They want to tame you, to keep you 
in one area so that you don’t know much. Because the 
more you know the more it might affect them. If you 
know information about the government and the police, 
they try to take you out. They don’t want people to come 
out their houses; they don’t want people to vote. And if 
more people come out to protests, it would make more of 
a difference.” 

—Jim Guthrie 

Rage against Prop.21 

Oakland, Cal.— As 42 adult activists, mostly 
women of color, were held in Oakland city jail for block- 
ing the entrance to the Oakland Police Department 
headquarters on February 21 in protest of Proposition 
21, over 500 youth gyrated at a hip hop rally a few , 
blocks away. The rally at city hall kicked off a “Week of 
Rage” against Propositions 21 and 22. 

Proposition 21 would eliminate discretion in the juve- 
nile court system in determining if youth as young as 14 
charged with “serious felonies” should be tried in adult 
court. Sixteen-year-olds convicted in adult court would 
have to be sentenced to the Dept, of Corrections instead 
of the Youth Authority. Prop. 22 would force California 
to only recognize marriage between a man and a 
woman. 

A young Berkeley High School teacher said one long- 
term effect of Proposition 21 would be loss of diversity in 
public schools since youth of color, especially Blacks and • 
Latinos, are most vulnerable to the legislation. She sees 
the proposition as part of an ongoing campaign to reseg- 
regate schools and ultimately society. Another young 
woman who teaches writing in juvenile detention cen- 
ters said one of her students wrote, “They feed us poison 
and condemn us for being toxic.” 

As evening approached, the crowd marched to city jail 
chanting, “Ain’t no power like the power of youth cuz the 
power of youth don’t stop.” Those were not empty words 
as one protester attested upon his release from jail. He 
said when the cops inside heard that hundreds of „ 
demonstrators had clogged the intersection outside the 
jail they suddenly began rushing to process the 
detainees out. Within minutes all but a handful filed out 
to a cheering, multiethnic throng of high school stu- 
dents and community activists. 

— I).M . ' 


Mass arrests for Mumia 

Close to 400 activists were arrested during acts of 
civil disobedience held on Feb. 28 in Washington, 
D.C. and San Francisco to draw attention to the 
case of imprisoned Black journalist Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. Demonstrators targeted the U.S. Supreme 
Court building and a federal court building in San 
Francisco. 
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Neo-fascists join Austrian government 


In a shocking betrayal of even the minimal standards 
of bourgeois democracy, the conservative Austrian 
Peoples Party has brought the neo-fascist so-called 
Freedom Party (FPO) into the government, sparking 
worldwide protests. Anti-fascist demonstrations involv- 
ing tens of thousands have taken place in Paris, 
Amsterdam and other cities. At the level of bourgeois 
politics, the European Union and Israel have begun a 
partial diplomatic boycott. 

Inside Austria itself, labor and left groups have held 
several large demonstrations, while smaller ones 
involving thousands occur almost daily in Vienna. One 
on Feb. 19 drew over 200,000 workers and youth onto 

South African labor unrest 

In a coincidence of timing, South African President 
Mbeki delivered his first state of the nation address, Feb. 
4, as over 1,400 auto workers were being fired for their 
two-week wildcat strike at the Uitenhage Volkswagen 
plant. The strike began Jan. 21 when over 300 VW work- 
ers protested the suspension, by their own union, of 13 
shop stewards. 

Mbeki, speaking as much to foreign capital 
investors as to the home audience, berated the 
trade union movement as “elements pursuing self- 
ish and antisocial purposes.” COSATU, the main 
trade union' federation and ANC partner in bring- 
ing down apartheid, began a series of protests in 
February against the most egregious government 
policies, including privatization and layoffs in the 
public sector. However, COSATU, along with the 
Communist Party, joined Mbeki in denouncing the 
VW strikers and “illegal labor actions.” 

The ANC has set government policy on a direct course 
of making South Africa a safe haven for international 
capital investment. That is why Mbeki wants a docile 
labor force. Recently he stated that many laws won in 
the 1990s, which overturned exploitative labor codes 
from the apartheid era, are now placing “unreasonable” 
burdens on business. However, workers are not meekly 
giving back gains won over the last decade. In 1999, 
strikes increased nearly 35% over the year before. 

Turkey death squads 

Recently, there have been numerous revelations con- 
cerning Hezbollah, a shadowy armed group that has 
carried out hundreds of assassinations of real or per- 
ceived regime opponents. In Istanbul and other cities, 
clandestine prisons have been unearthed, complete with 
videotaped recordings of dozens of Hezbollah’s victims 
being slowly tortured to death. Most appear to have 
been Kurdish community leaders suspected of support- 
ing the resistance movement in eastern Turkey. 

However, one body unearthed was that of Konca 
Kuris, a prominent Muslim feminist who had chal- 
lenged orthodox interpretations before being kid- 
napped in 1998. As recorded on videos made over 
several weeks, her torturers accused Kuris of try- 
ing to become a Turkish Salman Rushdie or 
Taslima Nasreen. (These internationally promi- 
nent writers have been condemned to death by 
Islamic fundamentalists.) Hezbollah is also 
thought to have been behind the riot and fire that 
killed 36 secular intellectuals at Sivas in 1993. 

Although Hezbollah advocates a form of Islamic fun- 
damentalism, it appears to have been supported and 
armed by the officially secular Turkish military and 
police as part of a campaign of repression by the state 
against Kurdish freedom fighters. That state is armed 
and supported by the United States. 


the streets of Vienna, including many delegations from 
abroad. Among the posters were ones connecting Joerg 
Haider and Slobodan Milosevic. The large turnout led 
many immigrants to express the idea that they no 
longer felt so alone and would be more confident about 
speaking out and joining demonstrations against 
Haider. 

Repeatedly, Austria has shown itself a society that 
has yet to acknowledge its history of complicity with 
Nazism. In 1986, Austrians 
elected Kurt Waldheim presi- 
dent, even after his role as a 
Nazi officer in massacres of 
resistance fighters in Greece 
and Yugoslavia was revealed. 

The anti-immigrant and 
racist FPO has claimed that 
Austria is today a victim again, 
this time of what it blatantly 
refers to as “overforeignization” 

[Ueberfremdung]. Telegenic 
FPO leader Joerg Haider regu- 
larly attacks people of color, but 
he has also referred to Poles as 
“car thieves,” people from the 
Balkans as “burglary experts,” 
and Russians as “experts in 
blackmail and mugging.” At the 
same time, Haider has praised 
Nazi veterans as well as Hitler’s 
labor policies. 

This racist demagogue has not yet formed a muscular 
cadre-type organization complete with violent fascist 
skinheads to attack opponents, as, for example, has 
France’s National Front. But Haider is clearing the 
pathway for such a development by making neo-fascist 
ideology part of the “normal” political process. His Feb. 
28 resignation as FPO leader will not change this. 

Vote in Venezuela 

Since becoming president of Venezuela in February 
1999, Hugo Chavez has consolidated power on his 
announced timetable to gut the country’s 1961 constitu- 
tion and politically destroy the former ruling elite. 
Stating his goal to “prevent neo-liberal projects from tak- 
ing root” while introducing a “market economy social 
democracy,” Chavez identified himself with a new con- 
stitution which will shift state power to the president 
and military. 

Chavez, a leader of a failed coup in 1992, has risen to 
power through a political coalition comprised of the mili- 
taiy, leftist parties and mass support among Venezuela’s 
poor majority. His backers voted Dec. 15 overwhelmingly 
to approve the constitution. It is supposed to lead to uni- 
versal social security and health care, a reduced work 
week, higher minimum public sector wages, and more 
formal rights for women and indigenous peoples. It also 
prohibits privatization of the state-owned oil industry 
and claims all “strategic” economic sectors to the state. 

Tragically, Dec. 15 was also the beginning of floods 
which led to massive mudslides in which at least 30,000 
people Were killed. Reports later surfaced that the mili- 
tary carried out beatings and executions against looters, 
and that the government focused on the referendum 
while ignoring local warnings about the rising water. 

Chavez for now is posing as an alternative to the cor- 
ruption, brutality and poverty in which well over half of 
Venezuelans live, in the world’s third largest oil exporter. 
His grandiose statements concerning “Bolivarism or 
chaos” boil down to populist-type palliatives to salve the 
worst aspects of global capitalism. In Chavez’s own 
words, “Venezuela is a time bomb.. .It is our task, 
through the power of the vote, to defuse it now, while 
there is still time." 


Even before the FPO joined the government, Austria 
was hardly tolerant toward immigrants. Unlike those in 
many other European countries, immigrants in Austria 
do not have any voting rights, not even within labor 
unions. Last year, Amnesty International and anti- 
racist activists protested the police murder of Marcus 
Omofuma, a Nigerian asylum seeker forcibly expelled 
from Austria last May. When Omofuma made verbal 
protests as they were putting him on a flight out of the 

country, police bound and 
gagged him with tape. He 
suffocated to death during 
that flight. 

Today in Austria, long- 
fought gains by labor and 
women are now endan- 
gered. The government 
ministry dealing with 
women’s issues is to be 
transformed into one deal- 
ing with the family. The 
conservative-FPO coalition 
also advocates Thatcherite 
policies toward labor. Most 
dangerous of all is its plan 
to increase police repres- 
sion of immigrants and 
minorities, as part of a 
supposed crackdown on 
crime, which is in fact 
minimal. 

At the very moment that the FPO was joining the 
Austrian government, racist mobs attacked immigrant 
workers in Spain’s Costa del Sol region for three days 
running before police intervened. New agribusiness 
enterprises in the region employ thousands of low-wage 
immigrant workers. In response to the attacks, the 
immigrant-based Moroccan Workers Association called 
a week— long strike, resulting in massive losses to 
agribusiness. The growers had to agree to improve 
worker housing and to pay for all damaged property. 
Workers Association leader Abdel Hamid Bayuki also 
criticized the mainstream labor movement: “We want 
Spanish labor unions to take up our cause. As far as 
Moroccan workers are concerned, the unions here seem 
to be in a coma.” 

Russia levels Grozny 

In the first week of February, the Russian army occu- 
pied what remained of the Chechen capital, Grozny, 
after reducing it to a pile of rubble. Most Chechen fight- 
ers escaped a Russian blockade of the city. The civilians 
who managed to survive the bombs, artillery and mis- 
siles then had to face looting, rape and executions, car- 
ried out by Russian soldiers. 

After tiro weeks, Russian commanders decreed 
that all civilians leave Grozny in order to seal off 
the city. So tenuous is the Russian military “vic- 
tory” that they fear a reinfiltration by Chechen 
commandos. In a city that once numbered half a 
million, fewer than 9,000 civilians remained by 
Feb. 21. Meanwhile, hundreds of male civilians 
have been locked in Chemokozovo and other 
prison camps where they are routinely beaten 
and tortured. 

The U.S. and Europe, which claimed so-called 
“humanitarian grounds” for intervening in Kosova, have 
muted any meaningful criticism of Russian atrocities in 
Chechnya. While Russian planes bombed rebel areas in 
the southern mountains, acting Russian president 
Vladimir Putin, who expects to win the March 26 elec- 
tion based on his militarist-nationalist stance in 
Chechnya, rewarded military officials resnonsible for 
turning Grozny into a wasteland. 
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One of thousands of protesters against Austria’s 
new neo-fascist government. 


■ ■ ■ - NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
.itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which i 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her j 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. Tins is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Freedom from 
work at whim 
of capital 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

“Capital is not a thing but a relation of production 
established by the instrumentality of things." 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom 

A first shift worker brought the news into the plant. 
She had heard on the radio, as she turned her car into 
the company parking lot, that our employer, Unilever, 
planned to close 100 manufacturing sites and lay off 
25,000 employees worldwide. Since we already were 
experiencing a “reduction in hours” due, management 
had told us, to excess inventory and flat or declining 
sales, everyone immediately assumed the worst. 

Unilever Home & Personal Care-USA announced 
the following day the closure of its St. Louis plant. 
“This decision supports the recently announced accel- 
eration of our Path to Growth Strategic Agenda which 
calls for fewer, more focused regional manufacturing 
sites. These sites will be selected based on their abili- 
ty to leverage scale, relevance of the products made 
and the efficiencies achieved,” the company president 
said. Two hundred thirty-five people will lose their 
jobs. 

A month later we have yet to hear anything definite 
about the future of the Chicago plant. Our wages are 
relatively high and the buildings are old, which wor- 
ries us. Rumors abound. An executive from the home 
and personal care division headquarters in London 
toured the plant. Local management had us clean and 
paint for two days in preparation for the visit. No 
worker thinks that cleaning and painting will make a 
difference. “I wish they would just make up their 
minds and get this over with,” said one woman. 

“The economy is good. You’ll find another job,” said a 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Battle of 
ideas over 
Fanon legacy 

I have turned over the “Black World” column this month to 
Jennifer Pen’s review of Rethinking Fanon: The 
Continuing Dialogue, edited by Nigel Gibson— Lou Turner 

by Jennifer Pen 

Forged in the colonialism of Martinique, confirmed by 
the racism of Paris and vividly enlivened by the Algerian 
revolution, Frantz Fanon’s all too brief life (1925-1961) and 
thought were inextricably linked to the transformation of 
reality. Fanon’s historical importance as a Black theorist 
with a total critique of imperialism has made him a crucial 
figure in the Black struggles in the U.S., the fight against 
apartheid in South Africa and postcolonial theory. 

Rethinking Fanon: The Continuing Dialogue is a new 
collection of essays, edited by Nigel Gibson, which high- 
lights Fanon’s significance by airing controversies over his 
legacy. The issues which generate the most controversy 
concern the meaning of Fanon’s humanism and his assess- 
ment of the role of women in the Algerian revolution. The 
two issues are intimately linked. 

Fanon’s famous critique of “The Pitfalls of National 
Consciousness” outlines the ways in which a revolution 
can stop short or turn into its opposite if a narrow vision of 
the past is imposed as a substitute for the ongoing devel- 
opment of a new culture. In one of the most moving pieces 
in the collection, Algerian feminist Marie- Armee Helie- 
Lucas relates the hideous damage done by delaying 
women’s liberation until after the revolution. The building 
of a “national culture” falls disproportionately on women, 
who become symbolic carriers of traditions which are “seen 
as ahistorical and immutable” (275). “Defending women’s 
rights ‘now’— this now being any historical moment— is 
always a betrayal of the people, the nation, the revolution, 
religion, national identity, cultural roots” (280). 

Helie-Lueas holds Fanon partly responsible for this bind 
in which women were placed after the revolution, claiming 
that he created a myth of Algerian women’s “revolutionary 
virtue of the veil” (275). T. Denean Sharpley- Whiting con- 
siders this argument, but rejects it, saying that Fanon was 

(Continued on page 8) 




New South American movements 
confront array of contradictions 



by Mitch Weerth 


Among the rising tide of protests in South America are students in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil who protested state education cuts on March 28. 


Four different series of events 
emanating from South America 
over the past few months reveal 
many of the challenges facing free- 
dom movements in that region: the 
U.S. proposal to grant Colombia 
$1.3 billion in military aid; a new 
level of opposition to the crimes of 
prior dictatorships, especially in 
Chile and Argentina; the growing 
labor movement in Argentina, and 
the sad failure on Jan. 21 of a broad- 
ly based movement— a revolution, if 
you like— in Ecuador. 

The approach that the U.S. has 
signaled in the past few months to 
the 40-year old civil war in 
Colombia is an ominous sign of 
what lies ahead for all of Latin 
America. The military aid package 
was announced by Clinton on Jan. 

11— originally $1.6 billion, mostly 
for high-tech helicopters— and rep- 
resents the biggest infusion of mili- 
tary aid since Reagan’s destructive adventures in Central 
America in the 1980s. 

Similar to then, an indigenous population has been in 
revolt against the so-called national interests of U.S. cor- 
porations in the region. The Uwa people are resisting the 
encroachment and environmental ravages by Gxydental 
Petroleum whose particular interests have been champi- 
oned by Vice President A1 Gore. 

Tb emphasize how eagerly this administration is throw- 
ing itself into a heightened militarization of the country, 
Madeleine Albright appealed to Congress in early 
February to accept this as a “political priority.” Paul 
Coverdell, Republican president of the Senate subcommit- 
tee on foreign relations, spoke two weeks later of the need 
for a “new democratic doctrine for the Americas,” wherein 
the U.S. should be prepared to militarily intervene on its 
own, wherever and whenever it perceives a threat to 
“democracy” in the hemisphere. 

U.S. HANDS STILL DIRTY 

This latest version of the old Monroe Doctrine, being 
articulated in different ways from Clinton on down, 
defines U.S. politics toward Latin America today in every 
respect. The recent release of former Chilean dictator 
Augusto Pinochet from his 16-month house arrest in a 
London suburb is one example. The Spanish judge who 
tested extradition laws to bring Pinochet to justice for the 
junta’s murders of Spaniards in Chile touched a raw nerve 
in two generations of Chileans. They and those in solidar- 


ity around the world sensed an opportunity to make him 
answer for his crimes. 

Clinton wanted nothing to do with the affair and only let 
out some high sounding phrases about the need to prose- 
cute human rights violators when he was pressed. 

More importantly, the same week Pinochet was released 
to howls of protest in Chile especially, Terry Ward was 
awarded the CIA’s highest honors for his “exceptional 
achievements” during his career. The former head of the 
Latin American division of the CIA had been fired in 1995 
for covering for a Guatemalan colonel implicated in sever- 
al assassinations. 

One day earlier, the U.S. briefly detained in Houston the 
retired Peruvian mayor Ricardo Anderson, former member 
of the Peruvian Intelligence Service who was previously 
found guilty of torture, freed, and again is wanted on new 
charges for other torture cases. After a few hours he was 
freed on the pretext of being on “diplomatic status” since 
he had come to the U.S. in order to testify in court on 
behalf of the Peruvian government. Like Pinochet, he 
quickly got on a plane and headed for home. 

These cases show that the U.S. wants absolutely noth- 
ing to do with prosecuting these criminals, whether they’re 
U.S. nationals or not. The question is, why? Why wouldn’t 
Clinton want to pose as the guarantor of human rights, 
when this is the posture he has attempted to foster else- 
where, such as the stance he has taken before the World 
Trade Organization? 

(Continued on page 10) 


Rampart scandal exposes LA. police crimes 


Los Angeles— The Los Angeles Police Department 
has been exposed to the world as a corrupt organization, 
in particular from the street level where their so-called 
gang task force C.R.A.S.H. has been crushed from within. 
Chief of Police Parks said that C.R.A.S.H. must be dis- 
banded while they implement new checks and balances. 

The Rampart station’s Officer Perez set these wheels in 
motion when he got busted for stealing some nine pounds 
of cocaine from the evidence room at Rampart. The code of 
silence was broken with Perez whose confession implicat- 
ed himself and other officers of C.R.A.S.H. with crimes 
against the community. 

They framed and imprisoned the innocent, 
killing, crippling, dealing drugs, and possibly mur- 
dering for hire and illegally deporting Mexican and 
Salvadoran immigrants with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Perez’s crimes are not new to the Black and Brown com- 
munities of the inner city because this is not an isolated 
incident. It reflects organized crime from within the state. 
That is why Chief Parks’ hand was forced; he let it be 
known that C.R.A.S.H. would be “abolished” while anoth- 
er group is formed with the imposition of a three-year 
limit for officers to be part of this special gang task force 
because of the unspoken but obvious element of corrup- 
tion found within the system of the LAPD itself. 

Despite espousing a view that power corrupts and that 
the LAPD has placed itself above the law, the court judge 
and district attorney work hand in hand within a corrupt 
system of injustice. The pledge by the politicians to be 
tough on crime is a racist political football to win votes. It 
has laid the ground to violate rights of masses of people, 


citizens who can vote and immigrants who cannot. 

Many Latino youth who were considered gang mem- 
bers were deported illegally by the LAPD within the 
Rampart district. The LAPD does not have the right to 
ask about citizenship status during the investigation of a 
crime, but they used the INS as a vehicle to deport 10,000 
people who the police considered 18th Street Gang mem- 
bers. 

“That was just ludicrous. The 18th Street doesn’t 
have 10,000 members to deport,” a senior INS agent 
stated. “That’s not a gang anymore; that’s a culture” 
that the LAPD was attempting to make disappear! 
(Los Angeles Times, 2/24/00) 

That type of death squad mentality is already present 
in the U.S. What is needed to combat it is a mind in 
action that isn’t shy about self-defense, to combat unfree- 
dom, to uproot the ruthless reign of police terror, to set 
afoot a new humanity, a new man, woman and child. 
From Los Angeles to New York City the masses will not 
accept legal lynching forever, for the state creates its own 
grave diggers. —Gene Ford 
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A new beginning for global feminism? | inside/outside dialogue 


by Maya Jhansi 

Never before has International Women’s Day been so 
international. Just when it seemed that postmodernists 
had successfully deconstructed the idea of global sister- 
hood, a new solidarity has arisen amongst women from 
all over the world. Women from the Third World espe- 
cially are challenging feminists in the West to join their 
struggles against globalized capitalism. 

Amnesty International released a report on March 8, 
condemning the world’s failure to improve women’s lives 
since the much touted Conference 
on Women in Beijing in 1995. This 
year showed women taking matters 
into their own hands in a new way. In Pakistan, exiled 
Afghan women, joined by Pakistani feminists and 
human rights advocates, rallied in protest of the vicious 
Taliban regime in Afganistan, and against the threat of 
the Talibanization of Pakistan. 

Women all over the world sent messages of solidarity 
to Afghan women, recognizing that their struggle is cen- 
tral to the struggle of women globally. In Chiapas, 
Zapatista women marched in San Cristobal de las Casas 
to demand the withdrawal of the army from Chiapas. In 
the Middle East, women have recently won small victo- 
ries. In Egypt, for example, a law was finally passed 
allowing women to initiate divorce, while Palestinian 
women’s groups have been organizing to pass a law rais- 
ing the minimum age of marriage to 18. 

11118 International Women’s Day also saw the first- 
ever Global Women’s Strike, originally called by the 
National Women’s Council of Ireland to protest women’s 
paid and unpaid labor and supported by women’s groups 
from over 140 countries. Reports are still coming in. The 
strike was observed in several countries: India, Taiwan, 
Argentina, Nigeria, Brazil and others. In England, pros- 
titutes in Soho went out on strike to protest gentrifica- 
tion policies that could leave many homeless. 

In the U.S., the strike made its appearance most visi- 
bly in Los Angeles, where some 1,500 women observed 
International Women’s Day by demanding justice and 
recognition. Hundreds of janitors and supporters blocked 
traffic at a noon rally, resulting in the arrests of 34 
women. In South Central Los Angeles, women and girls 
chanted, “Don’t Iron while the Strike is Hot!” In down- 
town Los Angeles, women dressed in white (the color of 
mourning in Asian countries) protested the sex industry 
dating back to World War II, when 200,000 Asian women 
were conscripted to work as sex slaves for the Japanese 
Army. 

Although in many cities in the U.S., March 8 passed by 
quietly— in Chicago, we were hard pressed to find any 
serious International Women’s Day activities to go to— 
it’s clear that we are witnessing the beginning of a new 
sort of “globalization” of women’s struggles against the 
further immiseration, violence, and alienation that capi- 
talism spawns. Women are at the forefront of all kinds of 
battles, bringing together economics, politics and culture. 


Woman as Reason 



by Mary Jo Grey 

Close to 300,000 people chanting “No to reactionar- 
ies” marched in Rabat, Morocco, March 12, in support of 
a government plan to grant more rights to women. 
Representing women’s groups and human rights organi- 
zations, the demonstrators endorsed changes which 
would replace automatic divorce by husbands with court 
divorces, provide for equal division of money and prop- 
erty, and support a literacy program for rural Moroccan 
women— 60% of whom are illiterate. 


Sixteen women health care workers, most of them 
Haitian, are fighting for their jobs after being fired from 
the Courtyard Nursing Home in Medford, Mass, in 
February for an “illegal work stoppage” protesting the 
suspension of another worker. The women have been 
subjected to verbal abuse and harassment as they try to 
get their first contract after joining SEIU (Service 
Employees International Union) Local 285 last April. 

• * * * 

Women from the Coalition Against Trafficking in 
Women (CATW) recently picketed Sexpo, a sex industry 
conference in Melbourne, Australia. CATW charged that 
the exhibition, which promotes prostitution and strip 
shows under the guise of health, sexuality and 
lifestyles, “is teaching a whole generation of men that 
sex is and should be the degradation of women.” 
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This raises important new theoretical challenges for 
feminists. Gan the new globalism move beyond “internet 
solidarity” towards a movement of women that truly 
challenges global capitalism at its roots? Can we create 
a solidarity between women of different cultures without 
subsuming the specific and particular into a false 
abstract universal? How can we make sure that a new 
movement does not fall into the pitfalls of past move- 
ments, especially the trap of turning feminism into a pri- 
vate enclave, separated and distinct from the idea of rev- 
olution? 

As we organize to pull off the 
“World March of Women 2000” 
scheduled for October, our attention 
to such theoretical questions, I think, will determine 
whether we are successful in re-energizing a truly new 
revolutionary women’s movement in this millenium. 



Zapatista women march in San Cristobal de las Casas, 
in the Mexican state of Chiapas, to mark International 
Women’s Day and demand that the Mexican army leave 
their community. 

Support Afghan women 

Memphis, Tenn. — On International Women’s Day, 
women demonstrated support for our sisters in 
Afghanistan and our anger at Senator Frist, who is on 
the Foreign Relations Committee. We stood outside his 
office on one of Memphis’ busiest streets during rush 
hour with signs reading: “Afghan Women Deserve Their 
Freedom!” “Stop Gender Apartheid!” 

The demonstration, called by the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), picked Bill Frist’s 
office because his response to NOW’S letter of concern 
was to say he would “monitor the situation.” We don’t 
need Frist’s “monitoring” to know that women are dying 
in Afghanistan, that Afghan women are fighting some of 
the most draconian conditions anywhere on earth: not 
being allowed to work or to go out without a male rela- 
tive, denied all schooling, widows forced to paint their 
windows black. The unbelievable list goes on and on. 
Afghan women are dying— many from hunger, others 
from lack of health care as they can only go to women 
doctors, who are forbidden to work. While Frist is con- 
tent to “monitor” how many die, we demand freedom for 
our Afghan sisters. 

While our demonstration was small, it’s hard to think 
of a more important activity. — N&L participant 


on women in prison 

Berkeley, Cal. — Just in time to celebrate 
International Women’s Day, University of Califomia- 
Berkeley feminist graduate students put on a confer- 
ence “Boundaries in Question 2000, Women 
Imprisoned” on March 3-4. The conference included 
many panels: on historical perspectives, on literature on 
women in prisons, on political prisoners, on Proposition 
21, and more. Both academic papers and activists’ 
reports were presented. Several hundred participated. 

The most powerful were voices from the women inside 
themselves. In the workshop “Violence Against Women: 
Fighting Back,” for example, we heard from activists 
organizing against rape and from Sherron Longfeather, 
a former prisoner, who shared her thoughts. She said, “I 
continually re-live my past experiences through the 
sharing I receive by mail and phone calls from women in 
prison. Cleansing comes through new interpretation of 
those experiences. Rediscovering [myself] has been my 
experience for the reclaiming of my fiiture, my life.” 

The power of the voices from inside continued during 
the panel “Positive Women: Health Issues in Prison.” 
Cynthia Chandler and Carol Kingery of Women’s 
Positive Legal Action Network presented their work-in- 
progress of interviewing HIV positive women who 
became activists. They quoted Theresa Martinez, HIV 
peer advocate and prisoner activist: 

“An activist is somebody who will fight and stand 
against all odds to win rights for others. I have been an 
activist on the inside. Being positive and being put in a 
group of people who are labeled unsafe makes me fight 
harder.” 

Another prisoner, Rebecca, said: 

“Being an activist means getting incremental changes 
in a system, caring more about the rights of others, and 
having the courage to stand up against a system regard- 
less of the consequences. 

“I’ve been punished for being an activist. I’ve become 
close to a lot of people who have died. I have been 
threatened by a prison’s chief medical officer that he’d 
commit me to a mental hospital and no one could do 
anything about it. When people think you’re crazy, you 
have no voice at all. I’ve been put in isolation and have 
been forced to take toxic medications... 

“I receive inspiration from those of us who fought for 
equal rights until they could fight no longer, and in their 
deaths brought about the changes which they only 
hoped for in life, from those who in death brought about 
public awareness of what happens to the people society 
forgot.” 

Cynthia Chandler and Carol Kingery chose to inter- 
view HIV positive women activists, because so many of 
them are dying that we will not have their wisdom to 
draw on if we wait much longer. And the primary lesson 
I heard those activists teach is the definition of our 
humanity through our relationships with others. They 
are trying to become the social individual That is a 
vision we can develop to overcome the ideology of capi- 
talism, which creates a completely isolated individual in 
the service of value production. From the HIV positive 
women prisoners we heard, this is practically their last 
testament. And they universally point to the struggle 
for new human relation’s. — Urszula Wislanka 


Africa through the eyes of women artists 


Africa: Women’s Art, Women’s Lives by Betty 
LaDuke (Africa World Press, Inc., 1997) 

At a moment when Africa approaches the year 2000 
as poster child of the anti-millennium— bereft of the 
“miracle” of high-tech, and equally bereft of hope for 
the quarter of its population infected with HIV— pro- 
ducing a book devoted to the art of African women may 
seem close to the borders of self-indulgence. Yet I 
would argue that re-visioning Africa through the eyes 
of its women artists is urgently needed, now more than 
ever. 

I first encountered Betty LaDuke’s work in 1985 
through her Companeras: Women, Art, and Social 
Change in Latin America. In the intervening years she 
has produced Women Artists: Multicultural Visions 
and Africa through the Eyes of Women Artists, both 
widely acclaimed. 

Nor does she confine her commentary to art. She 
wants us to grasp the context of African, Latina, and 
Asian women’s art within their daily lives and within 
their indigenous communities. One poignant example 
emerges from the collaborative work of Gurensi 
women living in polygamous households in Ghana and 
Burkina Faso. Using cow dung, locust bean pods, 
smooth stones, and pulverized red and black rock, 
every blank wall of their living space is transformed 
into a canvas for their expressive designs. Collectively, 
they decide what patterns and imagery they want to 
achieve, prepare the surfaces and materials to be used, 
and work side by side to complete the design. 

Invited to watch a demonstration of the entire 
process, LaDuke came to see the decorated walls as 
“living sculptures with specially shaped interior and 
exterior spaces that bore witness to rites of passage, 
birth, marriage, and death. These were commonly 
shared traditions, uniquely enhanced by the hands of 
women who, for centuries, had painted these walls 
each year, developing a sense of pride in their own 


work as they created their own form of bambolse 
[beauty].” It is a process echoed among quilt makers in 
the U.S.— whose art was likewise almost uniformly 
ignored by art “historians” until the feminist move- 
ment showed them how to see. 

The author includes a wide range of women’s art, 
from the more traditional pottery of Togo and Mali, to 
the phenomenal Shona sculptures of Zimbabwe with 
their blend! of African and European influences, to 
spectacular paintings by the revolutionary women 
artists/wantiors of Eritrea. 

I was especially drawn to her chapter on Cameroon, 
for this is where she describes the vibrant and ongoing 
300-year-old self-organization of women known as 
Anlu, which has never hesitated to publicly confront 
men who commit an offense against women. “Kom 
women were active feminists, dealing with issues of 
social welfare and justice long before Western societies 
were willing to unveil the taboos regarding discussion 
and prevention of population explosion, incest, and 
physical abuse.” 

One intrijguing story she relates is an episode in 
1959 when !7,000 angry women farmers unseated the 
party in power because the women “perceived a threat 
to their land, which they regard as sacred.” Reading 
this, I couldn’t help recalling brief references I’ve seen 
to the 1929 Igbo Women’s War in Nigeria, when women 
organized across tribal boundaries against both the 
British overlords and their local chiefs, who erro- 
neously believed they could begin taxing the women 
for the first time in history. 

Nineteen years after This Bridge Called My Back 
called upon white feminists to do their own homework 
instead of expecting women of color to lead them to 
enlightenment, it is heartening to see that Betty 
LaDuke has worked ceaselessly to respond to this chal- 
lenge. Can anyone who is serious about women’s liber- 
ation afford to do less? 

—Jan Kollwitz 
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Prisoners united in 



Hamilton;, Ala. — Steelworkers at Speedrack 
Products Group Ltd. in Hamilton, Ala. went out on 
strike on Jan. 31 in an effort to get their first contract. 
Workers had first voted in favor of a union nine years 
ago. The company had begun using prisoners for addi- 
tional labor sometime before that vote, and company 
appeals in regard to the appropriate bargaining unit 
held up organizing until last September. 

A new election was held, including the prisoners, and 
the vote was 3 to 1 in favor of the United Steelworkers 
of America. During the nine years since several hundred 
workers first voted for a union, Speedrack has been lay- 
ing off workers. The current workforce, which makes 
mainly industrial steel racks used by GM, has dwindled 
down to approximately 100. 

Unit Chairman Lawson Raper credits the strikers 
with good solidarity. The imprisoned members in partic- 
ular have supported the strike 100%. Speedrack got an 
injunction keeping union pickets 30 feet from the gate 
and has been driving in 30 to 40 scabs daily. One of the 
trucks hit a picketing striker, but it was two of the strik- 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

friend who is a professional when I worried over the 
telephone. We’ll probably all find other jobs, but at 
what wage? under what conditions? I am a 40-some- 
thing woman, a semi-skilled machine operator. “What 
about a 59-year-old Black man?” asked a co-worker 
when a group of us debated our prospects in the lunch- 
room. We read the help wanted ads and know that we 
will likely suffer a substantial cut in pay when we find 
a new job. 

Crises like these reveal the “relation of depen- 
dence”— as Karl Marx called it in chapter 25 of 
Capital , “The General Law of Capitalist 
Accumulation”— between capital and the working 
class, whose labor-power “must incessantly be re- 
incorporated into capital as its means of valorization, 
which cannot get free of capital, and whose enslave- 
ment to capital is only concealed by the variety of indi- 
vidual capitalists to whom it sells itself.” 

The capitalist press touts today’s tight labor market, 
the competition for workers and the potential for high- 
er wages, but, wrote Marx, “these things no more abol- 
ish the exploitation of the wage-laborer, and his situa- 
tion of dependence, than do better clothing, food and 
treatment, and a larger peculium, in the case of the 
slave.” Furthermore, the unemployed form “a dispos- 
able industrial reserve army, which belongs to capital 
just as absolutely as if the latter had bred it at its own 
cost.... it creates a mass of human material always 
ready for exploitation...” 

The only mention in “The General Law of Capitalist 
Accumulation” of freedom for workers is capital “set- 
ting them free” from employment. “The worker exists 
to satisfy the need of the existing values for valoriza- 
tion, as opposed to the inverse situation, in which 
objective wealth is there to satisfy the worker’s own 
need for development,” Marx wrote. 

Most of these things are felt, although not expressed 
in the same words, by my co-workers. It is perhaps 
inevitable under the circumstances that each person is 
preoccupied with individual, personal fears, dilemmas 
and plans. When and how will workers come to face 
this '“relation of dependence” as a class and set our- 
selves free, not from employment, but from this whole 
inhuman mode of production? 
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ers who got arrested. 

The plant has accumulated approximately $10,000 in 
fines from OSHA for safety violations. Smoke is one of 
the main hazards to the workers because there is no 
ventilation in the plant. Although Speedrack advertis- 
es wages at $6.00 to $11.50 an hour, no one makes the 
high end of that scale. Most workers make $7.75 per 
hour in this company that generates up to $50 million in 
sales annually. 

The company has been reluctant to meet with the 
union to negotiate and has not moved in the workers’ 
direction for improvements in wages and working con- 
ditions. The union has filed unfair labor proctice 
charges against’ the company with the NLRB for placing 
workers under surveillance, refusal to discuss wages, 
and firing workers because of their union activity. 

Speedrack is losing money during the strike, but so 
far is willing to pay to try to bust the union. The union 
is accepting donations for its strike fund, in care of 
USWA Unit Chairman Lawson Raper, 1730 County 
Hwy 71, Hackleburg, AL 35564. For more information 
call (205) 935-3693. 


Chicago janitors resist cuts 



Janitors employed in Chicago’s schools demonstrated 
March 12 against the school board’s campaign to 
impoverish the building cleaners. They are already 
underpaid at a time when the state has poured cash 
into the district. Schools chief Paul Valias has shifted 
custodial work to contractors with whom the janitors 
must now bargain, resulting in insurance benefits 
being eliminated and wages cut. 

Colombian labor 
under attack 

Chicago — The Chicago Colombia Committee 
sponsored a talk by Luis Alfonso Velasquez Rico, a 
Colombian trade union leader, at a union hall here on 
March 25. Velasquez sits on the executive board of the 
Central Unitaria de Trabajadores (CUT), Colombia’s 
largest labor federation. His visit was intended to 
raise awareness of the impact that the huge military 
aid package currently being debated in the U.S. 
Congress will have on the dirty war being waged by 
the Colombian government and its paramilitary allies 
against the country’s campesinos and workers. 

Velasquez described in stark terms the oppressive 
conditions which right-wing death squads organized 
by the transnational corporations operating in 
Colombia impose on trade unionists there. “We are 
very weak,” he said. “Most of us live under constant 
death threats. Many of us have to be accompanied by 
armed body guards. Collective agreements have gone 
downhill.” Over 2,300 CUT members have been assas- 
sinated since the federation was founded in 1986. 

He detailed the alliances the union movement has 
made with indigenous and environmental groups 
against a dire backdrop of Colombia’s huge external 
debt, the neoliberal austerity measures undertaken 
by the government and the fragile peace talks under- 
way between the government and the guerilla groups 
in the countryside. Velasquez argued that U.S. inter- 
vention in the form of a war on drugs may well expand 
Colombia’s civil war into a regional conflict. 

“We are talking peace in Colombia. In the U.S. 
Congress, they are talking war. It’s a total contradic- 
tion. You can’t at the same time push forward with a 
peace process and send aid to an armed force with the 
worst record of human rights in Latin America,” he 
said. —Kevin Michaels 
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Workers reject pittance 
at Country Skillet 

Indianola, Miss. —Just six miles down the road 
from the largest catfish processing plant in the world 
lies the next largest, Country Skillet, which employs 
600 workers. Last month, the workers voted to reject 
the offer given by the company in a wage and vacation 
opener which offered most of the workers less than 20 
cents per hour increase. The workers rejected the 
increase because they felt that it was time for this com- 
pany to show their appreciation of the 10- to 13-hour 
shifts that they endured. They felt that Country Skillet 
has grown because of their hard work and they deserve 
a greater increase. 

In December the whole contract is going to be opened 
for negotiations, which will start in October. If the com- 
pany doesn’t come back with a better wage offer now, it 
will be open to negotiation in the future. Then the 
workers can vote to strike and take other measures of 
their own. 

They want to rid themselves of the 10-hour shifts, 
four days a week. That was something the workers 
wanted to try because they thought it would give them 
an extra day to take care of business, take the kids to 
the doctor or the dentist. But the way this company did 
it was to work them 12 and 13 hours a day in that four- 
day period. So they are exhausted and drained in that 
extra day they have off. They want to go back to what 
all catfish plants have: eight-hour shifts with time and 
a half after eight hours. 

In the catfish plants, 90% of the workers are women. 
Women who have worked in these plants for the last 20 
years had to fight for the organization of unions, and 
demanded dignity and respect within these walls of 
racial injustice. One worker said, “Rejecting this small 
offer that the company proposed is a signal that the 
workers will stand together in unity, even if we have to 
wait until the contract ends to take action to make this 
company treat us fairly.” 

In the Mississippi Delta, workers are standing up 
and saying no to these poverty wages that can’t give 
them the security to take care of their families. One guy 
stated, “I barely make $200 a week. How can I take 
care of my family with that income?” 

Over the last several years women have been 
pushed into these plants off welfare, where they had 
medical Security, and put to work at minimum-wage 
jobs that can’t secure their families. It’s about sur- 
vival for these workers. They have no other choice but 
to fight for a better way. 

♦ — S. Hamer 

Pride at Work organizing 

Chicago — On March 11-12 over 3500 women 
responded to a call by the AFL-CIO to meet in Chicago 
and talk about what they have in common as workers. 
Women came from all over the country and from every 
line of work— steelworkers, railroad workers, auto 
workers, teachers, garment workers, office workers. 

The best-attended and liveliest workshop I went to, 
with about 40 women, was on Lesbian, Bisexual, and 
Transgender Workers, organized by Pride at Work, a 
decentralized constituency group within the AFL-CIO. 
Pride at Work gave out materials to help people orga- 
nize within their local unions— language to include in 
contracts, as well as tips on bargaining for domestic 
partner benefits as an equal pay issue and broadening 
the base of support by making sure unmarried hetero- 
sexual couples are also covered. 

Much of the discussion centered around transgender 
issues. A Black woman steelworker asked for advice 
because neither the men nor the women in her local 
want to shower with a transgender worker currently in 
transition from male to female. Several women offered 
ideas, including one who spoke of the need to educate 
other union members because if we are a union then 
we’re inclusive, because that’s what a union IS. A 
woman from Canada pointed out the need to be careful 
when using expressions like sexual orientation since 
many transgender people regard themselves as hetero- 
sexual, adding that in Canada people now prefer the 
term sexual identity. 

People were hungry for success stories. One woman 
announced, to great applause, that as she was boarding 
a plane for this conference, the legislators in her home 
state of Connecticut had just passed a domestic part- 
nership law. Another woman described a company in 
upstate New York, American Flint Glass, where any 
worker who engages in gay-baiting can be fired under 
the company’s zero tolerance policy. 

Listening to these hope-filled, determined voices 
made me think back to a Pride at Work conference in 
1996 where we first learned of Allan Berube’s work in 
unearthing the story of the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Union from the 1930s until the 1950s. Their slogan— 
No Race-Baiting, No Red-Baiting, No Queen- 
Baiting —captured succinctly both the theory and the 
practice of this militant local union. That is, until the 
McCarthy era enabled racism, homophobia and red- 
baiting to destroy that practice and thereby end this 
magnificent chapter in labor history. It is very exciting 
that g/l/b/t activists are now able to organize within the 
labor movement at a time when queer liberation has 
moved from an Idea to a self-aware, thinking mass 
movement, a movement that has gained at least a 
foothold of legitimacy. 

—Jan Kollwitz 
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Editor’s note 

Over the nest three issues we will be publishing Raya 
Dunayevskaya's 1961 notes on Hegel’s Smaller Logic as part 
of our continuing effort to stimulate theoretical discussion 
on the “dialectic proper.” Written on Feb. 15, 1961, these 
notes on Hegel’s Smaller Logic— the first part of his 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences— comment on all 
sections of the work. Dunayevskaya’s notes contain an espe- 
cially detailed commentary on the “Three Attitudes of. 
Thought Ibward Objectivity;” a section of the Smaller Logit' 
which does not appear in the Science of Logic and a theme 
overlooked by many writers on HegeL Here Hegel critiques 
not only Kantianism and Empiricism, but also romanticism 
and intuitiooism. The text of the Smaller Logic used by 
Dunayevskaya is The Logic of Hegel, translated by William 
Wallace (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1894), which differs in 
some respects from later editions of Wallace’s translation. 
All footnotes are by the editors. The original can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 2834-2842. 



|*Y 

Raya 

Dunayevskaya 


Founder of 

Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 


Chapter One: 
Introduction 


This book is known as the Smaller Logic and since it is 
Hegel’s own summation of the Science of Logic and very 
much easier to read than the latter, I will be very brief in 
summarizing its contents, concentrating almost exclusive- 
ly on the sections which are not restatements of what is in 
tiie larger Logic, but which are new. 

The first thing that is new is both the easy style and the 
different subject matter taken up in the Introduction. The 
simplicity of the style is, of course, deceptive since it 
embodies as profound a theory as does the more involved 
style, and may lead one to think that he understands 
something, even though he doesn’t see all of its implica- 
tions. 

For example, 52 defines philosophy as a “ thinking view 
of things... a mode in which thinking becomes knowledge, 
rational and comprehensive knowledge.” But if the reader 
would then think that philosophy is then no more than 
common sense, he Would be a victim of the simple style. In 
actuality that very simple introduction consisting of 18 
paragraphs is the ultimate in tracing through the develop- 
ment of philosophy from its first contact with religion 
through the Kantian revolution up to the Hegelian dialec- 
tic, and further, the whole relationship of thought to the 
objective world. 

Thus, look at the priceless formulation about “the sepa- 
ratist tendency” to divorce idea and reality; 

This divorce between idea and reality is a favorite device 
of the analytic understanding in particular. Yet strangely in 
contrast with this separatist tendency, its own dreams, half- 
truths though they are, appear to the understanding some- 
thing true and real; it prides itself on the imperative ‘ought,’ 
which it takes especial pleasure in prescribing on the field 
of politics. As if the world had waited on it to learn how it 
ought to be, and was not! (f6). 

That same paragraph expresses the most profound rela- 
tionship of materialism to idealism. If you will recall the 
chapter in Marxism and Freedom on the break in Lenin’s 
thought which all hinged on a new relationship of the ideal 
to the real and vice-versa, 1 then this simple statement will 
be profoundly earth-shaking when you consider that it is 
an idealist who is saying it: “The idea is not so feeble as 
merely to have a .right or an obligation to exist without 
actually existing.” 

Actuality, then, is Hegel’s point of departure for thought 
as well as for the world and its institutions. So far as Hegel 
is concerned, his whole attitude to thought is the same as 
to experience, for in experience, says Hegel, “lies the 
unspeakably important truth that, in order to accept and 
believe any fact, we must be in contact with it” (57). The 
whole point is that philosophy sprang from the empirical 
sciences, and in fact, the empirical sciences themselves 
could not have progressed further if laws, general proposi- 
tions, a theory had not resulted from them, and in turn 
pushed empirical facts forward. 

You will be surprised to find that actually I “stole” from 
Hegel that sentence in Marxism and Freedom that created 
so much dispute among intellectuals, that there was noth- 
ing in thought, not even the thought of a genius, which had 
not previously been in the action of common man.2 The 
way Hegel expressed it was by saying that while it is true 
that “there is nothing in thought which has not been in 
sense and experience,” the reverse is equally true (58). 

The reason he opposes philosophy to empiricism, then, 
is not because we could do without the empirical, but 
[because], in and of themselves, those sciences lack, (5U a 


1. See chapter 10 of Marxism and Freedom, “The Collapse of the 
Second International and the Break in Lenin’s Thought.” 

2. The formulation appears in Marxism and Freedom, in the 

course of discussing the impact of the French Revolution on 

Hegel’s thought: “There is nothing in thought— not even in the 

thought of a genius— that -has not previously been in the activ- 

ity of the common man” (p. 28). 



Universal, are indeterminate and, therefore, not expressly 
(f 9) related to the Particular: “Both are external and acci- 
dental to each other, and it is the same with the particular 
facts which are brought into union: Each is external and 
accidental to the other.” And (52) that the beginnings are 
not deduced, that is to say, you just begin somewhere with- 
out a necessity for so doing being apparent. Of course, says 
Hegel, “To seek to know before we know is as absurd as the 
wise resolution of Scholasticus, 1 2 3 not to venture into the 
water until he has learned to swim” (510). But, for any for- 
ward movement one must then go from the empirical to 
the critical to the speculative philosophy. 

Not only is Hegel empirical and historical (“In philoso- 
phy the latest birth of time is the result of all the systems 
that have preceded it, and must include their principles” 
(513). But he insists that you cannot talk of Truth (with a 
capital T) in generalities: ‘Tor the truth is concrete; that is, 
whilst it gives a bond of principle and unity, it also pos- 
sesses an internal variety of development” (514). In fact 
Hegel never wearies of saying that the truths of philosophy 
are valueless “apart from their interdependence and organ- 
ic union, and must then be treated as baseless hypotheses 
or personal convictions.” 


Chapter Two: Preliminary Notion 


You will note that this is something that Hegel would 
have opposed had someone asked him to state in a prelim- 
inary way what was his idea of Notion at the time he wrote 
the Science of Logic and told you to wait to get to the end. 
In fact, Marx said the same 
thing in Capital when he 
insisted you must begin 
with the concrete commodi- 
ty before you go off into gen- 
eral absolute laws. 4 * 

In this Encyclopedia, how- 
ever, Hegel does give you a 
preview of what will follow. 

Some of it is in the form of 
extemporaneous remarks that 
he had made while delivering 
the written lectures (all of the 
paragraphs which are in a 
smaller type than 
the regular text 
were spoken by 
Hegel and taken 
down by his 
“pupils”). He is 
showing the con- 
n e c t i o n 
between 
thought and 
reality, not 
only in general, 
but in the specific so that you 
should understand how the 
Greek philosophers had become the antagonists of the old 
religion: “Philosophers were accordingly banished or put to 
death as revolutionists, who had subverted religion and 
the state, two things which were inseparable. Thought, in 
short, made itself a power in the real world...” (519)- The 
reference, of course, is to the execution of Socrates. 

Interestingly enough, Hegel is not only rooted in 
Histoiy, but even in the simple energy that goes into think- 
ing: “Nor is it unimportant to study thought even as a sub- 
jective energy” (520). He then proceeds to trace the devel- 
opment of thought from Aristotle to Kant, the highest 
place, of course, being taken by Aristotle: “When Aristotle 
summons the mind to rise to the dignity of that action, the 
dignity he seeks is won by letting slip all our individual 
opinions and prejudices, and submitting to the sway of the 


3. Scholasticus was a fictional character created by the Stoic 
philosopher Hierocles (CE 117-138). 

4. In the Preface to the 1872-75 French edition of Capital, the 
last one he personally prepared for the printer, Marx termed 
the first chapter on commodities “rather arduous,” adding that 
he “feared” the readers would skip too quickly ahead to the final 
chapters, where he took up the absolute general law of capital- 
ist accumulation [MCIF, p. 104]. 


fact” (523). 

We get a good relationship of freedom to thought and the 
Logic in general into its various parts [when Hegel says]: 
“For freedom it is necessary that we should feel no pres- 
ence of something else which is not ourselves” (524). He 
relates the Logic to the Philosophy of Nature and the 
Philosophy of Mind, as a syllogism: “The syllogistic form is 
a universal form of all things. Everything that exists is a 
particular, a dose unification of the universal and the sin- 
gular.”® “If for instance we take the syllogism (not as it was 
understood in the old formal logic, but at its real value), we 
shall find it gives expression to the law that every particu- 
lar thing is a middle term which fuses together the 
extremes of the Universal and the singular.” 

While the Logic is what he called “the all-animating 
spirit of all the sdences,” it is not the individual categories 
he is concerned with now, but the Absolute: “The Absolute 
is rather the ever-present, that present which, so long as 
we can think, we must, though without express conscious- 
ness of it, always carry with us and always use. Language 
is the main depository of these types of thought” (524). 

He will not allow philosophy to be overawed by religion, 
though he is a very religious man, but he insists over and 
over again “the. mind is not mere instinct: on the contrary, 
it essentially involves the tendency to reading and medita- 
tion.” He has a most remarkable explanation of the Fall of 
Man and the fact that ever since his expulsion from 
Paradise he has had to work by the sweat of his brow: 
“Touching work, we remark that while it is the result of the 
disunion, it also is the victory over it.” (Note how very 
much like Marx the rest of the paragraph sounds). “The 


beasts have nothing more to do but to pick up the materi- 
als required to satisfy their wants; man on the contrary 
can only satisfy his wants by transforming, and as it were 
originating the necessary means. Thus even in these out- 
side things man is dealing with himself.” 6 

The last paragraph of this chapter (525) deals with 
objective thought and decides that to really deal with it, a 
whole chapter is necessary, and, in fact the following three 
chapters are devoted to the three attitudes to objectivity. 

To be continued next issue.,. 


5. Just prior to this, in the same paragraph, Hegel writes, “If we 
consider Logic to be the system of the pure types of thought, we 
find that the other philosophical sciences, the Philosophy of 
Nature and the Philosophy of Mind, take the place, as it were, 
of an Applied Logic, and that Logic is the soul which animates 
them both.” 

6. Hegel stresses that the Biblical narrative of Adam and Eve 
being cast out from the Garden of Eden ends by declaring that 
human beings have become godlike, with knowledge of good 
and evil: “On his natural side man is finite and mortal, but in 
knowledge infinite” (524). In a 1970 lecture reprinted in 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution (1985), 
Dunayevskaya writes: “Hegel had moved the myth of Adam and 
Eve from the theology of sin to the sphere of knowledge” (p. 23). 


Announcing a new series of discussions beginning in April... 

Beyond Capitalism: The Struggle for a New Society 
Against Today's Globalized Capital 


As the mass protest against the World Trade Organization in 
Seattle showed, new movements are bringing Marx's Marxism to 
life. His greatest work Capital and his encounters with new phe- 
nomena and new movements after completing it speak to today's 
new stage of globalization of capitalism and the emerging revolts 
against it. 

This class series will connect Marx's theory of globalization with 


today's movements through the modern theory of state-capitalism 
and the philosophyof Marxist-Humanism as articulated by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Her work Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution will be the central reading. 

When new modes of organizing have been the preoccupation of 
so many movements, the time is now also to connect liberatory 
theory to the dialectics of organization. 


Class 1 

Class 2 

Class 3 

Class 4 

Class 5 

From the 1992 Los 
Angeles Rebellion to the 
1994 Chiapas, Mexico 
uprising to the 1999 
Seattle anti-WTO 
protest: What is new in 
today's struggles against 
global state-capitalism? 

What is capital? The 
humanism and dialecti- 
cal structure of Marx's 
Capital 

Capital's expanded 
reproduction — its ulti- 
mate limit in capital 
itself 

After Capital— Marx's 
writings of his last 
decade on the Third 
World and women's 
liberation 

What happens after? 
Developing an 
alternative to global 
capitalism through a 
unity of philosophy 
and organization 


For a copy of Rosa Luxemburg, Women L s Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution and other readings and for more informa- 


tion, contact the News and Letters Committee nearest to you; see 
"How To Contact News and Letters Committees,” page 3. 
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Essay Article 


by Peter Hudis 

The protest against the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) in Seattle at the end of 1999 has brought us to a 
new stage of development. It wasn’t just a protest 
ag ains t the WTO. It was a protest against what the 
WTO stands for— a world capitalist system based on 
vast income inequities, sweatshops, environmental 
destruction, and racial and sexual discrimination. The 
way thousands of workers, students, feminists, gays 
and lesbians, environmentalists, and Third World 
activists came together to oppose globalization has 
raised questions like: What is the alternative to the 
WTO? Is it possible to go beyond global capitalism? And 
if so, what road must be taken to get there? 

These questions, which arose from a practical strug- 
gle, are theoretical questions. Theory was not external 
to the anti- WTO protest; it was present by virtue of its 
very depth. The question now is whether we will follow 
through from Seattle by developing the theoretical 
issues which are at stake. 

This is already occurring, as seen in a host of post- 
Seattle discussions about how to project an alternative 
to the WTO and global capitalism. 

One expression is the Winter 2000 issue of 
Synthesis I Regeneration: A Magazine of Green Social 
Thought. An essay in it by David Korten, author of The 
Post-Corporate World: Life After Capitalism, argues 
that in light of the Seattle protest the WTO should be 
dismantled and replaced by a new body that would limit 
the power of transnational corporations. Such a body, he 
says, could be a reinvigorated version of the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN. 

A more radical proposal is put forward in the same 
journal by Joel Kovel. Unlike Korten, Kovel is not inter- 
ested in reforming but in bringing down the world mar- 
ket system. He proposes getting to the “collective own- 
ership of the means of production by the associated pro- 
ducers” by replacing the WTO with a World People’s 
Trade Organization based on a federation of popular 
bodies organized worldwide. 

What is interesting about this debate is that it raises 
the issue of whether capital can be controlled. Is it pos- 
sible to ameliorate the debilitating impact of globaliza- 
tion by forcing capital to become democratically 
accountable? Should we instead be aiming for the abo- 
lition of capital? And if we favor the latter, how are we 
to project this concretely? 

WHAT IS CAPITAL? 

To grapple with these questions we first need to ask, 
what is capital? Capital is not simply a thing; it is 
rather a social relation mediated through the instru- 
mentality of things. That is, capital is the expression of 
a specific social relation of labor. Capital is the congeal- 
ment of abstract, undifferentiated labor. As Marx put it 
in his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, 
capital is the expression of “a special sort of work which 
is indifferent to its content, of complete being-for-self, of 
abstraction from all other being.” We experience this 
“special sort of work” each day, in that the labor we per- 
form is indifferent to who and what we are as human 
beings. Capitalism reduces all concrete labor to its oppo- 
site— to abstract, undifferentiated labor. 

It is often said that labor is the source of all value. 
But the substance of value is abstract labor. That is, 
only that which is the product of abstract labor has 
value in capitalism. Capital is a social relation of 
abstract labor. Capital is therefore not simply a thing, 
but a value-relation; it lives by obtaining ever more sur- 
plus value, or unpaid hours of labor, from the worker 
who produces it. 

Marx wrote, “The aim of capital is not served merely 
by obtaining more ‘wealth’... but because it wants more 
value, to command more objectified labor” ( Grundrisse , 
p. 353). Capital cannot persist without obtaining more 
unpaid hours of abstract labor from the worker; that is, 
unless it obtains more value. Capital is “value that is 
big with itself,” or self-expanding value. As the reposito- 
ry of surplus value, capital is driven to constantly go 
beyond itself, irrespective of natural or human-imposed 
limits. Herein lies the secret of capital’s enormous pro- 
ductivity as well as its destructiveness. 

“Capital is the endless and limitless drive to go 
beyond its limiting barrier. Every boundary is and has 
to be a barrier for it. Else it would cease to be capital— 
money as self-reproductive. If capital ever perceived a 
certain boundary not as a barrier, but became comfort- 
able within it as a boundary, it would have declined 
from exchange value to use value.. .Capital is the con- 
stant movement to create more of the same” 
(Grundrisse, p. 334).* 

For this reason any effort to control capital 
without uprooting the basis of value production 
is ultimately self-defeating. So long as value and 
surplus value persist, capital will strive to self- 
expand; any external boundaries established for 
it, whether by state intervention or regulation, 
can and will eventually be overcome. 

This is the tragic lesson of the past century. Many 
socialists thought it was possible to control capital 
through the welfare state or government intervention. 
Such Social-Democratic experiments all ended in total 
failure. On the other hand, many revolutionary social- 
ists thought that capital could be abolished through a 
centralized state plan and elimination of “market anar- 
chy.” That too proved to be a total failure, as seen in the 
exploitative nature of the state-capitalist societies 
which arose in Kussia, China, Cuba and elsewhere. 


Can capital be 

Why have so many focused on ways to either control 
capital or abolish it through external means, without 
getting to the elimination of value production? Why 
does the illusion persist that capital can be controlled, 
or even eliminated, without creating a totally new kind, 
of labor which dispenses with value production? 

BREAKING WITH COMMODITY FETISHISM 

The Archives of Marxist-Humanism contain a wealth 
of material which speaks to this. Raya Dunayevskaya 
addressed it during the miners’ general strike of 1949- 
50, when workers asked “what kind of labor should 
human beings do?” She wrote, “Let us follow the value- 
form of the product of labor, as it appears in the market. 
The value-form has absorbed the content, labor itself. 
This labor is now 
seen... as it is ‘objecti- 
fied’ in a product. Labor 
[has] been materialized 
into some object. [I]t is 
this transformation 
which predominates in 
the market . where 
‘things’ are exchanged. 

So that all the intellec- 
tual sees [is] not the 
form of labor, but the 
process of exchange” 

(“Presentation on Form 
and Plan” [1950], in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection [RDC], 9260). 

Thus, even when the 
intellectual “knows” 
that social relations 
between people, not an 
exchange of things, is 
what is “really” going 
on, he easily falls for the 
illusion that relations in 
the market, instead of 
in production, are deci- 
sive. 

The intellectual fails to grasp what workers know 
from their daily experience— namely, that the real prob- 
lem is not what happens in the market, global or other- 
wise, but what happens in production. But to get to the 
resolution of the problem the worker too must under- 
go a journey of discovery. 

As Dunayevskaya put it, “The personification of 
things keeps the worker from realizing that the means 
of production are not just property, an object outside 
him, but they are the materialization of his own labor” 
( Supplement to RDC, 11934). “Just as ‘logic is the money 
of the mind,’ so the fetishism of commodities is the 
mind, the ideology, of capitalist society; ah ideology that 
holds prisoner not only the capitalist and his intellectu- 
al representative, but also the worker. Only freely asso- 
ciated labor will be able to strip the fetishism from com- 
modities” (Supplement to RDC, 11898). 

Since capital is a value-relation which shows itself 
through a process of exchange, the social relations of 
labor which constitute it are concealed in the product. 
Hence, the very nature of capital as a value-relation is 
that it is bound to be misunderstand. To break through 
the fetishism which attaches itself to products of labor, 
cognition must rise to the level of the workers’ quest for 
freely associated labor. Only then will the illusion be 
stripped away that capital can be controlled. 

This is not to suggest that there is anything wrong 
with focusing on the WTO and other institutions which 
play a key role in the exchange process of global capital. 
As Marx said in 1858, “The world market is [where] all 
contradictions come into play.” The more globalized cap- 
italism becomes, the more its contradictions come to the 
surface. The problem is not in making the target of cri- 
tique the WTO or the exchange process of capital. The 
problem rather comes in when the way to resolve or 
uproot the contradictions is thought to consist of 
changes in exchange relations. 

So what has to be changed to halt the destruc- 
tive march of global capital? Marx addressed this 
when he wrote of the need to create a situation 
“where labor in which a human being does what a 
thing could do has ceased” (Grundrisse, p. 325). 

Achieving this would truly be the foundation of a new 
society. For it would mean that instead of being treated 
as a thing, and therefore ultimately replaceable by one, 
labor would do what no machine can— namely, affirm 
the richness of human individuality, in all its diversity, 
contingency, and unpredictability, in the very act of 
laboring. The end of alienated labor heralds the end of 
capital itself. 

SEATTLE IN THE HISTORIC MIRROR 

For Marx’s concept of a world “where labor in which a 
human being does what a thing could do has ceased” to 
be more than a distant wish, an ought that reality can 
as easily ignore as acknowledge, requires that there be 
a subjective force immanent in the present which can 
realize it. Do such forces exist, and if so, what are they? 

With this question in mind, let’s return once more to 
the Seattle protest in light of the way thousands of 
workers marched alongside students, environmental- 
ists, feminists, gays and lesbians and Third World 
activists against globalized capitalism. 

The importance of this development can be appreciat- 
ed if we view it in historic context. Toward the end of the 
19th century, capitalism responded to incessant work- 
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controlled? 

ers’ revolts and economic crises by trying to buy off a 
section of labor. Capital ended up paying some workers 
higher wages— in exchange for forcing workers to sur- 
render control over the labor process through an array 
of new. forms of reorganizing the work process. Such 
moves were inseparable from a new stage of capitalist 
globalization— imperialism. 

This led to a divide in labor. Whereas the Black 
dimension was at the forefront in opposing monopoly 
capitalism-imperialism, a section of the labor movement 
capitulated to it— as seen in the sellouts of the labor 
bureaucracy and the capitulation of part of the socialist 
movement to reformism. 

In the aftermath of World War II, capital again 
responded to intense labor strife by paying workers 

higher wages— while 
exerting even more con- 
trol over the labor 
process. It was part of 
the phenomenon known 
as Automation. This too 
was inseparable from a 
new stage of capitalist 
globalization, as the 
U.S. and Russia squared 
off in a struggle for 
world domination. It 
was reflected in the 
Marshall Plan and 
Warsaw Pact and neo- 
colonialism in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin 
America. 

The unstated 

premise was that in 
exchange for getting 
a bigger piece of the 
pie, U.S. workers 
would allow capital to 
do as it pleased over- 
seas. Yet this premise 
is now being openly 
challenged. The experience of Seattle indicates 
that a significant section of U.S. labor is breaking 
with the entire global strategy of capital. 

In this sense, a new social consciousness arose out of 
Seattle. It’s reflected in how the growing disdain for 
global capital is drawing many workers into solidarizing 
with those in the technologically underdeveloped world. 
This opens new doors in cognition as well as in action. 
For what connects a worker in the U.S. to one in 
Malaysia if not that they are increasingly subject to the 
same conditions of labor? Be their payment high or 
low, workers are opposing very similiar working condi- 
tions. The new global labor solidarity contains potential 
for projecting anew the question “what kind of labor 
should human beings do.” 

A BEGINNING THAT HAS NOT YET BEGUN 

Crucial as these developments are, we still have a 
long way to go before we have a movement in hand to 
uproot global capitalism. As Marx never ceased to 
emphasize, socialism can only be created through the 
conscious activity of masses of people. It cannot be 
brought in through the back door by a vanguard party 
or enlightened intellectuals. Masses of people will have 
to raise openly and work through the meaning of the 
new kind of society they wish to create, in order for it to 
become real. 

A host of difficult questions confronts us on this. How 
to create a new kind of labor which breaks with the hier- 
archical division between mental and manual labor? 
How to create a new kind of labor which transcends the 
problems of racism and sexism, which long preceded 
capitalism? How to create a new kind of labor which is 
not machine-like while at the same time being able to 
meet the level of development and technology that 
humanity has grown so accustomed to, and which it will 
hardly be willing to forfeit? 

These questions are far more serious and difficult 
than that of how to get rid of the personifications of cap- 
ital— the capitalists and the bureaucrats. As we know 
from the history of post-Marfc Marxism, leaving the 
question there solves nothing, and only allows a new 
form of capitalism, state-capitalism, to arise. 

These questions cannot be answered without rooting 
thought in what comes from below— in the new social 
consciousness bom from Seattle as well from other nodal 
points of revolt, from the Los Angeles rebellion of 1992 to 
the Chiapas rebellion of 1994-99. At the same time, 
thought must root itself in a body of ideas whose con- 
tent provides direction for answering the difficult ques- 
tions associated with the abolition of capital. That body 
of thought is Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in perma- 
nence” as restated for our era by Marxist-Humanism. 
The dialogue between these ideas and mass creativity 
may well turn out to be pivotal for the new century. 


“"Capital's drive to overcome external limits does not free it 
from the limits which reside within capital itself. As Marx 
argued, “From the fact that capital posits every such limit as a 
barrier and hence gets ideally beyond it, does not by any means 
follow that it has really overcome it... the universality towards 
which it irresistibly strives encounters barriers within its own 
nature” (Grundrisse, p. 410). “The true barrier to capitalist pro- 
duction is capital itself. It is that capital and its self-valoriza- 
tion appear as.. .the motive and purpose of production. ..and not 
the reverse, i.e., the means of production are not simply means 
for a steadily expanding pattern of life for the society of pro- 
ducers” (Capital Vol. 3, p. 358). 
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WHY READERS WANT N&L TO CONTINUE 


• CAMPAIGN 2000 

I had to write a congratulatory note 
on your January-February issue. My 
friends and I have been bemoaning the 
fact that the candidates are little more 
than Fluff Dragons, campaigning on 
their ancestry, pseudo-compassion and 
pseudo-sincerity, as they seduce the 
public with their “smoke screen” poli- 
tics. Meanwhile the USA’s real prob- 
lems are once again submerged until 
there is a sensational expose of racism- 
sexism-poverty which results in tempo- 
rary emotionalism and little to no seri- 
ous action taken to alleviate the prob- 
lems. 

Lou Turner’s column on “Campaign 
2000” was so perspicacious that I wish 
N&L could be on the news stands right 
next to the NY Times and USA Today. 
The public needs N&L. 

Gloria Joseph 
Virgin Islands 

* * * 

Corruption is the overriding character- 
istic of the capitalist political process. 
While there is nothing new about the buy- 
ing of political office, there seems to be 
pride in getting away with it now. Where 
is the outrage? Has it been evident so long 
that it is now simply accepted? 

One outraged citizen 
Detroit 

• SEATTLE’S ‘NEW STAGE’ 

N&L’ s Lead on the “new stage” pro- 
jected by Seattle (Jan.-Feb. N&L) was 
excellent in the way the ideas of the 
demonstrators were not separated from 
their actions. How. much truer than the 
coverage in the Left press which con- 
centrated on the critique of the World 
Trade Organization and then offered 
intellectual “solutions” like reforming 
the WTO to make it fair. That was all 
either the Nation in the U.S. or Le 
Monde Diplomatique in France did, 
instead of letting the workers, youth, 
women, and peasants speak for them- 
selves. Once the Left accepts that 
“there is no alternative” it acts as a 
brake on the forces of rebellion and sti- 
fles their voices in the name of “real- 
ism.” So long live N&L where the voic- 
es from below can still be heard as they 
question capitalism and search for 
alternatives. Here’s my check to keep 
the paper going! 

Richard Greeman 
France 

* * * 

I have all kinds of reservations about 
Capitalism and I have read several 
quotes from Marx that impress me but 
you will never get anywhere with the 
general public by associating any move- 
ment in America with Marx. His name 
is associated with Communism and 
that is a recipe for being ignored. Put 
forth ideas and you will be listened to, 
but associate those same ideas with 
Marx and you will find yourself talking 
to a very small percentage of 
Americans. There is a knee-jerk reac- 
tion to the name. What happened at 
WTO is a stimulus to change, as you 
say, but Marx is in the dustbin of histo- 
ry to most people. 

Clif 

Cyberspace 

* * * 

The Archives column on Erich 
Fromm in the March issue is relevant 
today, not because he had a complete 
philosophy of revolution, but because 
he was moving from psychoanalysis to 
Marxism. He really loved Marx and 
kept learning from him. All the rest of 
the Western “Marxists” were going the 
other way. “Critical Theory” got its 
name because they were afraid to men- 
tion Marx, yet the youth were attracted 
to it as the new expression of Marxism! 
I see the same thing with Seattle. 
Marx’s concepts were never more con- 
crete, yet there is a great resistance to 
explicitly returning to Marx. 

Marxist- Humanist 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

I don’t feel Marxism is hard to under- 
stand. I’m not a philosopher. I’m a 
laborer, a “simple man” searching for a 
better way of life, one which I feel I 
have found in Marxist-Humanism. 
After reviewing the world of capitalism 
and other parties claiming to oppose it 
I feel it’s time for a change and 
Marxism to me is the answer to our 


problems now and tomorrow. 

Prisoner 

California 

• CHINA AND MARX’S MARXISM 

It was wonderful to see that Marx’s 
Marxism is being taken up for the 
whole Chinese-speaking world through 
the new Chinese edition of Marxism 
and Freedom. In his introduction to 
that edition, the way Wang Ruoshui 
interprets Marx on socialization, not 
just as individuals in society but soci- 
ety through individuals, speaks to his 
appeal to today’s pluralism. Far from 
this being an opposite of Hegel’s 
absolute, as he seems to indicate, that 
absolute is about the unity of individ- 
ual and the universal. For pluralism to 
have any meaning at all there has to be 
some common link. The default link is 
globalized commodity production. The 
problem we are facing is in articulating 
the positive expression of all the differ- 
ent groups who are linked together in a 
common opposition to global capital- 
ism, as in the Seattle demonstrations. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
California 


STRUGGLES 

FOR 

WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


African women are the most margin- 
alized section of their society. Just take 
the crisis in Mozambique. One of the 
most moving stories and pictures was 
about a woman giving birth on a tree 
top. But that was not the whole story. 
The child would not have been bom in 
a decent health center even without the 
flood, since one does not exist in their 
village. There are many reasons it is 
far from certain that the child will 
reach its fifth birthday. 

Ba Karang 
West Africa 

* * * 

I had just read in Sister Namibia 
that a rape crisis advertisement had 
been pulled off South African TV by the 
authorities who said they had received 
petitions against it. When it was 
learned that the petition had only 28 
names, the ad got put back on the air. 
The ad states that “real men” would not 
stand by while a woman is raped every 
26 seconds. The editor of Femina maga- 
zine said “rape is endemic in South 
Africa because so few men take it seri- 
ously.” Then I came across a Reuters 
report that Nelson Mandela had made 
a speech, during the unveiling of a 
monument at his birthplace, in which 
he reminisced about his childhood and 
how his father had beaten all his wives, 
including his own mother! When this 
was met with nervous laughter he 
added that his father had beaten his 
wives only on the buttocks because they 
would be too embarrassed to show their 
injuries to the authorities. Femina was 
obviously right. Outraged 

Michigan 

* * * 

Cheri Honkala, who is president of 
the Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
(KWRU), went to Seattle for the 
protests against the WTO and was 
arrested for “assault.” The charges 
were dropped against 500 others, but 
not against Cheri and 11 others, 
although the prosecutor had to reduce 
the charge to “obstruction,” which could 
still mean a year in prison. He offered a 
plea bargain of 15 days in jail, a stiff 
fine and a two year ban on public polit- 
ical protest. It makes you wonder why 
the government is so determined to 
shut her up. Could it be because the 
KWRU’s base is Philadelphia and it has 
already planned large scale protests 
when the Republican National 
Convention is there in July? 

KWRU Supporter 
Illinois 

* * * 

In the Essay on “What kind of labor 
should humanity do?” (Jan.-Feb. issue), 
one thing that jumped out at me was 
how C.L.R. James used the' word “bab- 
bling” to characterize the theoretical 
work that Raya Dunayevskaya was 
doing in the 1940s-50s. Would he have 



Readers' Views 


used such an expression if he had been 
dealing with a man? I doubt it. It must 
have stunned him when that theoretic 
“babbling” developed into the book, 
Marxism and Freedom, which was pub- 
lished with an introduction by Herbert 
Marcuse and the first English transla- 
tion of Marx’s Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts as well as Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks as an appendix. 
That “babbling” has been translated 
into many languages. What a fatal 
underestimation of a woman’s 
thoughts. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Memphis 

. • 

DISASTERS OF CAPITALISM 

Franklin Dmitryev’s article on the 
toxic spill in Romania (March N&L) 
told me more than all others I had read 
combined. Others make it seem only 
one article is needed and the media 
could just fill in the blanks. It would be 
called: “Who Got Screwed by 
Capitalism Today in (insert economical- 
ly unstable country)?” Then they would 
insert the name of the indigenous, 
minority or poor peoples who met an 
untimely death when (insert name of 
capitalist money grubbers) happened to 
(drop a bomb, spill some poison, acci- 
dentally massacre) by mistake. Then 
we would learn the U.S. government, in 
the wake of this situation, did absolute- 
ly nothing , and that, in other news, 
stocks were up, up, up. 

Youth ready to be a threat 
Memphis 

* * * 

We recently saw what happened when 
electronic commerce sites were deliber- 
ately paralyzed by self-replicating data 
overwhelming the ability of computers 
to handle it. The same kind of dangers 
inherent in biotechnology, where less 
than fully knowledgeable research is 
being carried out daily, are frightening. A 
self-replicating bacterium that reaches 
an uncontrollable stage imperils human- 
ity as much as nuclear weaponry. The 
chain reaction once confined to a bomb 
has migrated to the research lab. The 
growing number of analysts sounding 
alarms are being drowned out by the 
flood of instant millionaires spawned by 
the speculatively deranged stock market 
generating its own seeds of collapse. 

Concerned non-scientist 
Detroit 

* * * 

Government and industry tie every- 
thing into economics to convince people 
we have to have pollution to have a job. 
How can we expect the future genera- 
tions to function considering what we 
are perpetrating on them? The smog in 
the Memphis area is so bad that the 
only way to stay healthy is not to 
breathe. 

Environmental Justice activist 
Memphis 


THE 2000 CENSUS 

This year’s census brings another 
twist on U.S.’s “democracy” that is rem- 
iniscent of slavery. The 2 million pris- 
oners, who are not allowed to vote, are 
automatically counted in the districts 
in which they are incarcerated. This 
means those rural areas for which the 
prison industrial complex is a lifeblood 
get dis-proportionately higher repre- 
sentation in Congress because disen- 
franchised prisoners’ substantial num- 
bers are counted as part of the local 
population. This is actually worse than 
when the original slavery stained the 
Constitution in this country. Then the 
white slave-owning oligarchy in the 
South could only count 3/5 of their 
slave population toward their propor- 
tional representation in Congress. 

Disgusted 

Oakland 

THE KOSOVAR WORKERS 

The Trepca workers want social own- 
ership in order to decide their own 
future. They are fighting for all work- 
ers globally. NATO and the Kosovars 
have come close to armed clashes. 
Legally the whole region is part of 


Serbia, but Albanians live there with 
no rights. Kosovars are expressing a 
desire for democratic rights. After the 
miners strike was ignored, the KLA got 
a lot of support from the population. 
They represent not just the idea of guns 
but also the idea of freedom. 

Htun Lin 
California 

* * * 


You have presented the Kosovo ques- 
tion too much from the point of view of 
why “the Left” has a skewed perspective 
and insufficiently from the perspective 
of how the problem could be explored. I 
am all for the right of civilians to defend 
themselves against their own govern- 
ment, but I remain skeptical about the 
politically amorphous KLA. The idea of 
placing selected cliques within this 
movement in charge of internal security 
seems, to be a recipe for repression of 
working-class tendencies, as you have 
recognized. Perhaps if I lived in Kosovo 
and not in Oklahoma I too would be 
compelled to join a “united front” with 
KLA reactionaries as a matter of physi- 
cal survival. But from my perspective 
the best I can do is try to invoke gener- 
al principles of working-class solidarity 
within all of present Yugoslavia without 
advising either the Serbs or Albanians 
how to act concretely. 



Allen Mui 
Oklahoma 


POLITICS 
AND THE 
ACADEMY 
AWARDS 


It was great to see how powerfully 
Rubin Carter, the ex-prisoner whose 
story is being told in the film 
“Hurricane,” solidarized with Mumia 
Abu-Jamal at the press conference when 
the film opened in Philadelphia. I wish 
everybody knew what Carter said: 
“Jailhouse stool pigeons, jury tampering, 
jury fixing, paid criminals for peijured 
testimonies, the manufacturing of evi- 
dence by police departments, the lies in 
the seat of the government itself. That is 
what Mumia Abu-Jamal is in prison for. 
That’s what I was in prison for.” 

Denzel Washington did a powerful 
job acting the part of Carter and it 
would have been important to see if he 
would act like Carter in solidarizing 
with all those suffering from the crimi- 
nal INjustice system. Unfortunately, 
we’ll never know, since the award he 
should have won was denied him by an 
Academy that wanted no part of any 
solidarity with our prisoner population. 

Mumia supporter 
Chicago 

* * * 

After last year’s uproar over the pre- 
sentation of a lifetime achievement 
award to Elia Kazan, Sam Gelfman (a 
member of the Academy’s producers 
branch) made a proposal to devote a 
segment of the show this year to the 
blacklist. It did not get accepted. The 
Academy president said they would not 
want to change their policy of not mak- 
ing any political statements. The truth 
is that when the Academy collaborated 
with the blacklisting half a century 
ago, they were making one of the 
strongest political statements ever 
made. It was so strong that it helped 
send many in the industry to prison or 
to lose their jobs. Fifty years after, it’s 
time to make a new statement. 

Movie-goer 

Illinois 


THANKS FOR 
CONTRIBUTING TO OUR 
EMERGENCY APPEAL! 

We want to thank all those who 
responded to our emergency appeal. 
For those who have not yet done so 
please send in your contribution 
today! It is of crucial importance in 
keeping N&L going. 
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FIGHTING 

POLICE 

BRUTALITY 
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The October 22 Coalition to Stop Police 
Brutality has just published a second edi- 
tion of a powerful and chilling book which 
makes clear the price paid by all of us 
when we allow those hired to serve and 
protect us to abuse their power. Stolen 
Lives documents and describes over 2000 
cases of people killed by law enforcement 
agents through the U.S. since 1990. 
Copies are only $15 each, including ship- 
ping. Checks or money order can be made 
payable to IFCO/October 22 and should 
be sent to: October 22 Coalition 

PO Box 2627 


New York, NY 10009 


As the British Labour Party looks to 
America for the big idea, there is never 
any reflection on the problems of 
American society. Thus, “two strikes and 
you’re out” is the present formula. 
Britain, which has the biggest prison pop- 
ulation in Europe, continues the present 
drive to turn the working population into 
a slave one. Now we are learning about 
the L.A. police force and the robberies, 
killings, wrongful arrests it has been 
involved in but there is still no discussion 
of New York’s “zero tolerance” policy. In 
the UK the bogey man is the Irish nation- 
al and while a number of deaths have 
occurred with the security forces in north- 
ern Ireland there has been recent execu- 
tion style killings of suspects. It could be 
said we have taken more from America 
than fast foods. Pat Duffy 

Britain 

* * * 

Joseph Gould was an African-American 
man who worked as a vendor for 
StreetWise, the paper written and distrib- 
uted by homeless people in Chicago. 
Joseph was shot in the head in 1995 by 
Gregory Becker, an off-duty police officer, 
for the “crime” of offering to dean the 
windshield of his car. Becker fled and 
Joseph was left to die alone in the street, 
clutching his only weapon, a wash rag. 


Becker was never charged with murder 
but was sentenced to 15 years for “armed 
violence with a handgun.” He is now try- 
ing to get his sentence reduced, which 
could mean he would be free after the 
mere 3 years he has already served. The 
case will come up for a hearing before 
Judge Robert Bertucd on April 7. So far, 
90 local, national and international orga- 
nizations have signed on to an attempt to 
keep Becker from getting away with mur- 
der. We invite anyone concerned with jus- 
tice to join our appeal. 

Streetwise editors 
Chicago 


RELIGION — OF THE 
OPPRESSED OR THE 
OPPRESSOR? 

What is unique about N&L is how it 
deals with organized religion. You usually 
see a counterposing of religion and 
Marxism. Yet in the March issue there 
was an article on Maria Stewart that 
showed how she used her religion as part 
of her opposition to slavery. A similar atti- 
tude was expressed by John Alan in his 
article about David Walker’s Appeal. 
Religion of the oppressed is very different 
than religion of the oppressors. The Pope’s 
visit to Israel, for example, cannot mask 
the Catholic Church’s total disregard for 
Jewish lives during the holocaust. 

Observer 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Taking the teaching of evolution out of 
Kansas high schools is part and parcel of 
an attack by the organized Religious 
Right and its wealthy backers on the 
“wall of separation” between church and 
state. Tb my mind, the Right isn’t actual- 
ly religious at all but concocts phony 
issues to distract workers from their true 
concerns regarding the power of the glob- 
alized economy, downsizing, the world’s 
largest per capita prison population, and 
the racism inherent in the criminal jus- 
tice system. David Tyler 

Louisiana 

* * * 

On March 24 it was 20 years since the 
Archbishop of El Salvador, Oscar Romero, 
was murdered while performing mass. He 
had repeatedly denounced government 
repression and terrorism and refused to 
adopt a more conciliatory attitude unless 


the government stopped its persecution of 
the church and repression against the 
Salvadoran people. On Feb. 19 he had 
written to President Carter asking him to 
reconsider his offer of giving $50 million 
to the military junta. On March 24 he was 
assassinated. Carter always claimed to be 
a religious man but his was a very differ- 
ent kind from Romero’s. We are still try- 
ing to shut down the School of the 
Americas where the assassins were 
trained by the U.S. Army. 

Solidarity Activist 
Illinois 


WHO ARE THE SAVAGES? 

Are the savages the ones that we see in 
the pages of National Geographic, or the 
rulers of the country that locks up more of 
its citizens than any other country on the 
planet? I have never seen a prison in 
Geographic which was indigenous to the 
native population. What do they know 
that we don’t? Who are the true savages? 

Prisoner 

Tennessee 

* * * 

We have celebrated the millennium by 
achieving the imprisonment of 2 million 
men and women in the U.S. That 
achievement has been accompanied by an 
enormous rise of the prison-industrial 
system. Prison labor is now being put to 
work at everything from telemarketing to 
manufacturing — and manufacturing 
means everything from computer circuit 
boards to furniture. Across the country 
more than 80,000 inmates work for gov- 
ernments or private companies, earning 
from 25 cents to $7 an hour. Easily 
exploited and with no bargaining power 
they are seen as a way to hold down 
wages for “free” labor. I agree with the 
political science professor who called it a 
problem “poised to explode.” 

Prisoner-Solidarity activist 
Illinois 

. * * * 

Friends of unjustly imprisoned Native 
American activist Leonard Peltier will be 
glad to hear that federal prison officials 
have finally consented to treat him for a 
debilitating jaw condition. Peltier has suf- 
fered severe ankylosis throughout his 
prison stay and treatment provided by 
prison doctors only worsened his condi- 
tion. He underwent successful surgery at 


the Mayo Clinic on March 21. He is due 
for parole review on June 12 and his 
defense committee is urging all concerned 
persons to call the White House comment 
line (202-456-1111) to demand justice for 
Leonard Peltier. Supporter 

Illinois 

* * * 

It’s a given that the death penalty is 
racist. But it is also anti-human. They can 
easily agree to kill more white guys. The 
answer is not a more “fair” death penalty. 
We’re killing a human being. That’s what 
the demonizers of so-called criminals 
don’t want to admit. David 

San Francisco 


DUNAYEVSKAYA, MARX, AND 
THE BLACK DIMENSION 

In Dunayevskaya’s piece on race and 
class (Jan.-FebJV&L), she wrote that 
ideas have “a logic of their own, and we 
must follow each to its logical, bitter end.” 
It is breathtaking how she does just this 
and reveals an idea that thought itself to 
be radicalization proved to be instead a 
retreat from a total challenge to this 
class-ridden society. Quite often that is 
the guise in which a retreat first appears. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 

* * * 

I heard recently that the Black political 
scientist and author of Black Marxism, 
Cedric Robinson, spoke in Los Angeles 
about, among other things, the insuffi- 
ciency of Marxism in speaking to the 
Black dimension. When Gene Ford chal- 
lenged this, reminding Prof. . Robinson of 
his 1983 television interview with Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Robinson responded that 
Dunayevskaya's Marxist-Humanism was 
surely an exception to his assessment. 
Even more interesting was what 
Robinson said next — that though it's not 
widely recognized, Raya Dunayevskaya's 
work in developing Marxism in relation to 
the Black struggle surpassed that of her 
one-time collaborator, C.L.R. James. 
Given that Robinson's Black Marxism 
takes up W.E.B. DuBois, Richard Wright, 
and C.L.R. James, his public recognition 
of Dunayevskaya's contribution to the 
Black dimension raises interesting ques- 
tions about the meaning of "Black 
Marxism." Lou Turner 

Chicago 


Selected Publications From News & Letters 


Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until Today 


1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword by 
Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes.” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

.- $14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel. $1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S.. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ f 1 /^ \'I4 Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ E lei'll Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ;..... j...; $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

33<t postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees.. ,.55<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection. ,.$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions) 

: $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 
tax. 
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Rethinking Fanon 

mation of an original idea propounded as an absolute” 
(quoted 209). As Tbny Martin writes, “the most eloquent 
testimony to the depravity of French colonialism is provid- 
ed by the fact that it could have driven a man as desirous 
of justice and a true humanism as Fanon was to the 
inescapable conclusion that violence was the only answer” 
(85). 

‘ABSENCE OF IDEOLOGY’ 

This untidy affirmation of struggle evidences itself in 
the social organization of movements for freedom. Lou 
Turner brings all the issues together in his article on 
“Dialectics of Organization and the Algerian Revolution,” 
tracing the organizational struggles of the FLN, showing 
how the focus shifted from “the new Algerian society to 
come” to “diplomatic and military concerns” (373). 

Turner shows Fanon’s revolutionary practice: how he 
fought this betrayal by going directly to those fighting in 
the countryside and how The Wretched of the Earth was 
written to warn of the dangers ahead. Turner concludes 
that the “crisis in.FLN-govemed Algeria today is haunted, 
by the specter of this retreat from defining the ideological 
ground of the revolution,” which left an “ideological 
void.. .filled by Arab nationalism and Islamicist tendencies” 
(379). 

It was Fanon who warned that “the great danger that 
threatens Africa is the absence of ideology” (379). The voic- 
es of the women’s liberationists in this book make clear the 
cost of settling for anything other than totally new human 
relations and a new society. The battle of ideas matters; 
lives are at stake. 


A bridge named for Crispus Attucks 


Framingham, Mass. — On March 5, 2000, at the 
same hour as the 35th anniversary, commemoration of 
the “Bloody Sunday” march in Selma, Ala., there was 
another commemoration in Framingham. On the 230th 
anniversary of the Boston Massacre, Framingham final- 
ly welcomed home one of her native sons, Crispus 
Attucks. Attucks had broken 
his chains by fleeing slavery 
and later became the first to 
die in the cause of American 
freedom. 

Several hundred people, 
white, Black and Asian, 
including local politicians, 
participated in naming a 
small bridge at Cochituate 
Brook in Attucks’ honor. The 
bridge stands near the grist 
mill where he once worked as 
a slave. On a chill, windy 
Sunday afternoon, a group of 
Native Americans sang tradi- 
tional songs and recited the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Massachuseuck language. 

Early on the morning of March 5, 1770, about 60 
demonstrators confronted an outpost of British troops, 
two regiments of whom had been occupying Boston 
since 1768. Among the leaders and first to fall was 
Crispus Attucks, a 47-year-old sailor and rope maker. Of 
both African-American and Native American ancestry, 
Attucks had been a fugitive in Boston for 20 years. 

These heroes of the Boston Massacre have long had a 
controversial reputation in Massachusetts. John 
Adams, later to become president of the U.S., served as 
defense lawyer for the Redcoats, who were charged with 



Black/Red View 


Henry Louis Gates and Africa today 


by John Alan 


(Continued from page 1) 

not trying to make a stagnant principle out of the veil. 
Instead, he was dialectically recording a fluid revolution- 
ary situation, relating “Algerian women’s resistance in a 
way that can be remembered, recalled, and corrected by 
women in their present quests for self-actualization” (350). 

The debate on women’s liberation is the most exciting 
section of the book, framed as it is by the voices of Algerian 
women liberationists. Zouligha, described as an activist, 
writes movingly of the silences that pervade an Algeria ter- 
rorized by armed Islamist groups, but she warns that it is 
not enough to simply oppose religious fundamentalism. 
Those “women’s associations who limited themselves to 
the struggle against the Islamists ended up allying them- 
selves with the state power” (366). 

ANEW HUMANISM 

The issues Zouligha raises are key to understanding the 
dialectic of revolution for which Fanon was reaching. As 
Nigel Gibson writes, “in contrast to an ‘Islamic’ nation, 
Fanon posited not simply secularism but a ‘new human- 
ism’” (29). This concept is taken up by Lou Turner and 
John Alan in an excerpt from the News and Letters pam- 
phlet, Frantz Fanon, Soweto & American Black Thought. 
They stress that the culture that mattered to Fanon was 
not an invented Black past or idyllic utopia, but the new 
ideas and new human relations forged in revolution: “lb 
Fanon, culture without revolution lacks substance” (117). 

Postcolonial theorist Homi Bhabha takes a dimmer 
view of Fanon’s humanism, which he dismisses as being 
“as banal as it is beatific,” reductively equating this 
humanism to psychological categories like “overcompensa- 
tion” (191). Edward Said traces the logic in Fanon’s 
humanism, though he fears it has been “too strenuous for 
the new postcolonial states to actualize” (213). 

Nigel Gibson understands Fanon’s humanism as the 
dialectic pulse of “the social and democratic processes of 
becoming historical protagonists” (435). He contends that 
Fanon saw decolonization as the process of how a “culture 
becomes reinvigorated as a fighting culture.. .(which) 
rather than valorize ‘tradition’ seeks to forge totally new 
relations between people” (420). 

Such an engaged battle of ideas marks the entire book 
and Fanon’s legacy. For instance, the relationship of vio- 
lence and revolution that Fanon developed theoretically is 
often taken as a blanket justification for violence. But 
Fanon was a dialectician and a revolutionary: all actions 
take place in the context of concrete historic particulari- 
ties. Thus, he writes that the uprisings against colonialism 
are “not a treatise on the universal, but the untidy aflfir- 

Toxic whitewash 

Memphis, Tenn. — The Black community around 
the Defense Depot has been fighting its contamination 
since they found out it is on the Superfund list of toxic 
sites. Since the first “health assessment” by the Agency for 
Tbxic Substances and Disease Registiy in 1995, Defense 
Depot Memphis Tfenn.-Concemed Citizens Committee has 
been fighting to have a real health assessment done. 
ATSDR held a public comment session on the draft of a 
new assessment last month. With the meeting held out- 
side the community, only a handful of residents showed, 
but each blasted the whitewash of the Depot’s toxic 
racism. 

Kevin Clay, a member of DDMT-CCC, set the tone 
when he said: “The assessment is a sham and based on a 
pack of lies. Why don’t you hear what we’re saying? You 
have to knock on some doors to find out about people’s 
health. You didn’t do it. Missing from all your maps of 
drainage from the Depot is the drainage ditch at Boyle 
and Hays. Nothing about this is real. You’re taking inade- 
quate information and coming to an erroneous conclu- 
sion.” He recited more evidence given by local residents 
but never followed up on by ATSDR. 

Doris Bradshaw, president of DDMT-CCC, was so out- 
raged that she demanded that the group’s name be strick- 
en from the report: “I see our organization slandered. I’m 
done with cooperating. Why were you trying to get credi- 
bility on our backs? I know the tactics ATSDR uses to 
divide and conquer a community.” 

Bradshaw and Clay recounted numerous incidents of 
toxic exposures over the years, refuting the assessment’s 
rosy picture. Community residents also told of the horri- 
ble working conditions Black workers at the Depot had 
had to endure and that they had brought the toxins home 
and exposed their children. 

Franklin Dmitryev from News and Letters Committees 
pointed out that “with over 100 chemicals identified at the 
site, there are no data to determine effects of exposure to 
some of them and almost zero to determine effects of expo- 
sure to combinations of them. But the assessment uses 
‘comparison’ levels based only on wild guesses to conclude 
that there can be no harm to people. Uncertainty is 
stressed when it means that we can’t be sure anyone was 
harmed, but uncertainty is downplayed when it means we 
can’t be sure people are not harmed. Over and over the 
report says there is no proof of hazard. 

“There are two different world views. One is the com- 
munity’s and workers’ knowledge from experience that 
they suffer tremendous health problems and that the 
Depot has been lying to them for years. The other is that 
of bureaucrats and ‘experts,’ who each look at their own 
jurisdiction and explain away all the problems.” 

Since it became clear that the government was inter- 
ested only in public relations and not the truth, the com- 
munity members walked out, leaving the bureaucrats to 
twiddle their thumbs. 

—Terry Moon and Franklin Dmitryev 


The recent PBS documentary on Harvard University 
professor Heniy Louis Gates Jr.’s grand tour of Black 
Africa was undoubtedly, for many, an “eye opener.” It 
revealed that Black people living in regions south of the 
Sahara Desert created great civilizations and had a major 
influence on the creation and development of the ancient 
Egyptian civilization. 

Gates was very credible in his pursuit of hidden Black 
civilizations. He interviewed an Italian archeologist work- 
ing in the Sudan, who had no difficulty showing that the 
Black people of the Nubia, today’s Sudan, were intimately 
involved in the creation of the great Egyptian civilization. 
Gates visited the ruins of an old city and an ancient library 
still filled with crumbling manuscripts in West Africa. In 
South Africa he found a white historian who agreed that 
the ancient stone ruins of Zimbabwe were once the seat of 
a great African civilization. 

Gates also took a remarkable journey into rugged areas 
of Ethiopia in hope of finding the Ark, the chest in which 
the ancient Hebrews kept the tablets of their law. He did- 
n’t find the Ark, but he did find the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at a mass baptismal rite. The Archbishop and 
Dr. Gates mused about the implications of the ancient 
break of the Coptic Church from the main line of 
Christianity. 

There is nothing wrong with uncovering the significant 
role Africans have played in human history. However, that 
alone is not enough since it has no power in the crucial bat- 
tle to roll back the sea of poverty now extending from 
Ethiopia to South Africa. This poverty and the social havoc 
it has caused, plus the droughts and the floods, now threat- 
en the lives of millions of people. Africa can expect only a 
minimal amount from the U.S. and Europe, as was indi- 


imprisoned for life? 

For the Mothers, Brothers, Sisters and loved 
ones of those imprisoned, lifers in particular: 

Within the system there should be a window of 
hope for a prisoner’s future. The life termer should 
have a point of release, a goal where freedom can be 
won without any attempt to break the spirit! A life 
sentence should not be a death sentence, locked 
away without a key for release. The governor of the 
State of California has the last word at the parole 
board. But if you should be judged by an audience of 
your peers in a jury hearing, why not at a parole 
hearing as well? 

Political views or remorse determines the exis- 
tence of prisoners, who seem treated as animals 
while the state hasn’t a concrete goal of achievement 
for those releases. Remorse in most cases is only a 
matter of opinion, a judgment call many times based 
on prejudices of race and class. 

Rebellion for many prisoners can mean survival, 
while remorse can equal guilt. What about those 
that maintain innocence in relationship to convic- 
tion? Or those who are forced to do things which 
prison forces upon an individual where in reality 
violence is the environment of imprisonment? 
Prison reform is destroyed; punishment is the high- 
est law; the system has created a monster. Its own 
destruction is growing within prison walls for social, 
human freedom. —Gene Ford 


the murder of Attucks and four other protesters. Adams 
called the demonstrators a murderous, unruly mob. 
Over the years some have viewed them with condescen- 
sion. After decades of struggle by Boston’s African- 
American community, a statue in honor of Attucks and 
the others was erected on the Boston Commons. The 

actual site of the massacre 
lies unmarked except by a cir- 
cle of cobblestones in the 
pavement. 

You may think these are 
controversies of long ago, but 
in February 2000 a few viru- 
lent local anti-Attucks cam- 
paigners denounced the pro- 
testers of 1770, who were of 
Irish, English, Black and 
Native American origin, as 
“hard drinking thugs” and 
“vulgar ruffians.” This peren- 
nial outcry is nothing less 
than “racist and patronizing,” 
according to Edwina Weston-Dyer, a descendant of 
slaves and chairwoman of the Framingham Historical 
Commission’s African-American Historical Committee. 

Boston has a long history of both abolitionism and 
racism. In the decades since the notorious school busing 
riots of 1976, African-American and Irish- American 
Bostonians, including residents of the overcrowded 
“triple-deckers” in Southie and Dorchester, have 
increasingly realized their common struggles. And 
Framingham, surrounded by mostly white suburbs, is a 
diverse, working-class and middle-class, multiethnic 
and multiracial city. Today it also has a bridge named 
for Crispus Attucks. —Mitch Kamen 


cated by the slow and halfway aid those countries gave to 
the people of Mozambique after the recent devastating 
flood. 

It is important to recognize that the contingency of 
nature’s violence is not the primary creator of Africa’s 
social problems. Those problems have their origin in the 
fact that the African masses are denied the right, as Karl 
Marx put it, to establish in Nature their own world. 

This is not a theoretical abstraction. For example, three 
decades after the African revolutions the white descendants 
of European settlers are still the owners and managers of a 
major portion of the natural resources in the former 
European colonies. In Zimbabwe Blacks are 99.4% of the 
population, but the white minority owns 70% of the land. In 
South Africa Blacks are 76% of the population, and the 
white minority owns 85% of the land. This white minority 
also owns or runs the major capitalist enterprises in South 
Africa, where the Black unemployment rate is 40%. 

This Black and white relationship in Africa has been 
politically stabilized by governments which are predom- 
inantly Black and had promised the African masses that 
they would lead them to freedom and away from the 
exploitation of colonization. After more than 30 years of 
postcolonial rule this promise has not been realized. 
Neo-colonialism has integrated Africa into the world 
economy. However, this situation cannot exist peacefully 
forever. A new revolutionary spirit is bound to burst 
forth in opposition. 

Professor Henry Louis Gates and his colleagues at 
Harvard have long been engaged in showing that non- 
European people have made great contributions to the 
European civilization. They have avoided looking at the 
essential problem of history, which is humanity’s struggle 
for freedom, that is, construction of a non-exploitative, 
humanist society. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


New Afrikan prisoner on race and class 


Editor’s note: In response to our invitation to readers 
to respond to Raya Dunayevskaya’s Archives column in 
the January -February 2000 issue of News & Letters, 
“Revisiting ‘Black Power,’ Race and Class,” New Afrikan 
political prisoner Mi Khalid Abdullah has sent us the 
following analysis (which we regretfully had to excerpt 
for space). As part of the continuing dialogue and debate 
on this crucial question for today’s liberation movement, 
we will publish future responses in subsequent issues. 

Raya Dunayevskaya wrote a thesis from the Marxist- 
Humanist perspective which was presented to the 
September 1966 Convention of News and Letters 
Committees on “Black Power,’ Race and Class.” News 
and Letters revisited the issue in their January- 
February 2000 issue of News & Letters that I’ve read 
and want to revisit myself and hopefully stimulate some 
serious dialogue on. With the ever increasing New 
Afrikan (Black), Latino, Native American (First 
Nations) and other peoples of color being incarcerated at 
alarming rates, and as the jobs shrink and the workers 
become more divided and splintered, and as corpora- 
tions dominate more and more of the economic pie, thus 
creating a limited and unfair market, it is imperative to 
revisit the Black Power Movement and the issue of Race 
and Class. 

RACE AND CLASS 

In her analysis, Raya Dunayevskaya commented on 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) that Stokely Carmichael (Kwame Ture) was 
chairman of and remarked how Ture spoke of there 
being a “white psyche,” and that this “white psyche is 
part of the white fear-guilt complex resulting from the 
slave revolts.” This comment was made at a time when 
Black people were seeking to find ways to develop a new 
consciousness from the old consciousness of tolerance 
and acceptance of white supremacy. What Ture was 
doing was trying to develop a statement, a doctrine that 
would enhance Black Pride and reverse the inferior 
nonaggressive attitude that Blacks have long held inter- 
nally towards any white authority, by using reverse psy- 
chology on the minds of the Black masses. In other 
Words, Ture was instilling the concept of Black Pride in 
order to stimulate and empower a dormant Black mass 
to become a powerful Black mass forging forward to 
develop their agenda. 

We must understand and recognize that at the time 
Ture and SNCC were in operation the U.$. -government 
was doing its best to destroy all forms of Civil Black 
Protests. The old vanguard of the Civil Rights 
Movement was losing steam as more and more Blacks 
were beginning to doubt Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
philosophy of “nonviolence” and tolerance. Ture was 
trying to interject a new force of power into the Black 
psyche. Thus, Ture used the concept of “white psyche” to 
instill in the minds of Blacks that “all whites” are part 
of a collective, and that we should view “all whites” as 
the enemy; at the same time, he did not take into con- 
sideration that this is historically untrue and actually 
counterproductive in building a mass, broad-based 
movement to defeat racism. 

The premise of Black Power (though its concepts have 
good points) did not go deep enough to sustain itself 
because Black Power alone cannot fuel or change kapi- 
talism. And it is kapitalism which was, and is, the fuel 
for racism to keep the people divided along race and 
class lines. What is missing in this discussion of Ture 
and Dunayevskaya’s analysis is the fact that racism was 
created to justify the stealing of vital resources in Afrika 
and the building of the European empire and 
Amerikkka. In order to extract the resources there had 
to be a justification for this in order to subjugate mass- 
es of people and reduce them to mere “things” and 
“property” so that the humyn psyche can accept or con- 
dition itself to dehumynize another living humyn. 
Racism was created to do just that. Now when we look 
at Ture’s comment in this light, it is not hard to see why 
he made them (flawed as they were) to a people that 
have met nothing but institutional racism and econom- 
ic injustice for hundreds of years. 

As for whites having this “guilt complex” for their 
treating Blacks as they did/do, I doubt that this is true. 
Furthermore, guilt had nothing to do with the equation. 
Greed did. However, when we probe further into Ture’s 
“white psyche” concept, we must ask ourselves whether 
or not this psyche exists or to what degree does it exist? 
We only have to look about us to understand that there 
is a certain psyche that has been drilled into people’s 
minds about Blacks and vice versa. This has become so 
ingrained that it does reach the level of invading one’s 
psyche; and this is, perhaps, what Ture was referring to 
but added more to it thus weakening his argument by 
professing . that “all whites are part of the collective 
white Amerikkka.” 

Dunayevskaya was correct when she stated, “[t]o fur- 
ther insist that ‘whatever their political persuasion’, ‘all 
whites’ are ‘part of the collective white America’ so that 
the U.S. has ‘180 nlillion racists’ is to blur the class line 
which cuts across the race divisions as well as to muffle 
the philosophy of total freedom which has created a sec- 
ond America.” This I can agree with. We cannot say that 
“all whites” are racist any more than we can say that 
“all Blacks” hate whites. There is no clear “all or noth- 
ing” line here. There are always degrees and shades. 
However, Ture’s comments about the “white psyche” 
cannot be readily dismissed as baseless. 

What I mean by this is that whites do have a certain 
psyche about Black people. Even the most well intended 


white person in Amerikkka has a degree of the “white 
psyche” which pervades even when they denounce its 
existence. For example, to be white in Amerikkka is to 
have a certain amount of privilege. This can’t be denied. 
There is a different concept or thought used for the poor 
white viewed by the wealthy white. Nevertheless, all 
Blacks are viewed in a similar manner regardless of 
educational, financial or political status. This is so 
because its basic foundation was formed by racism and 
it shows daily. It is shown on TV, in movies, ads, 
employment, housing, education, etc. It is a fact of life. 
This, in and of itself, will have an effect on one’s psyche 
regardless who is the dominant race. 

ABOLITIONISM AND MARXISM 

I disagree with Dunayevskaya’s comment that “the 
most remarkable organization this country had ever 
seen [was] the Abolitionists.” The Abolitionists had 
flaws even as they preached for the abolition of slavery. 
The flaws were that though people argued for the end of 
slavery, they were not willing to see that “ALL forms of 
Slavery” be “hereby and forever uprooted.” Once the 
Civil War ended, where were the Abolitionists? Their 
concepts were limited to ending chattel slavery and 
failed to go further. This is why so many freed slaves 
returned to their old plantations. They had nowhere to 
go but back to their former slave owners and, in fact, 
were still SLAVES, only freed on paper. That is the dis- 
tinction. The Abolitionists did not press to see that jus- 
tice prevail beyond bondage, beyond the chains; nor did 
they continue to further reverse the ills of slavery dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period. 

Further, many of the Abolitionists who lived in the 
North REFUSED to have freed ex-slaves living in their 


Revolutionary Prisoners Speak! Selected prisoner cor- 
respondence: 1998-1999 (Chicago: News & Letters, 1999) 

In 1903, Jack Loijdon wrote that “no economic argu- 
ment, no lucid demonstration of the logic and inevitable- 
ness of Socialism affects me as profoundly and convinc- 
ingly as I was first affected on the day when I first saw 
the walls of the Social Pit rise around me, and felt myself 
slipping down, down, into the shambles at the bottom.” 

London’s conversion came after spending 30 days in 
the Erie County Jail for vagrancy in 1894. What makes 
his articles such as “Pinched: A Prison Experience” and 
“The Pen: Long Days in a County Penitentiary” so inter- 
esting is the similarities with today’s prisoners. 

Years ago, in-house prison publications offered a 
view— if somewhat censored— of what was going on 
inside U.S. prisons. We have read memorable treatises 
of prison life from such notables as George Jackson, 
Eldridge Cleaver, and Mumia Abu-Jamal; Jack Abbott, 
in 1981, gave a glimpse of 
the true purpose of prisons. 

It should not be surpris- 
ing, then, that prison publi- 
cations are practically 
nonexistent in today’s polit- 
ical atmosphere. For if 
those voices were heard it 
might give pause to those 
who feel that prisons are 
truly the answers to soci- 
ety’s myriad problems. 

One is drawn to the simi- 
larities of Jack Abbott’s 
“State-raised convict” from 
In the Belly of the Beast 
(1981), and “State Raised” 

(30) in Revolutionary 
Prisoners Speak (RPS). It 
reminds us that, after 
almost 20 years, nothing 
has really changed: “I sat 
here years at a time with a 
wounded spirit, broken 
heart, and a wandering 
mind, asking why, why, 
why.” 

It brings to mind the real 
need for publications such 
as RPS: to remind people 
that prisons are not simply 
a problem of a culture deal- 
ing with its vision of law and order. It is also a people 
problem, people who do more than sit around and con- 
template their next crime— as some would have others 
believe— people who do question themselves and their 
environment for days, weeks, and years on end, bounc- 
ing those questions— like echoes— off of the walls of 
rooms which they know more intimately than many peo- 
ple know their own children. 

Prison walls, gates, and cells do not restrict a person’s 
thoughts. One writer in RPS writes about the war being 
waged against America’s youth, screaming— as much as 
one can scream with the written word— “WE MUST 
STOP THIS MADNESS!” (32). Another warns us about 
George W. Bush well before he announced his bid for the 
presidency, when, after reading Solzhenitsyn’s One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, he comments, “I was 
immediately impressed with how humane and benevo- 
lent the vicious Stalinist prison was in comparison with 
the Texas prison system today!” (20). 

What affects the Community-at-large affects the pris- 


neighborhoods and, in fact, the Northern states became 
just as prejudiced as the Southerners were, but used a 
different approach. The truth of this is glaringly evident 
today. I am not indicting the Abolitionists, however, but 
presenting the facts as they should be given for more 
critical thinking and analysis. Yet, I agree with 
Dunayevskaya when she says, “the Bourbon South not 
only failed to brainwash all the [white] people, but a 
very important section was inspired by the slave 
revolts....” But the “too few” who were not brainwashed 
weren’t enough then and aren’t enough today to stop the 
deeply rooted racism that prevails, nor change the 
STILL EXISTING “white skin privilege myth” which is, 
when we boil it all down, a psychological phenomenon, 
or psyche. 

Dunayevskaya ties the Abolitionists and Karl Marx 
together by stating, “the affinity of his ideas and theirs 
should have revealed how indigenous, how deep were 
the American roots of Marxism.” If the Amerikkkan 
roots were “deep” then how is it that the kapitalists 
were not only controlling the economy but creating eco- 
nomic class divisions among the people and fueling the 
continuation of racism? 

BLACK-WHITE LABOR UNITY, 1930S AND NOW 

Raya Dunayevskaya suggested that it was necessary 
that Blacks integrated with the white labor movement 
and that Kwame Ture was wrong when he advocated 
the separation of the races. Again, it is true that Blacks 
fought with whites to obtain fair labor benefits and 
wages, but what is not true is that white workers fought 
just as hard for the Black labor force. It is a sad fact that 
if the white worker has problems with management, the 
(Continued, on page Jl) 


oner as well. “Each Texas prisoner,” one writer com- 
ments, “costs taxpayers over $24,000 a year and pro- 
duces very little. For the same $24,000 a capitalist can 
hire a more productive free worker, and install modem 
machines, that will result in productivity] 10 or more 
times more efficient than TDCJ prisoners” (19). 

It is prisoners who often shout the loudest about 
money spent on building new prisons, while schools 
scrape and beg for a tenth of those monies to simply 
make their schools safe for their students. In RPS, it is 
a prisoner who says, “The distinctive character of capi- 
talism is that it reduces all human relations to the dic- 
tates of value production” (53). Another prisoner 
reminds us: “The things we produce now appear to 
define who we are and how we relate to one another. 
This, of course, denies all of us our individuality and 
forces us to see ourselves in relation to production 
rather than each other” (44). 

Charles Dickens once wrote, after a visit to Eastern 
Penitentiary in Penn- 
sylvania, “Over the head 
and face of every prisoner 
who comes into this melan- 
choly house, a black hood is 
drawn; and in this dark 
shroud, an emblem of the 
curtain dropped between 
him and the living 
world.. .[H]e is a man buried 
alive;- to be dug out in the 
slow round of years; and in 
the meantime dead to 
everything but torturing 
anxieties and horrible 
despair.” 

The black veil is now the 
omnipresent threat of 
“supermax”; the shroud is 
the absence of reality with- 
in a stark, mind-numbing 
soundproofed room. What 
one reads in RPS is only a 
selection of letters and 
essays by prisoners 
received by News and 
Letters Committees. The 
writing might seem modest 
when compared to Dickens, 
but that makes it all the 
more compelling. Each 
writer realizes that the con- 
cept of freedom does not exist at the prison gate, if the 
society itself is not free. It is simply a tradeoff of one 
prison for the uncertain realities of another. 

In reading RPS, do so with an open mind. Forget, for 
a moment, that the writers are incarcerated; ignore the 
political meanderings and rhetoric of the hired assas- 
sins of individual thought, the prisoncrats who would 
shout the loudest of ridding the community of the “crim- 
inal elements in our society,” and who just as easily vote 
to place toxic waste dumps into a community composed 
of minorities; who allow workers to die in unsafe work- 
ing conditions; who would rather spend 50 million dol- 
lars on a supermax prison than one million dollars to 
upgrade a school in the inner city. If such a criminal ele- 
ment needs to be uprooted from a society, then prisoners 
are very much at the forefront of the concept “revolution 
in permanence.” For only with that philosophy, only 
with the philosophy of a humanistic approach to the 
dialectic, will criminality on all levels cease to exist. 

—Robert Taliaferro 
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South America movements confront array of contradictions 
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The answer, it seems, is that the U.S. correctly perceives 
that these cases are not just about Pinochet, Tferry Ward, 
or Ricardo Anderson. They are about a growing revolt that 
is threatening to shake up what is left of the “stability” the 
U.S. is so intent on maintaining, at any cost, throughout 
the hemisphere. 

REMOBILIZATION IN ARGENTINA 

Argentina is the proof of this. On Feb. 24 at the Plaza de 
Mayo in Buenos Aires, the same place where the Madres 
de la Plaza de Mayo have been clamoring for justice for 22 
years and continue to do so, 50,000 workers came out to 
fight the labor reform imposed by the new president 
Fernando de la Rua. 

This program, designed to impress the IMF, lengthens 
probationary periods and allows companies to sidestep 
unions by letting them negotiate salaries directly with 
individual workers. After it was passed, the IMF approved 
a line of credit of $7.4 billion over three years with the stip- 
ulation that it be used only to avoid a serious crisis. 

That crisis is brewing rapidly. The workers at the march 
carried banners denouncing the reform and the IMF. But 
their deepest anger was reserved for the leaders of the 
General Confederation of Labor (CGT) who helped the pres- 
ident negotiate the reform. During the past decade these 
stooges approved all of former president Carlos Menem’s 
measures to throw out many important labor victories. 

Now there is a genuine opposition within the CGT. They 
have organized joint actions, like the February march, 
with the independent Argentine Workers- Union (CTA), 
which itself has become more radical after massive demon- 
strations in December in the northern province of 
Corrientes. Those protests, which developed as a result of 
several thousand state workers being denied months of 


The current exhibit in New York City of horrifying pho- 
tos of lynchings in America has drawn unexpectedly large 
numbers of parents bringing their children to learn of the 
hideous past of this country. Yet the shocking acquittal of 
the four New York policemen who murdered Amadou 
Diallo in the Bronx last year has become proof that Black 
people can still be lynched in the U.S. with impunity. 

That this is not an aberration but proof of the current 
lynch-law mentality that pre- 
vails today in New York City 
was revealed five days after 
that acquittal, by the police 
murder of another unarmed 
Black youth, Malcolm 
Ferguson, two blocks from 
Diallo’s doorstep. And no more 
than two weeks later, by the 
police murder of yet another 
unarmed young Black man, 

Patrick Dorismond. 

Who were these three 
unarmed Black men killed by 
Mayor Giuliani’s plainclothes 
police in 13 months? Amadou 
Diallo was 22 years old, a 
street peddler by trade, who 
was standing in his own doorway when a team of four 
burly special unit “crime fighters” descended on him and, 
as he was reaching for his wallet, unleashed 41 bullets at 
him, 19 of which struck his slight body. 

Malcolm Ferguson was 23, lived in the South Bronx 
and had been one of the outraged crowd that had demon- 
strated in front of Amadou Diallo’s doorway on learning of 
the acquittal, shouting “murderers” at the police. Five 
days later, he had allegedly “run” when another plain- 
clothes “crime team” pushed two of his friends against a 
wall to frisk them, was chased, and shot once in the head 
as he grappled with his pursuer. 

Patrick Dorismond, the son of Haitian immigrants, 
was 26, worked as a security guard at a bar and was hail- 
ing a cab in the street after his shift when an undercover 
cop, trying to engage him in a sting operation, asked to 
buy drugs and was rebuffed. Within moments, Dorismond 
was shot dead. 

True to form, Mayor Giuliani demonized each viciously: 
Amadou Diallo brought on the fusillade of 41 bullets by 
“acting suspiciously.” Malcolm Ferguson invited the bullet 
in his head by running away from the plainclothes cops 
when they wanted to frisk him. To prove Patrick 
Dorismond had a “criminal record” which contained “rele- 
vant facts the people have a right to know,” Giuliani 
released it. The public record turned out to consist of two 
minor disorderly conduct violations. Especially outra- 
geous was Giuliani’s release of an arrest report from 1987, 
despite the fact that Dorismond was then a juvenile and 
the case file had been sealed by the court. 

Dorismond’s funeral procession was transformed into a 
spontaneous march for justice when thousands poured out 
for the funeral and marched up Flatbush Avenue, many 
singing impromptu Haitian songs. 

RULE OF FEAR 

Aggressive street policing in New York began shortly 
after Giuliani’s election in 1993. Thousands have been 
subjected over the years since then to demeaning stop and 
frisk tactics for no other reason than the color of then- 
skin. The pattern which the New York special crimes units 
called ‘We own the night” and the Black community 
knows as an “dccupying army” has been instituted just as 
aggressively in other large cities. In both .Philadelphia 


pay, brought down the right-wing provincial government 
and left two workers dead and dozens injured. 

It is impossible to say where this movement will lead in 
the coming months and years. What is certain is that 
nobody has any idea how to bring these countries out of the 
economic crises they’re in, one proof being the strings 
attached to Argentina’s new IMF loan that show these 
financiers to be bracing for the worst. 

While Argentina presents the hope of a serious new 
labor movement on the rise, the events in Ecuador since 
the beginning of the year reveal a mass movement that has 
already unraveled. 

THE CRISIS IN ECUADOR 

The first week of January began with a series of protests 
demanding the resignation of President Jamil Mahuad as 
he announced the dolarization of Ecuador’s economy. This 
plan, so far fetched that even the IMF wasn’t thrilled with 
it, is supposed to stem the free fall of the sucre, which was 
devalued an incredible 197% in 1999, a 61% inflation rate, 
and turn the tide of poverty that the government says 
afflicts 60-80% of the population. 

All of the actors in the drama made themselves heard 
that first week: thousands of students came out in Quito on 
Jan. 5 and were attacked by the police, Mahuad declared a 
state of emergency the next day, and 15,000 transit work- 
ers answered with a strike that brought the port city of 
Guayaquil to a near standstill three days later. Not to be 
left out was the U.S. State Department, which called to 
express its full support for the Harvard-trained economist 
Mahuad and his military. 

All eyes, however, were on the indigenous movement. 
For ten years the Quichuas, Shiwiars, Achuars, arid others 
who make up the indigenous population of the country 
(40% of the 12.5 million population) have developed their 


and Los Angeles it has led to a practice of brutality and 
corruption in the name of “fighting crime” which has now 
reached such proportions that investigation could no 
longer be avoided. (See “Rampart scandal,” page 1.) 

Chicago just wrote the most recent “case history” of the 
rampant police- killings when Arthur Hutchinson, a 40- 
year-old homeless man, was shot dead with a bullet in his 
chest for panhandling near a Chicago transit station. The 

preliminary investigation by 
police determined that the 
officer acted “appropriately.” 
The threatening “shiny 
object” in the dead man’s 
hand turned out to be a din- 
ner fork. Last summer a cell 
phone was mistaken by an 
officer in the hand of LaTanya 
Haggerty for which she was 
shot dead after exiting a car 
that had been chased for a 
traffic violation. 

FIGHTING INJUSTICE 

“Racial profiling” surely is 
involved in the fact that Black 
men are jailed at 12 times the 
rate of white men, and that no less than one-third of Black 
men in their 20s are now under the control of what they 
rightly call the “criminal (IN)justice system.” Moreover 
what demands the deepest probing is the fact that the 
same week Amadou Diallo’s killers were acquitted and set 
free, the number of people in U.S. prisons and jails sur- 
passed two million. 

While none of the presidential contenders show any 
concern for the depth of the crises confronting this coun- 
try, Black America especially, Amadou Diallo’s murder 
and the outrage at the acquittal of his murderers has 
energized the many movements that have been demand- 
ing a very different kind of future. Opposition to police 
abuse has taken many forms. 

The movement is not only national but multiethnic and 
crisscrosses with those working out solidarity with pris- 
oners throughout the land, the effort to free Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, and the struggle against the death penalty. In 
Illinois, a growing anti-death penalty movement forced a 
Republican governor who favors the death penalty to 
declare a moratorium on executions after 13 wrongly con- 
victed men on Death Row had to be released. 

The need to. uproot such a dehumanized society as we 
live in has become clearer with each outrage. One Black 
prisoner wrote N&L to ask if the moratorium “really mat- 
ters in a country where the death penalty can be carried 
out arbitrarily, capriciously, and with no real fear of 
reprisals, right in the community?” He added, “We lost 
our claim to a civilized existence the first time a fortress 
was thrown up, a dungeon added and the first prisoner 
was placed in that dark hole in chains.” The discussions 
about the need for a total uprooting that we have received 
from prisoners and that you have read in the pages of 
News & Letters, show the development of the most revo- 
lutionary force of all— the mind of the oppressed. 

As we put it in our Marxist-Humanist Perspectives for 
1999-2000: “The challenge is to develop just such an active 
relationship between philosophy and revolution in all the 
emerging struggles. One of the most vibrant is the move- 
ment against police abuse.. .The intermerging of these 
movements brings out the need to wage the struggle on 
the level of changing the whole of society, and shows the 
todayness of the category of Black Masses as Vanguard of 
the American revolution.” 


organizations, the strongest of which is the Confederation 
of Indigenous .Nationalities of Ecuador (Conaie). 

January was to mark the high point of that decade of 
struggle as a sizable proportion of the indigenous peoples 
was expected to descend upon the capital in the coming 
weeks, explicitly to bring down the government. Ricardo 
Ulcuango, vice president of Conaie, spoke in that first 
week of the aim of the movement: “The resignation of 
Mahuad is no magical medicine, for we are out to estab- 
lish a government of the people, a direct participation in 
decision making.” 

At first it seemed as if the state of emergency might 
work: the students and workers were being gassed in the 
capital and Guayaquil, and 35,000 troops fanned out to the 
principal arteries to block the Conaie marches. Even as the 
oil workers union announced the beginning of an “admin- 
istrative strike” that they promised would grow until pro- 
duction itself was halted, the government’s slogan on Jan. 
17 was still “the movement has not eluded our control.” 

The next day, however, tens of thousands of Indians 
began arriving in the capital. Over the next few days every 
province was reporting work stoppages, and the marches 
through Quito grew to be 50,000 strong. In the evenings a 
gathering of many organizations, called the People’s 
Parliament, reviewed the day’s activities and planned the 
next. The government’s tone also began to change; the 
Indians, they said, could stay in Quito as long as they liked 
if they “respect order and understand that the president 
was constitutionally elected.” 

CONAIE HEADS, DIVERTS REVOLT 

It was Conaie’s finest moment as the revolution, it 
seemed, was at hand. As the hour of the government’s fall 
neared, however, it became apparent that the ruling class, 
along with the U.S., were not the only ones fearful of the 
mass movement; Conaie was, too. 

Up to this point Conaie’s stated aim was the dissolution 
of the judicial, congressional, and executive branches of 
government. Conspicuously absent from their vision was 
any mention of the military, which, not so coincidentally, 
enjoys popular support in Ecuador. 

On Jan. 19, after a march of some 5,000 Indians that led 
first past the presidential palace then to the Ministry of 
Defense, Conaie called for the intervention of the armed 
forces “in order to prevent a social upheaval of unforeseen 
consequences.” Antonio Vargas, president of Conaie, along 
with other Indian leaders, met that day with the head of 
the armed forces, Carlos Mendoza, to present him with 
their plan for a “junta of national salvation.” 

At the same time, the People’s Parliament issued a writ- 
ten statement, also calling for a military intervention, and 
used the very same words: “in order to prevent a social 
upheaval of unforeseen consequences.” What was not 
openly acknowledged, but what they must have known, is 
that two hours earlier large groups of students and work- 
ers were attacked by the police with tear gas as they 
attempted to march on the city center from several direc- 
tions to unite with the Indians already there. 

For its part, the military under Mendoza rejected 
Conaie’s plan the next morning. Within 24 hours, however, 
after the Conaie leadership had demanded several more 
times that the military “take a position,” a split emerged 
within the soldiers’ ranks, and on Friday afternoon hun- 
dreds of Indians, led by a colonel, Lucio Gutierrez, and 
numerous lesser officials, took control of the presidential 
palace and declared their junta to be the new government. 

The junta was originally, composed of Gutierrez, Vargas, 
and a former head of the Supreme Court, Carlos Solorzano. 
On Friday night Vargas declared to the nation: “I want to 
report that the Ecuadorian people have triumphed.” 

U.S. CONNIVANCE IN COLLAPSE 

From the U.S. came a predictably brutal annou ncement: 
“Any regime that emerges from an unconstitutional 
process will confront an economic and political isolation 
that will bring about an even greater misery to the 
Ecuadorian people.” The insane meaning of this message, 
coming from the supposed ‘leader of the free world” to one 
where 80% already live in poverty, was not lost on the 
Ecuadorian military. 

By the wee hours of Saturday morning Gutierrez had 
been replaced by Mendoza who, after spending several 
hours on the phone with unnamed officials of the U.S. 
State Department, dissolved the junta and named 
Mahuad’s Vice President Gustavo Noboa to the presidency. 

Vargas of course cried foul: “The military leadership has 
deceived us... our objective was to form a government of 
genuine democracy.” Without having united with the stu- 
dents and workers who were trying to reach them, and 
having turned to the military to assuage their fears of the 
“unforeseen consequence” of the future, there was nothing 
to do but leave the capital. 

The failure was so total that by Monday morning Quito 
had returned to “business as usual.” Not a single concrete 
victory could be pointed to other than Mahuad’s exit; in 
fact, Noboa’s first words on Saturday upon being handed 
the presidency was to assure the nation that the dolariza- 
tion scheme, which sparked the uprising, would proceed as 
planned. The U.S., which has expressed its criminal intent 
to stem any opposition, will see that it be done. 

In the short term, it is doubtful that the movement will 
recover from this defeat; in the long term, it has ho choice 
but to do so. For now, it is necessary to recognize that an 
important juncture has been reached. Any movement that 
turns to a military, whether at the. service of a ruling class 
or a populist ruler, rather than embrace the “unforeseen 
consequences” of a future noncapitalist society will never 
experience that society. 
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Campus activism points toward new development 


allow apparel companies to police their own contractors, 
instead of permitting independent monitors to inspect fac- 
tories and issue certifications bearing some degree of credi- 
bility. The recently formed Worker Rights Consortium was 
favored by the student activists as representing such an 
impartial body. 

In each case, university administrators conceded to the 
students’ demands. At the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, however, the occupying students were removed 
by force and arrested, a move which provoked further 
protest. 

In addition to the anti-sweatshop labor sit-ins, an impor- 
tant action protesting institutionalized racism took place on 
the University of Michigan’s Ann Arbor campus. A student 
group called the Students of Color Coalition occupied the 
offices of a university-sanctioned social club called 
Michigamua on Feb. 6. The club has a longstanding tradi- 
tion of both public and private rituals demeaning Native 
American culture and campaigns protesting the open secret 
of the club’s racism have gone on for a number of years. The 
activists invited students and others to take tours of the 
occupied offices to expose the club’s collection of pseudo- 
Native American paraphernalia. The occupation ended 
peacefully on March 13. 

These important campus actions are evidence of what 
may be a new post-Seattle stage of radicalization for stu- 
dent youth. The upcoming week-long protest against the 
debt servitude imposed by the International Monetary 
Fund on developing countries at the organization’s upcom- 
ing meeting in Washington, D.C. is likely to provide an 
opportunity for further radical youth activity. 

This considerable amount of creative and energetic activ- 

Albin Kurti, political prisoner 

Albin Kurti, a prominent leader of the nonviolent this court just as I do not recognize Serbia or 

resistance of Kosovar students to the anti- Albanian Yugoslavia. This court is in the service of the fascist 

education restrictions imposed by the Serbian state in regime of Slobodan Milosevic.” 
the 1990s, was sentenced to 15 years 
in prison on March 13. Kurti was 
seized in Pristina in April 1999 by 
Serb police, shortly after the com- 
mencement of the NATO bombing 
campaign. 

The 25-year-old Kurti was charged 
with inciting secessionist demonstra- 
tions and participation in terrorist 
activities in a trial which took place in 
the Serbian city of Nis. These charges 
resulted from both his student 
activism and his subsequent work as 
secretary to Adem Demaci, a political 
leader of the Kosova Liberation Army. 

He was not permitted to defend him- 
self and refused to recognize his state 
appointed lawyer. 

Kurti told the court, “I do not recog- 
nize this court, I can be tried only by a 
court of my people. I do not recognize 

New Afrikan prisoner on race and class 

(Continued from page 9) market? And do we not see TODAY that the white work- 

Black man or womyn is going to have even greater hell er in Amerikkka is fighting to have Affirmative Action 

thrown at them. Their lot will be much worse. Sure, stopped? There has never been any real unity between 

Blacks have always fought, advocated and supported Blacks and whites in terms of actual labor, i.e., jobs, 

many of the things grassroots whites have been wages, conditions, etc. And it is one’s labor that deter- 

inyolved in, but this does not mean that Blacks did this mines where a person will live, how they will live, and 

without a keen understanding that by their participa- whether or not they can afford good housing, health 

tion and struggle they too gain something, even though care and other life essentials. This has not happened, 

it will not be on the same playing field as the white The development of SNCC and what it advocated 
worker they are struggling with. cannot be underestimated or dismissed as inadequate 

Further, the white worker “used” the Black worker to merely because some of the ideas were, perhaps, off the 
help him advance his cause. This has always been the mark. When understanding the sign of the times and 

case and it is the case still. But the white worker was- the urgent need to have Black people rise up from a 

n’t concerned about real or actual justice as a whole. state of powerlessness to that of power, we must under- 
Sure, you had your exceptions, but as a rule, this was stand that things were said to motivate and stimulate 

not and is not the case. If there are to be fair relations the mind in order to get them to move forward. I do not 

in terms of one’s labor potential and earnings then we condemn' Stokely CarmichaelTKwame Ture for what he 
must also realize that from the fruits of one’s labor did. I condemn the actions of Amerikkka for what it did 
comes a way of life. This means the ability to move for- and is doing. — Ali Khalid Abdullah 

ward and rise out of the slums or poverty; but this did 
not happen for the Black man and womyn even though 
they have fought in every labor campaign. 

What is also true, and why Kwame Ture was skepti- 
cal of whites, is that when the job is hurting whites to a 
degree that they are unable to tolerate their condition, 
history shows that they immediately turn on the Black 
man, the Native American man, the man of color. The 
white laborers forget about the Black man and womyn 
who struggled with them on the picket line. They only 
see Blacks taking jobs from them. 

Must we forget that Affirmative Action, the Equal 
Opportunity Employment Act, and other similar gov- 
ernment legislation were enacted to insure that Black 
people are, at best, given an opportunity in the labor 
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41 bullets 

In an America mesmerized 
by fantasies of soaring stock 
and of heroic police saving lives, 
bursting villains, 

41 bullets punctuated the heartlessness 
of days questing for profits, 

41 bullets punctured the flesh of Amadou Diallo, 
scattered his soul on the steps of his Bronx home, 
red-splashed the respect shown to immigrants, 
blacks, workers, life 

so the eyeballs of America had to see, 

just as cops’ other bullets have torn flesh and scat- 
tered souls for decades, 

displaying a “just-us” soon forgotten 

by the media of the bottom line 

but never forgotten by the cops and their guns. 

—Sam Friedman 



by Kevin Michaels 

Anyone who was exposed to media coverage of last 
November’s massive protest against the World Trade 
Organization meeting in Seattle could see that the partici- 
pation of students was integral to the success of the event. 
Indeed, it can be said that a significant part of the ground- 
work for the protest was laid by the hard work of students 
organizing on campuses across the country to raise aware- 
ness of the predominance of abysmal conditions of labor in 
the shops which produce much of the clothing bearing U.S. 
university logos and mascots. 

The students who participated in the shutdown of the 
WTO’s proceedings returned to their campuses to find that 
large numbers of their classmates had been inspired and 
motivated by the Seattle protest and the heavy-handed 
reaction of the police. They undertook an intense round of 
meetings, discussions and video showings in order to both 
understand the event which had inspired them and to chart 
a future direction for the movement which now seems 
aware of itself and its own potential. 

The impact of these post-Seattle discussions on U.S. col- 
lege campuses seems to have been considerable. Concretely, 
it can be measured by what can only be described as a sub- 
sequent wave of sit-ins targeted at the softness of universi- 
ty administrators’ professed commitment toward pledges 
not to grant licenses to college-related apparel manufactur- 
ers which contract work to sweatshops. 

Occupations of administrative offices took place at 
schools in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. In each instance, students demanded that the 
universities disaffiliate from fair labor agreements which 


ity directed against the anti-human society that confronts 
us is an important development. It represents the potential 
for the development of a real movement against both the 
dominance of capital and the prevalence of racism. 

But this movement will also have to confront barriers to 
its development, such as an overemphasis on the potential 
for activity alone to overcome the limitations of society, or 
the strong pull towards a pragmatic adaptation to the hori- 
zons of society as it exists. If the growing numbers of young 
people involved in this remarkable activity recognize these 
barriers and are open to thinking of ways to transcend 
them, then we will be witness to a new and exciting devel- 
opment. Everyone who was fired by the events in Seattle 
should seek to make this development their goal. 

Homies Unidos under attack 

Los Angeles — Eighty people crowded into a little 
church basement in midtown Los Angeles, the night of 
March 16, in a show of support for the gang intervention 
project Homies Unidos and one of its leaders, Alex 
Sanchez. Sanchez is currently in custody at Terminal 
Island Prison, facing deportation back to El Salvador 
where he would meet an almost certain death at the 
hands of right-wing paramilitaries. 

Sanchez is a former gang member who grew tired of 
seeing his friends die young. He became the first recruit- 
ing member in L.A. for Homies Unidos, an organization 
founded in El Salvador by Magdaleno Rose Avila and 
brought to Los Angeles in 1997. “It’s about time we value 
our lives,” was his message. “Even if you made wrong 
decisions in your life, you can make a change for the bet- 
ter. Don’t become an institutional slave getting paid 13 
cents an hour in prison. It’s time to stand up for our 
rights. You have the power to change the future.” 

Sanchez earned the love and respect of gang members, 
ex-gang members, and at-risk youth in the Latino com- 
munity. Homies Unidos expanded to offer counseling, 
GED and job search programs, sex education classes, 
Thursday night Arts Expand theatre and poetry work- 
shops, and all-round support for the youth. 

“Homies Unidos is the place to be when you want to let 
go of your machismo and feel free,” wrote Gerardo Lopez 
(“Clever”) in an Arts Expand workshop. “Free from the 
gang violence, the police, the negative street, and when 
you feel hungry and want to eat. A place where you don’t 
have to look over your back in fear of getting beat.” 

The very success of Homies Unidos was threatening to 
another gang: the Rampart CRASH unit of the LAPD 
(see page 1). The cops regularly harassed the youth 
attending Arts Expand. They arrested a 14-year-old, Jose 
Rodriguez, on a murder charge, holding him in custody 
from August 1999 through March 2000, although he had 
several witnesses to attest that he was at the Arts 
Expand program at the time of the murder. 

Alex Sanchez was in the forefront of those protesting 
the harassment and arrests, and Rampart cops took 
advantage of his undocumented status to turn him in to 
immigration authorities, an act in violation of LAPD 
policy. 

The solidarity meeting united Homies mothers who 
baked tamales for the crowd and Latino/Latina teenagers 
selling Homies calendars and “Free Alex Sanchez” but- 
tons with Central American activists and anti-police bru- 
tality radicals. The church pastor spoke of the homies as 
“prophets in our midst, with an important message for 
us”; Magdaleno Rose Avila denounced the media demo- 
nization of “gang members” and called for the inclusion of 
youth harassed by the police on a civilian oversight com- 
mittee; and Oscar Sanchez read a letter from his impris- 
oned brother. 

For more information, visit the web site, 
www.homiesiuiidos.org. — M.L. 

Prop 21 ’s racist manipulation 

San Francisco — On March 8, in the wake of the dis- 
astrous electoral approval of Proposition 21 (youth gang 
initiative), a truly multinational group of around 500 
youth, and some older allies, gathered at Powell and 
Market. After a rally which included reference to the fact 
that the day was International Women’s Day and that 
young women have been in the forefront of the battle 
against 21, we took to the streets and marched up Powell, 
stopping traffic, and chanting vigorously the whole time. 
The spirit was angry, militant and very organized. 

There were many monitors, a majority of whom were 
young women, who worked positively to ensure that the 
group’s plan was followed, that people who seemed dis- 
ruptive were cooled out, and that the spirit remained 
high. Although most of the marchers didn’t know the des- 
tination, when we arrived at the San Francisco Hilton, 
which had donated funds to Prop. 21, most people got with 
the plan and entered the hotel en masse, occupying the 
entire lobby area for about an hour. The speakers, chanti- 
ng and teaching, not to mention media cameras, totally 
disrupted the Hilton’s privileged space. 

When the police gave their warning that all who 
remained would be arrested, about 100 protesters stayed. 
Most of the youth had planned this ahead of time and so 
their parents already knew what was happening. Under 
18 folks were taken to Mission Police Station and demon- 
strators joined them in front of the station to show support. 

Overall I was really moved by the combination of spirit 
and youth self-organization of this protest which I hope is 
generating a counter-statement to the ballot box’s racist 
manipulations against youth in this state. —Diana 
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Ex-KGB Putin now rules Russia { 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The March 26 Russian presidential election held no 
surprises, with Vladimir Putin winning. There were no 
other serious contenders ever since Putin's appoint- 
ment to acting-president by Boris Yeltsin on Dec. 31. 
While Putin speaks in generalities about economic and 
social issues, promising to reveal specifics by his inau- 
guration in May, he already established that his view of 
Russia's future is rooted in a centralized, militarized 
state. 

Putin's own roots in the KGB, where he operated for 
at least 15 years, are still unsevered. In 1998, Yeltsin 
appointed Putin head of the FSB, the re-named succes- 
sor to the KGB. Far from apologizing for this univer- 
sally-hated institution, which exists to sow intimida- 
tion and crush dissent, Putin has trumpeted his past at 
every opportunity. He has named a number of former 
KGB officials to influential positions in his govern- 
ment, and promised to incorporate more as he consoli- 
dates his election. As acting president, Putin initiated a 
crackdown on the independent press aimed at muzzling 
reports from the Chechen war about military losses and 
brutality against civilians. 

In part, what recommended Putin to his backers was 
his ruthless conduct, beginning last fall, of the war in 
Chechnya. In turn, Putin utilized the war in an ethnic- 
chauvinist appeal, equating criminals in Russia's cities 
to an "entire republic", Chechnya, thereby providing 
the ideological justification for the continuing extermi- 
nation campaign against all Chechens. 

Stating that Russia once was "a great powerful 

Mozambique floods 

Televisions flashed images of a handful of helicopter 
crews trying to rescue thousands of men, women and 
children stranded in trees and on rooftops by massive 
February floods in southern Africa. In this digitized- 
globalized 21st century world, the lack of a rapid inter- 
national response is criminal. Was it self-interest and 
basically a question of "will" as the main Mozambican 
newspaper editorialized: "When the west wants to inter- 
vene militarily anywhere in the world, they get there in 
record time"? 

Capitalism, globally and locally, is organically not 
"organized" to react to, ameliorate, or even prevent dis- 
asters and their consequences to human beings. The 
international Red Cross/Red Crescent, along with other 
NGOs, and the UN, all have lobbied, unsuccessfully, for 
the capitalistically-wealthy to set up funding and struc- 
tures for response to so-called "natural" disasters. 
During the Mozambique floods, it was clear that gov- 
ernment helicopters are controlled by the military. 
Nonmilitary helicopters must be leased. There is no 
such thing as "free" assistance in a disaster— be it heli- 
copters, food, medicine or shelter. 

Capitalism, globally and locally, is also responsible 
for the "un-naturalness" of recurring natural phenome- 
na. In southern Africa, environmentalists have fought 
against the destruction of wetlands. The paving over of 
one of the largest catchment areas contributed storm 
run-off that eventually spilled over into the floods in 
Mozambique. Climatologists have measured the impact 
of global warming in a marked increase of Indian Ocean 
temperature in waters that produce the cyclonic rains 
in southern Africa, and are now causing drought in 
Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa. Ironically, Africa pro- 
duces less than five percent of the world's yearly 
amount of greenhouse gasses. 

In Mozambique, it is known how many thousands of 
acres of crops and topsoil (250,000) and livestock 
(40,000) were lost, and that over 500,000 people have 
lost their homes and livelihoods. It is not yet known how 
many thousands lost their lives. 


strong state and this is not possible if we do not have 
stong armed forces," Putin began solidfying his support 
with the military and state security agencies. He 
pledged in January to raise spending for new weapons 
by 50% and to establish a technologically-trained "pro- 
fessional" sector in the armed forces. The day after his 
election, Putin lavished praise on interior ministry 
troops for the scorched-earth campaign in Chechnya. 

Determined to eradicate the anti-war opposition, 
draft evasion, and outright desertions that broke out 
during the widely-despised 1994-96 Chechen war, 
Putin has also embarked on a campaign to militarize 
the mind, especially of youth. As acting president, 
Putin introduced a number of decrees to reinstitute 
military training in all secondary schools. Students 15 
and older will undergo combat exercises and study mil- 
itary history, and youth aged 14-16 who are orphaned 
or fatherless can be drafted to serve as military 
trainees. 

On his economic direction, Putin has been abstract in 
repeating his support for free-market capitalism gov- 
erned by the "rule of law" so that there is equal oppor- 
tunity and access for all, with the "state itself being the 
guarantor." Putin has based part of his appeal to a sec- 
tor which aspires to a place in the entrepreneurial 
classes but has thus far been squeezed out. This does 
not conflict with the fact that the financial oligarchs 



Armed Russian soldiers confront Chechen voters. 


Bosnia war crimes trial 

One of the butchers of Srebrenica has been put on 
trial for genocide by the United Nations war crimes tri- 
bunal in the Hague. Gen. Radislav Krstic led soldiers 
who carried out the July 1995 premeditated and highly 
organized massacre and deportation of up to 30,000 
Bosnian Muslims. More than 7,500 men and boys who 
were killed in mass executions have never been found. 

Krstic reported to Gen. Ratko Mladic and Radovan 
Karadzic, who have also been charged with genocide but 
remain uncaptured. The tribunal has yet to win a con- 
viction for genocide during its seven year existence. 

Three Bosnian Serb commanders likewise are being 
tried for organizing and running rape camps where 
Bosnian Muslim women were systematically assaulted 
and brutalized, after Serb soldiers took over the town of 
Foca in 1992. The trial marks the first time that rape 
has been prosecuted as a crime of war. This never would 
have happened without the outcry, protests and testi- 
mony by women in Bosnia and elsewhere in the former 
Yugoslavia, and solidarity from women internationally. 


and Yeltsin and his cronies backed Putin's rise to 
power. 

Capitalistically speaking, the Russian economy 
showed some "improvement" over the last year, due to 
the drastic devaluation of the currency in 1998 and the 
recent jump in oil prices. Inflation last year was held 
down to "only" 37%. Still, Russia owes a foreign debt of 
some $166 billion, which includes leftover obligations of 
the Soviet Union. And the state owes teachers, doctors 
and other federal employees $170 million in back pay-- 
by some estimates, nearly what it cost in 1999 to wage 
war in Chechnya. 

While promising pensioners and government 
employees a 20% increase (promises also once made by 
Yeltsin but never kept), Putin has said little to the vast 
majority of Russia's workers, the underemployed and 
jobless, other than he has no intention of establishing I 
any further state welfare programs. As social divisions 
in Russia grow starker, the current ruling class may 
expect Putin to enforce "law and order" through a com- 
bination of ideology and force. 

Aftermath of Taiwan vote 

Voters on Taiwan rejected the ruling Nationalist 
Party (KMT) on March 18 by electing as president Chen 
Shui-bian. Chen and vice-president-elect Annette Lu 
were democracy activists beginning 20 years ago chal- 
lenging martial law. They have the credentials of their 
opposition, having suffered imprisonment and even 
physical retaliation by the secret police. 

In February on the eve of the election, Beijing had 
threatened drastic measures— military force— if Taiwan 
declared independence, or even indefinitely delayed 
steps toward unity. Its military posturing was less dra- 1 
matic than during the 1996 elections, when it test-fired 
missiles in nearby waters. Chen's Democratic 
Progressive Party is the party associated with indepen- 
dence for Taiwan, but that was not its campaign issue. 

A vote for Chen was the only way to oppose the corrupt 
KMT, although such was its continuing clout as a polit- 
ical machine that Chen's victory over a divided KMT 
was with just under 40% of the vote. 

The KMT had welcomed the people of Taiwan back 
from a half century of Japanese colonial rule with a 
bloody massacre on Feb. 28, 1947. Two years later three 
million soldiers, bureaucrats and hangers-on fled ahead 
of Mao Zedong's advancing army to Taiwan for refuge. 
The KMT's claim to be the legitimate government of all 
China with plans to reconquer the mainland became 
more fantastic with every passing year, But it was the ' 
pretext for controlling Taiwan with an iron hand under 
martial law and for continued U.S. bankrolling of the 
economy and military. Even today, three decades after 
Nixon's China diplomacy, the U.S. remains Taiwan's 
high-tech arms supplier. 

There i® no doubt that reunification remains a pillar 
of government policy in Beijing, now as under Mao. In 
1949 they could not not have followed the KMT to 
Taiwan, especially after the U.S. guaranteed its securi- 
ty. What undercuts the warmongering from Beijing 
today, and caused Beijing to offer more conciliatory 
words immediately after Chen's election, is not so much 
whether China has the ability to intervene, but rather 
its dependence on an inflow of foreign capital to fuel eco- 
nomic growth still projected at 8% a year. Taiwan capi- 
talists taking advantage of lower-paid workers on the 
mainland are central to that growth. 

Chen has already stated that Taiwan is not interest- 
ed in autonomy on the model of Hong Kong's return 
from colonial rule. But in the wake of his election, the 
legislature removed the ban on direct trade with the 
mainland and transport and postal connections left over 
from the half-century-old state of war. 

—Bob McGuire 


- • g — ; NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES — 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. _ 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass-activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Remembering 
Felix 
Martin 

by S. Hamer 

Ever since Felix Martin, the Labor Editor of News & 
Letters, died last year, I have been re-reading his 
“Workshop Talks” columns and other articles. As a 
Black woman worker in the Mississippi Delta, I never 
really got to know many white workers. Racism is very 
hard to get past here. Once in a while you would meet a 
white worker who was active for the union, but before 
Felix Martin I never met any who were for a total 
change, for a revolution, like he was. 

Here was a man from Kentucky who had been a 
farmer, a miner, an autoworker. From all these experi- 
ences and from what he read and studied, he believed in 
freedom for all workers. That was his whole life. He 
taught me that all great ideas come from the struggles 
^ of workers and other oppressed people to be free. 

One column that he wrote back in 1976 called “What 
is human power?” meant a lot to me. Through the eyes 
of a white autoworker in Los Angeles, he spoke to a 
Black catfish worker in the deep South. He told how two 
other workers in his plant were looking at the slogan of 
News & Letters, “Human Power is its own end,” and try- 
ing to figure out what it meant. Felix Martin told them 
the words came from Karl Marx and said: “What I 
believe he meant is that the creative power of human 
beings striving to be free is the greatest power on 
earth.” 

He states that it’s not science, industry, machines nor 
material possessions that are the measure of society, but 
instead the “power of the human being to create, to be 
whole, to have both mental and muscle power, to both 
think and act. In other words, to be total.” 

When I read this it really spoke to me. It made me 
think of us as workers at Delta Pride, who had been 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


1921 Tulsa 
race riot 
revisited 

by Lou Turner 

News of the findings and recommendations of 
Oklahoma’s Tulsa 1921 Race Riot Commission is the 
reason I am reprinting my June 1999 column, “Tulsa — 
Ethnic cleansing American style.” The international 
interest in and national controversy over what may be 
the worst race pogrom in U.S. history once again illus- 
trate the Marxist-Humanist philosophy of history that 
when it comes to the Black dimension there is no sepa- 
ration between past, present and future. 

Reactions of white Oklahomans to the Tulsa 
Commission’s recommendation that Black riot sur- 
vivors receive at least $33 million in reparations reveal 
the persistence of racial attitudes that desperately seek 
to consign Tulsa’s “ethnic cleansing” to historical forget- 
fulness. Tulsa has now inspired state commissions to 
investigate long forgotten race riots from the same peri- 
od in Sherman, Tex.; Springfield, 111.; and Elaine, Ark. 

In our era of ethnic cleansings, it is important to 
remember Tulsa, 1921. This summer, when the Tulsa 
Race Riot Commission excavates what it believes to be 
multiple mass graves where many of the estimated 300 
Blacks killed by rioting whites may be buried, it will 
not be only Tulsa, but America, that will have its ren- 
dezvous with history. 

The Tulsa race riot of 1921 capped America’s race 
wars that began with the 1917 East St. Louis riots and 
continued through the dreadful “red summer” of 1919. 
The Elaine, Ark. massacre of Black tenant farmers in 
1919, reported to have involved the deaths of over 200 
African Americans, and the 1923 total destruction of 
the Black north Florida community of Rosewood are, 
with Tulsa, monuments to this nation’s ethnic cleans- 
ings. They are also monuments to Black armed resis- 
tance. 

White America seems never to confront its genocidal 
past, only to fabricate better rationalizations - for 
repressing its memory. Because new race wars have to 
be fought, the living memory of its atrocities will only 
weaken its resolve. So the past and the present have to 
(Continued on page 8) 




Police brutality epidemic 
spurs community outrage 



Bronx high school students march against police violence in New York City in 
April. 


by Gerard Emmett 

As the new century starts to 
unfold, American society stands at a 
crossroads. The racist moral bank- 
ruptcy of Mayor Giuliani’s New York 
City and the death chambers of 
would-be President George W. 

Bush’s Texas prison gulag present 
themselves as one possible “future” 
that drips with the blood and filth of 
centuries of oppression. 

At the same time new movements 
are arising in response to the casual 
and ever-deepening brutality that 
has surrounded us today with a 
nationwide epidemic of police mur- 
ders, a racist and inhuman death 
penalty, and the cancerous growth of 
a prison-industrial complex, in short, 
a distinctively American rebirth of 
totalitarianism, “half slave and half 
free” as Abraham Lincoln once put it. 

These new opposition struggles, 
which have arisen in so many places 
around the country, are in the 
process of coalescing, of learning a 
new language and developing a new 
consciousness that can challenge America’s current reali- 
ty as fundamentally as the Abolitionists challenged slav- 
ery, or as the Civil Rights Movement challenged racism 
North and South. 

One important aspect of this challenge is addressed by 
the tremendous new movement that showed itself in the 
demonstrations against global capitalism in Seattle and 
recently Washington, D.C. It is a battle fueled in large 
part by the idealism of a new generation of youth who 
have been active in the struggle against sweatshops as 
well as in support of imprisoned Black journalist Mumia 
Abu-Jamal and who have been learning their own lessons 
about police brutality in the streets. 

REASON OF NEW VOICES 

There was a real sense of this history-in-the-making at 
recent meetings at Lehigh University and Moravian 
College in Pennsylvania. Audiences of new young activists 
heard talks by Gwen Hogan from Chicago, a Black woman 
whose husband Kelsey Hogan was killed last year by an 
off-duty Cook County corrections officer, and Ramona 
Africa of MOVE, the sole adult survivor of the May 13, 
1985 massacre of eleven MOVE children and adults by 
Philadelphia police. 

It was tremendously moving to hear the dialogue 
between Gwen Hogan and Ramona Africa which embod- 
ied the experience of the whole historic period of reaction 


against the gains of the Civil Rights Movement, exempli- 
fied by thugs like Mayor Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia and 
achieving a national expression as Reaganism. They rep- 
resented as well part of the cutting edge of struggle 
against this retrogression and made clear how central the 
development of consciousness, revolutionary conscious- 
ness, is to the logic of today’s movements. 

It is often just this kind of smaller-scale discussion that 
is not only fueling the larger and more high profile demon- 
strations but is one of the most significant aspects in deep- 
ening the movement’s self-understanding. For example, 
mass outrage lent a high profile to the killing of Tyisha 
Miller in Riverside, Cal. and led to a series of “investiga- 
tions” that parallel the “hearings” held in the Chicago 
police killings of LaTanya Haggerty and Robert Russ, as 
well as the acquittal verdict in the New York City police 
killing of Amadou Diallo. 

Awareness is also growing that these and other young 
Black people have become targets through a practice of 
“racial profiling.” It is so widespread and so blatant that 
even some police officers have been forced to break ranks 
and denounce it, as currently seen in Highland Park and 
other Chicago suburbs. 

Racism, however, is rooted so deeply in American capi- 
talist society that it is the ideological bedrock underlying 
the prison-industrial complex itself, with its two million 

(Continued on page 10) 


Capitalism challenged in D.C . streets 


Washington, D.C.—' Over 10,000 people from all 
over the U.S. and around the world joined a rally here 
April 16 to protest the evils of capitalism. Mostly young 
people, they came from organizations as small as a lone 
participant from a college campus to as large as nation- 
wide environmental groups like the Audubon Society. 

Although a few groups represented people of color, 
most U.-S. groups were made up of whites. Many anti- 
sweatshop groups were 
present, and some 
opposed to the prison 
industry. People from 
disparate organizations 
shared information, lit- 
erature and e-mail 
addresses at a long ring 
of tables on the Ellipse. 

1,300 ARRESTS 

Thousands of demon- 
strators marched a few 
blocks to where others, 
those willing to be 
arrested, ringed the 
buildings housing the 
International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and World Bank. These world financial 
institutions along with the World Trade Organization 
were the targets of this protest as they were in Seattle 
last November. We talked with students from 
Pennsylvania who had stood on street comers in a ring 
around the buildings for nearly eight hours that hot 


day, trying to keep the IMF from meeting. They were 
exhilarated by their temporary success. 

The next day, after the crowds were gone, those try- 
ing to block the meetings were arrested. Thirteen hun- 
dred people were arrested in the week of protests that 
lasted through April 17. Although the IMF meetings 
were only slightly inconvenienced, that body felt forced 
to respond to its critics by promising to practice a 
kinder, gentler capitalism in the future, with official 
declarations that they agree with us and really just 
want to help Third World people. 

The Washington police were sometimes lenient and 
other times aggressive. The day of the big demonstra- 
tion, they let people block the streets for hours, where- 
as the day before they arrested 600 people for doing 
nothing more than marching down the street. The 
police shut down the “convergence” center where meet- 
ings were held, claiming that an old soda bottle was a 
Molotov cocktail, and confiscated puppets because they 
were on sticks. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Annette Lu— feminist vice-president of Taiwan 


Annette Lu, the newly elected vice-president in 
Taiwan, is the pioneer of Taiwan’s women’s liberation 
movement. She initiated the movement during the 
1970s. Lu studied law at National Taiwan University, 
graduating in first place. She then went to the United 
States to pursue further study. During her two-year 
study at University of Illinois, she had an opportunity 
to learn about the American women’s liberation move- 
ment. 

Her experience in the United States along with her 
past experience in struggling to develop her self- 
esteem in the context of the social bondage of being a 
traditional woman motivated her to speak out. Her 
first article “The Traditional Sex Roles” appeared in 
1971, in which she challenged patriarchal society by 
criticizing the stereotyped roles of the sexes. 

She wrote New Feminism in 1974, which theorized 
her concepts of feminism. In this book, she defined 
feminism as three-fold. First, it is an idea that 
emerged from the demands of society along with the 
tide of history. Second, it is a belief that the prosperity 
and harmony of society shall be founded on the basis 
of substantial equality between men and women. 
Third, it is a power that will abolish the traditional 
prejudice against women, reconstruct a new and sensi- 
ble value system, create independence and dignity for 
women, and foster the realization of the true equality 
of sexes. It is a comprehensive book with philosophy 
and strategy on which the activists are based. 

In addition, Lu made efforts to raise women’s con- 
sciousness through speeches, debates and writings. 
She also ran a coffee shop to provide a space for women 
and set up Pioneers Press to publish feminist books. 
Further, she helped victims of rape and domestic vio- 
lence by . setting up Protect You Hotline. 

The women’s liberation movement in Taiwan was 
under difficult circumstances in the 1970s. Politically, 
it faced a martial law regime of authoritarian autocra- 
cy; culturally, it faced a patriarchal society full of 
Confucian and Japanese chauvinism. What Lu had 
done agitated the dictatorial Nationalist Party (KMT), 
which not only endangered its regime, but also 
opposed its women’s policy, which had kept women’s 
associations closely tied to the ruling party. 

Severe attacks came from both the male chauvinists 
and the KMT; especially the latter continued harass- 
ing her. Worse, the KMT put her in jail by accusing her 
of making a 20-minute speech on International Human 
Rights Day in Kaohsiung City. She was court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to 12 years imprisonment. The 
significant contribution she made for Taiwan’s 
women’s liberation movement sowed the seeds of fem- 
inism in Taiwan. 

The movement did not stop during her imprison- 
ment. Awakening, the first women’s liberation organi- 
zation, was founded by her followers in 1982. Until 
now, Awakening played a very important role in 
Taiwan’s women’s liberation movement. 

Influenced by western thought, Lu consciously 
adjusted feminist concepts to become localized right at 
the beginning. In her New Feminism, she emphasizes 

Black women do the 
‘wholly impossible’ 

“We Specialize in the Wholly Impossible”: A Reader 
in Black Women’s History, edited by Darlene Clark 
Hine, Wilma King, Linda Reed (New York: Carlson 
Publishing, 1995). 

This 618-page anthology of 32 essays on African- 
American women succeeds in revealing “the resis- 
tance of Black women to racial and sexual oppression 
and exploitation” (p. xii). The main editor, Darlene 
Clark Hine, also edited the groundbreaking two-vol- 
ume Black Women in America: An Historical 
Encyclopedia. 

Beginning with three “General Theoretical Essays” 
that ground the historical articles in a discussion of 
the primacy of race in the study of women’s history, 
the historical essays begin with Africa, the Caribbean 
and Canada, then move to the U.S. from the 1700s to 
the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s. 

A few of the entries miss their mark, as did Cynthia 
Griggs Fleming’s on “The Case of Ruby Doris Smith 
Robinson,” which made several unproven claims about 
Smith Robinson’s feelings and inner thoughts. But 
most of the essays give the reader new facts and a new 
appreciation of the creativity of Black women’s strug- 
gle for freedom. Tera W. Hunter’s article on 
“Domination and Resistance: The Politics of Wage 
Household Labor in New South Atlanta,” details the 
Black Washerwomen’s strike in Atlanta, Ga, of 3,000 
in 1881 and traces that militancy back to 1866. Mamie 
E. Locke in “From Three-Fifths to Zero: Implications 
of the Constitution for African-American Women, 
1787-1870” traces the debate on the Constitution 
among Black abolitionists. At the same time as she 
reveals the racism of much of the suffrage movement, 
she also introduces us to Phoebe Couzins, “one of the 
few white women who identified with the plight of 
African-American women and spoke on their behalf’ 
(p. 232). ; 

This is not a book that should be confined to the 
women’s studies classroom. The history of militance 
and thought that it reveals is important for all those 
fighting for freedom. 

—Terry Moon 


that woman is a human being. Woman is the subject, 
who is independent and creative. She is not just a fol- 
lower, but also a leader; not only the product of histo- 
ry, but also the creator of history. She is not living 
under the shadow of his-story, but is one of those who 
creates history, our-story. For Lu, women are Reason 
as well as Force in the creation of a hew society with 
an equal value system. She herself never stopped 
working for women’s liberation. She strongly encour- 
ages women to participate in politics actively. As soon 
as she was set free from prison, she ran for legislator, 
then county governor, and ended up becoming the vice- 
president. —Shu 


Cancer and other serious illnesses are rampant in a 
community. Women who learn of the link to toxic cont- 
amination galvanize the community into action. With 
the help of people who have worked at the site, a sor- 
did history comes to light of a powerful corporation or 
government entity exposing the community to pollu- 
tion in a quest for more money and power, and cover- 
ing it up with outrageous lies. 

This is the outline of many, many cases of toxic 
struggles. It is also central to the story line of the 
movie Erin Brockovich. It is a powerful movie because 
it brings to the screen some of the crucial struggles 
faced by many communities, usually in predominantly 
poor and/or minority areas. 

The unusual part of this story is that Erin 
Brockovich, the woman who galvanizes the communi- 
ty, is not a resident sparked into action by the death or 
dreadful suffering of a family member; and that the 
harmed people actually win in court. 

Two scenes may have been fictionalized but dramat- 
ically express truths of many of these struggles. As 
children play in a small yard pool, Brockovich con- 
vinces their mother, Donna Jensen, that her family’s 
illnesses are due to the chromium-contaminated water 
and that Pacific Gas and Electric (PG&E) has been 
lying to them for decades. Suddenly, a look of horror 
crosses Jensen’s face and she jumps up to order her 
children out of the water. 

Another scene shows the lawyers for PG&E insinu- 
ating that all the residents care about is money. 
Brockovich lights into them with a passionate speech. 
The residents are not trying to get rich, she says. As is 
often done in environmental justice struggles, she 
reels off the names of several children and adults and 
the particular ways they have suffered: a crumbling 
spine, or an 11 -year-old daughter going through 
chemotherapy treatments. Their lives will never be the 
same. She tells the lawyers to go home and think about 
what price they would put on their own spines. Then 
she tells one lawyer who is about to drink some water 
that it was brought in especially for them from the pol- 
luted town, Hinkley, Cal. Unnerved, the lawyer is 
unable to drink the water. 

One wonders if the outcome would have been differ- 
ent had Hinkley not been predominantly white. Or had 
the case had a typical judge, who would automatically 
have sided with industry. (The judge in the movie, who 
played himself, lived nearby and was outraged by the 
thought that he could have been contaminated.) 

Although the movie tries to make a happy ending 
out of the $333 million won from the company, it is 
hard not to think about all that is left undone. 
Hopefully, the victims will be able to afford medical 
care. But hundreds of lives have been drastically 
altered, even cut short. And who pays? The utility cus- 
tomers and shareholders. Evidently, not a single guilty 
person goes to jail, loses a job or even pays a fine. 
Meanwhile, the capitalist industrial system— in which 
toxic exposure of workers, plant neighbors and others 
is standard operating procedure— marches on. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 



San Francisco — On March 25 California Coalition 
for Women Prisoners celebrated International Women’s 
Day by featuring women fighting criminal injustice. The 
audience of about 100 heard from Picola, a young orga- 
nizer against the California anti-youth Prop. 21. She said 
that we have not seen a movement like this, led primari- 
ly by youth under 17, since the Civil Rights Movement in 
the ’60s. She said, “This movement is my home until I see 
a revolution come.” Despite the fact that Prop. 21 passed, 
she said youth are ready to start fighting and organizing, 
for example, a demonstration to oppose guards getting 
paid $50,000 while her teachers get $30,000. 

We heard from other friends and family of incarcerat- 
ed women and former prisoners themselves. They spoke 
about the importance of recognition that under prison 
conditions every act of kindness is a struggle. Charise 
Shumate, who has been leading the fight against medical 
abuse in prison, sent a statement: ‘We are forced to 
watch others suffer in pain begging for help. A lay-in 
[being excused from work due to sickness] is mission 
impossible. Lifers are being denied by the Medical 
Review Board tests that a specialist has recommended. I 
know behind these walls I will die, but not ashamed. Just 
wounded and proud of the battle we fought.” 

Many from the audience said they were inspired by 
what they heard. Prisoners face directly the increasing 
brutality of the state. People were interested in prisoners’ 
ideas and perspective on changing this whole society. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

In the face of a growing, militant movement— especial- 
ly on college campuses— against sweatshop labor, Nike 
continued to try to make itself look good by joining the 
Canadian Association for the Advancement of Women 
and Sports (CAAWS) in presenting the first “Girls@Play 
Nike Youth Achievement Award,” in late March, to “an 
outstanding female who has taken an active role in 
encouraging more girls and women to participate in sport 
and physical activity.” Unfortunately, this action took 
place at the same time that the Maquila Solidarity 
Network (MSN) reported a new wave of worker job 
actions at Indonesian shoe factories— many of which 
make Nike products— demanding a cleanup of sweatshop 
abuses and improved wages for thousands of young 
women workers. While the MSN supported efforts to 
encourage Canadian women to participate in sports, they 
also called upon CAAWS to demonstrate their concern 
for the health of Asian girls and young women who toil for 
less than subsistence wages to make sports shoes for 
North American athletes, and gigantic profits for Nike. 

sfc * * , 

More than 5,000 people rallied in Dhaka, Bangladesh, 
early this year, waving banners and chanting against 
Islamic fundamentalism. “We are opposed to Islamic 
fundamentalists because they don’t recognize the rights 
of women,” said Ayesha Khanam, head of the women’s 
ri gh ts group, Bangladesh Machila Parishad. Islamic 
fanatics forced Bangladesh author, Taslima Nasreen, to 
flee the country for the second time last year, demanding 
her death after she called for changes in Islamic Shariah 
law to give Muslim women more rights. 
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Janitors fight to 

Editor’s note: As we go to press, LA janitors accepted 
a neu> offer and ended their three-week strike. 

Los Angeles — On April 16, janitorial contract firms 
abruptly ended three days of negotiations as the 8,500 
janitors of SEIU Local 1877 entered the third week of 
their strike. According to a union spokesman, the con- 
tractors offered only five cents more than their two-tier 
wage offer of $1.30 and 80 cents per hour over three 
years and health benefits takeaways, which janitors 
had overwhelmingly rejected two weeks before when 
they voted to strike. 

The janitors, mostly immigrant Latinos and half of 
them women, are fighting for a livable wage with no 
takeaways. They are earning less today than they did 
in 1985 considering inflation. Los Angeles janitors 
receive lower wages than those in San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, and Pittsburgh, even though two of 
the contract firms are national companies. 

The janitors have daily marched, picketed and 
demonstrated at selected high-rise office buildings as 
well as in many outlying areas. Hundreds of janitors 
have daily worn their red “Justice for Janitors” and “On 
Strike” T-shirts, shouted in Spanish “Up with the 
Union, down with exploitation.” In one of the demon- 
strations, the janitors marched through Beverly Hills. 
“We’re showing the contrast in wealth. One of our 
themes is closing the gap between rich and poor,” said a 
union spokeswoman. 

As the janitors become visible and their struggle 
becomes known, more and more workers have come to 
support them, as all workers’ situations deteriorate in 

From a Chicago janitor 

Chicago — We’re out here because the janitors in the 
suburban office buildings need our help. The BOMA 
(Building Owners and Managers Association) only pays 
those people $6.65 an hour. That’s not enough for a fami- 
ly. BOMA doesn’t want them to have insurance, a pension 
or any other benefits. 

We have our own problems with BOMA. I read that 
someone has to make $13.65 an hour to live. BOMA only 
pays us $11.40 an hour. They learned a trick, too. They 
don’t let us work more than seven hours a day. They don’t 
have to pay as much into the retirement fund if we don’t 
work eight hours, but they make us do eight hours of 
work in seven hours. I work in a large building and our 
employer isn’t as bad as some. Over there, in that build- 
ing, seven women work there. Each one of them has to 
dean two and half to three floors in seven hours. 

One of the women is crying all the time because the 
supervisor tells her to “get out of here” if she can’t do the 
job. He tells them that hell give them time off. He says, 
“You don’t listen.” 

We work like horses. Look at my hands. This is not an 
easy job. Nobody cares for us. It’s not shameful what we 
do. It’s just our job. —Downtown building cleaner 

Key gain at Denver Kaiser 

Oakland, Cal. — Health care workers represented 
by the United Food and Commercial Workers’ Union 
returned to work at Kaiser Permanente in Denver, Colo, 
in mid-March feeling triumphant because they won a key 
provision for qualify care and a contractual obligation not 
to use subcontractors even during labor shortages. 

The quality care provision is modeled after the 1996 
victory by the California Nurses Association. That’s when 
CNA won an unprecedented contract giving nurses the 
first time ever say in determining the quality of their own 
work. 

The quality-of-work committee negotiated by the 
Denver Kaiser workers— registered nurses, nurses aides, 
lab techs, pharmacists and physicians assistants— will 
consist of three union representatives and three manage- 
ment representatives to resolve disputes that arise over 
staffing levels. If the matter is unresolved at that level, 
there is to be binding arbitration. The union touts the 
arbitrator’s power to grant unlimited monetary damages 
to a grievant, as if that is the bottom line for a worker. 

Kaiser management was planning to close its flagship 
facility in Oakland and contract the work out to compet- 
ing hospitals when it signed the quality work provision. 
Many of us wondered what good it was if we won’t even 
have a hospital to give patient care in the first place? But 
on April 13 Kaiser management announced that they are 
now going to keep Kaiser Oakland open, in addition to 
expansion at Richmond which they also had planned to 
close. 

This decision comes after years of persistent protests 
led by nurses who were joined by many service workers 
and community activists, and eventually doctors. CNA 
had a lawsuit in federal court charging Kaiser with med- 
ical redlining. There is speculation in the press on 
whether Kaiser Oakland’s remaining open is part of the 
settlement of that lawsuit, but both sides say they can’t 
discuss it. This issue belongs to workers and people in the 
community who want it out in the open. 

While the Oakland reopening and the Denver contract 
are clear indications of victories through worker and com- 
munity activism, keeping important issues secret is a 
serious flaw. The original 1997 CNA landmark contract 
with quality care provisions is still threatened by Kaiser’s 
insistence on keeping qualify statistics from public expo- 
sure. Secrecy could provide an escape hatch for manage- 
ment to violate the spirit of these agreements. 

—Service worker, Kaiser Oakland 
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close wealth gap 

today’s capitalist drive for global domination over any 
human, social or environmental liberation movement. 

In one demonstration, 50 construction workers on a 
high rise stopped working to support the janitors as one 
made a drumbeat with his hammer tapping a metal 
scaffolding. Support also comes from onlookers, stu- 
dents and trade unionists, both blue and white collar. 
The mayor, city councilmen and other politicians and 
religious leaders have supported the strike. Striking 
janitors receive $100 and a bag of groceries each week 
from the donated strike fund. 

On a twelve-mile march by 3,000 janitors, police on 
bicycles and motorcycles contained the marchers, who 
were met in Century City by 40 police on horseback, riot 
police with tear gas and shotguns, and helicopters. 
Demonstrators shouted, “Are you afraid of the police?” 
and answered in a loud chorus, “NO!” In 1991, janitors 
marching to Century City had been brutalized by the 
police. Many who were injured there won a class action 
lawsuit against the police. 

There are nightly vigils, some all night encampments, 
to keep scabs from crossing the picket line. As the strike 
continues, janitors in more and more outlying areas are 
demonstrating. — Basho 


Unity of ranks ignored 



Chicago janitors march in support of striking suburban 
janitors. 


Chicago — There is no better expression of the way 
today’s economic “boom” hasn’t “trickled down” to workers 
than the situation of the janitors, and the struggle of jan- 
itors around the country to obtain better wages, benefits 
and working conditions. Thousands daily work to main- 
tain downtown firms and offices whose profits are sky- 
rocketing, while their wages remain stagnant. 

In Chicago, management has been pushing to get jani- 
tors to work six days a week without paying them time 
and a half, by having them work seven hours a day. Many 
have also seen their hours cut to 35 hours a week, making 
it virtually impossible to support their families. 

A major demand of the janitors has been a reduction in 
that increasing workload that’s been forced on them. As 
one janitor who works at the Chicago Board of Trade said, 
“They can’t open in the morning without the work we do 
all evening clearing the trading floor of paper and junk. 
But they’re giving us more work instead of hiring people. 
More money is made here than you can believe, but we 
count for nothing. We are invisible to these people.” 

. Such sentiments were widespread in Chicago on April 
17, when over 3,000 janitors clogged downtown Chicago 
for a rally at the site of contract talks between SEIU Local 
1 and the Building Owners and Managers Association 
(BOMA). The rally reflected the multiethnic composition 
of Chicago’s janitors, including Mexicans and Russians, 
Poles and African Americans, Bosnians and Colombians. 
One word which did not need to be translated at the rally 
was “Strike!” Most everyone there seemed to want one. 

The janitors went out on strike that afternoon because 
BOMA continued to drag its heels on agreeing to a new 
contract for 10,000 Chicago janitors. It was the first 
Chicago janitors strike in nearly 50 years. 

At the same time as the rally was held, janitors in sub- 
urban Chicago were getting ready to go out on strike as 
well. The 4,500 suburban janitors suffer from even worse 
working conditions and wages than those in Chicago: they 
have a base pay of only $6.65 an hour and have no med- 
ical, insurance, or pension benefits. 

Many at the rally said it was imperative for janitors in 
the city and suburbs to stick together. “We have to support 
our brothers and sisters working in the suburbs, because 
as bad as we have it, they are being treated like slaves,” 
one said. 

Many were furious that management has offered 
health insurance to suburban janitors only in the fourth 
year of the proposed new contact— and even that would 
cover only the workers, not anyone in their families! 
Several commented that many of their coworkers will be 
dead or too sick to work before the fourth year of that con- 
tract is reached. 

Unfortunately, only a few hours after the rally ended 
SEIU agreed to a new contract for the Chicago janitors, 
leaving suburban janitors to continue the strike on their 
own. The contract for Chicago janitors is an improvement 
over BOMA’s original offer, and calls for pay increases of 
45 cents an hour the first year of the contract, 35 cents the 
second, and 30 cents in the third year. 

But management for the suburban janitors is digging 
in their heels against any serious pay increase or the 
inclusion of health, insurance, and pension benefits. The 
struggle of the Suburban janitors will no doubt prove to be 
a difficult one, made more difficult by the failure, once 
again, of the union bureaucracy to listen to the reason of 
their rank and file. —Peter Hudis 
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Elder care union busting 
trades lives for cash 

Oakland, Cal. — We are having a lot of trouble at 
Piedmont Gardens, the elder care home where I work, 
since a new administrator took over. Doug Troyer got rid 
of the union when he was at Medical Hill by using tardy 
write ups and superficial things against strong union 
workers. That stuff is starting to happen here. It took a 
month to win one worker’s position back who got fired 
after 22 years here. It is little things like that which 
help bust a union. 

We are demonstrating at SEIU Local 250 because the 
biggest trouble is over the union’s dismissal of Sue 
Kizzie as our union representative. She was dismissed 
because of an accusation by an administrator of wrong- 
doing which she didn’t commit. 

Ever since then management has been retaliating. 
Despite cutting back positions and our hours, we were 
told we can’t do any overtime in our department. There 
are 18 residents on each floor, or 36 residents for one 
person to care for if someone doesn’t come in. 

Some of our residents are too sick to be in assisted liv- 
ing. They are keeping patients who need skilled care in 
assisted living because it is a money issue. We lost 13 
patients in one month because patients were sent back 
from skilled care too early. 

Sue kept things in order at the facility and these 
issues came up after she left. Whether it was small or 
large, Sue came to take care of business. Sue is a strong 
representative and we want her back. 

—Local 250 union activist 
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(Continued from page 1) 

dominated by the bosses, forced to run at the speed of 
the machinery, to give up our mental and muscle power, 
but who also had made that first step through union- 
ization to reclaim that human power. Felix Martin 
wrote: “To change this system, working people have to 
be the ones to do away with it, with their minds and 
muscles, and replace it with a system where ‘Human 
Power is its own end.’” 

We workers at Delta Pride had to decide in our 
mind that the abuse this company was dishing 
out was something we would not take any longer. 
But as a worker I didn’t know then how much 
deeper it went. 

In the catfish plants we don’t have many white work- 
ers. But the ones we have, the bosses turn them against 
the Black workers. They give them the clean jobs and 
the advances. They bring these workers in and we train 
them, and two months later they become our supervi- 
sors. This is a big stumbling block to making a change 
in Mississippi. 

As I read Felix Martin’s columns, I see the picture of 
his life as he painted it— the way he tells you about the 
farmers, the way he describes the assembly lines with 
automation, the daily struggles of union members try- 
ing to make a change in their own shop. His story shows 
how we can take charge of our destiny. 

1 could see where he connected with Charles 
Denby, who was a Black autoworker and editor of 
News & Letters for many years. When Felix Martin 
wrote about Denby’s autobiography, Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, he remembered 
his own hard life in poverty, and then said: “How 
much rougher it is when your skin is Black.” 

I saw in Felix Martin what I want in my life, trying 
to develop myself through a body of ideas. I visited with 
Felix Martin in his California home. Even though he 
was ill, I understood how he had developed himself 
through the ideas of Marxist-Humanism. He showed me 
his beautiful garden that he valued almost as much as 
he did the idea of freedom. I remember how he was so 
joyful that I was there. He began telling me stories of 
his days in the shop, rebelling against the bosses. 

We talked about racism and what it does to stop 
workers from changing their fives. In one of his columns 
Felix Martin asked, “What is racism?” And he answered: 
“Racism is the power of the privileged to keep the work- 
ers in place at the bottom, or the foundation. Racism is 
when a white worker blames the Black worker for his 
misery, and this keeps going around from white to Black 
to Yellow and then back to white— on and on.” 

We as catfish workers experience racism every day on 
our jobs. We experience racism in the community, in the 
school system, in every part of our lives. And I see that 
if we as Black workers and white workers don’t come 
together it will destroy us as a people. 

In 1983, Felix Martin and Charles Denby had a con- 
versation in N&L about “Marx, Labor and Marxist- 
Humanism.” It turned a fight on in my head, because 
here you had two workers, one white, one Black. Felix 
Martin had struggled all his life to get other white 
workers to understand that being a Black worker means 
you are abused to the fullest, yet that is why freedom for 
Black workers is crucial for everything. Charles Denby 
said that Marx was right when he said that white labor 
could never emancipate itself where Black labor was 
branded. 

The relationship between Felix Martin and Charles 
Denby— that’s the kind of relationship we need between 
Black and white workers all over this country. In order 
for us to get to total freedom, it’s going to take all work- 
ers and all suffering people to connect. * 
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Editor’s note 

This month and next we continue Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1961 lecture notes on Hegel's Smaller 
Logic. The first part, “Introduction and Preliminary 
Notion,” appeared last month. Publishing tbe series is 
part of our continuing effort to stimulate theoretical 
discussion on the “dialectic proper.” 

Dated Feb. 15, 1961, these notes on Hegel's Smaller 
Logic —the first part of his Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences — comment on all sections of the 
work. Dunayevskayas notes contain an especially 
detailed commentary on the “Three Attitudes of 
Thought Tbward Objectivity," a section of the Smaller 
Logic which does not appeal - in the Science of Logic and 
a theme overlooked by many writers on Hegel. Here 
Hegel critiques not only Kantianism and Empiricism, 
but also romanticism and intuitionism. 

The text of the Smaller Logic used by Dunayevskaya 
is The Logic of Regd, tram, by William Wallace 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), which differs in some 
respects from later editions of Wallace’s translation. 
Parenthetical references are to the paragraph numbers 
found in all editions and translations of Hegel’s text All 
footnotes are by the editors. The original am be found 
in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 2834-2842. 
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Chapter Three: First Attitude of 
Thought Towards the Objective World 

Everything in pre-Kantian thought from faith and 
abstract understanding through scholasticism, dogmatism 
and metaphysics is dealt with in the brief chapter of twelve 
pages. It is remarkable how easy it sounds when you con- 
sider the range of subjects taken up. This is something, 
moreover, that he [Hegel] has not done in the larger Logic. 
All the attitudes to objectivity are something that appear 
only in the Smaller Logic. 


Chapter Four: Second Attitude of 
Thought Towards the Objective World 

This deals both with the empirical school and the criti- 
cal philosophy, i He notes that we could not have come from 
metaphysics to real philosophy, or from the Dark Ages to 
the epoch of capitalism, without empirical studies and the 
shaking off of the bondage of mere faith. At the same time, 
the method of empiricists’ analysis is devastatingly criti- 
cized. Somewhere later he is to say that it is equivalent to 
think that you can cut off an arm from a body and still 
think you are dealing with a living subject, when you ana- 
lyze that disjointed arm. 2 

Here he states: “Empiricism labors under a delusion, if 
it supposes that, while analyzing the objects, it leaves 
them as they were; it really transforms the concrete into an 
abstract... 'Hie error lies in forgetting that this is only one- 
half of the process, and that the main point is the reunion 
of what has been divided” (538). And finally in that same 
paragraph, he states: 

So long then as this sensible sphere is and continues 
to be for Empiricism a mere datum, we have a doctrine 
of bondage; for we become free, when we are confronted 
by no absolutely alien world, but by a fact which is our 
second self. 

With the critical school, it is obvious that we have 
reached a revolution in thought and yet that it stopped 
being critical because of its divorce of thought from experi- 


1. Kantianism. 

2. See J216 of the Smaller Logic. 
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ence: 

This view has at least the merit of giving a correct 
expression to the nature of all consciousness. The ten- 
dency of all man’s endeavors is to understand the world, 
to appropriate and subdue it to himself; and to this end 
the positive reality of the world must be as it were 
crushed and squashed, in other words, idealized (If 42). 

He further accuses Kant of having degraded Reason “to 
a finite and conditioned thing, to identify it with a mere 
stepping beyond the finite and conditioned range of under- 
standing. The real infinite, far from being a mere tran- 
scendence of the finite, always involves the absorption of 
the finite in its own fuller nature.. ..Absolute idealism, how- 
ever, though it is far in advance of the vulgarly-realistic 
mind, is by no means merely restricted to philosophy” 
(545). 

He, therefore, considers Kant’s system to be “dualistic” 
so that “the fundamental defect makes itself visible in the 
inconsistency of unifying at one moment what a moment 
before had been explained to be independent and incapable 
of unification” (560). And yet his greatest criticism of Kant 
is that his philosophy fails to unify, that is to say, that its 
form of unification was completely external and not out of 
the inherent unity: “Now it is not because they are subjec- 
tive, that the categories are finite: they are finite by their 
very nature...” Note how in the end Hegel both separates 
and unites Kant and Fichte: 

After all it was only for- 
mally that the Kantian sys- 
tem established the principle 
that thought acted sponta- 
neously in forming its consti- 
tution. Into details of the man- 
ner and the extent of this self- 
determination of thought, Kant 
never went. It was Fichte who 
first noticed the omission; and 
who, after he had called atten- 
tion to the want of a deduction 
for the categories, endeavored 
really to supply 
something of the 
kind. With Fichte, 
the “Ego” is the 
starting-point in the 
philosophical devel- 
o p m e n t . . . 

Meanwhile, 
the nature of 
the impulse 
remains a 
stranger beyond our 
pale... What Kant calls the 
thing-by-itself, Fichte calls the 
impulse from without ($60). 

Chapter Five: Third Attitude of 
Thought Towards the Objective World 

Tb me, this chapter on what Hegel calls “Immediate or 
Intuitive Knowledge” and which is nearly entirely devoted 
to Jacobi, is the most important and essentially totally new 
as distinguished from the manner in which Hegel deals 
with the other schools of thought in his larger Logic. The 
newness comes not from the fact that he does not criticize 
Jacobi (and Fichte and Schelling) as devastatingly in the 
larger Logic, but in the sense that he has made a category 
out of it by devoting a chapter and by making that chapter 
occur when, to the ordinary mind, it would have appeared 
that from Kant he should have gone to his own dialectical 
philosophy. Hegel is telling us that one doesn’t necessarily 
go directly to a higher stage, but may suddenly face a 
throwback to a former stage of philosophy, which thereby 
is utterly “reactionary.” (That’s his word, reactionary.) 3 

The first critique of Jacobi’s philosophy is the analysis 
that even faith must be proved ; otherwise there would be 
no way to distinguish in anyone’s say-so whether it is 
something as grandiose as Christianity, or as backward as 
the worshiping of an ox. No words can substitute for 
Hegel’s: 

The term Faith brings with it the special advantage 
of reminding us of the faith of the Christian religion; it 
seems to include Christian faith, or perhaps even to 
coincide with it; and thus the Philosophy of Faith has a 
thoroughly pious and Christian look, on the strength of 
which it takes the liberty of uttering its arbitrary dicta 
with greater pretensions to authority. But we must not 
let ourselves be deceived by the semblance surreptitious- 
ly secured by means of a merely verbal similarity. The 
two things are radically distinct. Firstly, Christian faith 
comprises in it a certain authority of the church: but the 
faith, of Jacobi’s philosophy has no other authority than 
that of the philosopher who revealed it. And, secondly, 
Christian faith is objective, with a great deal of sub- 
stance in the shape of a system of knowledge and doc- 
trine: while the contents of the philosophic faith are so 
utterly indefinite, that, while its arms are open to receive 
the faith of the Christian, it equally includes a belief in 
the divinity of the Dalai Lama, the ox, or the monkey, 
thus, so far as it goes, narrowing Deity down to its sim- 
plest terms, to a Supreme Being. Faith itself, taken in 
the sense postulated by this system, is nothing but the 
sapless abstraction of immediate knowledge ($63). 

You may recall (those of you who were with us when we 
split from Johnson 4 ) that we used this attitude as the thor- 
ough embodiment of Johnsonism [as seen in] the series of 


3. See f76 of the Smaller Logic. 

4. C.L.R. James 


letters he issued on the fact that we must “break with the 
old” and stick only to the “new” without ever specifying 
what is old and what is new, either in a class context or 
even in an immediate historic frame .5 This is what Hegel 
calls “exclusion of mediation” and he rises to his highest 
height in his critique of Jacobi when he states: “Its distinc- 
tive doctrine is that immediate knowledge alone, to the 
total exclusion of mediation, can possess a content which is 
true” (565). He further expands this thought (571): 

The one-sidedness of the intuitional school has certain 
characteristics attending upon it, which we shall proceed 
to point out in their main features, now that we have dis- 
cussed the fundamental principle. The first of those 
corollaries is as follows. Since the criterion of truth is 
found, not in the character of the content, but in the fact 
of consciousness, all alleged truth has no other basis 
than subjective knowledge and the assertion that we dis- 
cover a certain fact in our consciousness. What we dis- 
cover in our own consciousness is thus exaggerated into 
a fact of the consciousness of all, and even passed off for 
the very nature of the mind. 

A few paragraphs later (576) is where Hegel uses the 
term “reactionary”— “reactionary nature of the school of 
Jacobi. His doctrine is a return to the modem starting 
point of the metaphysic in the Cartesian Philosophy.” You 
must remember that Hegel praises Descartes as the start- 


ing point of philosophy, and even shows a justification for 
any metaphysical points in it just because it had broken 
new ground/) But what he cannot forgive is that in his own 
period, after we had already reached Kantian philosophy, 
one should turn backward: 

The modem doctrine on the one hand makes no 
change in the Cartesian method of the usual scientific 
knowledge, and conducts on the same plan 7 the experi- 
mental and finite sciences that have sprung from it. 
But, on the other hand, when it comes to the science 
which has infinity for its scope, it throws aside the 
method, and thus, as it knows no other, it rejects all 
methods. It abandons itself to the control of a wild, 
capricious and fantastic dogmatism, to a moral prig- 
gishness cmd pride of feeling, or to an excessive opining 
and reasoning which is loudest against philosophy and 
philosophic themes. Philosophy of course tolerates no 
mere assertions, or conceits, or arbitrary fluctuations of 
inference to and fro ($77). 

Chapter Six: The Proximate Notion 
of Logic with its Subdivision 

This is the last chapter before we get into the three 
major divisions of the Logic itself. In a word, it took Hegel 
six chapters, or 132 pages, to introduce the Logic which 
will occupy, in this abbreviated form, a little less than 200 
pages. On the other hand, this Smaller Logic will be such 
easy sailing, especially for anyone who has grappled with 
the larger Logic, that you will almost think that you are 
reading a novel and, indeed, I will spend very little time 
on the summation because I believe you are getting ready 
to read it for yourself now. 

To get back to the Proximate Notion, Hegel at once 
informs you that the three stages of logical doctrine— (1) 
Abstract or Mere Understanding; (2) Dialectical or 
Negative Reason; (3) Speculative or Positive Reason— 

(Continued on page 5) 

CORRECTION: We regret an error in a quo- 
tation from Hegel that appeared last issue, col- 
umn 3, paragraph 3: “the tendency to reading 
and meditation”, should read— “the tendency 
to reasoning and meditation.” We thank one of 
our subscribers for catching this typo. 


5. This refers to a series of letters written by James to his asso- 
ciates in early 1955, which helped lead to the breakup of the 
Johnson-Forest Tendency. 

6. See 577 of the Smaller Logic: “The Cartesian philosophy, 
from these unproved postulates, which it assumes to be 
improvable, proceeds to wider and wider details of knowledge, 
and thus gave rise to the sciences of modem times.” 

7. In the newer translation of the Encyclopedia Logic by 
Geraets et al, “plan” is rendered as “method.” 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


On the movement against global capital 


Editor’s note: We print below excerpts from a discus- 
sion by a prisoner, Todd Morrison, on the effects the 
Seattle protests against the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) “ may have on the larger movement toward a rev- 
olution in permanence.” We invite additional responses 
from our readers as part of this important dialogue. 

The Marxist-Humanist Perspectives for 1999-2000 
point out: “Today, ours is a struggle for the mind of 
humanity.” This abstraction was given life by the move- 
ment against global capital which emerged during and 
after the WTO protest in Seattle. We there saw an 
unheard of coalescence of trade unionists, environmen- 
talists, feminists, animal, civil and human rights 
activists, Third World activists, and anarchists— virtu- 
ally every segment within the struggle for social justice 
and human liberation— join together and raise their 
voices in unison. Without question, it was a clear mes- 
sage of just how the masses feel about a globalized cap- 
italist economy. 

More importantly, I believe, is the message that it 
sent to those engaged in the struggle for human libera- 
tion: that solidarity between traditionally antagonistic 
social movements is not only possible, but essential for 
victory. Its validity will only be seen in the future, in 
direct actions on the part of the masses as Subject of 
their own liberation. 

For the moment, my concerns lie with the theoretical 
questions that, in the end, will give definition to and 
guide the struggle into the future. In this regard the 
confrontation in Seattle gave me some cause for con- 
cern. It exposed what I believe to be a weakness— or 
rather, a lack of precision— in our philosophical ques- 
tioning, and a potentially crippling flaw in our strategy. 

THE NEED FOR THEORY 

Since the forging of Marxist-Humanism in the bloody 
strife of the Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949, the 
guiding question in our struggle against the unrelenting 
self-expansion of capital has been: “What kind of labor 
should humankind do?” This question was constructed 
as a direct result of the workers’ struggle against the 
further division and automation of labor. It is palpably 
physical in nature and speaks to the false dichotomy 
(created by the despotic nature of capital) between 
humanity’s physical and intellectual prowess. 

For literally thousands of those present in Seattle, 
however, the traditional question (and the focus it pro- 
vides) of what kind of work we should do has no concrete 
meaning. For them, the literal life and death struggles 
that forged this question on the floors of factories, in our 
steel mills, and in the bowels of the earth, are not “real- 
ity.” Within the fully industrialized nations of the capi- 
talist world, the bitter taste of capitalist production has 
been artificially sweetened with the establishment of 
“regulatory” commissions, “arbitration” and “labor rela- 
tions” boards. This is evidenced by the existence of what 
Marx described as the predominance of a “service” 
industry within advanced capitalist societies. As a 
result, the old question of “what kind of labor should 
humankind do” has become— if not antiquated— too 
“narrow” to speak to the minds of the young people man- 
ning the barricades of our struggle today. 

It is an acknowledged truism that capitalist produc- 
tion is inherently exploitative and self-expanding. Most 
would agree that the labor performed under such a 
mode is tyrannical and counterintuitive to our true 
nature as creative beings. And I think all would agree 
that humanity should engage in a mode of production 
that not only satisfies human needs and desires, but 
facilitates the symbiotic relationship between human 

t Rosa Luxemburg, 

i/Vomen's Liberation, 
and Marx's 
Philosophy of 
Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

In saving the Hegelian dialectic from what Marx 
called Hegel's "dehumanization" of the Idea, as if its 
self-determination were mere thought rather than 
human beings thinking and acting, Marx dug deep 
into revolution, permanent revolution (p. xxiii). 

Marx could transcend the Hegelian dialectic not by 
denying that it was "the source of all dialectic"; 
rather, it was precisely because he began with that 
source that he could make the leap to the live Subject 
who is the one who transforms reality. Capital is the 
work in which — as Marx works out the economic laws 
of capitalism, not apart from the actual history of class 
struggles — historic narrative becomes historic reason 
(p. 143). 
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intellect and labor in its natural pursuit of liberation. 

The time has come for us to construct new questions 
that may pave the way to this new kind of labor. I 
believe the events in Seattle will bare witness to the fact 
that the place to start is Marx,’s concept of commodity 
fetishism. We must, both individually and collectively, 
begin to ask ourselves more precise questions about the 
“things” around us if we are to ever “de-objectify” the 



“commodity” and our relationship to it. 


Take for example the deceptively simple ques- 
tion, “what is a commodity?” It will elicit a myri- 
ad of responses, all of which, in the end, come 
down to saying: “A commodity is a “thing,’ a ‘prod- 
uct’ to facilitate exchange in the satisfaction of 
human needs.” 

Is that it? Is that all a commodity represents is a 
“thing”? If so, what does that say of the human labor 
that produced it? Is that nothing more than a “thing” 
too— a commodity? All of this begs the question of just 
what is our relationship not only to the “product,” but to 
the process of production itself. 

Through such expanded questioning, the enemy, long 
obfuscated by the infinite division of labor and compart- 
mentalization and fragmentation of knowledge, will be 
seen in its totality. Only when it is understood that the 
commodity represents much more than the sum of its 
parts, that it is rich in human value, will people begin to 
see that the process of production is not only about 
“things,” but is, in fact, about the manifestation of our 
core nature (a melding of intellectual and physical pow- 
ers), and that the exchange in such “things” represents, 
not only market relations, but more importantly, human 
relations. We learn that the human labor which pro- 
duces the commodity is not, in fact, a “thing” to be 
bought and sold on the open market. Rather, it is the 
expression of our true selves— as creative beings. 

It is through such understandings that those not 
within the “traditional” fold of “anti-capitalist” move- 
ments will come to realize that the root cause of “their” 
concerns (the root cause of all social maladies) is not the 
despotic, greedy corporation, or the uncaring, secretive 
government, but the capitalistic mode of production and 
the social superstructure which it engenders. 

Through the broadening of our questions do we effec- 
tively erase the false dichotomy (created and maintained 
through the despotic plan of capital) between the pro- 
gressive, “issue-specific” movements of today, and ven- 
ture into a new epic of “freely associated labor” (labor 
recognized as the expression of the human individual’s 
creative nature) on a journey toward total liberation. 

IMPORTANCE OF DIALECTICS 

Of course, the question that immediately arises at 
this point is not “how do we get people to ask such ques- 
tions?” but rather “how do we prevent the development 
of simplistic, ill-considered answers?” And, it is there 
that you find the real “struggle for the mind”— not to 
mention the insidious nature of commodity fetishism. 

Within the capitalistic social superstructure (or the 
property relations of capitalism), “A” cannot be both “A” 
and “B” at the same time. The logic of Aristotle rules 
supreme. The rules of Aristotelian logic— the laws of 
“identity,” “non-contradiction,” and “excluded middle”— 
are the perfect fertilizer for the spread of commodity 
fetishism. They obfuscate the true nature between 
things, which results in a superficial analysis of given 
matters. Such logic weakens the dialectic and tends 
toward sophistry 

The answer lies with the abandonment of the 
Aristotelian construct. In its wake should be 
placed a logical construct that allows us to con- 
ceive of a reality in which identity is transitory, 
contradiction is manifest in all things, and, as 
such, all things are always in the process of 
becoming. In short, we need a Hegelian logic to 
see that the “commodity” is at one and the same 
time a “thing” and a “social relation”; that human 
labor, while it does produce the “thing,” is in real- 
ity an expression of our true creative nature. 

So, how do we get from here to there, when we are 
totally immersed in a logical construct that does not 
allow for even the perception of such a “reality”? Or to 
use Hegel’s own words: How do we take the leap from 
“Absolute Negativity” to a “New Beginning” (a social 
construct built upon a Hegelian logic)? Such a question 


allows us to see that we are at the threshold of a new 
historic epic, and that our “struggle for the minds of 
humanity”— for our “New Beginning”— is no less great a 
struggle than that of Copernicus and Einstein, nor are 
the consequences any less significant. 

The answer to this question, while profoundly diffi- 
cult to manifest, is actually rather easy to articulate. As 
a fallen comrade in the struggle for social justice once 
said, “By any means necessary.” That is, the sophism of 
our social superstructure is exposed through intellectu- 
al and physical confrontation with it— which brings us 
to the strategic flaw the Seattle confrontation exposed. 

THE LIMITS OF PACIFISM 

Within developed capitalist nations— the U.S. in par- 
ticular— within the struggle for human liberation, a 
dangerous ideology has gained strategic hegemony— 
pacifism. I should take a moment here to clarify the 
term “pacifism.” By it I do not mean nonviolent direct 
social action. The latter is a tactic applied within a larg- 
er strategic plan. Pacifism is more than this, however. It 
is an ideologically held principle that precludes any 
infliction of violence, even in the furtherance of the 
cause of self-defense, yet at the same time it allows for 
the unfettered absorption of violence by its adherents. 

As such, pacifism has become a self-coopting form of 
social protest. It is the pedagogy of a “democratic” 
oppressor. The stark contrast between the alchemistical 
“revolutionary” force of pacifism and that of “by any 
means- necessary” is easily seen in the Seattle con- 
frontation. Does anybody really believe that the Seattle 
demonstrations would have received the attention they 
did, let alone play a part in shutting down the WTO 
negotiations, had it not been for the comparatively 
small number of protesters who defied the “orders” of 
the self-policing “marshals” of the mainstream protest- 
ers and ventured outside of the march’s planned path 
into the “no protest zones”? 

The reality is that had it not been for the courageous 
and radical action of these defiant protesters, the con- 
frontation in Seattle— no matter how large— would have 
gone down in history as nothing more than a peaceful 
march that went according to “plan,” rather than the 
rallying cry for a revolutionary confrontation with the 
property relations under a capitalist society. Nor would 
the jackbooted foot of capitalist exploitation and subju- 
gation— the police— have exposed their contemptuous 
eyes and bloodstained fangs. 

And this is the historic reality the pacifist fails to rec- 
ognize. It is why the strategic hegemony of pacifism has 
become so dangerous to the struggle for human libera- 
tion. This is also why, in their claim to social prefigura- 
tion, pacifism will never be able to usher in a New 
Beginning and will thus remain forever classist and 
racist in its relations. In the final analysis it stifles, 
rather than promotes, true dissent. It is a form of “rev- 
olution” Gramsci would define as “passive,” seeking only 
to reform through protest, rather than change through 
resistance. 

No one hopes more than I that the confrontation in 
Seattle was the dawning of a new day in our struggle for 
a revolution in permanence. It was without question a 
shining example of what could be. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that if we do not broaden our questions— if we do 
not make them more than “appealing,” or more “inclu- 
sive”— and establish a “language of revolution” that 
speaks to all, and if we do not have as our primary strat- 
egy a “taking it to the enemy” attitude, the struggle for 
liberation will be doomed to wallow in reformism. 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


(Continued from page 4) 

apply in fact to every logical reality, every notion and truth 
whatever. 

There are places where Hegel is quite humorous about 
the dialectic as it is degraded for winning debater s points: 
“Often too, Dialectic is nothing more than a subjective see- 
saw of arguments pro and con, where the absence of ster- 
ling thought is disguised by the subtlety which gives birth 
to such arguments” (581). And yet it is precisely in this 
paragraph where he gives the simplest and profoundest 
definition of what dialectic is, thus: “Wherever there is 
movement, wherever there is life, wherever anything is 
carried into effect in the actual world, there Dialectic is at 
work.” 

Over and over again, Hegel lays stress on the necessity 
to prove whatone claims, and the essence of proof is that 
something has developed of necessity in such and such a 
manner, that it has been through both a historic and a self- 
relationship which has moved it from what it was “in itself’ 
(implicitly), through a “for itself-ness” (a process of media- 
tion or development) to what it finally is “in and for itself” 
(explicitly). Or put it yet another way, from potentiality to 
actuality, or the realization of all that is inherent in it. 

Finally, here is the simple way: Logic is sub-divided into 
three parts: I. The Doctrine of Being; II. The Doctrine of 
Essence; III. The Doctrine of Notion and Idea. That is, into 
the Theory of Thought: I. In its immediacy (the notion 
implicit and, as it were, in germ); II. In its reflection and 
mediation (the being-for-self and show of the notion); HI. 
In its return into itself, and its being all to itself (the notion 
in and for itself... “For in philosophy, to prove means to 
show how the subject by and from itself makes itself what 
it is”) (f83). 

To be continued next issue... 
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CAN CAPITAL BE CONTROLLED? 


The most challenging question facing 
our world is the one raised by Peter 
Hudis’ essay in the April issue when it 
asked whether capital can be controlled. 
It was a concentrated review of the crises 
facing people everywhere which result 
from the internal contradictions generat- 
ed by capitalism’s very nature. The 
nature of capital is to increasingly repro- 
duce itself. It can only feed on the unpaid 
labor created by living, exploited, alienat- 
ed and dehumanized workers. If it acted 
in any other way it would not be capital. 
It can’t be reformed or controlled. It has to 
be totally uprooted. Radical 

Michigan 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s article on 
Hegel’s “Smaller Logic” in the April N&L 
had a good companion piece in the essay 
which asked “Can capital be controlled?” 
Dunayevskaya writes of how reality is 
Hegel’s point of departure for thought, 
and of how theory pushes empirical sci- 
ence forward. She reveals how thought 
becomes a power in the real world. Peter 
Hudis’ essay is about theoretical ques- 
tions that arise from the practical strug- 
gles and how those theoretical questions 
are crucial if we’re going to move forward. 

Franklin 

Tennessee 

* * * 

The April essay critiques those who 
don’t get to the root of what capitalism is 
for thinking that the way to uproot the 
contradictions today is to change 
exchange relations. It describes some of 
the anarchists I know. They only fight the 
appearances of capitalism without getting 
to the essence, the process of production. 
The current campus , movement against 
using sweatshop labor for making school 
apparel concentrates on the conditions of 
labor, and is a great start, but we have to 
go beyond seeing labor only as exploited 
victims. The truth is that those workers 
have the potential to be capitalism’s 
downfall. 

Anti-sweatshop activist 
South USA 



When I saw in the newspaper the pic- 
ture I am sending you of a young Florida 
farm worker leader, Lucas Benitez, I 
could not help but think that if Felix 
Martin were still alive, he would be writ- 
ing a column about it this month for News 
& Letters. Benitez and other members of 
the Coalition of Immokalee Workers just 
finished a 200-mile march across Florida 
to draw attention to the conditions of the 
tomato pickers in southwest Florida. 
They begin work before dawn and collect 
40 cents for each bucket they fill. It’s the 
same pay they earned 20 years ago. The 
only reason the workers earn more money 
today is because advances in farming 
have increased the number of tomatoes on 
each plant, which increases the number of 
baskets a worker can pick in a day. 
Benitez, who comes from Mexico, doesn’t 
consider himself the movement’s “leader” 
but just the worker who became its public 
face at this moment. Others have stepped 
forward at earlier moments, including 
Haitian activists at one stage, and 
Guatemalans at another. Felix Martin 
would have considered their story his 
own. Pauline 

California 


TODAY S LABOR STRUGGLES 


* * * 

The essay on “Can capital be con- 
trolled?” helped illuminate for me Mitch 
Weerth’s Lead article on the new move- 
ments in South America. Weerth took up 
the IMFs impact on Argentina and its 
labor “reform.” The IMF and World Bank 
leaders who have been on TV lately say 
they’re surprised at the protests against 
them because what they are all about is 
ending poverty! They are the same ones 
that force countries to drop subsidies and 
let the prices of necessities skyrocket. So, 
together, the Lead and the essay take up 
appearance and essence. I saw them as 
preparing us for N&L’s classes in Marx’s 
Capital. 

Student of Marx 
Memphis 

* * * 

Watching the confrontations between 
the police and demonstrators in both 
Seattle and Washington, D.C. against the 
WTO, IMF and other international finan- 
cial groups promoting the expansion of 
global capitalism reminded me of Hitler’s 
Storm Troopers that attacked and 
destroyed organized labor prior to Hitler’s 
seizure of power. I don’t mean the situa- 
tion in Germany in the 1930s and the 
U.S. in 2000 are the same. But what is 
the same is that the power of capital is 
being challenged. We have to be prepared 
to see an escalation both in the confronta- 
tions and in the further development of 
what could become a real police state. 

World War II Veteran 
Detroit 

* * * 

The protest in D.C was amazing. We 
were in the streets with traffic all around 
us, chanting “Whose streets? Our 
streets!” It was too large for the cops to 
contain it. I’m not sure but I’d say we won 
because we owned the streets for a while. 
It seemed a great start for a budding 
movement. Kind lady 

Bloomington 

* * * 

The article on “Can capital be con- 
trolled?” in the April issue was a very 
compelling piece in relation to the WTO 
demonstrations and globalization. You 
should develop a dialogue around it with 
those at the Information Center for 
Political Prisoners of War, who are very 
good in their views of labor. 

Political Prisoner 
Michigan 


I am writing on behalf of all the 
Steelworkers on strike in Hamilton, 
Alabama. We would like to take this 
opportunity to recognize you and offer our 
sincere thanks for your support in our 
fight with Speedrack Products Group Ltd. 
It has been a hard fight but we know with 
people like you on our side, we can win 
this war. Thanks for all your contribu- 
tions and moral support. 

Lawson Raper, 
Unit Chairman, 
Hackleburg, Alabama 

* * * 

Two hundred young women in 
Irapuato, Mexico, have been on strike 
since July of last year, trying to win a 
union contract, a higher wage and better 
working conditions. They work at a facto- 
ry called “Congeldora del Rio” (CRISA), 
which is owned by a U.S. corporation 
called Global Trading, whose president 
lives in splendid comfort in Greenville, 
South Carolina, while his workers live in 
extreme poverty south of the border. Last 
June FAT, the largest democratic indus- 
trial-sector union in Mexico, filed a peti- 
tion to represent the CRISA workers. The 
company responded by Bring 200 of them. 
In July the fired workers went on strike 
which took a lot of corn-age. 

Tax-deductible donations to support 
their strike fund can be made payable to 
Mexico Solidarity Network (1247 E St., 
Washington, D.C. 20003) and letters or 
calls can be sent to Global Trading, 
demanding they rehire the fired workers 
and sign a contract that improves their 
working conditions. Letters should be 
sent to 14 Creekside Rd., Greenville, SC 
29615. The calls can be directed to the 
owner, Arthur Price at 864-288-7332. 

Tom Hansen 
Mexico Solidarity Network 
* * * 

The images of Chinese stowaways, dis- 
covered entombed under layers of trans- 
pacific cargo containers meant for com- 
modities rather than human cargo, are a 
reminder of the early stages of capital 
accumulation when millions of Africans 
were forcibly put on slave ships and 
transported to the “New World” to be used 
as labor-power in the emerging Americas. 
It is a testament to how far capitalism has 
come in the latest stage of its accumula- 
tion today. While the Africans were 
bought and sold by slave-holders and the 
Chinese paid to be smuggled here, the 


Readers' Views 



similarity they share is that the cargo, in 
both cases, contains what Marx called the 
commodity of commodities, human labor- 
power. 

Chinese-American 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I’d like to try to answer the miners’ 
question “What kind of labor should 
humanity do?” which was discussed in an 
essay in the Jan.-Feb. issue. Freely asso- 
ciated labor that produces use-values and 
leads to the unconditional freedom of 
humanity is the kind of labor suited to 
humanity. By freeing labor from the con- 
fines of exchange value, working men and 
women regain their humanity, individual- 
ity, the ability to exercise absolute control 
over production and the political orienta- 
tion of society. That can only come about 
through the revolutionary transformation 
of society led by the working class. I am 
talking about a new society in which labor 
power and the instruments of labor are 
not commodities, where living labor dom- 
inates dead labor as the determinant. 


Fred Bustillo 
Colorado 



ENVIRONMENTALISM 


You can’t pave your way out of conges- 
tion. All you do is spend enormous 
amounts of taxpayer resources to destroy 
cropland, disrupt communities, animal 
habitats, forests, etc. to bring traffic 
congestion, air pollution, noise, stress, 
road rage, strip malls and fast food 
dumps. An economy strung out on the 
consumption of oil is not self-sustaining 
but environmentally suicidal. Serious 
debate and planning for a genuinely 
viable future are assiduously avoided. I 
heard that a monstrous chunk of ice, 
twice the size of Rhode Island, has broken 
off of Antarctica. The permafrost is thaw- 
ing. Species of plants and animals are 
becoming extinct daily. The lungs of our 
planet, the Amazon rain forests, are being 
massively bulldozed in a frenzy of profit- 
taking. Earth is dying and our coffin is 
the single passenger car. 

Anthony Rayson 
Illinois 

* * * 

I liked Franklin Dmitryev’s analysis of 
the Romanian cyanide spill (April N&L). 
The current right-of-eenter government 
has a single digit popularity, is given no 
chance of being returned to power. Most 
Romanians were disgusted by the govern- 
ment’s handling of the affair, although 
they were not too surprised. 

Subscriber 

Maryland 


ECUADOR 

I don’t think the military in Ecuador 
should be treated as a unitary force. 
There is a real division in the military 
with a significant number fed up with the 
corruption within both the military and 
the government. I am not equating this 
with the army Soviets of the Russian rev- 
olution, but Ecuador does have a tradition 
of military liberators beginning with 
Bolivar. 

For the moment it appears that much 
of the steam has been taken out of the 
protest movement here. The government 
is going ahead full force with its economic 
program and with the cooperation of the 
media is trying to make it seem as if there 
is at last light at the end of the tunnel for 
Ecuador. This is pure illusion of course. 
Prices continue to rise and people contin- 
ue to be deeply offended. Dollarization 
alone is bound to cause massive chaos. 
There is certain to be some new form of 
popular uprising. While there is a high 
level of unity among the rank and file of 
the indigenous community, there is much 
division, rivalry and philosophic, political 
and strategic disarray among the leader- 
ship. 

Correspondent 

Ecuador 


FIGHTING POLICE BRUTALITY 

All Detroiters watched the second trial 
of the ex-policeman, Larry Nevers, who 
was convicted four years ago of second 
degree murder in the death of Malice 
Green, a Black motorist whose skull 
Nevers had bludgeoned with a heavy 
metal flashlight. The first trial had an all- 
Black jury drawn from Detroit, whereas 
the new trial had a jury of both Blacks 
and whites from all of Wayne County, 
where Detroit is located. Nevers was 
found guilty of involuntary manslaughter 
this time around, but many feel that he 
will serve no more time in jail and will get 
a suspended sentence based on his four 
years in prison. Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

I want to thank Gene Ford for his 
“Rampart scandal exposes L.A. police 
crimes” that appeared on page one of the 
April issue. It was crucial in our distribu- 
tions of N&L at all the ongoing anti-police 
brutality, rallies, meetings, and marches 
here. I spoke at a Columbia University 
Law School workshop on “The Criminal 
(In (justice System” pointing out that it is 
crucial to go beyond the limited discus- 
sion of the jury system’s inequities, dis- 
crimination, etc. We have to understand 
the totality of the repressive, racist state 
to get to the “grave digging” of capitalist 
society. Sheila 

New York 

* * * 

At a meeting I attended on racial pro- 
filing, the ACLU spokesperson reported 
on a proposed law to make police check off 
boxes when they stop someone that would 
show the person’s race, sex, and why they 
were stopped. That’s like asking the fox to 
guard the henhouse. The one thing that 
became clear at this meeting was how 
completely the Memphis police are 
despised by those they supposedly “serve 
and protect.” Community Activist 

Memphis 

• 

WHO READS N&L? 

News & Letters constitutes a highly sig- 
nificant and valuable source for us. It is 
used extensively by faculty, researchers, 
students and the general public not just of 
Odessa State University, but of the whole 
region of South Ukraine. Your publication 
forms an important part of the library of 
our Center for International Studies. It is 
even more useful for the activities of the 
American Studies Center, which was 
recently founded here. N&L provides us 
with materials representing an indepen- 
dent, free-minded view on the issues of 
contemporary life in the United States as 
well as world affairs. Reader 

Ukraine 


FIGHTING FOR SURVIVAL OR 
A NEW HUMAN SOCIETY? 

It is a strange week when you see how 
the anniversaries of the Waco deaths, the 
Oklahoma City bombings, and the 
Columbine High School killings affected 
the way Janet Reno handled the Elian 
Gonzalez fight. Did she not want to move 
on that because of fear of sparking anoth- 
er disaster in the time frame of these 
anniversaries? When our youth are so 
belittled by the way society is going, 
whether through racism or the way 
another part of our freedom is taken away 
every day, it is hard to have any faith in 
the future. We see politicians chipping 
away at all the things workers have 
fought for and wars being fought, not on 
any moral agenda, but to separate us 
from one another. It is hard today to hope 
for anything more than basic survival, 
but nobody has the right to take another’s 
dreams or thoughts away. The new 
human society can, in fact, be more than 
just a thought. We can make it a reality 
once we win the struggle to control the 
monsters capitalism is creating. 

Working woman 
Louisiana 
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The present “Industrial Machine” (or 
should I say “meat grinder”?) is the only 
winner in a war in which they make the 
rules as they go along. It is designed only 
to benefit the wealthy and corrupt, as 
your paper has brought to light many 
times. The prison autocrats have created 
a major industry out of the underprivi- 
leged, complete with forced labor and 
forced education. Almost all prisons today 
require inmates to participate in their 
educational programs, in order to make 
parole. It amounts to high level brain- 
washing, geared to teach everyone to 
think, act and react the same way so they 
can become another cog in “the man’s” 
machine. 

I am a Native American Indian, edu- 
cated in the ways of my ancestors, but I 
see that to be a part of the “Thought 
Revolution” I must be educated in the 
ways of the outside world. I don’t know 
whether I will live to see the time when, 
instead of Black or Native American 
against white it will be ‘us” against the 
“man” but when that time comes we will 
rejoice if we can know we were a force in 
prompting the change. 

Imprisoned Native American 
California 

* * * 


My concern is the total police state I 
see us moving toward where the order of 
the day is to lock everybody up so a few 
can be more prosperous. I am concerned 
how people can be left homeless in places 
like New York and LA that take in bil- 
lions of dollars annually, and how this 
country can have laws to protect eagles, 
bears and trees but do nothing for human 
beings. I am concerned about how people 
can be worked most of their lives, and 
then kicked out when they are elderly 
with no health insurance, steady income 
or housing. Prisoner 

California 

* * * 

As New Afnkans, we have been asked 
many questions concerning the ills of soci- 
ety, and the question that stays within my 


mind is “Why not let someone else sacri- 
fice for a change?” But it’s not about tak- 
ing turns. The brothas and sistas who 
gave their time and lives to ensure tomor- 
row for us did so unselfishly and I owe it 
to the future of my fellow Afrikans to do 
the same. Although I have been wrongful- 
ly charged with attempted murder of a 
non-Black, and convicted despite the evi- 
dence that it was a clear case of self- 
defense, I will continue to struggle to see 
that our youth are armed with the 
required tools to become productive in a 
society that is purposely designed for it to 
be otherwise. Tashiri Askari 

California 


THE COMING ELECTIONS 

It’s good to see you planning and teach- 
ing about alternatives to capitalism. Here 
in Detroit we are organizing to take back 
the city. We have no voice at the polls 
because our elections have been bought or 
stolen. We have lost our local economy to 
casinos, which we did not want. We got a 
new stadium even though there was noth- 
ing wrong with the last one. Besides, our 
baseball team was the last in the League. 
Go figure. Interested reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

No matter what citizens may claim 
about their political ideology, and con- 
trary to the conventional wisdom, elec- 
tion results from the Clinton era suggest 
that voters have neither sought nor 
rewarded ideological moderation by their 
members of Congress. Contrary to the 
argument that the only Democrats who 
can win in swing districts are moderate 
ones (the so-called New Democrats), our 
findings show that both liberal 
Democrats and conservative Republicans 
can win in such districts. We note our 
findings not only to reassess the past, but 
to point to the future as we enter the 
important election year of 2000. Beware 
of pundits and politicians bearing mes- 
sages of moderation. Professor 

Indiana 

* * * 

Here is something anyone in the U.S. 
considering casting a vote in November 
should consider. The state of Texas, under 
the leadership of Governor George W. 
Bush, is ranked 50th in spending for 
teachers’ salaries, 49th in spending on the 


environment, 48th in per capita funding 
for public health, 47th in delivery of social 
services, 42nd in child support collections, 
and 41st in per capita spending on public 
education. But it comes in first in per- 
centage of poor working parents without 
insurance, in air and water pollution, and 
of course in executions. Those average one 
every two weeks for the five years of 
Bush’s rule. Just think of what he could 
do for the country if he were president. 

L.G. 

Vancouver, Canada 


MARX AND ORGANIZATION 

Someone sold me a copy of N&L a cou- 
ple of years ago, but I had only a superfi- 
cial exposure to the ideas of Marxism 
then. These days I’m searching for a 
Marxist group to join. I’m not sine I want 
to stay in college. What I really want to do 
is help organize workers but I don’t know 
enough yet. I’ve read a few histories of the 
Russian revolution, some general stuff 
about the German revolution, and Marx’s 
books on France. Otherwise, I’ve studied 
U.S. history and general European histo- 
ry. I believe Marx’s historical method is 
the best one I have ever come across to 
explain the movement of history and the 
dynamics of social phenomena. Please 
send me some information about your 
organization. Student 

Chicago 

* * * 

In a “Reader’s View” several issues ago, 
a critique was made about an editorial 
you wrote on behalf of Mumia Abu-Jamal. 
The critique was about your statement 
that this nation has been brought “inex- 
orably to the brink of civil war” which this 
reader felt “bordered on fantasy.” I agree 
it was a bold statement but hardly fanta- 
sy. Didn’t Marx himself characterize the 
ongoing class struggle of our modern 
machine age as a virtual civil war, some- 
times open, sometimes hidden? Who can 
predict how and when an open full-scale 
civil war will erupt? Revolutions are noto- 
rious for catching revolutionaries by sur- 
prise, including Marx, as witness his atti- 
tude to the Paris Commune. It may be 
true that “we are very far from the level of 
mobilization and clarity of ideas that will 
be needed to free Mumia, much less chal- 
lenge capital in a civil war” but the 
greater truth is that the masses and only 


the masses will make the revolution. This 
naturally begs the question of what is the 
role for a small revolutionary organiza- 
tion like N&LC in a movement to trans- 
form society. That question is more urgent 
today than ever before. 

Supporter 

Illinois 

* * * 

I certainly agree with you that the 
critical issue confronting us is the rela- 
tionship between philosophy and organi- 
zation. The social democratic parties of 
Western Europe are a case in point. They 
now simply take their turn with the 
right-wing parties in dismantling what 
remains of their pride and joy: the mod- 
em welfare state. On the other hand, 
other elements of the Left turn the mat- 
ter upside down by asserting that orga- 
nizational forms determine philosophical 
outlook. The relation between philoso- 
phy and organization is what we need to 
discuss. 

Green Social Alliance activist 

Ohio 


GLORIA STE1NEM 
ON CAPITALISM 

At her lecture at the University of Iowa 
on “A Future in which Everyone Matters,” 
Gloria Steinem offered a lot of feel-good 
quotes to make you want to go protest 
something, but touched on nothing of sub- 
stance. When a young woman asked her 
in the discussion period why she modeled 
for Coach ads (for expensive leather purs- 
es) she gave four reasons: 1) The money is 
good; 2) She chose Coach over an ad for 
American Express because the former 
gives money to women’s groups. (Of 
course, American Express advertises in 
the' Gay and Lesbian magazine “Out” 
which hardly means they are overly con- 
cerned about Gay Liberation, they just 
want our money); 3) She does understand 
the “leather issue”; 4) By buying a Coach 
bag ($250-$50Q), since it lasts a lifetime, 
you are “socking it to capitalism.” 

Huh? The last thing you are doing is 
“socking it to capitalism.” You are reaf- 
firming the idea that only the rich should 
be allowed to have well-made bags and 
that you are willing to pay $500 for some- 
thing that was probably made by a wage 
slave! Jennifer Linden 

Iowa 
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Memphis, Term. — The first weekend in April 
saw the National Days of Outrage and Action For 
Environmental Justice as activists and scholars from 
around the country 
came to support efforts 
here to clean up the 
Defense Depot— a 
Superfund site that sits 
in the middle of a Black 
community — and 
protest the pollution 
and planned expansion 
of the Memphis 
International Airport. 

Saturday’s “Toxic 
Tour” began at 
Hamilton High School, 
built directly over Cane 
Creek, into which some 
of the Depot’s polluted 
runoff flows. The tour 
took us by the tent set 
up over leaking mus- 
tard gas bombs buried 
at the Depot since 

World War II. We stopped at many of the drainage 
ditches flowing from the Depot and saw how they 
went through people’s back yards, under the school, 
through people’s gardens and playgrounds. We saw 
one very poor neighborhood that the EPA had con- 
firmed as contaminated, yet people still live there on 
known toxic ground. 

Everyone introduced themselves at lunch after the 
tour and said why they had come. Members of Youth 
Terminating Pollution spoke, each one telling her or 
his own story, several reading poems they had written 
about living in an endangered community. 

Sunday was spent at a worship service where a new 
group of people learned of the pollution in Memphis. 
Monday morning was a press conference where the 
participants— almost all African-Americans from 
groups across the country— told of their struggles 
against the pollution of their workplaces and neigh- 
borhoods. This was held at a church right across the 


The Memphis “Toxic Tour” stopped at polluted drainage ditch' 
es that flow through yards, gardens and playgrounds. 


street from the Depot and, when it was over, we went 
out into the rain to form a protest march. 

We went back to Hamilton High School after lunch, 

and a group of stu- 
dents gathered to 
hear about the strug- 
gle for environmental 
justice. After the talks 
the students sponta- 
neously joined the 
activists and marched 
through the communi- 
ty. From there we 
drove to the Federal 
Building for a “Vigil 
for Environmental 
„ Justice.” 

| Throughout the 
3 weekend we carried a 
^ coffin to represent the 
1 many who had died 
^ because of the pollu- 
tion from the Depot, 
the airport and other 
federal facilities 
around the nation. Often we would put our hands on 
it; it was in the churches; we followed it through the 
community; and at the Federal Building we surround- 
ed it for our vigil. It helped us remember who and 
what we are fighting for. —Terry Moon 


Memphis, Term.— The Crump area has always 
been an African-American neighborhood. No one else 
would buy these small lots on river bottom swamp- 
land. We are surrounded by chemical companies: 
Buckeye, Southern Cotton Oil, Penn Union, Velsicol. 
This community has always borne a disproportionate 
amount of environmental pollution, and yet none of 
these companies hire more than 1% of their people 
from the community. 

Our group is called Concerned Citizens of Crump 
Neighborhood Association. We are concerned now 
because Velsicol is going through a process to get 
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Dialogue on ‘Black Power’ 


by John Alan 


I want to engage in the philosophic dialogue on why 
it is imperative to revisit Stokely Carmichael’s Black 
Power Movement and the issue of race and class start- 
ed by brother Ali Khalid Abdullah in the April issue of 
News & Letters. He was responding to Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s column in the January-February 
issue, “Revisiting ‘Black Power,’ Race and Class,” 
where she wrote: “To maintain... that there is some- 
thing called a “white psyche’.. .is but the reverse side of 
the same coin which standard bourgeois white text- 
books maintain...” 

First it should be noted that class divisions and the 
exploitation of Black labor, the objective reasons for 
racism in this country, were not the reasons why 
Carmichael called for “Black Power” in 1966 as he 
marched through the South with Reverend Martin 
Luther King Jr. in protest of the shooting of James 
Meredith by a white racist. Carmichael firmly believed 
that racism was caused by a “white psyche” ridden 
with guilt and fear because of historic slave revolts. 

AN UNCHANGEABLE ‘WHITE PSYCHE’? 

Does such a social phenomenon as an innate, uni- 
versal, unchangeable “white psyche” exist in any 
absolute way? It certainly did not during the long 
decades when Black and white Abolitionists were unit- 
ed in a common struggle to end slavery. Nor was the 
“white psyche” an unchangeable dimension in all the 
other great turning points in American history when 
African-American masses in motion proved to be the 
vanguard to radically change class and race in this 
country— in the struggles for the eight-hour day and 
the organization of industrial unions, and in the 1960s 
when the Black struggle for freedom initiated the 
youth anti-war movement and a" new epoch of women’s 
struggles for equality. 

These historic moments when Blacks and whites did 
unite in freedom struggles didn’t absolutely end the 
practice of racism. However, the unity of Blacks and 
whites in a common struggle for freedom did manifest 
that a concept of a “white psyche” was essentially a 
concept not related to the dialectics of the Notion of 
freedom. No concept can exist without engaging in a 
battle of ideas; otherwise it becomes a deterrent in the 
struggle to transform reality. 

The prevalence of racism in American society more 
than 30 years after the end of the Civil Rights 
Movement shows the necessity of civil rights, but also 
the limits of such rights in a capitalist society. Civil 
rights alone do not mean the end of poverty nor police 
brutality and the legalized murder of African 
Americans. Nor did the civil rights revolution prevent 
the incarceration of thousands upon thousands of 
African Americans across this nation today. 

The U.S. could see the birth of a new Black mass 
movement to gain freedom in its fullest human dimen- 
sion. It could start at any time in any large Black 
urban community. It would begin in the same places 
where the urban revolts began in the middle 1960s 


when the Civil Rights Movement ended its main activ- 
ities and cohesion, and began to fade into history, leav- 
ing behind an unfinished revolution. If this new begin- 
ning happens, its success will depend on whether it 
can become a catalyst for the development and the 
articulation of a philosophical vision of a new society 
which can unify all the forces of revolution in this 
country. 

I would like to say to Ali Khalid Abdullah that a new 
humanist, non-racist society of freely associated labor 
will never be created if its philosophical foundation 
contains Stokely Carmichael’s concept of a “white psy- 
che.” This concept is just another alienating form of 
racism. It derives, in essence, from the racist doctrine 
of white supremacy and its claim that Blacks are men- 
tally inferior to the white race. It is merely a negative 
of that attitude. Any doctrine based on racism or limit- 
ed to the first negation of racism is a divisive ideology 
not capable of transcending racism itself. 

Abdullah claims that Carmichael was using the con- 
cept of a “white psyche” to develop a new Black con- 
sciousness to replace the “...old consciousness of toler- 
ance and acceptance of white supremacy. What Ture 
(Stokely Carmichael) was doing was trying to develop 
a statement, a doctrine that would enhance Black 
Pride and reverse the inferior non-aggressive attitude 
that Blacks have long held internally toward any 
white authority, by using reverse psychology on the 
minds of the Black masses.” 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF LEADER, OF MASSES 

Abdullah clearly implies that Carmichael thought, 
when he appeared on the scene during a turbulent 
moment of Black history-in-the-making, that he was 
dealing with a docile Uncle Tom type of people. Thfs 
was not true. African-American history is a history of 
ceaseless revolts, movements and massive demonstra- 
tions against racism and exploitation, constantly plac- 
ing American civilization on trial from the day it was 
born. Carmichael did not arrive during a quiescent 
period. Black masses had made their challenge to 
racism actively clear for ten years. It is both dangerous 
and retrogressive when a leader thinks that he can 
arbitrarily replace the self-consciousness of masses in 
motion, a self-consciousness based on their experience 
and activity, with his own self-consciousness. 

Carmichael did catch the spirit of the masses when 
he raised the slogan, “Black Power.” But even then 
“Black Power” proved to be an abstraction, since his 
concept and the masses’ concept of “Black Power” were 
radically different. Carmichael saw “Black Power” as 
African Americans being organized, like other ethnic 
groups, to elect their own race to political positions. 
The Black masses in their great urban revolts of the 
middle 1960s were saying that politics was not enough 
and that we need to end a society that has poverty, 
police brutality and racism. Today those revolts are 
forgotten, but they remain the ground for a new begin- 
ning, for a new movement with the purpose of creating 
a new, human society. 



another ten-year permit to operate their toxic waste 
incinerator. Last December Velsicol had a meeting 
about the permit only because it is the law. We could- 
n’t get them to say the word “dioxin.” Somebody 
asked, do the releases cause cancer? The plant man- 
ager said, some say they do and some say they don’t. I 
said, who says dioxin doesn’t cause cancer? She could- 
n’t tell me. 

A few years ago Velsicol had a simulated chlorine 
release. They said they would test as if the wind went 
south and east. We said we live northeast; why not 
test this way? We released helium balloons close to 
the incinerator. In less than a minute the balloons 
were in our neighborhood. 

Two years ago Velsicol had a toxic waste cleanup on 
a Superfund site the size of a football field. They had 
dumped chemical byproducts in a hole for years. The 
runoff water was running straight onto the street and 
down the gullies. In a meeting the plant manager said 
Velsicol was not making chlordane at the time the 
dump was being used, but a geologist brought in by 
the government confirmed that heptachlor and clor- 
dane were found in that dump. 

There is no environmental agenda in Memphis. If 
they want business here, they don’t care what it costs 
us. Environmental racism is alive and well in this city. 
I have educated myself on environmental issues. I def- 
initely have grown because of this. When you read a 
book like Dumping in Dixie, you just can’t sit there 
and be quiet. I want people to know we have a right to 
a clean earth. — Balinda Moore 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

be segregated as severely today as Jim Crow socially 
segregated Blacks from whites before the Civil Rights 
Movement. This “segregation of memory,” as Scott 
Ellsworth calls it in his book on the Tulsa race riot, 
Death in the Promised Land, persists long after the 
most obnoxious racial barriers have come down. 

American history lives on in two memories— one 
white, one Black— separate and unequal. This is not a 
schizoid American mind; it is rather a manichean 
American mind, to use Frantz Fanon’s apt term. 

Black Tulsa was utterly destroyed by a racist mob of 
thousands of whites from every class strata of Tulsa 
society. Yet the white mythology is that “poor whites” 
were responsible or that Blacks armed for self-defense 
caused the riot. Black memory recalls a very different 
history. It is one of Black Tulsa’s business district along 
Greenwood Avenue being the object of white envy 
before the riot and the object of an attempted land grab 
by the white elite in the aftermath of the riot. It is a 
memory of Black Tulsa being aerially bombed in World 
War I fashion and a memory of eyewitness reports of 
dead bodies “stacked like cordwood” against a fence or 
laden in wagons being driven out of town. 

Now, some 78 years later, America is forced to return 
to the scene of the crime. The question is whether “all 
the usual suspects,” politicians and civic leaders, histo- 
rians and Chamber of Commerce boosters, Tulsa’s 
white citizenry and its newspapers, will once again try 
to bury the past with threadbare rationales for 
America’s ethnic cleansings. 

A popular rationale, Ellsworth critically recounts in 
his book, is that white Tulsa, embarrassed by what 
happened in 1921, immediately and voluntarily provid- 
ed aid to Black Tulsans and rebuilt their community. In 
fact, except for the work of the Red Cross, white Tulsa’s 
leaders tried to prevent the rebuilding of the prosper- 
ous community of Black Tulsa because their plan for 
the devastated land was to turn it over to powerful rail- 
road interests. Moreover, Ellsworth writes, “while offi- 
cials of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce were telling 
the nation's press that reparation and restitution 
would be made, they charted a directly opposite course, 
even to the point of refusing offers of aid for people 
whom they hardly represented.” 

Of course, confronting Tulsa’s and America’s racist 
past is. not reducible to excavating mass graves, as 
important as that is, but means facing the past embed- 
ded in the present conditions and consciousness of 
African-American communities. The eminent Black his- 
torian John Hope Franklin grew up in Tulsa, and his 
father was one of the lawyers who successfully defend- 
ed Black Tulsa against the white elite’s economic 
cleansing of the Black community. Franklin told* 
Ellsworth that “There are two ways whites destroy a 
black community. One is by building a freeway through 
it, the other is by changing the zoning laws.” By 1978, a 
freeway had cut through Greenwood Avenue, doing 
what the 1921 ethnic cleansing and the attempted eco- 
nomic cleansing by the white elite couldn’t. 

Lost was more than property and a community. We 
stand to lose the memory of Black resistance, which 
even included the Black radical African Blood 
Brotherhood, and the memory of Black self-determina- 
tion, which rebuilt from the ashes a community that 
had endured one of America’s most genocidal ethnic 
cleansings. By the end of the 1970s, Black Tulsa had 
undergone the economic dislocations that almost every 
Black urban community had. That, too, is the legacy of 
America’s ethnic cleansings. The challenge— the most 
difficult one African-American communities have ever 
faced— is: will we find the revolutionary means to fight 
it? 
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( May Day comes alive in anti-globalization movement 


As the heads of international finance munched on 
chilled shrimp, chicken Casablanca and raspberry 
mousse, police doused young protesters with pepper 
spray in the streets of the nation’s capital. These scenes 
unfolded in late April, on the eve of May Day 2000, as 
demonstrators protested policies of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) which were meet- 
ing jointly in Washington, D.C. Five months earlier the 
same protest movement successfully disrupted World 
Trade Organization deliberations in Seattle. These two 
mass actions announced a new internationalism of 
labor, environmentalism, and human rights in the heart 
of the new globalized economy that capitalism has 
pinned all its 21st century hopes for the future on. 

The protesters were calling attention to a growing 
separation between rich and poor bora of a shaky eco- 
nomic expansion. IMF and World Bank-backed projects 
have pillaged the environment and exploited workers to 
the extreme, but they have also helped evince a new 
global movement, one with two faces. 

One face is the spontaneous strikes, most often by 
teenage women, in the export factories of Southeast 
Asia, China, Mexico and other areas of the Third World. 
The other face is the sit-ins and protests at over three 
dozen U.S. colleges this year, demanding an end to 
sweatshop conditions where university products are 
manufactured. 

SOLIDARITY AND REACTION 

Coming as they do on the eve of the first May Day of 
the century, comparisons with the first ever May Day 
are compelling. A campaign of simultaneous strikes 
were to take place across the country on May 1, 1890, 
until the eight-hour day for workers was achieved. 

The first May Day arose in a time of reaction and 
financial crisis following what Karl Marx at the time 
and W.E.B. DuBois 70 years later called the great eman- 
cipatory movement to free Black labor. It was led by the 
Abolitionists and it brought on the Civil War of 
1861-1865. The end of slavery was followed by a decade 
of constitutional reforms for Blacks and organizing 
opportunities for labor. 

Reacting to these advances, to keep Black labor 
shackled to the land through farm tenancy, to harness 
northern labor rising against the railroad barons, and to 
suppress Indian resistance to land seizures, U.S. rulers 
ended Reconstruction in 1877. 


The precursor to the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) took over the struggle, and in 1886, 80,000 went 
on strike for the eight-hour day. Historic labor battles in 
Homestead, Pa., Coeur D’Alene, Id., and the great 
Pullman strike ensued in the 1890s. Meanwhile the one 
and a quarter million Southern Black populists chal- 
lenged the boss-and-black relationship that represented 
a millstone around the neck of organized labor every- 
where. 

May Day, then as now, 
is a signal for labor’s 
emancipation. The 
movement for the eight- 
hour day at the heart of 
May Day represented a 
cause greater than the 
Magna Carta or the 
Declaration of the 
Rights of Man because, 
according to Marx, it 
was concrete in focusing 
on when a worker’s day 
begins and when it ends. 

TODAY’S 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Solidarity with Third 
World labor and indige- 
nous struggles marks 
today’s movements, from 
exposing the plights of workers in Nike Corporation’s 
sweated global production network to supporting the 
resistance of U’wa Indians in Colombia against oil 
exploration on their lands. 

Today’s movement unfolds in a global economy whose 
expansion ever since the restructuring of the 1970s has 
been fueled by speculation and capital mobility rather 
than sustained industrial development. Despite the rul- 
ing class’ triumphal rhetoric about the power of the cap- 
italist global market, today’s anti-globalization strug- 
gles can take credit for thoroughly undermining the 
assumption that global capitalism is unassailable and 
that human intervention can’t change labor conditions. 

Many are searching for a political and philosophical 
foundation for their struggles. This was evident in con- 
ferences preceding the Seattle and Washington, D.C. 
protests and in recent News and Letters Committees 


meetings and classes on the globalization of capitalism. 

An important part of the history of May Day does not 
bear repeating, however. Despite taking the crusade for 
the eight-hour day abroad where the newly formed 
Second International adopted May 1 as the date for an 
international demonstration, and despite its courageous 
shouldering of the eight-hour campaign of the 1880s, 
the AFL retreated to xenophobia and craft unionism. 
The Second International itself slid backward into nar- 
row nationalism, lead- 
ing to its giving the 
green light to World 
War I in 1914. 

While it is true that 
trade unionists were a 
significant presence at 
the teach-ins and 
protests in Seattle last 
year, distancing them- 
selves from Big Labor’s 
traditional pro-capital- 
ist posture which often 
colluded in U.S. imperi- 
alist policies, little sep- 
arates a recent AFL- 
CIO demonstration 
against trade normal- 
ization for China from 
the panderings of 
Patrick Buchanan to 

nationalism and racism. 

Furthermore, the efforts by the Jubilee 2000 cam- 
paign to forgive World Bank and IMF debt of technolog- 
ically underdeveloped nations do not speak to class 
struggles inside those countries between the indigenous 
bourgeoisie and the working class pummeled by state- 
enforced austerity measures. 

These detours only reinforce the need for noth- 
ing less than uprooting global capitalism, not 
reforming it. 

Even bourgeois economists like Nobel laureate 
Amartya Sen acknowledge that “the battle against the 
unfreedom of bound labor is important in many Third 
World countries today for the same reasons the 
American Civil War was momentous.” Whether abroad 
or at home, only a vision of absolute freedom can carry 
us to a time when every day is May Day. 



Livingston and the battle for London 


Police frame-up in Memphis 

Memphis, Tenn. — I worked for the Shelby County 
Sheriff’s Department since 1981. In 1988 some prison- 
ers got beaten by the tactical squad in Shelby County 
Jail. Several officers went to the NAACP and corrobo- 
rated the inmates’ story. I testified in federal court that 
the officers violated jail policy by beating the inmates 
and that I thought it was racially motivated. That got a 
lot of publicity. The chief deputy then is the sheriff now, 
A.C. Gilless. 

They started a witchhunt against my job but I was a 
good employee and they could not find a way to fire me. 
On Jan. 31, 1997, they arrested me and said I was sell- 
ing drugs in North Memphis to people I’ve never seen. 
It was a lie. I never used or sold drugs. 

When it was brought to court on April 3, 1997, the 
judge dismissed all charges in a preliminary hearing 
and expunged them from my record. I thought I would 
be reinstated to my job, but it didn’t happen. After I filed 
a lawsuit pro se, I got rearrested for the same charges. I 
couldn’t get a day in court. They stalled from August 
1997 to December 1999. 

A confidential informant admitted that these other 
guys and I had been framed. He had been arrested by 
the Sheriff’s Department. He was so angry that he 
called me saying he wanted to talk to TV news reporters 
on how the Sheriff’s Department was using him to 
frame us. He confessed to the whole thing and I taped it. 

I gave the tape to my lawyer. He gave it to the district 
attorney. Instead of dismissing the charges against me, 
they let the informant out of jail to keep him from testi- 
fying. At my trial he denied he ever talked to me. After 
that, my tape recording was able to be played. But when 
it came time for the jury to listen to the tape and other 
evidence concerning my innocence, the judge instructed 
the jury to leave the courtroom. He did not offer any 
explanation. .. < ,■ 

More guys, all Black, were charged. I got others on 
tape admitting they had never seen me. One was 17. 
The department tried to force him to testify against me 
and some other guys and then the next thing you know 
he comes up dead. 

Prior to the trial I told the judge I needed time to 
retain a lawyer to replace the one the judge had 
appointed, because he had worked for the Sheriff’s 
Department, the very department that framed me. The 
judge told me this man was going to represent me 
whether I liked it or not. 

They said they had me on a tape making a drug 
transaction. I said that was a lie because I had done 
nothing. Then they turned around and tried to make me 
suppress the tape. He asked me, “Why won’t you sup- 
press the tape?” I said, “They have framed me. I want it 
to come out in court.” 

I was convicted on one of three counts. Now I’m up for 
sentencing in May. In order for me to get justice in 
Memphis, I’d have to have so much money. I’m working 
my behind off and I’m still fighting. 

—Earley Story 


by Christopher Ford 

London — This May will see elections to the new 
Greater London Authority set up by the Blair govern- 
ment under the guise of a move towards greater democ- 
racy for London. Instead it has proved to be an exposition 
of all that can be rotten in bourgeois politics. These elec- 
tions should have been a festival of capitalism in a centre 
of business where city banks alone made £5 billion 
[about $10 billion] excess in profits. Instead the other 
London has forced itself onto the scene— the London that 
has six of the poorest boroughs in the country. The elec- 
tions have been a disaster for Blair and we have seen the 
first meaningful fight-back of a force the “Third Way” 
philosophers proclaimed dead-the socialist Left. 

The focus for the current controversy is around the 
position of London Mayor and the independent candida- 
cy of Ken Livingstone. Red Ken as he was branded led 
the Greater London Council (GLC) in the 1980s during 
the height of the “Local Government Left” of the Labour 
Party. Holding majorities in a number of Local adminis- 
trations this Left implemented a series of radical policies. 
Livingstone took up the fight against racism and homo- 
phobia, Britain’s role in Ireland, and defended public ser- 
vices and cheap fares in the London Underground rail- 
way system. Whilst much of this radicalism is more 
myth than reality, the GLC won massive support 
amongst Londoners in its fight with Thatcher’s Tory gov- 
ernment, which later abolished it. 

Amongst the labour movement and huge sections of 
the population Livingstone has won renewed support, 
and yet again it is an expression of support for socialist 
ideas he does not necessarily believe in at all! Livingstone 
stated he is 95% in agreement with Blair’s policies, but 
most Londoners are not listening to that; instead, central 
to his popularity is the 5% he opposes Blair over— notably 
London transport polices. 

Under the previous Tory administration the state- 
owned railway was sold to an array of capitalists at dirt- 
cheap prices. The resulting deregulation saw millions of 
pounds in profits but terrible consequences for passenger 
safety. A series of tragic disasters in London saw over a 
hundred deaths and the blame firmly at the door of prof- 
it-hungry companies. On the graves of the victims the 
Blair government has sown the seeds of its current 
predicament. It decided to privatise the remaining state- 
run railway, the London Underground. The policy is 
hugely unpopular and opposition to it is the central plank 
of Livingstone’s campaign. 

This is part of his six key populist policies including 
rooting out the “corrupt and racist minority” in the police 
and tackling inner city poverty. It is nowhere near his old 
radicalism and has no mention of an “an appeal to the 
labour and trade union movement to take action” as his 
previous GLC manifesto called for (but never actually 
did). 

The response of Blair has been to throw the full weight 
of the Labour Party machinery against socialist ideas 
as a whole. We have witnessed a McCarthy-style cam- 


paign of attacks on socialism accompanied by equally 
contemptuous manoeuvres to undermine democracy, a 
practice second nature to labour bureaucrats. This time 
it has generated a significant feeling of resentment 
that goes far beyond the ranks of the labour move- 
ment. 

Blair claimed to be devolving government to increase 
democracy with a Parliament established in Scotland, 
and Assemblies in Wales and London. This process has 
seen one stitch-up after another to secure positions of 
power for puppets of the central government. Whilst 
Thatcher simply abolished a London body, Blair means to 
subject it to absolute control. The selection process for the 
official Labour Party candidate for mayor was a spectacle 
of Stalinist proportions designed solely to exclude 
Livingstone. 

The rules for election were changed, from “one mem- 
ber, one vote” to an Electoral College involving unions 
and various politicians. The London members of 
Parliament had equal vote to thousands of rank and file 
Labour Party and union members. Then four of the main 
unions were excluded under the pretext of not having 
paid their subscriptions in time. The right-wing unions 
didn’t even ballot their members. This ballot-rigging got 
the desired result: Blair’s candidate Frank Dobson won 
by a 3% margin, despite Livingstone winning the majori- 
ty of Labour Party members and every union that held a 
ballot. 

The mass of the population concluded this was a dis- 
play of utter corruption. There was a groundswell of 
revulsion at the Blair government and demands on 
Livingstone to stand independently. 

The labour movement in London has virtually walked 
away from the official Labour Party campaign. Major 
unions and a mass of union branches and activists have 
rallied behind Livingstone against the government. The 
campaign has seen the red-baiting emerge more forceful- 
ly. Livingstone’s condemnation of global capitalism’s 
treatment of Third World debt as causing more deaths 
than Hitler did, and his statement that the WTO is not 
welcome in London provoked an anti-socialist tirade. But 
to date it has hardly dented Livingstone’s popular- 
ity and he seems certain to inflict a major defeat on 
Blair. 

The battle for London has placed many questions on 
the agenda of the labour movement. It has brought home 
with redoubled force that the Labour Party is not an 
agency of challenging this bourgeois government or fight- 
ing for a new society. If the Labour Left in London cannot 
even get Livingstone adopted as their “official” candidate, 
then the door is well and truly shut! There is increasing- 
ly a recognition that something significant has changed, 
that there is a need for the labour movement to organise 
and express itself in its own interests and in the current 
set up this is being denied. 

Christopher Ford is Secretary of the Central & West 
London Branch of the Public and Commercial Services 
Union and a member of the Editorial Group of the 
Marxist-Humanist Journal Hobgoblin. 
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Police brutality epidemic spurs community outrage 


(Continued from page 1) 

warehoused human beings. The struggle against this sys- 
tem of injustice points to a resolution far beyond any sim- 
ple reforms. 

POLICE MAYHEM IN NEW YORK 

Recent events in New York City in particular are repre- 
sentative of the new thinking. Just over a year after four 
New York City cops gunned down Amadou Diallo in a hail 
of 41 bullets, and just days after his murderers were 
acquitted of all charges, the cops killed two more unarmed 
young Black men, Malcolm Ferguson and Patrick 
Dorismond. It was as if the Diallo verdict gave the police 
the green light to kill anyone. 

Now youth of every color and many adults say they are 
also afraid of cops, but the truth is, the cops are also sud- 
denly afraid of the Black and Latino communities where 
the tension is palpable. Anewly mobilized anti-police bru- 
tality movement is being joined by new layers of society, 
by people who are sickened by the killings and by 
Giuliani’s racist, anti-human authoritarianism. 

Twenty-three-year-old Malcolm Ferguson was killed 
March 1, three blocks from Diallo’s apartment house 
where he had taken part in a demonstration on the night 
of the verdict five days before. According to his mother, he 
had been hassled by the cops ever since they broke his 
hand during an arrest and he sued them. After killing 
him, they put out the story that he had resisted arrest in 
a drug house, but in fact he was shot in the back while 
lying face down on the ground with his hands behind his 
back. 

Twenty-six year old Patrick Dorismond, the son of 
Haitian immigrants, was killed on March 16 while work- 
ing as a security guard. Undercover cops approached him 
and asked him where to buy drugs. They then claim that 
he reacted angrily and was shot “by mistake” in a scuffle. 

Mayor Giuliani didn’t apologize or attend the funeral, 
but rather demonized Dorismond, who had no criminal 
record, by illegally releasing his court-sealed juvenile 
arrest record and insisting that he had a violent temper. 
His mother Marie Dorismond said of Giuliani, “I was 
treated like a dog. They killed him once with a gun and 
then again with the mayor’s mouth.” 


No fewer than 14 people have been killed by the NYPD 
since the Diallo murder, most of them Blacks and Latinos, 
but also Gidone Bush, an Orthodox Jew with a histoiy of 
mental illness. He was neither violent nor threatening, 
yet was shot dead Aug. 30 while he prayed using a small 
inscribed hammer as a religious symbol. Cops chased 
away witnesses and made up a story that he attacked 
them when in fact he was sitting 15 feet away from them. 

The Diallo verdict exonerating the killer cops and the 
latest murders have revived mass protests that followed 
Diallo’s minder and added new dimensions. Black and 
Latino neighborhood people gathered at Diallo’s building 
the night of the verdict, and large, multi-racial demon- 
strations took place in Manhattan for the next few days, 
always surrounded by a wall of shoulder-to-shoulder 
police in riot gear. 

Nearly 20,000 mourners, many of them Haitians, came 
out to Dorismond’s funeral in Brooklyn March 25. Cops 
came out in force and provoked a melee. They badly beat 
WBAI Pacifica reporter Errol Maitland who remains 
unable to work. He and seven others also face felony 
charges. 

The truth about Bush, Ferguson and many other vic- 
tims was told in New York by their relatives at the Stolen 
Lives Project’s April 12 “induction ceremony” for the latest 
victims being added to the project’s documentation of 
police killin gs, over 2,000 since 1990. 

The relatives of the dead and injured told their stories, 
and the pattern was startlingly consistent. A young man 
doing nothing or perhaps some petty offense is shot in the 
back. The police leave him to die while they try to disperse 
any witnesses, plant a weapon or concoct a story. They 
delay telling the family, even lie and say they don’t know 
where the missing child is, while they search for a crimi- 
nal record to embellish their story. 

F amil y members reject the label “tragedy” for these 
murders. They see the killings as a national epidemic that 
can be ended when people stand together. “We are the 
majority,” Iris Baez, mother of murdered Anthony Baez, 
said at the meeting. “I come from a small place, Puerto 
Rico, but this problem is spread around the world. There 
are people from the whole world in the Bronx with me. My 
message is: Don’t wait until your child is dead to get 


Dorismond funeral no sanctuary from police 


New York— We just returned from the funeral of 
Patrick Dorismond. The Haitian and Caribbean commu- 
nities came out by the thousands in an emotional proces- 
sion, accompanying the casket down Flatbush Avenue in 
Brooklyn from the funeral home to the church. The night 
before, there were 2,000 out- 
side the funeral home in a 
vigil and protest. 

Today’s march was angry. 

The organizers had told the 
police to stay away, that the 
people were in no mood to see 
a police presence. The city 
partly complied, sending 
mostly community affairs 
cops and supervisors. The riot 
squads, the horses and paddy 
wagons were kept hidden sev- 
eral streets away. Still the 
marchers were incensed at 
what police presence there 
was there, saying “What are 
they doing here? Get out of 
here! Murderers!” 

The march filled Flatbush from sidewalk to sidewalk. 
Hundreds who lined the avenue all morning, waiting for 
the procession, joined in, the sidewalks moving along 
with the street as one. 

BARRICADES TORN DOWN 

When we got to Church Avenue, two blocks from the 
church, we found the police had set up their damn cattle 
pens, their steel barricades, right down the middle of 
Church and along the sidewalk. They were going to pen 
this wall-to-wall tide of marchers into a twenty-foot-wide 
corral! Tempers exploded, and the hated barricades were 
soon tossed back, knocked down, thrown against the cops 
after some shoving. 

The cops were no match. The marchers joyfully took 
the whole street, with all the barricades knocked down 
for the whole two blocks. I saw one cop on the ground, 
holding his leg. I guess he got hit by his own barricade. 
Some women from Barbados were laughing later, saying 
it was good to see the cops scared for a change, that they 
were stupid to even try to pen-in such a large crowd. 

The cops got their vengeance. They waited till the 
funeral was over, the family and casket gone. Then the 
community affairs cops withdrew and riot police were 
brought in, a provocation that made everybody very 
angry. They were saying, “We’re doing nothing here. We 
are just in front of the church. They say we have to clear 
the street. Why? They don’t do this in other neighbor- 
hoods. Why do we have to leave?” 

Then there was a police riot. They attacked, hitting 
anyone they could. The crowd answered with bottles, and 
the cops arrested the first 29 people they could grab. It 
didn’t matter if you were doing nothing, the cops grabbed 
you. The arrested included a reporter for WBAI who was 
in the middle of an interview when he was savagely beat- 
en by the cops, and a young pregnant woman of 16. 

This is not over. Tomorrow there will be a mass meet- 
ing at a church in Brooklyn, called by those who also 


organized this march, the Haitian Coalition for Justice. 
They have “launched a rache monyok campaign to force 
Mayor Giuliani’s immediate removal from office. Rache 
manyok means to pull out by the roots in the Creole lan- 
guage.” 

They are not calling for 
Federal oversight or take-over 
of the NYPD (New York Police 
Department), unlike Rev. A1 
Sharpton and Jesse Jackson 
and I guess the Black middle 
class who want a solution 
within the present system. 
They are counterposing rache 
manyok to that, and calling 
for community control of the 
police, not Federal control. 

A speaker also said the 
Haitian community is sick of 
the hypocrisy of having the 
NYPD over in Haiti training 
the police force on how to 
respect human rights while 
they are here killing us. And in Haiti the police are now 
repressing people and using violence too. 

HOW DO WE ‘RACHE MANYOK*? 

Apart from a couple of reporters for National Public 
Radio and WBAI, I was the only person of the Caucasian 
persuasion, or pink, that I saw at this march except for a 
handful of leftists. A Colombian woman was angry at the 
lack of Latinos whom she felt should have been there since 
people in today’s march were there for Anthony Baez who 
was killed by police in the Bronx several years ago. 

I felt this was more of a community thing, and we were 
in the heart of the Haitian and Caribbean community. Of 
course, I would have loved to see more New Yorkers of 
every color there, but I think this funeral was seen as the 
community’s, and the others not coming is not a judg- 
ment. The protest on Saturday, March 18, after the 
killing of Dorismond the previous Thursday, was, like the 
Diallo verdict protest, of many colors. 

How do we rache manyok ? How do we at least get to 
where a Haitian mother I was speaking to, as we waited 
for the procession, who felt these events “are all very sad,” 
how do we get to where she doesn’t literally fear for the 
life of her 14-year-old son at the hands of the police, every 
single morning when he goes to school? She tells me she 
leaves it in god’s hands. We are god’s hands. The point is, 
it is a very very different reality to be Black in New York 
and the U.S.A 

Mayor Giuliani says we can’t complain this time 
because the cops that did the shooting were “Hispanic.” 
Well there’s Latino and there’s Latino. I’d like to see a pic- 
ture of the cops because there’s the color line. Latinos are 
of many colors, and as that Colombian woman said, 
there’s plenty of racism amongst Latinos too. 

We have to keep moving since this police terror is only 
getting worse. And we have to take care we don’t focus so 
much on the person, Giuliani, that they trick us and give 
us Giulianism without Giuliani. —John Marcotte 

March 25 



New York police attack funeral procession for cop 
victim Patrick Dorismond. 


involved. Just say, I want to make the world better.” 

FROM THE LOS ANGELES REBELLION 

The kind of social consciousness seen in New York and 
elsewhere is going to face a very difficult challenge in this 
election year in which not only the specter of a Bush pres- 
idency is looming, but rumors are that Bush is also con- 
sidering death penalty advocate Governor Thomas Ridge 
of Pennsylvania as his running mate. This would be a 
comprehensive challenge in itself, especially to the move- 
ment against the death penalty and to the supporters of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

There is even more at stake. The greatest blow to the 
legacy of Eeaganism was struck by the masses of people 
who rebelled on April 30 to May 1, 1992 in Los Angeles fol- 
lowing the “Not Guilty” verdict in the police beating of 
Rodney King. They carried out the largest urban insur- 
rection in American history. 

It was this as much as anything that discredited the 
“kinder and gentler” presidency of the elder George Bush 
and led many to support Bill Clinton as an alternative. 
President Clinton’s eight-year failure to provide any gen- 
uine alternative to Reaganism, though, makes the threat 
of George W. Bush so immediate. 

The current police scandal in Los Angeles’ Rampart dis- 
trict has served once again to raise some of the core issues 
of the 1992 rebellion. New and continuing revelations of 
police corruption, manufacture of evidence, brutality and 
outright murder have made Rampart the largest such 
scandal in American history, though still of a piece with 
earlier such scandals in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
New Orleans and elsewhere. At least 70 officers are cur- 
rently under investigation. 

With California voters having approved the “anti-gang” 
Proposition 21, aimed at demonizing Black and Latino 
youth, the truth about the LAPD shows the world turned 
upside down, 

Once again, mass outrage and the legacy of 1992 have 
forced the authorities to take some cosmetic action, dis- 
missing and suspending a number of officers and over- 
tinning, as of today, nearly 100 convictions with more like- 
ly to follow. 

“Investigations,” though, won’t change anything funda- 
mental, as the earlier Christopher and Webster “blue rib- 
bon” exposes failed to prevent the current scandal. The 
nature of this particular shell game was revealed all too 
clearly in 1992 when Willie Williams replaced Daxyl Gates 
as Los Angeles’ Police Chief. Williams had been a high- 
ranking Philadelphia police official at the time of the 1985 
MOVE massacre. 

INDEPENDENT THINKING KEY 

What is raised by this election year, then, is the pressing 
need for the movements to continue to develop their own 
consciousness, independent and aimed at total freedom, to 
the fullest possible extent. Only such a movement can 
stand up to bourgeois politics in 2000 and the major par- 
ties’ campaigns. Police brutality and the prison-industrial 
complex will, at best, remain unaddressed and fester in 
silence. At worst, there will be some horrid new twists to 
the familiar law-and-order projects of attacking and demo- 
nizing poor and non-white people, prisoners and youth. 

Marxi st-Humanism has historically viewed this need 
for independent consciousness as the key to the American 
revolution, spelled out as the category “Black masses as 
vanguard” in 1963’s American Civilization On Trial. This 
pamphlet was written for the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and distributed at that year’s 
March on Washington. 

It calls the Kennedy administration’s efforts to co-opt 
that demonstration “the kind of support a rope gives a 
hanging man,” and continues, “This has brought the 
movement to the crossroads. Though it is impossible to 
stop the momentum of the Negro struggle, its forward 
development can be impeded if the underlying philosophy 
for total freedom is in any way compromised.” 

Today’s movements have their own momentum and 
logic. Lives are being transformed. People like Gwen 
Hogan and Iris Baez and many more like them speak with 
moral authority. Prisoners in the American gulag are ask- 
ing questions that cut to the heart of America’s history, its 
social relations, and how these can be transformed. The 
new generation of activists challenging global capitalism 
can make the connections with these new passions and 
forces. 

Taking responsibility for the revolutionary Marxist- 
Humanist body of ideas can, as history has shown, bring 
these questions together and point a way forward. As 
American Civilization On Trial says, “In this situation, a 
small organization like ours has a pivotal role to play both 
as a catalyst and a propellant.” 
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Capitalism challenged in D.C. streets 


(Continued from page 1) 

The legal protest saw contingents of Tibetans, 
Burmese and Latin Americans who brought injustices 
in their countries to the attention of the U.S. public. 
There was a Bolivian leader of the mass movement that 
recently stopped that country’s privatization of the 
water utility; he hid from the police for four days before 
he could get on a plane to come here. 

We talked with a Liberian man who came here to tell 
the world that the IMF is supporting the wrong group 
in an environmental struggle in his country. He is a 
member of the Save My Future Foundation that pro- 
motes sustainable resource management. The IMF is 
funding the Liberian Agriculture Corporation, which 
owns rubber plantations, to the tune of $3.5 million, to 
carry on logging in primary forests. The forests, habitat 
for endangered endemic species and the villagers’ life- 
line to food, medicine, and other resources, are being 
destroyed in the process and the people displaced. 

IS CAPITALISM ‘GREED’ OR A SYSTEM? 

Typical of those present were two young women from 
Boston College who belong to the Boston Global Justice 
Project. The group focuses on women’s issues such as 
campus rape as well as international issues such as 
making sure the school does not sell clothing made in 
Third World sweatshops. 

We talked with a forest activist from Washington 
State who was involved in planning for both Seattle and 
Washington. She noted the more youth in Washington, 
and more union members in Seattle, although the 
unions had turned out thousands to lobby in Washington 
a few days before the April 16 demonstration. “How did 
these kids get so smart?” she wondered. “They seem to 
know the problems and what needs to be done.” 


but people peeled off from the march to join the pro- 
testers in front of the barricades. The organizers were 
pretty clever; they were telling people the march was 
moving down Vermont Avenue, but the IMF building 
was two blocks the other way. Many of the demonstra- 
tors peeled off for the unpermitted demonstration 
there. 

What struck me about these demonstrations was the 
broad base of support that showed up. There were mem- 
bers of organized labor, Service Employees, 
Communications Workers, AFSCME, Teamsters, 
Steelworkers along with youths, gays, Black community 
activists, an organization representing Latino domestic 
workers in Maryland, the Catholic Left, Act Up, envi- 
ronmental groups, Puerto Ricans against the shelling of 
Vieques, demonstrators from the Philippines, Korea, 
Japan, France, the Greens, Muslims, and more. 

It was truly astounding the size and breadth of the 
groups represented, along with the anarchist factions 
and the old New Left. What was interesting was not the 
IMF and World Bank abuses exposed, which are well 
known now, but many of the placards and demonstra- 
tors signs questioning the nature of work and its ends. 

It hit this N&L supporter as a very obvious return to 
the same questions Marx raised. What is the end of 
human labor? Profit didn’t seem to be the main aim 
with these people. The idea that investment and labor 
would lead to an increase in the sum total of human 
happiness was directly challenged in an original and 
undogmatic way. 

When the masses challenge capitalism, it comes from 
an examination of labor. Labor remains a most vital 
and dialectically pregnant category. Let us hope the 
markets crash further. —Dylan 


Discussions about the nature of capitalism, however, 
and how to uproot it were not easy to find on the days 
we were there. The signs and slogans overwhelmingly 
referred to “greed” as if the problem were a few evil 
men instead of a system. 

The demands put forth were as varied as the people. 
Some signs proclaimed “Capitalism Kills!” while others 
merely asked for mild reforms. We were impressed that 
the people who came to the News & Letters literature 
table showed more interest in learning about capital- 
ism and Marxist-Humanism than we had seen in the 
past ten years. 

—Anne Jaclard 


I just came back from the anti-IMF and World Bank 
protests in D.C. It was no repeat of Seattle, at least for 
the level of civil disobedience, although the police as 
you probably saw on TV went on a couple of cop riots. 

Yesterday (April 15) 600 demonstrators were arrest- 
ed for nothing, and the D.C. fire department evicted 
100 demonstrators from a building they were staying 
in. The police arrested a bunch of puppets after “duly 
mirandizing them,” but then they were returned to the 
demonstrators later in the day. The local neo-fascist 
media played up the civil disobedience, but it seemed 
pretty mild with fences being moved around by demon- 
strators and traffic blocked which is pretty fun because 
traffic here normally gets stuck all day anyway. 

The legally permitted demonstration was very hard 
to get to. The Metropolitan Transit Authority shut 
down train stations to discourage protesters. The police 
using their toes calculated the crowd at 10,000, but it 
was much larger than that. At any one time there may 
have been 10,000 people at the Ellipse, but people 
spontaneously formed marches and blocked traffic. 

We weren’t allowed near the IMF and World Bank, 
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Protesters denounce 
anti-gay media figure 


The Chicago Anti-Bashing Network organized a . 
demonstration on April 15 to protest CBS affiliate 
WBBM-TV’s decision to air Dr. Laura 
Schlessinger’s new television show this fall. 
Activists picketed the station’s offices to 
denounce the virulently anti-gay attacks 
Schlessinger routinely launches on her widely 
syndicated radio show. Schlessinger has called 
gays “biological mistakes.” 


Meeting condemns 
racial profiling 

Memphis, Term. — Though poorly publicized, a 
forum on racial profiling, held April 12 at the University 
of Memphis, ended up being jammed with participants. 
Many Blacks came to tell of their experiences being 
stopped by the police for no apparent reason. One 
teenager told of being stopped and harassed with his 
friends without the police ever asking for their identifi- 
cation or checking the car tags. 

Several people told of the particular hazards of “dri- 
ving while Black” (and of driving while white with 
Blacks in the car) in the wealthy suburb Germantown. 

Just as striking was how many people came to tell 
their stories of far more egregious police abuse. They did 
not know where else to go to try to get justice. One man 
spoke of being framed by the Sheriff’s Department, and 
a woman told of how her sons had been targeted and 
fired by the Sheriff because she had opposed him politi- 
cally. Another told of the harassment that comes with 
living in a neighborhood that has been designated a 
“high crime” area. Just by walking or driving on the 
street you are automatically a suspect. 

One of the panelists, a Black woman judge, even com- 
plained about being stripped to her underwear and 
searched in the airport for no reason. A Latino cop said 
that racial profiling not only happened every day but 
that it was part of the training he had received, and that 
he had endured countless racist jokes. 

Many more in the crowd would have liked to speak if 
there had been time. The assurances by the district 
attorney that one could file a complaint against a police 
officer “and eventually they would have so many marks 
against them” did not reassure the audience. 

—Outraged citizen 


Fighting capital punishment 

Memphis, Term.— A. determined and growing 
number of activists continue to challenge the state of 
Tennessee’s plans to bring back executions after a 40- 
year hiatus. The state set execution dates for Robert 
Glen Coe in late March and Philip Workman in early 
April. Coe’s date was stayed on two different occasions, 
while Philip Workman’s has been stayed once. 

The state carried through its plans to kill Mr. Coe on 
April 19: No new date has yet been set for Mr. 
Workman. Activists in both Memphis and Nashville con- 
tinue to engage in a number of events to stir opposition 
to the death penalty. The Tennessee Coalition to Abolish 
State Killing (TCASK) has led the way in providing 
thousands of “clemency cards” which have been distrib- 
uted, signed, and sent to Governor Don Sundquist urg- 
ing him to overturn the planned executions. 

Weekly street comer demonstrations continue to take 
place in both Nashville and Memphis. Recently, stu- 
dents from Vanderbilt University have also taken to the 
streets in daily protests at the capital building in 
Nashville. 

Prior to the originally scheduled executions there 
were vigils held in both cities, with a variety of speakers 
and groups represented. In Memphis, George White, 
whose own wife was murdered, spoke forcefully against 
the notion that executions can bring “healing and clo- 
sure” to family members of murder victims, saying, 
“healing does not come from more hatred.” 

Additionally, activists have fasted in the days leading 
up to the scheduled executions. News of this fasting 
reached Death Row, where a number of prisoners joined 
in, refusing their meals in support of efforts to move the 
state to practice justice rather than revenge. Civil dis- 
obedience is planned if the state continues with its 
plans to execute. —Pete Gathje 

Ecuador new beginning 

The Republic of Ecuador finds itself subject to the most 
severe social, economic, political, and moral crisis of its his- 
tory. Neoliberalism, applied by recent governments in an 
irrational form and with a high dose of corruption, has dev- 
astated Ecuadoran society, relegating the majority of the 
population to poverty, hunger, unemployment, crime, and 
social decomposition. 

Anti-human capitalism, arrogantly arising on the 
pedestal of these dirty and vile conditions, has achieved 
dominance of us all. Men throw themselves into a mindless 
race in the pursuit of money, irrespective of how many are 
run over along the way. 

All search enthusiastically to satisfy themselves with 
material goods, because their happiness depends on it. In 
the conflict between to have and to be, to have has tri- 
umphed, which is the basis of the most irrational of politi- 
cal systems. Meanwhile the human being, the historical 
Subject, from whose hand flows all wealth, has been aban- 
doned, alienated, exploited, converted to a slave. 

In our country capitalism has cracked its whip with the 
greatest violence, carrying the dreams of freedom and 
progress, of longing for human realization, to the terrain of 
the impossible. 

Faced with this desolate panorama, we as Ecuadoran 
workers have considered it necessary to organize ourselves 
in a party that in the political arena will defend our historic 
interests. For this reason we have formed the glorious 
Partido de los Trabajadores (Workers Party), which brings 
together the best leaders of social organizations, the “deep- 
er layers,” and looks towards forming a philosophic concep- 
tion profoundly rooted in Marxist Humanism. 

Our organization is being built forcefully, created in a 
space where there is a search for political identity among 
the proletariat, thanks to the experience of work, organiza- 
tion, intellectual formation and struggle. 

We consider ourselves part of the world Marxist 
Humanist movement, and in the interests of creating the 
strongest bonds of cooperation to bring the “new continent 
of thought” to the masses, we believe it’s necessary to con- 
solidate the unity of all fraternal organizations of the 
world. ' 

Our invitation is to the creation of a larger and more 
solid movement, extending our relationships towards all 
parts of the globe. —Hector Valdiviezo 

‘Voice of voiceless’ 


The voice of journalist and Pennsylvania Death Row 
inmate Mumia Abu- Jamal, known as the “Voice of the 


Voiceless” for his coverage of police brutality and other 



issues, will reach out 
from behind prison walls 
to be heard on two college 
campuses this spring 
The graduating class 
of Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio has 
asked Mumia to deliver 
an address as the school’s 
commencement ceremo- 
ny on April 29. Jn addi- 
tion, two campus groups 
at Kent State University, 


also in Ohio, have extended an invitation to Mumia. The 


groups' are organizing a ceremony to be held on May 4 
which will mark the 30th anniversary of the shooting 
deaths of four students at an anti-war protest in 1970. 

Both talks will be delivered by means of audio tape. 

Another upcoming event in the effort to save Mumia’s 
life is the mass rally scheduled to take place in Chicago 
on May 13. 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


The war over Kosova, one year later 


A year after the war, the Kosovar Albanians face many 
problems, not least the continued refusal of NATO to 
allow them to move toward the only viable political solu- 
tion, an independent Kosova. This remains the case 
despite the sacrifices of so many in the resistance, includ- 
ing the courageous fight of the Kosova Liberation Army 
(KLA) against the Serbian terror machine. 

Nonetheless, there is a great change from a year 
ago. As the well-known Albanian writer Ismail 
Kadare wrote recently: “A people of two million has 
become free. Doors of houses are no longer broken 

Chinese miners protest 

Over 20,000 Chinese miners and their families in the 
northeast town of Yangjiazhangzi battled police and 
army troops during a three-day protest in late February. 
Reports of the upheaval were suppressed in the state 
media, but surfaced in April when news was passed on to 
human rights groups. 

Most of the huge, previously state-owned 
Yangjiazhangzhi mine, which produced molybdenum, 
was shut down last November. In February of this year, 
mine officials told workers they would receive only a pit- 
tance in severence pay, around $68 for each year worked, 
out of which health and social security benefits were to 
be deducted. Thousands of miners marched, demanding 
to meet with mine officials who they accuse of looting the 
mine by selling off equipment, trucks and other valuable 
parts to cronies and relatives. During the demonstra- 
tions, miners set up barricades and burned cars until the 
army was called in. 

State-owned mine closures, primarily coal, accelerat- 
ed in the 1990s under China’s capitalist “reform” pro- 
gram of updating technology, ending state subsidies to 
basic industries, privatization and growing foreign capi- 
talization. Chinese state officials predicted that over 11 
million workers in mines, steel and other industries will 
be jobless by the end of 2000; the World Bank put the fig- 
ure closer to 140 million. 

In the most recently reported protests, coal miners 
blocked a main rail line in Sichuan province at the begin- 
ning of April. The miners demonstrated against the loss 
of some 40,000 jobs and inadequate severance pay after 
their mine was declared bankrapt. Ten previous block- 
ades have been organized by miners on the rail line. 

Haitian journalist killed 

On. April 3, assassins shot to death Jean Dominique, 
Haiti’s most prominent journalist, as he arrived at Radio 
Haiti-Inter. This was just after a series of radio broadcasts 
in which he had denounced opponents of leftist former 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide. Few doubt that the 
killers were linked to the conservative opposition to 
Aristide. 

Jean Dominique’s whole life was one of struggle against 
dictatorship and oppression. In 1958, his brother Philippe 
Dominique gave his life as part of an abortive coup 
attempt by progressive army officers against the fascist 
regime of Francois Duvalier. Jean Dominique then became 
a radical journalist, braving threats from Duvalier’s noto- 
rious political police, the Tontons Macoutes. 

In 1980, thugs working for Duvalier’s son, Jean-Claude, 
destroyed Radio Haiti-Inter, forcing Dominique into exile. 
When he returned in 1986, after the overthrow of 
Duvalier, to rebuild the station, some 50,000 supporters 
greeted him. 

Forced into exile again in 1991 after the military top- 
pled Aristide, Dominique returned in 1994 after the 
restoration of democracy, continuing the fight. He often 
described himself as a “journalist and anti-macoute 
activist.” Some 15,000 turned out for his funeral. 


into at night by criminals; parents are no longer 
massacred in front of their children; little girls are 
no longer raped in front of their parents; people are 
no longer thrown, their hands cut off, into wells, 
are not hung on hooks like butchered animals, are 
not burned in ovens, are not driven across the bor- 
der like cattle” (Le Monde March 25, 2000). 

During 1999, Slobodan Milosevic’s Serbian forces killed 
at least 10,000 Albanians, most of them civilians while, 
according to Human Rights Watch, NATO bombs killed 
some 500 civilians. Since the war’s end in June 1999, sev- 
eral hundred civilians, a few more Albanians than Serbs, 
have been killed inside Kosova. 

Milosevic, who in 1989 began a policy of racist repres- 
sion in Kosova and then in 1992 launched the Bosnian 
War, remains in power in Belgrade. Over the past decade 
his wars for a Greater Serbia have led to 250,000 deaths 
and over two million refugees, also giving the world a hor- 
rific new term, “ethnic cleansing.” Nonetheless, the 
Serbian opposition has itself failed to come to terms with 
the legacy of this regime, vociferously opposing, for exam- 
ple, Milosevic’s indictment as a war criminal. 

Some of Milosevic’s paramilitaries remain clandestine- 
ly inside Kosova, in the Serb enclave that French NATO 
troops have allowed to form in the mineral-rich Mitrovica 
area. Serbian forces there have “ethnically cleansed” their 
community of Albanians and seek at the very least an eth- 
nic partition of Kosova, if not a base for revenge attacks 
across the country. Despite a peaceful mass march of tens 
of thousands some weeks ago, NATO and the UN have 


Unrest shakes Bolivia 



Cochabamba became the starting point for protests 
which swept Bolivia in April. There, on April 3, demon- 
strators began a series of marches, rallies and strikes 
against the government’s continuing support of privati- 
zation of the water system, which meant a staggering 
hike in water prices. Peasant unions also organized 
protests against legislation designed to end their free 
use of water. 

The protests Were widely based and spread to other 
Bolivian cities. Hugo Banzer, once head of a dictatorship 
and now president, declared a three-month state of 
siege. The government mounted an ideological cam- 
paign attributing the organization of the protests to 
narcotraffickers, but saying very little about Bolivia’s 
deep economic crisis. Thousands of Indian peasants who 
grew coca leaves until the government wiped out their 
livelihood with no back-up joined the demonstrations. 

Organizing to block the government sell-off of the 
public water system to international investors began 
last year, and protests have been held since -January. 
After the April campaign, the consortium pulled out and 
Banzer was also forced to back off from imposing fees on 
rural water use. 


refused to open up Mitrovica or to allow the Trepca min- 
ers, fired en masse by Milosevic, to return to their jobs. 

Inside Serbia itself several thousand Albanians remain 
in prison, many of them transported there under the very 
noses of NATO last June by retreating Serb forces. It 
turns out that NATO commanders had allowed Serbia to 
remove a clause in the ceasefire agreement that called for 
the release of political prisoners. 

Unlike in Bosnia, where women survivors of 
Serbian rape camps have made public accusations, 
some of them testifying at this spring’s trial of Serb 
war criminals in The Hague, few Kosovar Albanian 
women have come forward. Social pressures within 
the patriarchal culture are so strong that some 
women who have given evidence to human rights, 
workers have committed suicide soon afterward. 
The fact that the Albanian political groupings, 
including the KLA, have not created an atmosphere- 
that allows these women to testify speaks volumes 
about their own limitations. The silence of the 
international human rights community on this 
issue, despite clear physical evidence of rape cen- 
ters under the Serb occupation— four of them in 
Pristina alone— is also extremely disturbing . 

The KLA and other Albanian nationalist forces have 
also failed to speak out strongly against persecution of 
Serbian, Roma (Gypsy), and even Bosniak (Muslim Slav) 
civilians. 

Ismail Kadare has also deplored this violence, writing 
that “freedom for the Albanians will never be complete 
without freedom for the Serbian population.” But he adds 
that those in the West who search eagerly for a pattern of 
“Albanian vengeance” are often seeking to “justify the old 
argument according to which people in the Balkans kill 
each other and then reconcile, both without cause, and 
that it is therefore useless to look for perpetrators and vic- 
tims.” This, he concludes, “is a very old colonialist way of 
looking at things.” 

Zimbabwe land battles 

The current wave of farm invasions in Zimbabwe 
involves more than land reform, but land remains central. 
Although the politicized “war veterans” affiliated with 
President Robert Mugabe and ZANU-PF have led the inva- 
sions, many of the squatters are poor landless families. 

More than 4,000 white farmers, recent buyers or 
descendants of the British colonialists who drove the 
indigenous peoples off their own land, constitute less than 
1% of the population, but own over half the fertile land. 
Their farms have been targetted not only for economic 
reasons, but because they have provided the financial 
wherewithal for Mugabe’s political opponents in the 
Movement for Democratic Change. 

Land redistribution was central in the anti-colonial lib- 
eration struggle and has remained so ever since. Mugabe’s 
far-reaching 1980 plan to resettle 600,000 families in five 
years resulted in no more than 65,000 gaining land. Of 
these, many have failed due to lack of legal and economic 
support. Resettlements basically stopped after 1990. 

In 1996, the Mugabe government mandated the buy- 
out of some 270 farms, constituting over one million acres. 
Recent reports revealed that the farms went to 416 
ZANU-PF higher-ups, many with no farming background. 
Balky financing from Britain and the U.S., together with 
the farmers’ reluctance to part with property, have also 
contributed to stalling any meaningful land reform. 

The Mugabe government was shaken in February 
when Zimbabweans who voted rejected constitutional 
changes designed to expand presidential powers and to 
expedite government land seizures. Inflation topped out 
at 60% last year, unemployment is running at 50%, and a 
large portion of the national wealth (reportedly $1 million 
a day) is being spent on the 11,000 soldiers Mugabe has 
sent to back Kabila in the Congo war. 


1 — - NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES * - = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Strikers have 
‘seen and 
had enough’ 

by Gene Ford 

In the year 2000 service jobs have been pushed to the 
forefront of the labor struggle. In the mid-1970s the 
auto plant workers were the most militant sweated 
labor at the point of production, where the machine and 
management set the pace of how many cars were pro- 
duced per hour. Speedup became a key point of battle 
between the worker, the union and the company. 

Service jobs could have been seen as soft, labor-inten- 
sive jobs. Labor was not connected to a machine which 
controlled your pace. But what began to happen was an 
increase in the amount of labor performed in a certain 
amount of time. In other words, you might be responsi- 
ble for cleaning 12 rooms or offices in eight hours, then 
that was changed to 18 or 20 rooms per work shift. So 
the concept of sweated labor or speedup took on a dif- 
ferent form. 

That labor-intensive pace sparked rebellion from 
8,500 Los Angeles County janitors, a majority immi- 
grants from Mexico and Central America. Many of these 
workers are living on $12,000 a year, far below the 
$16,700 that the federal government sets as the poverty 
level for a family of four. The influx of immigrant labor 
that peaked in the mid-1980s was taken full advantage 
of by the building maintenance industry to displace 
Black unionized workers. Immigrants, many undocu- 
mented, were hired for less than half of what manage- 
ment had been paying their predecessors. 

This strike was grounded in historic Reason, the long 
trek from south of the border to El Norte in search of a 
better life, a more human existence. Most of these 
recent immigrants have come to the U.S. on the heels of 
political repression in El Salvador, Guatemala or 
Mexico. While this country sees them as economic 
refugees and not welcome here, economics and politics 
cannot be separated so easily. 

In the 1970s Blacks dominated the service industry, 
that is, unskilled labor. The experience I had working in 
hotel housekeeping was that the crews were 95% Black, 
and the color of Black reflected a militancy that carried 
over from the 1960s when many were active in the 
(Continued on page 3) 

Fight for Vieques 

New York — Today, May 19, is the 21st anniversary 
of the 1979 mass protest against the Navy’s occupation 
and destruction of Vieques. That day, 300 people con- 
ducted a peaceful religious service on the beach to stop 
the Navy ships from landing. Federal marshals arrest- 
ed 21 of us, selecting out leftists and people from the 
main island, to try to make it look like we were not from 
Vieques. 

I was born there, but I was a leader, so I was among 
the 13 people convicted of trespassing. We refused to 
recognize the authority of the federal court over Vieques 
and so we presented no defense. I served six months in 
federal prisons in Atlanta and Louisville. Another 
leader, 21-year-old Angel Rodriguez Cristobal, was sent 
to Tallahassee, Fla., where he was found hanged in his 
cell on Nov. 11, 1979. 

Our recent demonstations and the encampment 
stopped the bombing for over a year. (The encampment 
started after a Navy bomb killed a civilian security 
guard, David Sanes Rodriguez.— Ed.) When it was bro- 
ken up May 4, 216 people left peacefully, but the feder- 
al marshals were not peaceful. They did not arrest us, 
but when people engaged in civil disobedience by refus- 
ing to walk out, they injured them while forcing them to 
walk. 

They grabbed my son by the throat and choked him. 
They kept some people locked up for three days without 
allowing them to sleep. Bombing practice resumed four 
days after we were evicted. Last week 64 of us returned 
to the bombing range and were arrested. 

I will have another trial, and another and another, 
because we will keep going back until we get the Navy . 
out. The Navy took my parents’ land; I was born on the 
“reservation” to which they moved us. My father became 
a driver for a sugar cane company. 

After the Navy leaves, we will develop the island, but 
not the way land is usually “developed.” We want the 
land in our hands to protect the island and its resources, 
and so that people can move around without restriction. 
Any tourism will have to respect the environment. Some 
areas will never be able to be inhabited again because of 
the uranium left by the Navy 

—Ismael Guadalupe, Committee for 
the Rescue & Development of Vieques 



The challenge of Africa in crisis 


by Lou Turner 

Today Africa faces crises— military, political, 
economic, and human— more daunting than 
any since the imperialist carving up of the con- 
tinent began in 1884, the year following the 
death of Karl Marx. Though Marx didn’t live to 
see the new stage of capitalist globalization that 
would come to be called “imperialism,” nor its 
human wastage of sub-Saharan Africa, nothing 
is more concrete today for understanding the 
depth of Africa’s crisis than his scathing critique 
of the rapaciousness of capitalist accumulation, 
and the philosophy of human liberation he 
developed as a pathway from under it. 

Whether we take such so-called “natural” dis- 
asters as the devastating famine in the Sahel in 
which an estimated 24,000 people die daily, or 
the epidemiology of the HIV/AIDS crisis in 
which two-thirds of the 34 million people in the 
world living with the infection are dying in sub- 
Saharan Africa, or the two cyclones that 
wracked Mozambique with the heaviest flood- 
ing of the Limpopo and Save rivers in living 
memory, there is nothing “natural” about 
Africa’s crises. 

On the contrary, a man-made array of crises 
stretches from the Ethiopia-Eritrea “border 
war” in the Horn of Africa west to the Foday 
Sankoh/RUF (Revolutionary [sic] United Front), 

Charles Taylor-sponsored war of atrocities and 
diamonds in Sierra Leone, southward to Jonas 
Savimbi/UNITA’s counter-revolutionary war of attrition in 
Angola, northeast to “Africa’s world war” in Congo- 
Kinshasa, and finally southeast to Robert Mugabe’s oppor- 
tunistic nurturing of Zimbabwe’s neocolonial contradic- 
tions over land and the legacy of white settler colonialism. 

SOUTH AFRICA: CLASS STRUGGLE, THE PARTY, 
AND MARX 

Neither the political-military crises nor the so-called 
natural ones which reveal the violent contradictions now 
tearing Black Africa asunder constitute all there is to 
Africa’s contradictory reality Instead, our point of depar- 
ture must be the contradictory process by which the cre- 
ativity of the African masses also develops in such ongoing 
class struggles as the one unfolding in Africa’s most indus- 
trially developed country— South Africa. 

The African National Congress (ANC) came to power at 
the head of a tripartite alliance with the South African 
Communist Party, and the massive 2 million member 
COSATU (Congress of South African Trade Unions). 
Thabo Mbeki, South Africa’s first post-Mandela president, 
has pressed ahead with his government’s Growth 
Employment and Redistribution (GEAR) program while 
retrenching deeper into neoliberalism through privatiza- 
tion of public assets like utilities and government agencies, 
and boosting further the country’s huge 32% unemploy- 
ment rate 



MNtm 



Workers in the Congress of South African Unions rally 
Johannesburg against post-apartheid worsening conditions. 


In addition to this government-sponsored unemploy- 
ment, the working class also faces the deadly impact of 
H1V/AIDS: as much as 20% of the country’s skilled work- 
force will be infected with the retrovirus over the next 
decade. Yet President Mbeki heads the most scandalous 
state response to the HIV/AIDS crisis in Africa. With the 
highest HIV rate of any country in the world, and a pro- 
jected 3.5 million person mortality rate over the next 
decade, Mbeki’s government has drastically cut funding to 
fight HIV/AIDS, including the state’s refusal to pay for the 
use of the anti-AIDS inhibitor drug AZT by pregnant 
women to prevent the spread of the infection to their 
babies because of his “personal” view that the drug is too 
toxic. All of this flows from the widely discredited view 
Mbeki holds that the HIV infection does not cause AIDS! 

However, the reason the South African working class’s 
(Continued on page 9) 
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New edition for 2000! 


by Raya Oonayevskaya 

W here Western Marxists tended to become mandarins, and to retreat into the academy, 
Dunayevskaya and her group valorized ordinary workers and gathered in all of the oppressed and 
dispossessed as agents of absolute negativity. Already in the present text, Dunayevskaya reaches 
toward a liberating theorization of this pattern, namely: 

Where Hegel saw objective history as the successive manifestations of a world spirit, Marx 
placed the objective movement in the process of production. He now saw the core of the Hegelian 
method— the self-movement which is internally necessary because it is the way of the organism’s 
own development— in the self activity of the proletariat, (p. 55) 

...We fight, in Dunayevskaya’s vision, to realize the full being, inner and outer, of the oppressed. Once 
this is grasped, no bureaucratization, no state capitalism, no recycling of domination, can stain the rad- 
ical project. Nor can this project be extinguished by the triumph of reaction such as we have witnessed 
in recent years.... 


Special price for 
News & Letters readers 

$20 

(Regularly $24.95; special runs 
through August) 

To order, see literature ad on page 7. 


A special burden for those living in an age of counterrevolution is to sustain both hope and 
clarity of judgment. Where there is injustice and expropriation, rebellion will arise: that is given in the 
terms of the human condition, and in the endless evils of the world. These uprisings will come due; the 
real question is, how transformatively will they be developed? There is a magnificence about Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s thought, well illustrated in this, her path-breaking volume, which provides a real ground 
for that hope. It is a ground that remains to be built upon. 

—From new Humanity Books foreword by Joe I Kovel 
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Black feminism’s fighting words 


by Maya Jhansi 



I recently spoke on a panel put on by Affinity, a Chicago 
based Black lesbian group. Though the meeting was about 
successful models of organizing, it quickly turned into a 
debate about the possibility of revolution. 

Just that day, I had finished reading Patricia Hill 
Collins’ new book, Fighting Words: Black Women and the 
Search for Justice, (University of Minnesota Press, 1998), 
which seemed to address questions women raised at the 
Affinity meeting. This 
showed me the strength 
of Collins’ attempt to 
link academic theorizing 
to activism. 

Nevertheless, Collins’ 
book also reveals the 
problem discussed at the 
Affinity meeting: name- 
ly, the refusal or failure 
to “theorize” the idea of 
revolution itself. This 
ultimately undercuts 
Collins’ seemingly anti- 
elitist concept of critical 
social theory. 

Where Collins’ first 
book, Black Feminist 
Thought: Knowledge, 

Consciousness, and the 
Politics of Empowerment 
(1990), concentrated on 

defining and defending the existence of an Afrocentric 
feminist standpoint and a Black feminist tradition, her 
new book attempts to go further by interrogating Black 
feminism’s potential for galvanizing women towards actu- 
al social transformation. 

Fighting Words is divided into three parts. Part I takes 
up the new politics of containment that reinscribe the new 
visibility of Black women into old relations of power. Part 
II engages the theoretical frameworks of sociology, post- 
modernism and Afrocentrism, revealing Collins’ avowed 
eclecticism. As she herself explains in the introduction: “I 
try to take the best from positivist science, Marxist social 
theory, postmodernism, Afrocentrism, North American 
feminism, British cultural studies, and other intellectual 
traditions” (xViii). Part III attempts to move beyond mere 
critique of society to a more “visionary pragmatism” which 
Collins sees operative in the everyday struggles of Black 
women. 

The prototypical Black feminist intellectual for Collins 
is Sojourner Tmth. Truth’s “migratoiy status,” her ability 
to cross borders of race, class, gender, geography and so 
on, and serves as a symbol of Black women’s freedom 
struggles. What Collins highlights about Truth is her 
multi-dimensionality, her ability to move in and out of sev- 
eral worlds, all the while expanding her definition of free- 
dom. Likewise, Collins argues, Black feminism needs to be 
“simultaneously particular and universal” (241). She 
writes, “Black feminist thought must remain situated in 
African-American women’s particular experiences yet 
must also generate theoretical connections to other knowl- 
edges with similar goals” (241). 

The fact that she calls for Black feminists to look for 
connections to other knowledges is what makes Collins 
treatment of Marx and Marxism especially disappointing. 
Where to Raya Dunayevskaya, Sojourner Truth’s act of 
naming herself revealed a whole revolutionary philosophy 
of freedom that linked inherently to Marx’s philosophy of 
freedom, to Coffins, Marxism remains a “grand narrative” 
guilty of linear thinking. 

‘Kalayaan’ means freedom 

Chicago — Jubilee Chicago and the Philippine Anti- 
Intervention Network recently sponsored a conference for 
activists concerned with the crushing debt and other prob- 
lems which confront the people of the Philippines. The 
Kalayaan Conference— named after the Tagalog word for 
freedom— was held in a church on the north side of 
Chicago on May 6. 

Participants listened to a number of speakers discuss 
such topics as the genesis of the over $52 billion foreign 
debt which burdens the Filipino people and the deleteri- 
ous impact of the Visiting Forces Agreement, a 1999 doc- 
ument signed by the U.S. and Philippines. The Visiting 
Forces Agreement gives U.S. military forces wide-ranging 
privileges which violate Philippine sovereignty to a 
greater degree than the arrangement under which the 
now-closed Clark and Subic Bay bases existed. 

Ligaya McGovern, a scholar-activist from the Gabriela 
Network, described the forces which make the Philippines 
the world’s greatest exporter of labor, primarily women 
engaged in degrading domestic work. “The Philippines 
exports a floating global labor force providing cheap 
labor,” she said. 

The event’s keynote speaker was Sharon Rose Joy 
Ruiz-Durendes, the General Secretary of the National 
Council of Churches in the Philippines. Rose condemned 
the “immoral” debt imposed on her country under which 
“the impoverished coexist with the filthy rich.” She called 
for the “total repudiation of all onerous and fraudulent 
loans” agreed to during the Ferdinand Marcos regime. 

“We need you to put us back on the map,” Rose said in 
a call for American activists to raise the level of aware- 
ness of the problems of the people of the Philippines. 

—Kevin Michaels 


The only use Coffins has for Marx is Marx’s historical 
method in theorizing class. Though “in the postcolonial, 
desegregated contexts of advanced capitalism, Marxist 
class categories lose validity,” she argues, his historical, 
rather than economic or theoretical, approach to class 
remains useful (213). She is not interested, she says, in his 
discussion of socialism or capitalism. 

Collins’ eclectic attitude towards Marx leads to all kinds 
of simplifications, caricatures and falsehoods. In her 
attempt to patch together disparate thought, she often 

falls into logical incon- 
sistencies. I would argue 
that it is just not true 
that Marx’s class cate- 
gories are not relevant 
to today’s society. 
Furthermore, it is a 
gross simplification to 
say that Marx was his- 
torical instead of theo- 
retical. But because 
Collins merely throws 
this out without proof or 
distinction between 
what passes as 
“Marxism” and Marx’s 
own views, it becomes 
difficult to engage 
Collins’ discussion of 
Marx in a serious way. 

I don’t think this 
would really bother Coffins though, since her focus in this 
book reiterates the academic fashion of the moment, i.e. 
the notion of border crossing. She valorizes eclecticism 
and pragmatism for measuring an idea by its functionali- 
ty in the specific context, rather than by its content. 

While Coffins presents a lot in Fighting Words to think 
about and discuss, it seems to me that the weakest aspect 
of the book is its refusal to engage in a serious way with 
Marx. This is not unrelated to the fact that in talking 
about justice and the “visionary pragmatism” of Black 
women, Coffins loses sight of the idea of revolution, both 
as it has manifested in Black women’s freedom struggles 
and as a possiblity for the future. I agree with Collins that 
“without some sense of where we’re going and why we 
want to go there, and some ‘righteous rage’ to spur us on, 
we won’t even know if we’re headed in the right direction” 
(251). This need to know the direction, to have a vision of 
a new society, makes Marx indispensable for Black femi- 
nism and the freedom movement as a whole, if we want to 
make revolution a living reality. 

Panic in academia 

A “troubling phenomenon is occurring on college cam- 
puses across the country,” The Washington Post blares, 
“The men are vanishing.” What brought forth the 
alarmist headlines was a conference at Goucher College 
of about 70 college presidents, deans, and scholars titled 
“Fewer Men on Campus: A Puzzle for Liberal Arts 
Colleges and Universities.” But even before this 
November conference The Chronicle of Higher 
Education in June 1997 ran a story: “Liberal-Arts 
Colleges Ask: Where Have the Men Gone?” 

One dean at a Roman Catholic college lost his job 
because he balked at taking “whatever steps necessary 
to enroll more men... even if that meant having a differ- 
ent set of admissions standards or better financial-aid 
packages for men.” That would be affirmative action for 
men, but strangely, in this case we don’t hear any outcry 
from the anti-affirmative action crowd. In fact, the 
University of Georgia was giving men preference until 
this past summer when the university was sued by a 
woman who was denied admission because of her sex. 

What is fueling the panic is that last year 45% of 
undergraduates were men, down from 55% in 1970. One 
can’t help but wonder why, in 1970, there was no com- 
parable panic about the lack of women? 

In all the alarm over women’s slight edge in numbers, 
the most ludicrous explanation came from conference 
participant Thomas Mortenson, who looked at the sta- 
tistics and jumped to the conclusion that “Women are 
succeeding, and men are failing.” Daniel J. Kindlon 
agreed, speculating that boys may be faffing behind girls 
in school because they lack role models, as only 16% of 
elementary school teachers are men. The fact that 
women elementary teachers have always far outnum- 
bered men, and yet up until 1997 men have always out- 
numbered women in college, didn’t seem to occur to this 
Harvard University psychologist. 

Mortenson sputtered that “no one who is aware of the 
problem has been comfortable speaking out about it,” 
claiming that unnamed influential feminists have— 
until now— silenced discussion of the topic. The truth is 
that he has rejected other more rational explanations, 
for example, that many men don’t need college to earn a 
better salary than a woman. 

It took 25 years, a social movement of women for free- 
dom, and hard-fought-for anti-discrimination laws on 
the books before college administrators did one damn 
thing to help women on their campuses; and many are 
still fighting tooth and nail against implementing Title 
IX. But if affirmative action is what it will take to keep 
white men at the top, then we will not hear a peep from 
those who otherwise froth at the mouth with their anxi- 
ety to keep women, Blacks, and Latinos/as down and out 
out out. —Terry Moon 


Mothers on the move 


Oakland, Cal.— This year thousands of mothers across 
the U.S. marched in over 70 cities. The media focused on 
the lobbying for gun registration and safety, but many 
thousands of women came to show their opposition to the 
ongoing violence in their children’s lives. One mother, 
who has not been in a protest since the ’60s, came out to 
the Oakland Mom demonstration of about 3,000, saying 
“People like me need to get involved again.” It is good to 
see women who have not been active come out and become 
involved, and gun safety is a reasonable demand as a 
starting point, but there is a lot more to the problem of vio- 
lence against children in this class-ridden, racist society. 

Mothers have a long-standing tradition of being at the 
forefront of protests. This year Mothers of the Plaza de 
Mayo have shown new initiative in their decades-long 
struggle to find out what happened to their children. The 
new regime in Chile wants to forget the atrocities of the 
Pinochet regime and has pardoned all military personnel 
for the murders of thousands of Chilean citizens and dis- 
sidents. The mothers found a new way to not forget by 
finding their grandchildren, who were stolen from their 
children and given to the military torturers. They insist 
on putting the perpetrators on trial for kidnapping, since 
they can no longer be tried for murder. 

In this country, at the time of the Los Angeles rebellion 
of 1992, an organization named Mothers Reclaiming Our 
Children, Mothers ROC, brought together many minority 
mothers whose children are being railroaded into prisons 
in the ongoing war on youth the police are carrying out 
every day. The most recent scandals in the L.A. police 
department, exposing the Rampart division, are giving 
some indication of the magnitude of police corruption and 
court collusion in thousands of the cases Mothers ROC 
was fighting. 

Women in prison, 80% of whom are mothers, are per- 
haps the most acutely aware of the pervasive social 
dimension of their relationship with their children. For 
Linda, who has spent the last 13 years of her life in prison 
for killing her abusive husband, Mother’s Day is a cele- 
bration of life. She killed her husband to protect her chil- 
dren. And over the years, as she worked to stay involved 
in her children’s fives, it is their social maturity that she 
most cherishes. 

During a Mother’s Day visit she was telling me that at 
the time she went to prison her son felt so bad about him- 
self, because of the abuse visited on him by his father, that 
he said he felt like a bug— all he deserved was getting 
squashed. Linda has worked tirelessly to build up his self- 
esteem, and it is a miracle to her that he is able to func- 
tion in society. 

When Marx, in the essay on “Private Property and 
Communism,” talked about the “direct and natural 
species-relation” he talked about the relationship of man 
to woman. However, mothers in prison also cannot take 
the relationship to their children for granted, as “natural” 
and immediate. As with every other aspect of their fives, 
they have to re-establish who they are by re-defining then- 
self in relation to people who matter to them: their chil- 
dren and other women in prison. Such a fully conscious re- 
creation of ourselves as social beings shows the way to get 
beyond capitalism and its inhuman reality. 

— Urszula Wislanka 



by Mary Jo Grey 

A 49-day strike ended in victory, May 18, for the 615 
nurses at St. Vincent Hospital/Worcester Medical 
Center, in Worcester, Mass., as they ratified their first 
contract with Tenet Health Care. The nurses formed a 
union and began a two-year bargaining process to 
address their concerns about inadequate staffing and 
deplorable working conditions. But the issue of manda- 
tory overtime became central with the hospital demand- 
ing the right to mandate double shifts, forcing nurses to 
work up to 16 hours straight. With support from 
patients; the community and nurses nationwide, they 
achieved a settlement limiting mandatory overtime to no 
more than four hours, no more than eight times a year 
with the right of refusal if a nurse feels tired or ill. The 
agreement' also insists that the hospital maintain full 
staffing to prevent the need for mandatory overtime. 

* ' * , & 

Women detainees at detention camps in Malaysia 
have been caned by the police for as long as two days, 
• according to testimony in May at a trial in Kuala 
Lumpur. Social activist Irene Fernandez is being 
charged with “publishing false information” by printing 
a report titled “Abuse, Torture and Dehumanized 
Treatment of Migrant Workers in Detention Camps.” 

* * * 

More than 140,000 public school teachers in Ecuador 
went on a national strike, May 15, to demand a pay 
increase after negotiations failed with government offi- 
cials. Teachers earn an average of $65 a month and are 
fighting for at least $100. 

Read about Black feminism, global women’s 
struggles, women’s revolutionary history. /f' 

V ^ feminist philosophy and the relationship . Iff 
of all of that to Marx’s philosophy in: ' "%?’ 


by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
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May Day march for 


immigrant workers 


New York — More than 3,000 immigrants and their 
supporters— mostly Mexicans— marched May 1 to 
demand amnesty for undocumented immigrants and 
better pay and working conditions for all immigrant 
workers. The demonstration began at Union Square, 
the traditional site for May Day events, and marched to 
City Hall. It stopped on lower Broadway in front of 
sweatshops and then at the INS (Immigration and 
Naturalization Service), 
which has been raiding 
workplaces and deporting 
undocumented workers, 

_ where we shouted, “The rats 
are in there.” 

The march was led by 
men and women in beautiful 
Mexican dance attire, and 
nearly everyone carried a 
hand-made sign in Spanish 
or English, as the immi- 
grants appealed to the pub- 
lic: 

We raise your econo- 
my/we deserve 

amnesty...No more 12- 
hour days...Viva Mexico! 

Dignity and amnesty for the undocumented...You 
were once where we are now...We demand 
because we produee...Fair wages, without dis- 
crimination and inequality. 

The march, organized by the Coalition for the 
Human Rights of Immigrants, the garment workers’ 
union, UNITE, and amnesty organizations, was the 
first large public action by Mexicans in New York City. 
Mexicans here are mostly recent arrivals without a 
neighborhood or media of their own and with good rea- 
son to fear getting into trouble for demonstrating. That 
so many came at all, especially on a work day, and 
marched all afternoon, may indicate a new immigrant 
movement is in formation: 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

Black Power movement. A few of the workers in the 
crew I worked with were former Panthers and didn’t 
take any attitude from the so-called bosses, who 
thought they ran things. I was deep into discovering the 
thought of George Jackson, Malcolm X and other writ- 
ers expounding Marxism. 

There was a constant battle for power going on 
between Black labor and management in those years. 
Many of my co-workers were fired. I was suspended 
many times for different acts of rebellion and finally 
fired. I went to the union, fought to get my job back and 
won a partial victory. But my point is that the majority 
of the Black workers were, by 1979, fired or pushed off 
the job because of their militancy, replaced by a more 
compliant immigrant workforce. So by the year 2000 
you have an immigrant workforce which has seen and 
had enough! 

The New Afrikan youth are invisible on the job. A 
whole generation has not worked a substantial amount 
of time in the workforce outside the prison walls. Most 
of the youth that I meet who have skills for a job or 
trade received them while in prison. But the majority 
doing time in state prison come out without even a GED 
with which to open the smallest of doors for a “decent 
job.” 

The Los Angeles Police Department is not supposed 
to be working hand in hand with the INS, but the INS 
in cooperation with the LAPD in the Rampart District 
deported 10,000 people illegally. These 10,000 people 
had been tagged as gang members. This area around 
MacArthur Park was very active during the 1992 Los 
Angeles Rebellion, an attempt by the masses to repos- 
sess what has been stolen for generations, our human 
labor and our humanity. The police attempt to silence 
that outrage by deportation and arrest. The police force 
presence within the Black and Brown community 
attempts to send a message that the rebellion is over. 

The Black experience in Amerika exploded on April 
29, 1992. The explosion was not a self-destructive act, 
but an act of mind. We see ourselves trapped, locked 
down in a ghetto condition with invisible walls of con- 
finement, locked in our Blackness, looking for a vision of 
a new tomorrow. The Black and Brown community— 
South Central, Watts, Compton— are in constant rebel- 
lion. The community is under the impact of capitalist 
war, where the police beat, cripple, frame to suppress 
the hungry masses, hungry not just for a job, food, shel- 
ter-all needed— but hungry to determine our destiny. 

The need is to project the vision of a new social con- 
sciousness from the lower and deeper layers of society. 
“The positive in the negative [for Karl Marx] was not— 
was not— that Alienated Labor under capitalism is the 
human activity, much less that science is the human 
activity. Rather, it was the struggles of the Alienated 
Laborers against capitalism, and the laborers’ passion 
for an actual unity of mental and manual labor, that 
spells out the urgency of revolution. What the revolu- 
tionary theoreticians need to do is listen to the voices 
from below, and concretize that new unity by practic- 
ing it in their own publications, activities, relations, as 
they prepare for revolution, anticipate it, labor for it” 
(Raya Dunayevskaya, Marxist -Humanist Draft 
Perspectives, 1986-87). 


No human being is illegal...No more slaves/free- 
dom for everyone... Work is a human right. 

Other Latin American countries, Chinese, 
Bangladeshi and African immigrants’ groups were rep- 
resented as well: Amnesty for victims of military inter- 
vention... No more borders. 

The amnesty movement was given a boost in 
February when the AFL-CIO, the huge labor federation 

that once supported anti- 
immigrant laws, issued a 
call for a general amnesty 
for the undocumented and 
an end to the law that 
turns employers into INS 
agents and provides the 
excuse for workplace raids. 

Better to die on your 
feet than to live a life- 
time on your knees... 
We’re here and we’re not 
leaving.. .Workers of the 
world unite. 

About six million undoc- 
umented immigrants live 
and work in the U.S. 
Without an amnesty, many 
have no way to legalize their status, even if they have 
been here for more than 15 years, and even if they have 
children who were born here and are U.S. citizens. 
Many children on the march wore signs expressing fear 
of their parents’ deportation: I was born here but my 
parents were not... We demand better lives. 

Two young Mexican women with baby carriages said, 
“We came here looking for an opportunity for a little 
better life for our children. At home there is so much 
corruption, you cannot make a living. New York is nice, 
but to get here we went through torture. 

“Here we’re exploited, cheated and subjected to 
racism. We pay taxes here, so we’re tired of suffering 
discrimination. Being undocumented, we don’t have 
any rights to protect us from the boss. I work in a gar- 
ment factory, and the Mexican women are really dis- 
criminated against.” 

Twice the police arrested for no reason supporters 
dressed in black, some wearing masks, some carrying 
huge puppets. It was apparently part of a federally sup- 
ported national campaign against anarchists since the 
protests in Seattle last November. One legal observer 
described how about 200 helmeted cops seemed to come 
out of nowhere and surround about 20 people. They 
pushed the legal observers away and kept them from 
seeing what they were doing as they arrested the peo- 
ple. The immigrants moved away quickly, since arrest 
can mean deportation for them, but they continued on 
the march to City Hall. —Anne Jaclard 


Deepest layers of labor 



Chicago — The city where it all began saw its 
largest May Day rally in recent memory this year. 
Hundreds of Black, white and Latino, women’s libera- 
tion and queer activists turned out to reclaim the his- 
toric meaning of the day. 

The international character included support for 
immigrants’ rights, anti-sweatshop actions and state- 
ments, and opposition to the bombing of Vieques and 
military aid to the Colombian government. There was 
also opposition to local and national police brutality. 

One of the most significant aspects of the rally was 
the participation of a large contingent of day laborers, 
representing some of the most exploited workers in this 
economy. Their presence was the result of an ongoing 
organizing campaign here by the Chicago Coalition for 
the Homeless and other groups. 

The day labor experience is a paradigm for the lowest 
and deepest elements in society. To spend time in a day 
labor agency waiting room is to really see today’s logic of 
exploitation in action. Those workers who are consid- 
ered most vulnerable get called up first, Latinas and 
Asian women, immigrants; then Latinos and Black 
women; and finally, maybe, or maybe not, Black men. 
Those called get packed into a crowded van to be taken 
to a factory and put to hard, dull work for minimum pay, 
which amounts to even less after the agency deducts a 
transportation fee. Those who aren’t called get to spend 
a numb morning watching the same cartoons and talk 
shows as the warehoused people at the county jail, as 
well as worrying about food and shelter. 

It was a real breakthrough to have such workers pre- 
sent for May Day, and it can be carried much farther if 
there is an understanding of the way the effects of capi- 
talism represented by the multiple issues taken up at 
the rally are manifested in the lives of the most exploit- 
ed workers. —Gerard Emmett 



Gains from janitor unity 

Chicago — We Chicago janitors got a better contract 
than the suburban janitors did, but they didn’t have 
medical benefits before and now get the same medical 
benefits that we have. Why shouldn’t they? They are in 
the same union. They still don’t earn as much as we do 
though. A suburban janitor only makes $6.65. 

No one has to pay for medical expenses, but we do 
have to go to the doctors and hospitals they tell us to, and 
that can be a problem. One time I wound up paying $300 
after a car accident, just because they said I didn’t call in 
soon enough on a claim. 

BOMA (Building Owners Management Association) 
didn’t want to give us anything. They settled because we 
showed them we were willing to fight for the medical 
benefits or, in our case, a raise. We had the one-day 
strike downtown and then the suburban janitors had the 
ten-day strike. UPS refused to cross our lines for deliver- 
ies. (Management settled with the downtown janitors on 
April 17 and with the suburban janitors on April 28.) 

We won an extra week of vacation for people with 18 
years or more of seniority, which actually doesn’t affect 
too many people. The downtown janitors wanted to win a 
raise since the cost of living is going up, and the building 
owners are charging tenants more. We got a three-year 
contract with raises of 450, 300 and 300 in each year. 
Now I’m making $11.85 an hour. 

It’s still not much, considering what I do. I have to mop 
and clean entire floors. When I asked the union for help; 
they told me I could transfer somewhere else and they’d 
send someone else to clean my building, but they weren’t 
going to tell the cleaning company, Lakeside, to add peo- 
ple to the job. 

The foreman sneaks up on me to see if I’m working. 
One night he yelled at me because I was sitting down 
before my shift started at 4:45 p.m. He told me to get my 
cleaning things ready. I told him I don’t start working 
until 4:45. 

And recently he wanted me to work overtime when 
one of the tenants was moving out. If I couldn’t do it, they 
told another cleaner than he would have to do it. The 
point is he couldn’t say no. 

The janitors and people like elevator operators united 
into Local 1 of the Service Employees, now with 13,000 
members. Before there were 3,000 downtown janitors in 
our local, and now our bargaining unit has over 5,000. 
There are another 5,500 in the suburbs. Maybe that’s 
why the contractors decided to settle. 

—Cleaning woman 

Country Select Catfish 
keeps migrants non-union 

Indianola, Miss. —The owner of Country Select 
Catfish, Mr. Stevenson, brought more than 50 Mexican 
workers into Humphreys County and plans to bring in 
100 more as soon as he renovates several buildings to 
house them. The community suspects he is using feder- 
al empowerment zone money that was supposed to be 
used in his facility to secure more jobs for the communi- 
ty, which is filled with unemployed workers. 

The Mexicans will not be able to participate in the 
union or in negotiations for a new contract beginning in 
October, because Stevenson is leasing them through a 
work service. He keeps them for one year and then 
trades them for a new group. They aren’t even letting 
the Mexican workers know that. 

The workers at Country Select feel this move was 
made to slow the negotiations down and will have a 
tremendous effect on the union. The Black workers see 
this as the company trying to turn the Mexicans against 
the Blacks and the Blacks against the Mexicans. 

The company is exploiting the Mexicans because they 
will do more work and work more hours for less money. 
For example, one Mexican man ripped his arm from the 
wrist halfivay up his arm. He worked all day and didn’t 
tell anyone because he was afraid they were going to 
send him back to Mexico. Finally he lost so much blood 
that they noticed he had hurt himself. 

Country Select works four days, 10 hours a day, but 
they work the Mexicans every day, including 
Wednesday when other workers are off. 

An Urban Institute study said more than 90% of new 
immigrants settle in urban areas where there is a high 
concentration of Blacks. That means that Black workers 
more and more find themselves in competition with immi- 
grants and Country Select is taking advantage of that. 

In the Mississippi Delta, catfish bosses know that 
over the past 15 years we Black single mothers have 
struggled to overcome the. welfare lines and to organize 
against racism in our workplaces and for better treat- 
ment and benefits. It is because we have grown in that 
struggle that the company is bringing in workers to try 
to destroy that new way of thinking. 

We know that workers, any workers, are abused to 
the fullest in the workplace. And we also know that the 
Mexican workers are treated even worse than us 
Blacks. That’s why it’s so important that we focus 
beyond unions, develop ourselves deeper and unite 
together as one voice to find that total revolution in per- 
manence that we are searching for. — S. Hamer 
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PART 111 DOCTRINES OF BEING, ESSENCE, NOTION 


Editor’s note 

This month we conclude Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1961 
lecture notes on Hegel’s Smaller Logic. The first part, 
“Introduction and Preliminary Notion,” appeared in 
April, and the second part, “Attitudes to Objectivity,” 
appeared last month. Publishing the series is part of 
our continuing effort to stimulate theoretical discussion 
on the “dialectic proper.” 

Dated Feb. 15, 1961, these notes on Hegel’s Smaller 
Logic —the first part of his Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences— comment on all sections of the 
work. Dunayevskaya’s notes contain an especially 
detailed commentary on the “Three Attitudes of 
Thought Tbward Objectivity,” a section of the Smaller 
Logie which does not appear in the Science of Logic and 
is a theme overlooked by many writers on Hegel. There 
Hegel critiques not only Kantianism and Empiricism, 
but also romanticism and intuitionism. 

The text of the Smaller Logic used by Dimayevskaya 
is The Logic of Hegel , trans. by William Wallace 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), which differs in some 
respects from later editions of Wallace's translation. 
Parenthetical references are to the paragraph numbers 
found in all editions and translations of Hegel’s text. All 
footnotes are by the editors. The original can be found 
in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 2834-2842. 



Chapter Seven: First Subdivision 
of Logic— The Doctrine of Being 


I will not go into the separate categories of Quality, 
Quantity, Measure or the question of Being, Nothing and 
Becoming. Instead, all I will do here is point to the exam- 
ples from the history of philosophy so that you get a feel- 
ing for yourself about the specificity of [Hegel’s] thinking 
and realize that his abstractions are not abstractions at 
all. Two things, for example, from the section on Quality 
will speak for themselves: 

In the history of philosophy the different stages of 
the logical Idea assume the shape of successive sys- 
tems, each of which is based on a particular definition 
of the Absolute. As the logical Idea is seen to unfold 
itself in a process from the abstract to the concrete, so 
in the history of philosophy the earliest systems are the 
most abstract, and thus at the same time have least in 
them. The relation too of the earlier to the later systems 
of philosophy is much like the relation of the earlier to 
the later stages of the logical Idea; in other words, the 
former are preserved in the latter, but in a subordinate 
and functional position. This is the true meaning of a 
much misunderstood phenomenon in the history of 
philosophy —the refutation of one system by another, of 
an earlier by a later (f 86).... Opinion, with its usual 
want of thought, believes that specific things are posi- 
tive throughout, and retains them fast under the form 
of Being. Mere Being, however, is not the end of the 
matter (991). 

Remember that the sections in the smaller type are the 
ones that Hegel quotes orally and then you will get a view 
of his response to his audience when, say, they would look 
with blank faces when he would speak of something like 
“Being-for-self.”i And now read the following: 

The Atomic philosophy 1 2 forms a vital stage in the 
historical growth of the Idea. The principle of that sys- 
tem may be described as Being-for-self in the shape of 
the Many. At present, students of nature who are anx- 
ious to avoid metaphysics L turn a favorable ear to 
Atomism. But it is not possible to escape metaphysics 
and cease to trace nature back to terms of thought, by 
throwing ourselves into the arms of Atomism. The 
atom in fact is itself a thought; and hence the theory 
which holds matter to consist of atoms is a metaphys- 
ical theory. Newton gave physics an express warning to 
beware of metaphysics, it is true; but to his honor, be it 
said, he did not by any means obey his own warning. 
The only mere physicists are the animals: they alone 
do not think: while man is a thinking being and a bom 
metaphysician. 

(Read the rest for yourself— it is too important to miss 
1f98.) I 

Chapter Eight: Second Subdivision 
of logic— Doctrine of Essence 


1. Hegel defines “being-for-self” thusly: “We say that something 
is for itself in so far as it cancels its otherness, its relatedness 
to and community with Other, rejecting and abstracting from 
them. In it, Other only exists as having been transcended, or as 
its moment... Self-consciousness is Being-for-Self accomplished 
and posited; the aspect of relation to an Other, an external 
object, has been removed” [SLI, p. 171; SLM, p. 158]. 

2. “The Atomic philosophy” refers to the doctrine that existence 

can be explained in terms of aggregates of atoms, irreducible 

fixed particles or units. It reached its classic expression in 

ancient Greece in the philosophy of Democritus. Atomism has 

often been connected to philosophical materialism. 
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Here again I will not go into categories such as 
Identity, Difference, Contradiction, etc., all of which I 
dealt with when summarizing the Larger Logic and 
which you will find comparatively easy to read here. 3 
What interests me are the so-called examples and once in 
a while the easy definitions like “The aim of philosophy is 
to banish indifference, and to learn the necessity of 
things” (5119). So we go back to the historical basis which 
always throws an extra illumination on the generaliza- 
tion that follows: 

The Sophists came forward at a time when the 
Greeks had begun to grow dissatisfied with mere 
authority and tradition in the matter of morals and 
religion, and when they felt how needful it was to see 
that the sum of facts was due to the intervention and 

act of thought Sophistry has nothing to do with 

what is taught: —that may always be true. Sophistry 
lies in the formal circumstance of teaching it by 
grounds which are as available for attack as for 
defense (9121). 

I want to recommend the studying in full of the final 
part of this section called 
“Actuality.” It is not a ques- 
tion only of content or its pro- 
found insistence on the 
tionship of actuality to 
thought and vice-versa (“The 
idea is rather 
active, as well as 
(5142). It is a movement of 
to freedom within every 
ence, philosophy, and even 
class struggle, though Hegel, of 
course, never says that; never- 
theless [one] must go through 
the actuality of 
necessity and the 
real world contra- 
dictions that are 
impossible to sum- 
marize in any briefer 
form than the 
24 paragraphs 
Hegel does 
here (5142- 
159). 

You have heard me 
quote often the section on 
Necessity, which ends with: “So 
long as a man is otherwise conscious that he is free, his 
harmony of soul and peace of mind will not be disturbed 
by disagreeable events. It is their view of Necessity, 
therefore, which is at the root of the content and discon- 
tent of man, and which in that way determines their des- 
tiny itself” (5147). Now you go to it and study those pages. 


Chapter Nine: Third Subdivision 
of Logic— The Doctrine of the Notion 

This last section of the Logic is the philosophic frame- 
work which most applies to our age. From the very start 
where he says, “The Notion is the power of Substance in 
the fruition of its own being, and therefore, what is free,” 
you know that on the one hand, from now on you are on 
your own and must constantly deepen his content 
through a materialistic, historical “translation.” And, on 
the other hand, that you cannot do so unless you stand on 
his solid foundation: “The Notion, in short, is what con- 
tains all the earlier categories of Thought merged in it. It 
certainly is a form, but an infinite and creative form, 
which includes, but at the same time releases from itself 
the plenitude of all that it contains” (5160). 

I would like you to read the letter I wrote to Olga 
[Domanski] on Universal, Particular and Individual 4 and 
then read Hegel on those categories, and yon will see how 
little of his spirit I was able to transmit and how change- 
able are his own definitions. For example, he says, 
“Individual and Actual are the same thing.. ..The 
Universal in its true and comprehensive meaning is one 
of those thoughts which demanded thousands of years 
before it entered into the consciousness of man” (5163). 
Just ponder on this single phrase “thousands of years.” 

These categories— Universal, Particular and 
Individual— are first described in the [Doctrine of the] 
Notion as notion, then they enter Judgment, then 
Syllogism, and then throughout to the end, and in each 
case they are not the same, and you can really break your 
neck if you try to subsume them into a definitional form. 
They just will not be fenced in. Hegel, himself, has some- 
thing to say on this fencing in of the syllogism, for exam- 
ple, which in “common logic” is supposed to conclude so- 
called elemental theory, which is then followed by a so- 
called doctrine of method, which is supposed to show you 
how to apply what you learned in Part I: 

It believes Thought to be a mere subjective and for- 
mal activity; and the objective fact which confronts 
Thought it holds to be permanent and self-subsistent, 
but this dualism is a half-truth... It would be truer to 
say that it is subjectivity itself, which, as dialectics, 
breaks through its own barrier and develops itself to 
objectivity by means of the syllogism (9192). 

(I want to call to your attention that it is the last sen- 


3. Dunayevskaya’s notes on Hegel’s Science of Logic can be 
found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 2815-2833. News 
& Letters reprinted them in the January-February, March, 
April and May 1999 issues. 

4. This refers to a letter to Olga Domanski, a colleague of 
Dunayevskaya’s, of Feb. 27, 1961. It can be found in the 
Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 13842-43. 


tence in 5212, which [C.L.R. James] so badly misused in 
justifying our return to Trotskyism. Note that the quota- 
tion itself speaks of error as a necessary dynamic, where- 
as James spoke of it as if it were the dynamic: “Error, or 
other-being, when it is uplifted and absorbed, is itself a 
necessary dynamic element of truth: for truth can only be 
where it makes itself its own result.” (The phrase under- 
lined was underlined by me in order to stress that James 
had left it out.) 5 

The final section on the Absolute Idea is extremely 
abbreviated and by no means gives you all that went into 
the Science of Logic, but it will serve if you read it very 
carefully; to introduce you to its study in the Larger 
Logic. I will quote only three thoughts from it: 

The Absolute Idea is, in the first place, the unity of 
the theoretical and practical idea, and thus at the 
same time , the unity of life with the idea of cogni- 
tion. ...The defect of life lies in its being only the idea in 
itself or naturally: whereas cognition is in an equally 
one-sided way, the merely conscious idea or the idea 
for itself, The Unity... (9236). It is certainly possible to 


indulge in a vast amount of senseless declamation 
about the idea absolute, but its true content is only the 
whole system, of which we have been hitherto examin- 
ing the development (9237). 

I love the expression that to get to philosophic thought 
one must be strong enough to ward off the incessant 
importance of one’s own opinion: 

The philosophical method is analytical, as well as 
synthetic...to that end, however, there is required an 
effort to keep off the ever-incessant impertinence of our 
own fancies and opinions (9238). 

The final sentence of the whole book in the Smaller 
Logie is what pleased Lenin so highly that he wrote as if 
the Science of Logic ended [there] by stating that the “rest 
of the paragraph” wasn’t significant. It is on that rest of 
the paragraph in the Larger Logic around which the 
whole reason for my 1953 Letters on the Absolute Idea 
rests. 6 The sentence Lenin liked because it held out a 
hand to materialism is: “We began with Being, abstract 
being: where we now are we also have the idea as Being: 
but this idea, which has Being is Nature.” This is the oral 
remark which followed the written last sentence: 

But the idea is absolutely free; and its freedom 
means that it does not merely pass over into life, or as 
finite cognition allow life to show in it, but in its own 
absolute truth resolves to let the element of its particu- 
larity, or of the first characterization and other-being, 
the immediate idea, as its reflection, go forth freely 
itself from itself as Nature (9244). 


5. In 1947-48 James used the notion that “error is the dynam- 
ic of truth” tel justify the Johnson-Forest Tendency’s decision to 
rejoin the Socialist Workers Party, despite its “erroneous” poli- 
tics which the Johnson-Forest Tendency had long combated. 
See his Notes on Dialectics, pp. 92-93. 

6. See the “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes of 1953” in The 
Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News 
and Letters, 1989) and “New Thoughts on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” in Philosophy and Revolution, 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (New York: 
Columbia Unviersity Press, 1989), where Dunayevskaya cri- 
tiques Leninis interpretation of the closing sentences of the 
Logic. 
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Review-Essay 


Marx on Suicide: New insights on human relations 


by Charles Herr 

Marx on Suicide , edited by Eric Plaut and Kevin 
Anderson (Northwestern University Press, $14.95), is a 
marvelous little book. It includes a new translation of 
Marx’s little-known 1846 text on suicide. Marx’s text is 
partly his own words and partly his heavily edited trans- 
lation of French police official Jacques Peuchet’s account 
of suicides in Paris, mainly by women. The volume also 
contains introductions by Anderson and Plaut as well as 
original source material in French and German. 

I believe that the topic of suicide was really incidental 
to Marx’s deepest interest, which was freedom, the social 
conditions that promote or stifle human freedom, and 
the consequences of the suppression of freedom, in this 
instance, the extreme consequence of suicide. In addi- 
tion, I believe that Marx, in translating and commenting 
upon Peuchet’s memoirs, was moved by the latter’s com- 
passionate and nonjudgmental description of the peo- 
ple— primarily women— who were driven to suicide by 
their social circumstances. 

I do not believe we need to postulate any morbid pre- 
occupation with suicide per se to explain Marx’s interest 
in the topic. In the first place, I know of no evidence that 
Marx was depressed at the time he translated and wrote 
this piece. This brief piece is all, to my knowledge, that 
Marx wrote about the subject of suicide, and in many 
respects it is not very different from the piece he wrote 
for the New York Daily Tribune on Jan. 28, 1853 on cap- 
ital punishment, in which he asked, “Now, if crimes 
observed on a great scale thus show, in their amount and 
their classification, the regularity of physical phenome- 
na... is there not a necessity for deeply reflecting upon an 
alteration of the system that breeds these crimes, 
instead of glorifying the hangman who executes a lot of 
criminals to make room only for the supply of new ones?” 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Marx was concerned about the alteration of a system 
that either drove people to suicide or sent them to the 
gallows. In particular, Marx was explicitly concerned 
with the social conditions and the social relationships 
that transform human beings into the property of others, 
that make them into things. On one case reported by 
Peuchet Marx comments: 

“The unfortunate woman was condemned to unbear- 
able slavery and M. de M. exercised his slaveholding 
rights, supported by the civil code and the right of prop- 
erty. These were based on social conditions which deem 
love to be unrelated to the spontaneous feelings of the 
.lovers, but which permit the jealous husband to fetter 
his wife in chains, like a miser with his hoard of gold, for 
she is but a part of his inventory” (pp. 57-58). 

We need only think of the increasing awareness today 
of the brutal ways that submission is enforced through 
domestic violence to recognize the contemporariness of 
this observation. 

Marx’s interest in the character of the relationship of 
man to woman and what it tells us about the stage that 
human development has reached runs throughout his 
work, as Anderson documents in his introduction, from 
the 1844 Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts to the 
Ethnological Notebooks written just before his death. He 
was also interested in what happens to human beings 
when they become commodities, mere bearers of labor 
power, to be bought and used to accumulate capital and 
then discarded when they no longer serve this purpose. 



“Marx’s text helps us to grasp more clearly his 
emerging views on gender and the family in mod- 
ern society, during the same period in which he 
was developing his concepts of alienated labor 
and historical materialism and the beginnings of 
his critique of political economy and the state.” 

— from Kevin Anderson’s Introduction 
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ALIENATION IN BOURGEOIS SOCIETY 

Certainly, a central concern of Marx is the topic of 
alienation, the alienation of people from their own pow- 
ers and themselves. Clearly, such alienation was a factor 
in the suicides described by Peuchet. It is extremely 
important to recall, however, that Marx was not only 
critical of capitalism because it alienated people from 
themselves^ but also because it alienated them from oth- 
ers, from a genuine human community in which each 
member is, as Marx put it, “a really individual commu- 
nal being” (“Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts,” 
in Bottomore, trans., Karl Marx: Early Writings, p. 158). 

Marx sharply critiqued the bourgeois concept of liber- 
ty as “the right to do everything which does not harm 
others.” He writes, “The limits within which each indi- 
vidual can act without harming others are determined 
by law, just as the boundary between two fields is 
marked by a stake. It is the question of the liberty of 
man regarded as an isolated monad... [Liberty in this 
view] is not founded upon the relations between man 
and man, but rather upon the separation of man from 
man. It is the right of such separation. The right of the 
circumscribed individual, withdrawn into himself.” 

“The right of property is, therefore, the right to enjoy 
one’s fortune and to dispose of it as one will; without 
regard for other men and independently of society. It is 
the right of self-interest. This individual liberty, and its 
application, form the basis of civil society. It leads every 
man to see in other men, not the realization, but rather 
the limitation of his own liberty.” 

With regard to the definition of equality in the 1795 
French constitution, Marx writes: “It is only the equal 
right to liberty as defined above; namely that every man 
is equally regarded as a self-sufficient monad” (“On the 
Jewish Question,” in Bottomore, pp. 24-25). In contrast 
to this bourgeois definition of freedom, Marx observed, 
“When communist artisans form associations, teaching 
and propaganda are their first aims. But their associa- 
tion itself creates a new need— the need for society— and 
what appeared to be a means has become an end” 
(“Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts,” in 
Bottomore, p. 176). 

PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN CHARACTER 

Beyond this, I do not believe that an interest in psy- 
chological issues and human character was at all atypi- 
cal for Marx. Freud had not yet created a dynamic psy- 
chology of the human being or developed the concept of 
the unconscious but, to quote Erich Fromm, “The vol- 
umes containing the unabridged correspondence 
between Marx and Engels show a capacity for penetrat- 
ing analysis of unconscious motivation that would be a 
credit to any gifted psychoanalyst” ( Socialist Humanism, 
p. 229). Marx had a great admiration for the works of 
Shakespeare and Balzac, precisely I believe because of 
their penetrating description of social character types. 

Fromm cites Marx’s son-in-law Paul Lafargue to the 
effect that “[Marx] admired Balzac so much that he 
wished to write a review of his great work La Comedie 
humaine as soon as he finished his book on economics. He 
considered Balzac not only as the historian of his time, 
but as the prophetic creator of characters which were still 
in embryo in the days of Louis Philippe and did not fully 
develop until after his death, under Napoleon III.” Marx 
never wrote this review, because of his single-minded 
devotion to completing his work on economics, which, 
although only a step in his total research, did not permit 
him to develop these otfier interests. To give another 
example, in 1977 Saul Padover published an entire vol- 
ume of 391 large pages of selections from Marx, On 
History and People, which includes many psychologically 
penetrating observations on historical personalities. 

I believe one of the best illustrations of Marx’s inci- 
sive psychological insight is the comment that he insert- 
ed in Peuchet’s work (without attribution!) in his text on 
suicide: “Those who are most cowardly, who are least 
capable of resistance themselves, become unyielding as 
soon as they can exert absolute parental authority. The 
abuse of that authority also serves as a cruel substitute 
for all of the submissiveness and dependency people in 
bourgeois society acquiesce in, willing or unwillingly” 
(pp. 53-54). 

This is an absolutely brilliant description of the sado- 
masochistic character. It anticipates some of what 
Fromm writes about in the papers on criminology that 
Anderson draws attention to in his essay on the young 
Fromm’s contribution to criminology (see Anderson and 
Quinney, eds., Erich Fromm and Critical Criminology: 
Beyond the Punitive Society, University of Illinois Press). 
Marx sees clearly that their sadistic punitiveness is root- 
ed in the submission, in what Fromm calls the unlived 
life, of the authoritarian character. Related to this is his 
or her hatred and envy of those who do not submit. 

Marx also, in one or two brushstrokes, describes the 
way in which bourgeois society deprives practically all of 
its members (willingly or unwillingly) of the freedom to 
be fully themselves. Marx continued to believe through- 
out his life that capitalism distorted the human develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisie as well as the industrial work- 
ers, but, because their suffering was less intense, he 
believed they had less motivation than the workers to 
change the capitalist system that Marx believed to be 
dehumanizing for all its members. 

I think this work by Marx would be worth bringing 
attention to for that one quotation on the sadomasochis- 
tic character type alone. Of course, there is much more, 
in particular about the concrete ways in which women 
are made into objects to be possessed, into property, in 


bourgeois (and more generally, patriarchal, male domi- 
nated) societies. 

MARX’S PERSONALITY 

I certainly do not wish to idolize Marx or to contribute 
to any cult of personality, something which Marx and 
Engels both explicitly eschewed. At the same time, I 
think that it is important to examine critically some of 
the ways in which I believe Marx has been pathologized. 

For instance, consider how Plaut, one of the editors of 
Marx on Suicide, describes Marx as angry. The real issue 
is what he was angry about and whether or not it was 
appropriate to be angry. He was angry because he cared 
passionately and was not indifferent. We should have 
more such angry people! I don’t believe he was always 
angry and there are wonderful descriptions of how he 
could be patient and humorous, including with children 
who were attracted to his company. (Children tend to 
avoid angry, hostile people.) Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
Lafargue and Eleanor Marx are quite consistent in their 
picture of Marx in this regard. 

I agree that Marx was aggressive when fighting oppo- 
nents and could be intolerant, but interestingly, accord- 
ing to Freud’s theory (which I do not, in fact, believe to 
be accurate), aggression toward others ought to diminish 
the aggression directed toward oneself— as in suicide. In 
any case, self-assertive aggression is not identical with 
destructiveness. In fact, it is the opposite of sadism, as 
Marx indicates so clearly in the quotation cited above. 

Also, I believe that to portray Marx as only having a 
friendship with Engels is a major distortion. Marx’s 
friendship with Engels is only the best known and for 
good reason: it is one of the most remarkable friendships 
in human history. Marx had close and creative friend- 
ships with Ludwig Kugelmann, Joseph Weydemeyer and 
Wilhelm Wolff. Lafargue arid Liebknecht both describe 
rich relationships with Marx. 

Liebknecht notes that there were “no bad photos of 
Marx,” because Marx was never posing for the camera. 
He describes him as a deeply caring and committed man 
who found any physical abuse of women by their hus- 
bands intolerable. In short, Marx was simply and com- 
pletely himself, an intense, passionate man, who loved 
what was alive and free and hated everything that sti- 
fled life and freedom. This delightful little work, I 
believe, is consistent with that life-long passion. 


April 10 and 11 will be a turning point in the struggle 
of Gambian students. Never before has a student 
demonstration, or any demonstration, ended in such a 
brutal and bloody way. The students intended to hold a 
peaceful protest on April 10 to demand that justice be 
done in the case of a student who was beaten to death 
by fire service officers and in the case of another who 
was raped by a person in police uniform. 

The paramilitary forces who opened fire at the stu- 
dents, killing more . than 14 people and wounding an 
unknown number, are known for their brutality. A jour- 
nalist who was also a Red Cross volunteer and a three- 
year-old were among those massacred. The paramilitary 
forces showed no regret for such a barbaric act, but con- 
tinued to harass, arrest and torture students in their 
homes. 

The next day, as the news of the murders in Serre 
Kunda (the biggest town in the Gambia) reached the 
countryside and nearby towns, students in those areas 
took to the streets, only to be met with the same brutal- 
ity. The anger of the people was not to be mistaken. 

Retired Colonel Jammeh came to power through a 
military coup in 1994, claiming that his forces were “sol- 
diers with a difference” and declaring their takeover of 
state power revolutionary. The Gambian masses, who 
had had enough of 30 years of neo-colonialism, wel- 
comed such a change. A great number of the radical left 
forces joined the military. 

It did not take long before rumors of coups and 
counter-coups, corruption and brutal murder became 
the order of the day. The military leadership fell apart 
and many of them are now either in jail or self-imposed 
exile, mostly in the U.S. Now the leader of the “soldiers 
with a difference,” Jammeh, is believed to be the richest 
president in the region. 

There has been an international campaign among 
Gambians to demand the release of all students 
detained and a fair trial for the students who are going 
to face trial. Gambian legal practitioners have offered to 
defend students on a voluntary basis. The whereabouts 
of the head of the Gambian student union is still 
unknown. The security agents say that he is not in their 
custody, but experience shows that such claims have 
proved to mean the opposite. A commission has been set 
up to look into the crisis, but little is expected to come 
out of its findings. 

“Jammeh must go” has become a popular demand 
among Gambians and, as a matter of fact, this might be 
the best solution to the political crisis in the country. 
That justice will be done is hard to believe. When he 
came back from Cuba, Jammeh told reporters that he 
was in constant contact with his government while the 
crisis was on. “Then who gave the command for the stu- 
dents to be shot?” is the question that all Gambians are 
asking. Jammeh, the commander-in-chief, must have 
been responsible. One thing is clear, not only to the stu- 
dents, but to the Gambian people: Jammeh must go. 

— Ba Karang 


Gambia massacre 
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POST-SEATTLE STRUGGLES 


Someone I know is assigned to the city's 
"command center" whenever there is an 
emergency or potential emergency. He is 
being activated June 1-6 because, as he 
put it, "the WTO is meeting in Windsor." 
The command center will be open 24 
hours dining those days. I guess there are 
a lot of responses to Seattle. Susan 

Detroit 


Even' Vancouver's City Council has 
made clear it does not intend to accept all 
the edicts of the WTO without at least 
requesting some more open and democra- 
tic procedures. They passed a motion on 
May 2 urging the government of Canada 
to consult widely with the people of 
Canada before taking any further action 
on the General Agreement on Trade in 
Services (known as GATS) and to hold 
public hearings on the impact of the WTO. 
They oppose GATS because it may result 
in the inclusion of many of the features of 
the now defunct Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment, which the Vancouver City 
Council had opposed by resolution on 
April 28, 1998. Seattle veteran 

Vancouver 


Morrison's thoughts about pacifism in 
regard to the events in Seattle. (See 
"Philosophic Dialogue" May N&L.) Much 
of what the indigenous leadership did in 
Ecuador has been self-justified on the 
grounds of "avoiding bloodshed." I find that 
seductive. Who does not want to avoid 
bloodshed? But in the context of unrelent- 
ing state-inspired violence against the life 
and dignity of an entire people, confronta- 
tion is the only sane alternative. I consider 
the concepts of "democracy" and "constitu- 
tionalism" to be a fetishism used by the 
reformers as much as by the ruling elites 
in an attempt to discredit direct action. I 
was glad Todd went out of his way not to 
equate pacifism with nonviolent direct 
social action. Correspondent 

Ecuador 


MARX 

AS 

CONTEMPORARY 


You will be happy to know that DePaul 
University, after much student activism, 
including a tent city on the campus, adopt- 
ed one of the strongest codes of conduct in 
the country for its licensees of university 
logo apparel. It was written in part by the 
students. The university also committed 
itself to the student-founded Workers 
Rights Consortium and rejected the indus- 
try-sponsored Fair Labor Association, 
which is under the control of the corpora- 
tions who are responsible for the human 
rights violations. Supporter 

Chicago 


Seattle was just the beginning. You can 
help plan and mobilize for the August 10- 
13 People's Convention in Los Angeles. We 
want a grassroots convention where the 
real issues will be heard, as an alternative 
to the Democratic National Convention. 
We want a political forum for people who 
are excluded by the twin parties of corpo- 
rate capitalism. We want to address issues 
of social and economic justice, labor, ecolo- 
gy, police/prison reform, peace conversion 
and other issues that affect the everyday 
lives of people around the world. 

After three days of discussion we want 
to march in the streets to save the life of 
political prisoner Mumia Abu Jamal and 
to protest the World Bank/WTO violations 
of workers rights and environmental bal- 
ance. All comments, contributions and 
inquiries can be send to: 

People's Convention-LA2000 
PO Box 6254 
Alhambra CA 91802 


Reading Marx's chap- 
ter on "The General Law of Capitalist 
Accumulation" for the News and Letters 
classes on "Beyond Capitalism" this year 
made me appreciate how prescient he was 
regarding what I see as contemporary 
American political economy. I consider 
that the attitude toward "welfare reform" 
that we endure today was summed up by 
what Marx quoted from Bernard de 
Mandeville in the early 18th century - 
that it is "in the interest of all rich nations 
that the greatest part of the poor should 
almost never be idle and yet spend what 
they get... The only thing that can render 
the labouring man industrious is a moder- 
ate quantity of money, as too little will 
make him desperate, and too much will 
make him insolent and lazy." 

By today there is ample evidence of 
exactly what Marx had outlined in Capital 
as "the mechanism of the process of accu- 
mulation itself increases, along with the 
capital, the mass of 'labouring poor.'" 

Student of Marx 
San Francisco 


I'm taking a class on social movements 
and revolutions and am interested in the 
question of Marx and organization. I find 
it fascinating because most people, includ- 
ing many sociologists, assume all Marx 
did was sit in a library. What they don't 
seem to know is that he also found the 
time to organize workers. The area is real- 
ly new to me so I'd welcome your discus- 
sion of it. Student 

Oregon 


I found resonance with what occurred 
here in Ecuador in January and Todd 


WHO ARE THE TERRORISTS? 

I visited the new Oklahoma City memo- 
rial and it made me think about Kent 
State, Vietnam, and all the inhuman acts 


CHINA: CAPITALIST PRODUCTION/ALIENATED LABOR 


I saw an item buried deep within the 
press about 20,000 workers and their 
families in a mining region in northern 
China who fought for three days with 
local authorities and the army over mass 
layoffs and the privatization of their 
mine. The deep and persistent labor bat- 
ties going on throughout China today are 
no surprise to any of us who heard the 
Chinese labor leader Cai Chong Gua 
speak at the anti- WTO events in Seattle. 
It's not new for the 51 year-old Chinese 
regime to put down a labor revolt. From 
the start Mao called it a "state-capitalist" 
regime. But China's evolution, its discon- 
tinuities from Mao's period, can help us 
grasp the "changed world economy" that 
Raya Dunayevskaya critiqued in the 
1980s in her article on "Capitalist 
Production/Alienated Labor" which was 
one of the readings in our ongoing Classes 
on "Beyond Capitalism." 

Ron Brokmeyer 
California 

Editor's Note: "Capitalist Production 
/Alienated Labor" is included in The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism. See lit ad, p. 7. 


Day marches supported by trade union- 
ists and youth activists makes me think 
there could and should be even more 
explicit class solidarity between U.S. and 
Chinese workers. Capitalists have voted 
their class position to keep access to the 
lowest paid industrial workforce. Chinese 
workers in state-run "company" unions, 
or no union at all in export zones, can use 
our support. With the wave of strikes and 
actions to get back pay and other rights, 
they have plenty to teach us too. 

Union member 
Chicago 


The House approval of the permanent 
China trade bill by 40 votes blight never 
have been in doubt, given the ground that 
had been set by ten annual votes since the 
massacres at Tiananmen Square and 
Chengdu. But the more vigorous opposi- 
tion since last year's anti-WTO demon- 
strations in Seattle and this year's May 


Readers' Views 


that the capitalistic system has perpetrat- 
ed in the name of peace. The memorial 
shed fight for me on how they are all ter- 
rorist acts. But you don’t have to be shot 
down by a gun or bomb to be a victim of 
this system. All you have to do to see that 
is look at how* the richest nation in the 
world lets people go without even the 
basics for survival — food, shelter and 
clothing. Shouldn't it matter that they are 
all human beings? Lynn 

Louisiana 


EAST TIMOR'S CONTINUING 
STRUGGLE 


The Million Mom March drew 750,000 
people to Washington, D.C. oh Mother's 
Day to demand gun control laws that can 
save our children's fives. There were dele- 
gations of mothers from all over, including 
Nicaragua, where the U.S. armed the 
counter-revolutionaries. When I saw their 
faces, I felt that a new movement had 
been bom, one that could bring peace to 
the whole world. Marcher. 

New York 


On May 18 Congress voted to close the 
old School of the Americas and open a 
"clone" that would carry on the same 
atrocities with a different name. They 
think we are fooled but we will not go 
away until the School is closed, no matter 
what the name. SOA watcher 

Chicago 


REMEMBERING FELIX MARTIN 


The Workshop Talks column on 
"Remembering Felix Martin" (May N&L) 
took me back to some of the articles I had 
read in the May 1999 issue, right after he 
had passed away. I recognized him as an 
adult educator because he kept telling 
everyone he met what he believed. He 
explained surplus value to a cashier in the 
supermarket, taking potatoes as an exam- 
ple. He demonstrated self-development 
through his garden to visitors there. He 
taught his co-workers what human power 
is. He brought the ideas of Manrist- 
Humanism into his life as he enjoyed and 
developed it. 

As I am struggling to study that body of 
ideas, I am re-reading those articles about 
him and am learning how important it is 
to unite theory and practice and to embed 
the ideas in our everyday life. As an adult 
educator, what I have learned is the 
importance of how this worker combined , 
manual and mental work to transmit it to 
ordinary people in their language. 

Educator 

Illinois 


The minute I saw the picture of the 
Florida farm worker with the sign "I am 
■ot a tractor" (see "Readers' Views," May 
N&L) I felt that Felix Martin would have 
written a whole column about it. 

I wonder how many people realize that 
the fields are no different than a free- 
standing factory and assembly line? 

Pauline 

California 


Editor's Note: Felix Martin was a 
writer, columnist and Labor Editor of 
N&L for 27 years until his death last year. 
We are preparing to publish a pamphlet of 
writings by this revolutionary worker this 
summer to share them with a new gener- 
ation of workers and intellectuals. 


JESSE JACKSON IN AFRICA 


As I write this, there are less than two 
weeks to the 11th anniversary of the 
Chinese government's massacre of pro- 
testers in Tiananmen Square. They get 
nervous every time any street protest 
threatens, but especially around this 
time. This is why it was so important to 
read about the way the rape and murder 
of a young freshman at Beijing University 
on May 23 set off student demonstrations 
on that campus with hundreds of stu- 
dents defying the government ban on 
protests and sitting in outside of the 
administration building. The initial 
demands focused on campus security and 
quickly expanded to anger over rising 
tuition and limiting student expression. 
When I saw that one poster read "We can't 
stay silent," I felt that the revolutionary 
spirit of Tiananmen can definitely not be 
crushed. Revolutionary 

Chicago 


An international solidarity conference 
held in the Netherlands in May celebrated 
the end of Indonesia's 24-year occupation 
of East Timor by focusing on the problems 
now facing the newest nation of the 21st 
century under UN administration. The 
-problems are formidable, including the 
fact that the local people still cannot con- 
trol their government, reconstruction or 
economic development. Most glaring is the 
economic disparity between well-paid for- 
eign workers and the 80% unemployed 
East Timorese population. Many are 
describing the UN and international aid 
agencies as the "new colonizers." 

Observer 
New York 


THE 

BRITISH 

SCENE 



There was a great outcry by the powers- 
that-be calling the May Day protesters 
who defaced monuments and attacked 
McDonald's in Whitehall "mindless 
thugs." But many people are very dis- 
turbed by the rate of ecological decay in 
the world and say they reckon human civ- 
ilization has 50 to 100 years before irre- 
versibility sets in and condemns our 
descendants to god-knows-what. I don't 
see a sense of urgency as a bad thing. So a 
sense of proportion is needed in the face of 
the attacks from the Blairite gang of pris- 
sy, moralizing bigots. I sometimes wonder 
if they are simply in denial about the 
destructive dynamic of capitalism. It's 
even more disturbing considering how 
many of them were once in or close to the 
revolutionary Left. 

Dave - 
London 


It's OK to murder people if you have the 
power, but a few wrecked beefburgers her- 
ald the end of the world? I think not. 

Patrick 

Britain 


"Livingstone and the battle for London" 
(May N&L) should be must reading for 
those who are interested in having a 
Labor Party in the U.S. If it becomes a 
substitute for revolutionary socialism, it 
will inevitably become the party of the 
labor bureaucracy, not the rank and file. 
The corruption, red— baiting and anti- 
democratic maneuvers described by 
Christopher Ford are the consequence 
when revolution is put off into the hazy 
future and the door is opened to pragmat- 
ic compromises with- the existing exploita- 
tive system. 

Revolutionary reader 
Tennessee 



SILENCING 

MUMIA'S 

SUPPORTERS 


The savage atrocities perpetrated by 
the psychopathic Foday Sahkoh in Sierra 
Leone are well known, but much less 
known is the role of Clinton's "special 
envoy" Jesse Jackson in appeasing I 
Sankoh— much as the U.S. did the neofas- 
cist Milosevic over Bosnia and Kosova. 

When one Sierra Leonean human 
rights leader was interviewed she 
explained why she considered Jackson so 
"horrible" by reporting what he said at a 
news conference when asked how he 
expected to negotiate a deal with a killer 
like Sankoh when the masses are so 
opposed to him. She said Jackson respond- 
ed that that is what leadership is all about 
—compelling people to do what they oth- 
erwise would not. She said leadership, far 
from what Jesse thinks, is about listening 
to the people and expressing their aspira : 
tions. No wonder Jesse is Clinton's man in 
Africa. Lou Turner 

Chicago 


Not everyone knows how the govern- 
ment has been trying to silence Mumia's 
supporters. Clark Kissinger, the organiz- 
er of the national leadership conferences 
for Mumia, and Frances Goldin, Mumia's 
literary agent, have both been sentenced 
by a federal magistrate to a fine and one 
year of supervised probation as a result of 
a peaceful protest last year at the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia. Their "crime" was 
not even classified a misdemeanor, but 
the equivalent of a traffic ticket. The pur- 
pose of their sentence is clear when you 
know it means they are forbidden to 
"associate with felons" (that means 
Mumia) and can't leave their federal court 
district in New York City without permis- 
sion. They also had to surrender their 
passports, submit to visits to their homes, 
and turn in detailed records eveiy month 
on where tfieir money comes from and 
how they spend it. The government is 
clearly intent on crippling the work to 
save Mumia. 

Mumia support activist 
New York 
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On race and class Drivin 9 while Black 


A debate on the concept of the “white psyche” has re- 
emerged after the reprint of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
‘“Black Power,’ Race and Class” in the January- 
February 2000 edition of News & Letters. The reprint 
prompted a response by New Afrikan political prisoner 
Ali Khalid Abdullah in April and a response to his 
response by John Alan in the May N&L. The dialogue is 
an important one. The struggle for freedom has been 
fraught with landmines which revolve around the dis- 
cord surrounding race, class and gender. 

To begin a serious dialogue on the concept of the 
“white psyche,” we must talk also about its cultural 
opposite, the “Black psyche.” Too often in the discussion 
of race and class have we failed to consider both the 
white and Black sides of the equation, and too 
often have we ignored the gender issue. The 40 

dialogue is to embark upon solutions for the V 

fundamental questions of why such diversity JM 
exists (outside the concrete realities of capi- jflB 
talism) and its relative impact on a “truly V M 
united” front which takes into consideration ■■ 
“all” peoples involved with the dialectic to 
make Marx’s “revolution in permanence” a plfj 
reality. MBS 

In her reprinted thesis Dunayevskaya 
wrote: “To further insist that ‘whatever their 
political persuasion,’ ‘all whites’ are ‘part of wM 
the collective white America’ so that the U.S. ,jj[ 
has ‘180 million racists’ is to blur the class line H| 
which cuts across the race divisions as well as 
to muffle the philosophy of total freedom « 
which has created a second America.” 

Ironically, some of the same “Black power” dWg 
political leaders of the 1960s, who were quick W 
to define “all whites” as racists, also relegated 
Black women in the struggle to a lesser valued status. 
Marcia Ann Gillespie wrote: “From the beginning the 
quest for African American rights, freedom, and justice 
has primarily been couched in patriarchal terms. Oft 
called a ‘struggle for manhood,’ it’s been a quest for 
power in which women, with a few notable exceptions, 
have been and still are expected to play supporting 
roles. Women’s rights and ‘women’s issues’ were seen as 
secondary to a larger goal” (Ms., January/February 
1993, p. 80). 

Therein lies the fundamental enemy of a united front 
for freedom in all human relations. If there is no consis- 
tent level of unity and “freedom” within a specific cul- 
tural entity— Black or white— the universality of the 
precept will always be defined by the myopic influences 
of white vs. Black, male vs. female, young vs. old, light- 
skinned Black vs. medium- or dark-skinned Black, or 
African American vs. the Black world outside the U.S. 

After his 1964 trip to Africa, Malcolm X noted: “I 
think the single worst mistake of the American Black 
organizations, and their leaders, is that they have failed 
to establish direct brotherhood lines of communication 
between the independent nations of Africa and the 
American Black people.” He further noted that the last 
thing that the American power structure wanted was 
for Black people to start thinking internationally: 

“The system in this country cannot produce freedom 
for an Afro-American.... [Ajjll of the countries that are 
emerging today from under the shackles of colonialism 
are turning toward socialism. I don’t think it’s an acci- 
dent. Most of the countries that were colonial powers 
were capitalist countries, and the last bulwark of capi- 
talism today is America. It’s impossible for a white per- 
son to believe in capitalism and not believe in racism. 
You can’t have capitalism without racism.” 


CAPITAL AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


The problems of cultural relationships are not purely 
racial nor purely economic, but a linked pathological 
concept which cannot be eradicated as a cultural singu- 
larity; it must be eradicated as a whole entity, beginning 
with the transmutational effects that capital has on 
human relationships. Nowhere are those effects seen 
better than in relationships between men and women, 
regardless of race. Karl Marx wrote: 

“The infinite degradation in which man exists for 
himself is expressed in this relation to the woman as 
the spoils and handmaiden of communal lust. For the 
secret of the relationship of man to man finds its unam- 
biguous, definitive, open, obvious expression in the 
relationship of man to woman, and in this way the 
direct, natural relationship between the sexes. The 
direct, natural, necessary relationship of man to man is 
the-relationship of man to woman... From the char- 
acter of this relation it follows to what degree man as a 
species has become human...” (quoted in 
Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, pp. 80-81). 

The struggle for freedom is not merely a Black, white 
or gender struggle; it transcends all of those. It is a 
human struggle, a struggle against capitalistic influ- 
ences which work both sides of the spectrum— Black 
and white, male and female, young and old. “Over a 
long, insidious, and brutal process of being conquered, 
peoples of color have been instilled with the same racist, 
chauvinist, and supremacist values and attitudes which 
have oppressed us” (Harris and Ordona, “Racism and 
Cross-Racial Hostility,” Haciendo Caras: Making Face, 
Making Soul, p. 363). 

Therein lies one of the foundations of the “Black psy- 
che.” As John Alan wrote, “[Stokely] Carmichael saw 
‘Black Power’ as African Americans being organized, 
like other ethnic groups, to elect their own race to polit- 
ical positions.” As Alan also wrote, the Black masses had 


a different idea of what the concept meant, deciding 
“that politics was not enough.” 

There would be little argument with Abdullah’s state- 
ment that the “development of SNCC and what it advo- 
cated cannot be underestimated or dismissed as inade- 
quate merely because some of the ideas were, perhaps, 
off the mark. When understanding the sign of the times 
and the -urgent need to have Black people rise up from a 
state of powerlessness to that of power, we must under- 
stand that things were said to motivate and stimulate 
the mind in order to get them to move forward.” 
However, as Alan noted, such a presumption infers that 
Carmichael, “was dealing with a docile Uncle Tbm type 
of people,” which was certainly not the case. 

Alan further noted, “It is both dangerous and 
retrogressive when a leader thinks that he can 
arbitrarily replace the self-consciousness of 
fct, masses in motion, a self-consciousness based on 

Sk their experience and activity, with his own self- 
ijHk consciousness.” To do this would be to replace 
one form of intellectual slavery with another, 
r simply changing the color of the skin. 


ENDANGERED BLACK MALES 


i This brings us to the second factor of the 
“Black psyche,” “the endangered Black male 
syndrome.” Robert Staples noted that, “While 
all Blacks— men, women and children— are bur- 
dened by the persistence of institutionalized 
racism, the situation of Black males has deteri- 
orated to the point of their being called an 
endangered species” (“Black Male genocide: A 
final solution to the race problem in America,” 
The Black Scholar, May-June 1987, p. 9). This 
theme has been expounded in various forms and 
fashions, often in terms of “gender equity.” 

There is absolutely no doubt that a war is being 
waged against Black males in this culture, but this is a 
capitalistic war of class, not one designed to annihilate 
a specific “species.” A movement for solidarity centered 
on the “endangered Black species” leaves little room in 
the discussion for the problems affecting the Black 
female. Without the “whole” of the issue being equally 
involved in the discussion and the solutions, there is no 
solidarity; there can be no true freedom. 

The conceptualization of race and class privilege, 
from a capitalistic perspective, is desensitizing— by 
design— when it comes to the totality of human rela- 
tionships. It is easier to dominate a section of society if 
that element is already alienated, depersonalized and 
subject to factors of deculturalization from within. 

In South Africa it was “masses in motion” embodied 
by the youth, not the sanctions of capitalistic govern- 
ments, which brought down apartheid; in the former 
African colonies it was “masses in motion” which ended 
those colonial regimes; in Haiti it was “masses in 
motion” which ousted the French to create a Black-run 
nation within a hemisphere riddled with the abuses of 
slavery. In Marxist- Humanism it is “masses in motion” 
which must bring about change, not only in the abject 
slavery of capitalism, but in human relationships. 

If there is truly a “white psyche,” let us be more spe- 
cific in determining its essence and reconstruct it as a 
“white-bourgeois-male psyche,” which has no feeling of 
guilt and fears only one thing, a unified movement of 
the masses, workers, Blacks, men and women united. 
Institutionalized racism on a global scale; supportive of 
inequities with regard to race, color, creed, national ori- 
gin and sexual orientation; supportive of abuses of 
Third World workers; union busters; environment 
destroyers; death penalty proponents; child labor propo- 
nents; selective sweatshop amnesia advocates; prison- 
industrial complex privateers; advocates of “law and 
order”— let us call it the “psyche of capitalism.” 

—Robert Taliaferro 


Sacramento, Cal. — Over 2,000 people demon- 
strated on April 27 because Governor Davis, a quasi-lib- 
eral, vetoed a bill which would have required the police 
to keep records on which motorists they are stopping. 
The bill was introduced by an African-American state 
senator after he was stopped by police and was 
approved by a two-thirds majority. 

In light of all the recent exposes of the illegal prac- 
tices of police all over the country and especially in 
California, it is frightening that Davis vetoed even such 
a mild reform as keeping statistics. Davis has shown 
once again how tied he is to the criminal injustice sys- 
tem, from his support of the prison guards, who got 
much higher raises than teachers, to building new pris- 
ons, refusing to pardon anyone sentenced to death and 
keeping thousands of women who acted against their 
abusers in prison for life by glibly holding that no one 
convicted of killing someone will be paroled while he is 
in office. 

Several people at the rally spoke about their own 
experiences with police. They said that the practice of 
racial profiling of drivers is already illegal. We didn’t 
need a law against that. What we do need is to hold the 
police accountable via records of what they actually do. 

The ACLU, which sponsored the rally, has collected 
information for several months from people who were 
stopped for “driving while Black or Brown.” The ongoing 
focus on this issue helped bring out the mostly Black 
and Brown youth, as well as some Asians and whites. 
This demonstration is part of a movement which won’t 
stop at passing laws. What we really need is to re-create 
society from the bottom up. 

— Marxist-Humanist participants 


Haiti’s political chaos 


Politically Haiti lives under what Marxists call “anar- 
cho-populism.” It is marked by total irresponsibility on 
the part of its government and social chaos. The recent 
violence in the country may well be explained by a reac- 
tion of panic on the part of those in power, who would 
wish to remain there. Indeed, Haitians have voted in 
parliamentary elections, which were denied by the pow- 
ers that be for 18 months, and presidential elections are 
due next November. They * - — ■ 

won’t avoid these elections, 
and they cannot count on 
a spontaneous majority 
either. 

Economically the < 
country lives on transfu- 
sions from the West. The 
informal economy tri- 
umphs and the national 
production sectors are 
agonizing, from the peas 
antry to the industrialists 
Only the latter can benefit 
from their adaptability to 
change. They have linked up to 
the global markets. The most seri- 
ous of Haiti’s former communists feel the constraints 
and speak of a “bourgeoisie nationale” (not “national- 
iste’U ) as a necessary partner in rebuilding the state. 

Politically, again, the focus is on the reconstruction of 
the state. Political sectors, "but for some nostalgics on 
both the Left and the Right, are now struggling to build 
an alternative to the present situation. It may be impos- 
sible. But a reasonable, humane alternative alone will 
allow for our civil society to build itself back to about 
where its progressive sectors stood in the 1980s— work- 
ing toward a transformative project that will win the 
adherence of the majority of the people, on new grounds 
and with renewed hope! 

—Haitian student 


Watching the South Carolina environment 


Gadsden, S.C. — South Carolina Environmental 
Watch was started in response to Mr. Insminger, who 
wanted to build a poultry farm on 15 acres of land in a 
densely populated area of lower Richland County, a 
mainly Black rural area. Around 1991 we met to dis- 
cuss this with elected officials and Department of 
Health and Environmental Control representatives, 
and we were told there were no laws on the books. A 
hardcore group continued to fight. Finally we got Mr. 
Insminger to purchase another piece of land which was 
not around a populated area. 

Poultry farms stink. You can’t take the smell out of 
poultry poop. When you spread raw poultry manure 
over an area, it can cause a debilitating disease called 
Blue Baby syndrome. It increases the number of flies, 
gnats, rodents and snakes. There can also be runoff 
from raw manure into the waterways. 

After our initial battle we began to help people in 
other communities all over the state of South Carolina 
with everything from landfills to chemical plants. Our 
newest involvement is with the nuclear laundry in 
Columbia. They launder uniforms from Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Westinghouse Nuclear Fuel and the Savannah 
River site. The waste water from this nuclear laundry 
goes into our sewer system. 

We’re also involved in nontoxic issues like the 
inequitable sentencing of Black youth in Beaufort 
County. We’re involved in fighting zero tolerance in the 
school system. As African-descended people, we realize 
that environmental justice is everything that is part of 
our environment. It is our school system, our legal sys- 


tem, the banking system. 

Our kidis are exposed to pesticides and herbicides 
and all sorts of chemicals in their playgrounds and 
schools, so we can’t separate toxic issues from chil- 
dren’s health. We can’t separate education, because we 
know that certain toxins affect the way children learn. 
We can’t separate the judicial, because certain chemi- 
cals cause criminal-like behavior. 

You can’t separate the toxic issues from women’s 
health. When we get dioxin built up in our fatty tissue, 
when we have fish that have too high a mercury con- 
tent— and we have some fish subsistence cultures in 
South Carolina, for instance, along the Savannah River 
where the nuclear plant is located— we see we can’t 
separate these issues. 

Being involved in the Civil Rights Movement in the 
1960s definitely plays a part in my activism today. 
When we started to forge a movement, we came up with 
the terminology “people of color” to unify us. There is an 
attempt to preate a division among people of color so we 
can’t get together and be that wave that creates change. 
Racism is not about hatred; it is all about power. And no 
one is willing to concede one iota of that power. 

When I started fighting the poultry farm, I didn’t 
know a thing. This thing is addictive. The more you 
learn, the more there is to know. The more there is to 
know, the more you want to know, and the greater the 
battle is, the more you dig in your heels for the fight! 
Straggle is nothing new to African-descended people in 
America. Our whole lives have been a struggle. 

—Mildred Myers 
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The challenge of Africa in crisis for today’s liberation movement 


(Continued from page 1) 

May 10 general strike which saw over 4 million workers 
stay away from their jobs must be our point of departure is 
not only because it’s easy to forget that revolution in per- 
manence (and not Mbeki’s and the national bourgeoisie’s 
rhetoric of a capitalist “African renaissance”) remains the 
ongoing impulse of the African masses in the midst of 
seemingly endless crises. It is also because most of the con- 
tradictions we see across the continent as a result of the 
unfinished nature of the African revolutions are found in 
this most technologically developed land in Africa. 

Take so seemingly different hot spots as the Ethiopia- 
Eritrea war and the “land war” in Zimbabwe. It is certain- 
ly true that these stem from the historical contradictions of 
the legacy of imperialist colonialism. Nevertheless the 
immediate forms that they take are organized around the 
specific class impulses of the ruling party elites, namely, 
die fear that their failure to deal with their internal eco- 
nomic and political crises will 
result in the African masses vot- 
ing out or severely weakening 
their ruling party power through 
even such limited means as 
national elections. 

Whether it’s Mugabe’s ruling 
ZANU-PF party, or the ruling 
EPRDF in Ethiopia, fear of even 
a modest decrease in their mono- 
lithic state power impels them 
onto the cynical path of foment- 
ing armed conflicts to divert the 
masses’ attention from their gov- 
ernmental incompetence and 
corruption. 

Exactly 40 years ago Frantz 
Fanon warned precisely of this 
phenomenon. “In reality,” Fanon 
wrote in his field notes published 
posthumously in Toward the 
African Revolution , “the colo- 
nized states that reached inde- 
pendence by the political path 
seem to have no other concern 
than to find themselves a real 
battlefield with wounds and 
destruction. It is clear, however, that this psychological 
explanation, which appeals to a hypothetical need for 
release of pent-up aggressiveness, does not satisfy us. We 
must once again come back to the Marxist formula. The tri- 
umphant middle classes are the most impetuous, the most 
enterprising, the most annexationist in the world (not for 
nothing did the French bourgeoisie of 1789 put Europe to 
fire and sword).” 

ZIMBABWE AND MOZAMBIQUE: THE LAND, THE 
ECONOMY, AND THE PARTY 

In Zimbabwe, Mugabe’s ZANU-PF faced the most seri- 
ous vote of confidence in the 20 years of its single party rule 
when it lost the constitutional referendum in February. 
Corruption and its incompetent handling of the economy 
have made the party more unpopular than ever, as well as 
Mugabe’s intervention in the conflict in Congo-Kinshasa. 
Until the war veterans’ land seizures, the Western-favored 
MDC (Movement for Democratic Change) stood to make 
serious inroads into ZANU-PF state power in the May, now 
rescheduled June, national elections. 

Which is why it is crucial to recognize that while the 
Zimbabwean masses have every legitimate claim to the 
rich white-owned farm lands that were brutally expropri- 
ated from them under colonialism and that have been 
occupied since March, Mugabe’s opportunistic support for 
the land seizures (after his government fumbled a chance 
three years ago to confiscate 1,000 white-owned farms 
under eminent domain) is really aimed at silencing his 
African political opposition who were poised to unseat his 
party. The MDC could win 50-70 seats in the 150-seat par- 
liament in the upcoming national elections. 

The occupation of 1,000 of Zimbabwe’s 6,500 commercial 
farms by disenfranchised veterans of the country’s libera- 
tion war reveals just how important Zimbabwe’s $32 bil- 
lion a year agricultural industry is to the country’s most 
powerfiil political interests. Principal among them are the 
white farmers organized under the Commercial Farmers’ 
Union, Mugabe’s ZANU-PF government, and the farm 
laborers’ union affiliated with the Zimbabwe Congress of 
Trade Unions, whose general secretary, Morgan Tsvangirai 
also heads the opposition MDC 

The agreement of white farmers to allow the African 
squatters represented by the ZANU-PF-affiliated War 
Veterans Association to remain on the land permits ZANU- 
PF to establish political bases on the farms to counter the 
broad organizational support the MDC enjoys among farm 
laborers. 

The current political crisis in Zimbabwe is unmistak- 
ably a class struggle. It is no less so in neighboring 
Mozambique though submerged by torrential floods. Once 
the poorest country in the world, Mozambique over the last 
several years has had the fastest growing economy in the 
world with a 11% growth rate. 

Though it’s true that the floods may have washed it all 
away, disclosing just how difficult it is sustain economic 
development in poor Third World countries, it is no less 
true that it is because IMF/World Bank and 
Anglo/American investment and debt relief have divided 
the country north and south. Most aid and investment is 
concentrated around the capital Maputo in the south, the 
region of the flooding, while neglecting the center and 
north of the country. 

Mozambique, moreover, is evidence of a new ecological 



Residents of Freetown, Sierra Leone, mass out- 
side the residence of hated RUF leader Foday 
Sankoh, demanding an end to fighting. 


danger created by capitalist globalization. Disastrous cli- 
matological changes, ranging from drought and famine to 
floods, further exacerbate the uneven development fos- 
tered by international finance institutions. 

Zimbabwe’s land crisis and Mozambique’s “natural dis- 
aster” have repercussions for the rest of the continent. 
South Africa’s land commission has nearly 64,000 land 
claims before it, of which only 4,000 have been addressed. 
The Pan Africanist Congress has warned that unless the 
process of redistributing vast, wealthy farmlands is speed- 
ed up, land seizures will commence in South Africa. 

AFRICA’S RENDEZVOUS WITH MARX? 

Capitalist development of African agricultural lands has 
not succeeded in lifting the African masses out of the most 
wretched poverty, despite the small but growing stratum of 
Black commercial farm owners who have enriched them- 
selves as much at the expense of poor farm laborers as 
white farmowners have. 
Nonetheless it is true that 
Africa’s traditional peasant 
farming, much of it done by 
women, is among the most pro- 
ductive sectors of the agricultur- 
al economy, despite government 
and foreign subsidies going to 
big commercial farms. 

According to Mwesiga Baregu, 
research coordinator of the 
Harare-based Southern African 
Regional Institute for Policy 
Studies, “The land question in 
southern African... arises from 
the forceful and often brutal 
evictions of indigenous people 
from fertile lands by colonial set- 
tlers. The fundamental goal of 
the liberation struggles, there- 
fore, was to redress this histori- 
cal wrong 

“But the liberation wars in 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe, 
Namibia and South Africa were 
largely terminated by peaceful 
settlements which were essen- 
tially a counter-strategy to armed victories.... Thus suing 
for peace or ‘constructive engagement’ in southern Africa 
was meant to establish a controlled regional transition 
and, if that was not possible, at least a negotiated one. A 
‘revolutionary transition’ had to be avoided at all costs.... 
The nearly century-old struggle for justice in South Africa 
(understood as repossession of stolen land) was ‘trans- 
formed’ into a crusade for peace and democracy. Form took 
the place of essence and content.” 

There was however a historical moment dming this sec- 
ond wave of the African revolutions in which revolutionary 
intellectuals resisted foisting theoretical responsibility for 
the making the revolution onto the shoulders of the African 
masses, and took Fanon’s advice to once again turn to 
Marx. One such African Marxist, S. Mshonga, in address- 
ing the land question in Namibia, also had to wrestle with 
the contradictory legacy of post-Marx Marxism, beginning 
with Engels 

On the one hand, Mshonga quotes Engels as an uncriti- 
cal advocate of the classical customary communal land 
tenure system, based the extended family system, as the 
pathway to creating a modem socialist society. According 
to Engels, “It is not only possible but inescapable that the 
countries which have managed to make a start on capital- 
ist production and where tribal institutions or relics of 
them are still intact, will be able to use these relics of com- 
munal ownership and the corresponding popular customs 
as powerful means of considerably shortening their 
advance to socialist society....” 

On the other hand, however, Mshonga takes a second 
critical look at the contradictions within the land question 
in the theoretical context in which Marx posed it in the last 
years of his life, as European imperialism was poised to 


make its mad scramble for Africa. 

Marx’s insight into the duality in the traditional 
Russian commune, the mir, led Mshonga to critically con- 
sider the duality in Africa’s communal land forms: “In this 
regard Marx noted that ‘either the propriety trend will pre- 
vail over the collective one or the latter will prevail over the 
former. Eveiything depends on the historical environment 
within which it finds itself.”’ 

Africa once again finds itself at a crossroads. It is now 
self-evident to the African masses what four decades of 
traveling down a road that has postponed its rendezvous 
with Marx’s Marxism has meant. 

FROM SIERRA LEONE TO THE HORN OF AFRICA— 
WARS, DIAMONDS, AND GLOBALIZATION 

In Sierra Leone and the Horn of Africa, the question is 
no different though it would seem that terrorist and 
annexationist wars have made sheer human survival 
instead of revolutionary transformation the most immedi- 
ate task at hand. 

The collapse of the UN-brokered, July 1999, Lome Peace 
Accords to end Sierra Leone’s 8-year civil war, the inter- 
vention of British military forces, the appeasement diplo- 
macy of President Clinton’s special envoy to Sierra Leone, 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson, and the latest capture of the Pol 
Potist Foday Sankoh, May 18— all point to the reality that 
the terrorist RUF remains in control of Sierra Leone’s 
lucrative Kono and Tbngo diamond fields 

The RUFs control of the diamonds fields, no less than 
its unspeakable atrocities against the Sierra Leonean 
masses, have won Sankoh leverage and appeasement from 
the UN and the U.S. who, against protests from human 
rights and democracy movement groups, sponsored his 
power-sharing position in the government. 

As in Bosnia and Kosova, U.S. imperialism leads the 
way in appeasing genocide. In Africa it’s on a more mon- 
strous scale: Sankoh’s RUF specializes in mass dismem- 
berment of men, women, and children as young as four 
months old, rape camps, and the recruiting of children by 
forcing them to massacre their own families 

Meanwhile, Liberian President Charles Taylor, who 
helped found the rogue RUF during his own war of atroci- 
ties in Liberia and who was himself given legitimacy 
through the diplomatic fig-leaf of Jesse Jackson, has kept 
a steady flow of arms going to the RUF in exchange for dia- 
monds smuggled out of Sierra Leone by the RUF. 

The RUF and UNITA in Angola, as well as various forces 
in the civil war in Congo-Kinshasa, especially the Kabila 
government, exploit their country’s diamond wealth to 
finance their war aims while their masses subsist in grind- 
ing poverty. United Nations sanctions against UNITA’s 
diamond smuggling operations— the largest in the world— 
were curtailed by fears that UNITA might dump the dia- 
monds on the world market to raise cash, thereby driving 
down diamond prices. Which is why in Angola and Sierra 
Leone transnational corporations like DeBeers and Anglo- 
American are deeply but secretly involved in the conflicts. 
Just as Taylor has done in Sierra Leone, so has Mugabe 
come to Kabila’s defense in Congo-Kinshasa by defending 
its diamond rich Kasai province. 

Finally, the Ethiopia-Eritrea war has returned Ethiopia 
to the annexationist road it had unsuccessfully traveled 
down for three decades, first under the monarch Haile 
Selassie and then under the Stalinist Mengistu. After sev- 
eral months of cease fire in the border war instigated by 
Eritrea’s occupation of the desolate Badame region, 
Ethiopia resumed its two-year old war with Eritrea on 
May 12. As we go to press, Ethiopia has penetrated deep 
inside Eritrea, quickly taking control of a third of the coun- 
try, and declared victory 

Having supported the EPRDF to oust Mengistu’s Derg 
government in 1991, Eritrea achieved its own self-deter- 
mination not long after. On the anniversary of its indepen- 
dence, it finds itself at war with its former ally. In two 
years, tens of thousands have died on both sides, and more 
than a million Eritreans have been displaced by Ethiopia’s 
latest offensive. While Ethiopia has spent millions on this 
(Continued on page 10) 


Nation rallies for Mumia Abu-Jamal 


San Francisco — “Mumia, Mumia, you know we’re 
gonna free ya!” That was the resounding cry on May 13 
from the crowd of several thousand. The day before, 
Labor held a day long conference for Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
the radical journalist unjustly sentenced to death in the 
shooting of a Philadelphia cop. Many unionists came to 
both the conference and the march. 

There were, for example, representatives from a local 
of longshoremen from South Carolina. They joined the 
fight against police brutality and to save Mumia’s life 
after the police beat up their members who were pick- 
eting a non-union shipper. That experience radicalized 
not just the pickets, but much of the community. 

After winning the fight against the non-union ship- 
per, the local went on to fight for other causes for jus- 
tice, such as justice for Mumia. 

We started at the foot of Market Street and marched 
to City Hall where the popular gay president of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors, Tom Ammiano, spoke in 
support of Mumia and against the death penalty. 

The movement to save Mumia is bringing together 
different dimensions of those opposed to this oppressive 
society. A large percentage of the people who came were 
Asian and Latino. 

Maybe Labor’s focus on Mumia can be a turning point 
in saving his life and reversing the oppressive criminal 
justice system. —Participants 


Chicago — Supporters of journalist and 
Pennsylvania Death Row inmate Mumia Abu-Jamal 
traveled from all over the midwest for a rally held in 
downtown Chicago on the afternoon of May 13. The 
event was held both to to call for Mumia’s freedom 
and to mark the 15th anniversary of the fatal police 
siege of MOVE members in Philadelphia in 1985. 

The rally was attended by well over 300, includ- 
ing Mumia supporters from Detroit, Mich, and 
Grinnell College in Iowa. Participants heard speech- 
es of solidarity from U.S. Representative Danny 
Davis, activist lawyer Standish Willis and Vera 
Love, mother of Robert Russ, a Black Northwestern 
University student slain by Chicago police last sum- 
mer. Among the others who spoke were a number of 
high school and college student supporters of 
Mumia’s cause. 

Police presence was heavy during the rally and it 
became more intense as a planned march began. A 
young woman marcher was injured by a police offi- 
cer who threw a street newspaper box at her. 

At the end of the march, a number of youth took 
part in unplanned civil disobedience. At least 12 
were arrested and' reported maltreatment at the 
hands of police officers who had removed their 
badges so as to be difficult to identify. 

—Kevin Michaels 
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Legacy of war in Vietnam and at home 


The passage of 25 years since the Vietnam War ended 
in a debacle for U.S. imperialist war policy provided a 
rare opportunity for widespread reflection on that 
longest of foreign wars. One theme repeated in public 
forums or radio call-ins around the anniversary was 
Vietnam veterans pinpointing when they themselves 
began to oppose the war. The Vietnam War, which ulti- 
mately five presidents had a hand in waging, cannot be 
recalled apart from resistance to it, and in particular the 
decade of mass demonstrations against all-out war. 

We are a generation removed from actual fighting in 
Vietnam, and a decade since the Cold War rivalry 
underlying the war seemed to be replaced by Pax 
Americana with the crumbling of the state-capitalist 
regime calling itself Communism in Russia. But demon- 
strations against the World Trade Organization in 
Seattle testify that global capitalism survived opposi- 
tion to the war and remains the main enemy of the 
masses in each country. It still must be confronted and 
brought down. 

In 1956, President Eisenhower encouraged Ngo Dinh 
Diem to ignore scheduled elections to decide the fate of 
a unified Vietnam and instead run South Vietnam as an 
American client. With U.S. policy anchored to subse- 

Salvadoran strike tour 

New York — The New York Committee in Solidarity 
with the People of El Salvador (CISPES) sponsored a 
fundraiser, in April, featuring two of the leaders of the 
recent victorious Salvadoran health care strike. Labor 
leaders— Dr. Julio Oseguede and Victor Pineda— are on 
a U.S. tour speaking about the four-month strike of 
10,000 health care workers to defend the right of health 
care for all. The government agreed to halt the privati- 
zation process and negotiate, but has been stalling. 

Strike support came from sweatshop/maquila work- 
ers, campesinos, market vendors, teachers and the work 
of “international solidarity.” 

The majority of Salvadorans were on the brink of los- 
ing their right to health care as a result of President 


quent military rulers, in 1961 the U.S. responded mili- 
tarily to the inevitable revolt in South Vietnam with 
Orwellian jargon like calling soldiers “advisers.” Lyndon 
B. Johnson even ran as a “peace” candidate in 1964 
against Goldwater. 

Just two months later LBJ began pursuing war with- 
out limits, committing troops till more than half a million 
were in the field and dropping more bombs on Vietnam 
than the Allies used on Germany in World War II. 

GROWING ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

New layers of anti-war opposition emerged immedi- 
ately, responding with teach-ins, marches, and draft 
resistance. Over ten years, the battle of ideas within 
that movement proved so vigorous that it became fertile 
ground for the rise of the women’s liberation and gay 
movements. 

Development of the anti-war movement, incorporat- 
ing the passions of youth and rooted in the Civil Rights 
Movement, posed enough of an obstacle to warmongers 
that LBJ dared not run for reelection and Nixon in 1968 
ran with a “secret plan for peace.” Even in 1972 Nixon 
created a cease-fire to run for reelection, one he broke 
days after the election. 

At the pi votal moment of the war, confrontations with 
protests that exploded against Nixon’s invasion of 
Cambodia in 1970 had turned murderous. The National 
Guard killed four demonstrators at Kent State. 
Students at over 400 schools shut down campuses or 
otherwise protested the killings, including Jackson 
State, where police killed two Black students. 
Unfortunately, fewer campuses memorialized the stu- 
dents killed there. 

By expanding the ground war into Cambodia, Nixon 
and his Secretary of State Kissinger had intensified the 
war at home. Since invading Cambodia had only sunk 
the U.S. deeper, he needed help to extricate himself 
from Vietnam and ward off the threat of revolt at home. 
Nixon turned to Mao Zedong who had launched the 
Cultural Revolution to divert a similar revolutionary 
opposition in China. 
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Francisco Flores signing an agreement with the World 
Bank to put the control of essential public services, 
including education and water, in the hands of private 
corporations. 

During the strike, the cops used tear gas and rubber 
bullets. Patients going in and out of the hospital as well 
as students at a nearby school were affected. Union lead- 
ers and their families were intimidated. 

During the discussion, I asked the speakers about 
their fight against globalization in the context of News & 
Letters’ philosophy of a total uprooting of capitalism and 
vision of a new society. They specified their aims for a 
“political system based on solidarity, unification of dif- 
ferent sectors, identifying the common enemy interna- 
tionally, transforming our own reality, getting rid of cor- 
ruption, and sharing the wealth.” —Sheila G. 
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LINKS TO TODAY 

Counter-revolutionary alliances carried out after 
Nixon and Kissinger played the China card have sur- 
vived. What links the anti-Vietnam War movement 
most strongly to today are the rising struggles of youth 
and workers which oppose the same enemy, global capi- 
talism. The war at home likewise has a link to today in 
the movements against police abuse and prisonization 
of a generation of restive youth. These movements and 
more take inspiration, not uncritically, from the earlier 
anti-war struggles, resuming the goal of putting this 
system out of its misery. 

Aceh violence continues 

Indonesian police killed nine “suspected separatists,” 
May 17, in spite of the truce agreement made five days 
earlier between the government and the armed wing of 
the Aceh Merdeka separatist movement (GAM). Police 
said eight of the nine were killed in a firelight, but resi- 
dents said they had been shot in cold blood while sitting 
in a cafe waiting to watch a football match on television. 

The ninth victim that day was a motorcycle driver 
identified as Udin, 26, shot dead by police during a road 
check in the Muara Dua subdistrict in North Aceh. 
Witnesses said that Udin was forced to ran and then 
some 20 policemen chased and “executed” him 300 
meters from the checkpoint. 

Violence by the Indonesian army and police has con- 
tinued in this resource-rich province on the northern tip 
of Sumatra island, despite the three-month “humanitar- 
ian pause” signed in Geneva and set to begin June 2. 
The latest killings came just hours after a court jailed 
24 soldiers for a massacre of 58 civilians last year. They 
were sentenced to prison terms of up to ten years. 
Indonesian authorities say the convictions are a sign of 
their determination to secure justice for victims of mili- 
tary human rights abuses, but human rights groups say 
that, as no senior officers were brought to trial, justice 
has yet to be served. 

The trial left unpunished those who ordered the mas- 
sacre of Islamic teacher Teungku Bantaqiah and 57 of 
his followers. Human rights groups condemned the 
trial, even though the sentences were some of the harsh- 
est Indonesia has given its soldiers for rights abuses. 
Public reaction in Aceh was virtually nil. “No one cares,” 
said Saifuddin Bantasyam, executive director of Care 
Human Rights Forum in the capital, Banda Aceh. “They 
already knew the result of the trial. This trial could not 
bring justice to the people. We need a body to investigate 
all human rights abuses in Aceh.” A series of such 
inquiries have recently begun work looking at a range of 
unresolved business from the past, most notably last 
year’s East Timor violence. But, noting a lack of similar 
inquiries in Aceh, rights activists suggest it may be just 
too delicate a subject to handle. 

Activists in Aceh urge Jakarta to set up a full human 
rights inquiry into abuses in the province. If Indonesia 
wants the de facto ceasefire to lead to a lasting peace, 
they say, the anger over Aceh’s treatment by the mili- 
tary has to be assuaged. In the past year, a mass civil 
movement in support of independence has grown up in 
response to the continuous killings. As of May 9, the 
death toll for this year is 345 people. 

—Information from the 
International Forum for Aceh 
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Defend London’s May Day 

London— Amidst the screams of the bourgeois media, 
the politicians and the respectables of the labour move- 
ment, the true picture of London’s May Day 2000 has been 
blurred. It was a weekend in which thousands participated 
in peaceful activities ranging from seminars on “what is 
capital,” direct action by environmentalists, to two major 
demonstrations. For weeks prior to the events there was 
panic generated of a virtual red terror about to be 
unleashed by anti-capitalist “mobs” on the city centre. It is 
a tried and tested tactic of the rulers to raise the profile of a 
threat, build up its defences, create a confrontation and 
drown the message of the opposition. 

Home Secretary Jack Straw denounced the day as “crim- 
inality and thuggery masquerading as political protest.” No 
mention was made of the 7, 000-strong demonstration of 
socialists and trade unionists, headed by BMW-Rover and 
Ford car workers protesting job cuts, which was unceremo- 
niously banned from entering Trafalgar Square 50 yards 
from the rally point by riot police— despite police agreement 
it could do so! The police said it was “unsafe” to allow the 
march to continue; it was unsafe for the powers that be. 
They did not want the thousands of anti-capitalist protest- 
ers on a second march to join with the labour movement at 
the square. 

The massive anti-capitalist protest included greens, 
anarchists, socialists, environmental activists and notably 
working-class youth who would not normally attend any- 
thing called by the traditional Left. It moved from 
Parliament Square, where flowers were planted, towards 
Trafalgar Square in a party mood; it was a festival of anti- 
capitalism. 

Two incidents have been turned into the main theme of 
the media rage against May Day. The Cenotaph, a war 
memorial, and a statue of Winston Churchill were targeted 
for graffiti. Demonstrators trashed a McDonald’s after the 
police protecting this despised company strangely left. 
Demonstrations when reaching the Square could not par- 
ticipate in the now banned rally, an event organised by the 
unions, but encircled by a wall of riot police. For over three 
horns protesters and tourists were slowly squeezed in by 
the police— there were some clashes as a result but no 
media coverage of the use of CS gas, pepper sprays and 
assorted police thuggery as the square was cleared. 

The frenzy after these events is an attempt at marginal- 
ising the opponents of capitalism and the message they car- 
ried on May Day. There is no doubt that it was mistake for 
the young street artist to deface the Cenotaph, which only 
insulted the anti-fascist feeling of the working class. But it 
is a grand lie that a “mindless thug” defaced Winston 
Churchill’s statue who we are told kept Britain free from 
fascism in World War II. It was done by ex-British soldier 
James Matthews, who declared: 

“I am not a thug. I didn’t and never would deface the 
Whitehall Cenotaph— it’s a monument to ordinary soldiers 
and I was an ordinary soldier. Churchill was an exponent of 
capitalism and of imperialism and anti-Semitism.” 

We cannot separate the events around the Greater 
London Authority elections culminating on May 4. The left 
populist Ken Livingstone trounced the official New Labour 
candidate, giving the Blair government a bloody nose from 
working-class London. The socialist, communist and green 
candidates won a combined vote of 249,563— hardly a 
reflection of an idea we were told died in 1989. 

The response of the respectables on the Left has been far 
from satisfactory— mayor of London “red Ken” Livingstone 
has shown he is not as red as many may think and con- 
demned the protests without a word about the extreme vio- 
lence of the police of whom he is now the boss. Similarly the 
union-backed London May Day Organising Committee has 
only condemned the police for banning their inarch with not 
a word of condemnation for the violence against the anti- 
capitalist protesters who were prevented from joining them. 
Next year the division between the labour movement and 
the “anti-capitalists” should be prevented by one united 
demonstration proceeding under the old slogan “Peacefully 
if we may— Forcefully if we must.” 

—Jean Paul Marat 

Africa in crisis 

(Continued from page 9) 

ill-considered war, famine threatens millions of Ethiopians 
and Eritreans 

And all of this occurs in a “new world order” in which 
capitalist globalization has inaugurated the recolonization 
of Africa. African underdevelopment is at one and the 
same time the condition for such mass human tragedies as 
famine, war, and disease, as well as for Western “humani- 
tarian” aid to further enrich big Western agricultural, mil- 
itary and pharmaceutical interests. Food aid is part of the 
U.S.’s diplomatic arsenal, whether in the form of sanctions 
which devastate vast impoverished masses of people, or in 
the form of famine relief. Globalization has sunk the old 
colonial and neocolonial relations to entirely new, more 
degenerate depths. 

As we have seen, however, the poor Africans are not only 
suffering but fighting back. That’s because Africa has 
known ever since the ill-fated, UN-designated “Africa 
Year” of 1960 that the logic of capitalist accumulation 
assures that there will never be enough capital available 
to develop even one impoverished country in Black Africa. 

Which is why Raya Dunayevskaya concluded her chap- 
ter in Philosophy and Revolution on “The African 
Revolutions and the World Economy” that “It is not possi- 
ble to comprehend the African reality apart from the com- 
pelling objective forces of world production, the pull of the 
world market, and the underlying philosophy of the mass- 
es which Marx called the quest for universality.’” Working 
that out a quarter century later is what Africa’s myriad 
crises challenges us to do. 




Forgotten dimension of Kent State massacre Police boarcl fiasco 

w Chicago — When the Chicago Police Board 


Kent, Ohio — In April of 1998, speaking on the Kent 
State University campus, labor activist Staughton Lynd 
reminded his listeners that May 4, 1970 symbolizes an 
intersection of labor history and the history of the stu- 
dent Left. It was because of a spontaneous wildcat 
strike of independent truckers that then Governor 
James Rhodes dispatched the National Guard to north- 
east Ohio, a center of strike activity. 

Thus, National Guard units were nearby when 
President Nixon ordered the U.S. invasion of Cambodia 
and when, as a result, there was an upsurge in anti-war 
activism at Kent State and across the country. 

Why is Lynd’s analysis useful? It is important 
because if we are to understand the significance of Kent 
State, we must see it within a class context: National 
Guardsmen were dispatched to suppress a spontaneous 
labor uprising and were then redeployed on the campus 
of a working-class university in order to control the anti- 
war actions of its students. 

The first week of May 2000 saw two different com- 
memorations of the killing of Alison Krause, William 
Shroeder, Jeffrey Miller and Sandy Shever and the 
wounding of nine other Kent State students 30 years 
ago. 

On May 1 and 2, the university sponsored a sympo- 
sium, “The Boundaries of Freedom of Expression and 

Save Shaka Sankofa 

The life of Texas Death Row resident Shaka Sankofa is 
in grave danger. At the age of 17 Sankofa, then known as 
Gary Graham, was convicted of murder and sentenced to 
die in an unfair trial. He used the harsh years of his 
imprisonment to become a self-conscious individual and 
prison rights activist. The U.S. Supreme Court refused on 
May 1 to hear his case and immediately after, the state of 
Texas scheduled an execution date of June 22. 

Shaka’s supporters are urgently calling for people to 
write on his behalf to Governor George W. Bush in care of 
the Office of the Governor, P.O. Box 12428, Austin, TX 
12428. 

A benefit CD for Sankofa has recently become avail- 
able. “Let the Evidence" Be Heard” featuring the music of 
Eligah “Ricky” Jason and Jazzie Redd can be obtained 
from Plight Entertainment at 4705 Collier, Suite 10, 
Beaumont, TX 77706. 

The urgency of Shaka’s situation makes Mumia Abu- 
Jamal’s recent words on the case ring true: “It is neces- 
sary to mobilize unsparing protests and stiff resistance to 
the death machine to bring about what should be our 
obvious goal: the life and freedom of Shaka Sankofa.” 


Order in a Democratic Society.” This program featured 
six panel discussions on themes that explored balancing 
civil liberties and stability within bourgeois society. 
Anthony Lewis of The New York Times and Kathleen 
Sullivan, dean of the Stanford Law School, were fea- 
tured speakers. 

The rest of the week saw the student-organized pro- 
grams take center stage. The May Fourth Task Force 
brought such speakers as Noam Chomsky to campus. 
The theme of the programs was: “Peace: Learn it, teach 
it, live it.” Relatives of the martyred students also 
spoke. The centerpiece was a moving commemoration 
on May 4. A bell was rung at 12:24 p.m. to mark the 
time 30 years ago that the National Guard bullets 
brought down the four students. 

Perhaps the most interesting program was 
“Reflections on War Resistance.” It featured pacifist 
Larry Gara, trade unionist Jerry Gordon, former Kent 
State SDS leader Candy Erikson and anti-war and labor 
activist Staughton Lynd and drew almost 150 people. 

Neither commemoration, however, provided the class 
context for the May 4 shootings: the link to the inde- 
pendent trucker strike as well as the general tradition 
of state violence against working people who organize to 
struggle for a better world. 

—Green Social Alliance activist 
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Disabled man felled by police bullets 


Chicago— Jaime Schaller is not only a victim of a 
mental illness, he is now a victim of police brutality. For 
nearly three years, our family has desperately been seek- 
ing proper care for Jaime’s illness without much success. 
He falls into the category of the one who has slipped 
through the cracks. He would be released from one facility 
and sent home, just to go through the same vicious circle 
into illness again. 

Our family has called officers to assist us with Jaime in 
the past. We are grateful for the officers who handled these 
instances in a professional, non-forceful manner. 
Unfortunately, on Jan. 12, Jaime had a relapse and his sis- 
ter called the police. She explained the circumstances over 
the phone and specified that Jaime had a mental illness. 
Officers arrived minutes later and opened fire, hitting 
Jaime 12 times. He has been in the hospital in intensive 
care since then. He is suffering from the gunshot wounds 
and has a serious infection. 


In covering the incident in which Jaime was shot by 
police, the media portrayed him as “the ax-wielding man.” 
Those of us who know and love him would testify that Jaime 
is a sweet, and caring young man. We have accepted his ill- 
ness and understand he has no control over his actions. 

This brutality by the Chicago Police Department has got 
to be dealt with by the Commissioner and his superiors. 
Police carelessly opened fire on a residential block at 
approximately 5:15 p.m. with families and children pre- 
sent. Luckily, no one else was injured. Have human life 
and rights become unimportant? 

Jaime Schaller did not hurt anyone. The state, the city 
and two police officers hurt Jaime. Now what happens? 
Does it get swept under the rug? Covered up? Or does 
someone take responsibility for where Jaime Schaller is 
now? This is why common people have no respect for 
authority. The authorities have not earned it. 

—Jaime Schaller’s family 


San Cristobal bishop speaks on Chiapas struggle 


Chicago-Retired Bishop Samuel Ruiz of San Cristobal 
de las Casas, in Chiapas, Mexico, gave a very interest- 
ing talk May 19 at the University of Chicago Divinity 
School. Bishop Ruiz has been the mediator in talks 
between the EZLN and the Mexican state. He spoke of 
how the rebellion in Chiapas was rooted in the attack 
upon the ejido system of communal property which 
strikes at the very existence of indigenous communities. 
The "violence" of the rebellion there is in response to the 
greater violence of the state, and is only one aspect of 
the many ways in which the indigenous communities 
have organized themselves to resist. 

There were two things in particular that I found very 
impressive in Bishop Ruiz' talk. First was the descrip- 
tion of how the indigenous communities were being 
changed in the course of their struggle, and developing 
a revolutionary consciousness. It has already been 
pointed out that 40% of the EZLN are women and the 
reason for that was clear from the description of the 
way, as Ruiz said, the feminist movement among indige- 
nous women is about being included in all aspects of life. 

The other really striking thing was the description of 
how the indigenous communities saw the need to start 
a newspaper- "of a different kind," as he put it-to serve 
as a vehicle of communication among them. Doing this, 
the people would meet to read the paper, as well as to 
exchange the views and stories that would then appear 
in the next issue. (With this in mind, it was nice to be 
able to present Bishop Ruiz with a copy of News & 
Letters as the voice of the "other America.") 

Perhaps the most interesting moment came when one 
person in the audience asked a question about the state 
of liberation theology after the fall of the Berlin Wall. 


Bishop Ruiz said, "I think what you are really asking 
me about is Marxism." His reply was that any genuine 
Christian theology is about liberation, but that in the 
U.S., there is a theology that justifies the existence of 
capitalism, and this is a theology of slavery. As a 
Marxist-Humanist, of course I found this answer most 
endearing, and it certainly made for an interesting 
afternoon at the University of Chicago, the home of 
neoliberalism. —Marxist-Humanist 


Chicago — When the Chicago Police Board was 
called to account by 150 angry community residents and 
activists, the board walked out. The scheduled hearing 
took place May 18 after police shot and killed two men 
and wounded two others in the first half of May. 

Joseph Zagar was shot May 3 while “aiming” a bat- 
tery pack at police and Michael Taylor, 20, was slain 
May 13. Witnesses dispute the police who say Taylor 
had a gun and who tried to intimidate Taylor’s girl- 
friend into saying he was armed. Even the NAACP 
Southside Branch has demanded a federal investigation 
into Chicago police terror after Taylor’s death. 

Several participants affixed plastic forks to their 
clothes in symbolic protest over the killing March 16 of 
Arthur Hutchinson, a homeless man whom police sim- 
ply shot dead after he lunged at them with a fork. 

One by one, community speakers tore into Police 
Superintendent Terry Hillard, who sat with the board. 
One by one, people linked the current atmosphere of 
police violence with personal incidents of repression. 
Gwen Hogan, whose husband Kelsey was shot and killed 
by an off-duty corrections officer last year, complained 
the Chicago police investigation was a whitewash. 

Mary Reed, mother of Leroy Reed, condemned the 
police for cutting down her son in a neighborhood gang 
sweep Feb. 16 and then callously stonewalling her. A 
young mother who came to complain that police and the 
principal of her daughter’s school conspired unjustly to 
arrest her, in front of the child and her classmates, 
when she and the principal got into an argument. At 
these women and others who took the floor, Hillard 
either tossed back trivial answers, suggested they go on 
a bureaucratic goose chase, or sat silently as alloted 
time elapsed for each speaker . 

The board limits complaints by requiring speakers to 
get on a list the day before a meeting. Seasoned activists 
from the October 22 Coalition against police brutality 
and others answered a call to attend the board meeting 
and at least three activists got on the list and spoke elo- 
quently against the outbreak of repression. 

When one activist attempted, however, to speak out 
of turn, about the Zagar slaying, and then refused to 
yield to the next person, the board seized the opportu- 
nity to adjourn, filing out under police guard. 
Apparently the activist had not shared the plan to take 
over the microphone with some community residents. 
Those residents had showed up to air their own com- 
plaints of police misconduct. This shows an obstacle for 
activists to bridge— to actually listen to those subjected 
to police repression in this city. —Jim Mills 

Doing Whatever It Takes 

Editor’s note: This poem was written by a 16-year- 
old African-American woman who helped found 
Youth Terminating Pollution. She read the poem at 
the “Days of Outrage and Action” in April in 
Memphis, Tenn. See articles in March and May 
issues of News & Letters. 

Until the problem is solved we’ll do whatever it takes. 

Let’s become involved even if it’s the traditions we break. 

Just talking about it won’t be enough, 

We have to be strong, we have to be courageous, and we 
have to be tough. 

We were stuck in the dark for too many years, 

Forcing us to lose so many loved ones, shedding so many 
tears. 

Distributing your share of pain, disease and death, 

Trying to wipe us out until there is no one left. 

Not just the adults, you have affected us children, too. 
Disease-stricken families, no conditions improved. 

These problems you made and this is without a doubt: 

We will be heard even if we have to argue fight kick and 
shout. 

You look and see a child then think, let’s continue this game. . 
Well hear me now, all of that it has to change. 

Questions go unanswered, you’ll get back with me and 
you’ll follow up. 

I have three words for you, enough is enough. 

You don’t discourage me, my spirits you can’t break. 

But Til continue fighting, doing whatever it takes. 

—Isis Bradshaw, 
Vice president, Youth Terminating Pollution 


On the 30th anniversary of the killings of two Black students 
at Jackson State University in Mississippi, purchase a copy of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution for $15 and 
receive a new or renewal subscription for free. 

Offer good through Bastille Day 2000. 


From the book: “In contrast to the mass outpouring of 
protest all over the country to the Kent killings and the 
' Cambodian invasion, there was very nearly total silence 
on the part of whites to the happenings in the South, the 
murder of Blacks by police and the planned and massive 
gunfire poured out at the Black women’s dormitory at 
Jackson State.” 

jttT Seepage 7 to order. 
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May Day 2000 involves youth and labor 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Many of this year’s May Day marches and protests 
took on a different character than in the recent past, 
greeting the new millennium in a youthful, sometimes 
revolutionary tone. The Seattle protests and similar 
movements elsewhere have helped to create a type of sol- 
idarity between youth and workers not seen in decades. 

India general strike 



This year’s events, while smaller than the old ritual- 
ized marches by reformist trade unions in bourgeois 
democracies (not to speak of the even larger state-spon- 
sored ones in the former Communist regimes, in reality 
state-capitalist), suggested nonetheless that a new gen- 
eration of revolutionaries may have begun to emerge. 

In Paris, two of the big reformist union federations, 
one of them allied with the Communist Party, led the 
annual march and rally, drawing about 20,000. This 
year, however, for the first time in many years, the anar- 
cho-syndicalist National Labor Confederation (CNT) 
managed to mobilize enough people, some 3,000, to hold 
its own march around the theme “direct action against 
capitalism,” later joining the larger demonstration. 

In Berlin, a march against “capitalism and imperial- 
ism” that drew anarchists grew to 10,000 who clashed 
with police. Elsewhere in Germany, the far Left fought 
on the streets against neo-Nazis. 

In Vienna, in a demonstration called by social democ- 
rats, nearly 100,000 came out to oppose the new Austrian 


government coalition of conservatives and neo-fascists. 

A few days after May Day, 80,000 workers in Norway 
overruled their union bureaucracy to begin that coun- 
try’s largest strike since 1921. They opposed growing 
economic inequality and demanded higher wages and 
benefits for workers. 

It is certainly gratifying to see these new types of May 
Day actions, and especially the involvement of youth. 
However, the rise of anarchism presents its own prob- 
lems. As Marxist-Humanists, we join with anarchists in 
calling for the abolition of the state as well as capital, 
and in opposing not only Western-style capitalism, but 
also state-capitalist regimes calling themselves 
Communist such as those in China or Cuba. However, 
anarchism’s rejection of theory, let alone a Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectical philosophy of revolution, and the 
penchant of some anarchist tendencies toward prema- 
ture and self-destructive confrontations with the rulers, 
will continue to create serious contradictions within the 
emerging movement against global capitalism. 


On May 11, up to 20 million workers joined a one-day 
general strike called by the National Platform of Mass 
Organizations, a coalition of mainly leftist trade unions. 
Strongest in West Bengal, the strike touched all 26 of 
India’s states, but had less impact in Mumbai (Bombay), 
the commercial capital. 

Banks, insurance companies, airports, and railroads, as 
well as the coal belt and some agricultural districts were 
heavily impacted. On the day of the strike, Tapan Sen of 
the Centre of Indian Trade Unions stated: “The strike is to 
protest against the economic policies of the government, 
against liberalization and globalization which is affecting 
labor and the poor” (BBC News, May 11, 2000). 

Specifically, strikers targeted plans to raise the prices 
of cooking gas and keroseiie by cutting subsidies in order 
to reduce the government’s budget deficit. More general- 
ly, they attacked plans to privatize the state sector and 
to encourage the entry of multinationals into India. 

Brazil peasant protests 

Over 30,000 landless peasants and their supporters 
occupied public buildings on May 2 in Brazil, in a wide- 
spread, well-organized and effective protest to demand 
land for 100,000 families, and financial support for others 
who have already received grants of land. The building 
occupations followed a wave of May Day land invasions in 
northeast Brazil. The protests were organized by the left- 
ist Landless Rural Workers Movement (MST) and were 
timed also to begin with the start of a truckers’ strike. 

The MST building takeovers spanned the country. 
They demanded to meet with President Henrique 
Cardoso, who they want to expend $6.1 billion on land 
reform, instead of the $720 million that has been allocat- 
ed. In Brazil only one-fifth of the population owns 90% of 
the land. Cardoso responded by creating a special police 
unit to evict “illegal”settlers from land occupations and 
building seizures. In addition, the government legislated 
against the MST by instituting a two-year delay in dis- 
tribution when land is occupied “illegally.” 

Cardoso and all previous governments were con- 
demned a month earlier when thousands of Indians and 
their supporters protested the “official” commemoration 
of the landing of the Portuguese conquistador Pedro 
Cabral 500 years ago (April 22, 1500). The Indians called 
it Portugal’s “invasion,” not discovery, of their land. 

At Porto Seguro, the landing site, Indians carried ban- 
ners that read “500 years of resistance” and “Who said 
Brazil was discovered?” Police kept workers, .peasants, 
students and Black activists from joining the Indians. 
Cardoso was forced to stay on a nearby island. Earlier, 
hundreds of Indians marched in the capital and wrecked 
a monument built for the anniversary. 


Discontent and repression deepen in Iran 


The February elections in Iran, in which the majority 
hard line faction of the Islamic Republic candidates lost 
in favor of "reformist" Islamist candidates, continue to 
have strong reverberations. 

In April, the government started the trial of 13 Iranian 
Jews from the city of Shiraz. They were arrested last year 
on charges of "espionage for Israel." It is notable that any- 
time the Islamic regime has faced a major crisis, it has 
persecuted religious minorities, especially Bahais and 
Jews, as agents of foreign governments. It should be men- 
tioned that none of the so-called "reformists" has ever 
taken a stand to defend the rights of these minorities in 
Iran. Eight of the defendants have "confessed" but four 
have refused to accept these sham charges. The Islamic 
regime has a history of "confessions" that were extracted 
by torture and threats. 

Soon after Iranian TV broadcast the "confessions," 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei gave a Friday sermon in which 
he once again defended Roger Garaudy, the French for- 
mer Communist and now Islamicist, for having denied 
that the holocaust of Jews ever took place. This use and 
intensification of anti-Semitism have resulted in acts 
such as the burning of two Jewish-owned stores in 
Ttehran and the harassment of Jewish students in Shiraz. 

To circumvent the legitimacy crisis the regime faces, 
during the month of April the government also banned 16 
newspapers based on charges that they had offended 
Islam. 

Two significant developments reveal the discontent 
that exists in the country: 

On May Day, thousands of workers marched in Tehran 
to protest the new labor law which denies labor rights to 
workers in workshops with less than five workers. This is 
a significant development for Iranian workers because 
small workshops employ millions of workers in Iran. The 
reaction to this law shows a spontaneous form of protest. 
However, most of the speakers at the May Day protest 
were from The Worker's House, a governmental body 
that held the speeches within the acceptable boundaries 
of the regime. 

During the second round of the Iranian parliamentary 
elections, the votes were once again overwhelmingly for 
"reform" candidates. So humiliating was the defeat of the 
hard line candidates, that Hashemi Rafsanjani the for- 
mer Iranian president and a representative of 
Khamenei's faction, received the minimum number of 
votes to be admitted to the parliament. In the meantime, 
the Council of Guardians (one of several bodies created to 
preserve the Islamic regime) did its best to nullify elec- 
tions in those cities where "reformists" won. Their efforts 
to undermine the election results resulted in mass 
protests in several cities. 
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The crisis of legitimacy for the regime is so deep that 
the "Supreme leader" Khamenei decided not to take the 
risk of causing further anger among the people over the 
election results. He warned the Council of Guardians not 
to nullify Tehran's election and bowed to the vote of the 
people. Following further protests by students at Tehran 
University and other expressions of hatred for Rafsanjani 
among the masses of people, Rafsanjani announced his 
resignation from the parliament. He still continues to 
wield enormous influence, however, as a member of the 
Council of Expediency which arbitrates disputes between 
the parliament and other branches of the government. 

—Sheila Fuller and Bahrain Teymoorian 

Dissent in Serbia, Bosnia 

Since April, when 100,000 came onto the streets of 
Belgrade to oppose strongman Slobodan Milosevic, 
protests have continued inside Serbia. In addition to the 
two opportunistic opposition parties, a new youth group, 
Otpor (Resistance), has emerged. It claims 50,000 mem- 
bers within a highly decentralized organizational struc- 
ture. 

In mid-May, Milosevic moved aggressively against the 
opposition, seizing the country’s only remaining indepen- 
dent TV station, Studio B. This brought tens of thousands 
into the streets of Belgrade again, with some setting up 
barricades and fighting with police. 

According to The New York Times (May 18, 2000), a new 
slogan was heard: “Tb The Hague, To The Hague, Slobodan 
to The Hague.” While it is unclear how widely shared such 
views are, this could be a sign that part of the youth is 
finally beginning to admit Serbia’s genocidal actions in 
Bosnia and Kosova. 

For their part, the established opposition leaders con- 
tinue to cater to the rankest Serbian chauvinism. The most 
reactionaiy one, Vuk Draskovic, regularly attacks 
Milosevic as the “traitor” who “lost” Kosova! 

In Bosnia, a very different picture emerged from the 
April municipal elections in those parts of the country con- 
trolled by the Bosnian government. The Social Democratic 
Party defeated Muslim nationalists in all major cities and 
towns, including Sarajevo, Tuzla, Bihac, and Gorazde. This 
victory will deepen Bosnian society’s commitment, already 
maintained in the face of Milosevic’s 1992-95 genocidal 
war, to a multiethnic society in which Muslims, Serbs, and 
Croats can live as fellow citizens with equal rights. 

Unfortunately, in the larger part of Bosnia that is still 
ruled illegally by Serb or Croat chauvinists, racist anti- 
Muslim parties committed to the maintenance of “eth- 
nic cleansing” once again triumphed in the municipal 
elections. 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The i 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 





Freedom as 
workers and 
Marx see it 



by B. Ann Lastelle 


2000-2001 


The search for new paths to 
freedom vs. the destructive 


News & Letters published Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1961 
lecture notes on Hegel’s Smaller Logic, the first part of 
his Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, in three 
parts ending with the June issue. I noted in 
Dunayevskaya’s quotes from Hegel’s work two “defini- 
tions” of freedom: “For freedom it is necessary that we 
should feel no presence of something else which is not 
ourselves” (Chapter Two: Preliminary Notion, 524); and 
“...we become free when we are confronted by no 
absolutely alien world, but by a fact which is our second 
self’ (Chapter Four: Second Attitude of Thought 
Towards the Objective World, 538). 

Karl Marx’s analysis, ahd my experience, of labor in 
the capitalist production process reveal the absolute 
opposite of Hegel’s idea of freedom. Marx wrote in the 
“Alienated Labor” section of his 1844 Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts as if he had been working 
beside us in the factory: 

“First is the fact that labor is external to the labor- 


er— that is, it is not part of his nature— and the worker 
does not affirm himself in his work but denies himself, 
feels miserable and unhappy, develops no free physical 
and mental energy but mortifies his flesh and ruins his 
mind. The worker, therefore feels at ease only outside 
work, and during work he is outside himself... 

“His work, therefore, is not voluntary, but coerced, 
forced labor. It is not the satisfaction of a need but 
only a means to satisfy other needs. Its alien character 
is obvious from the fact that as soon as no physical or 
other pressure exists, labor is avoided like the plague... 
Finally... the activity of the worker is not his own spon- 
taneous activity. It belongs to another. It is the loss of 
his own self.” 

How many times have we said to one another, “I did- 
n’t want to come in today, but I need the money”? It is ' 
not an inner drive for creativity or self-expression that 
propels us into action while at work, but the demands of 
the production process: a machine jams or breaks down, 
supplies run out, a quality standard is not being met. 
Even the small satisfactions which might be gained 
(Continued on page 3) 


Last < 

words of | 

Shaka Sankofa 



Editor’s note: This month I turn over Black World to 
excerpts of the final statement of Shaka Sankofa (Gary 
Graham) just before he was executed in Texas, June 22. 
Sankofa s murder by the state of Texas was the 135th dur- 
ing the five-year tenure of Governor George W. Bush. It is 
estimated that Bush will put to death one man a week 
between now and election day. Bush hopes to bring this style 
of “compassionate conservatism” to the White House. Shaka 
Sankofa’s last words from Death Row are a powerful indict- 
ment of this state-sponsored genocide, words that put 
“ American civilization” on trial and found it guilty. A luta 
continua. — Lou Turner 

I would like to say that I did not kill Bobby Lambert. 
That I’m an innocent Black man that is being murdered. 
This is a lynching that is happening in America tonight. 
There’s overwhelming and compelling evidence of my [inno- 
cence] that has never been heard in any court of America. 
What is happening here is an outrage for any civilized 
country. 

I thank all of the people that have rallied to my cause. 
They’ve been standing in support of me. They have finished 
with me. 

I say to Mr. Lambert’s family, I did not kill Bobby 
Lambert. You are pursuing the execution of an innocent 
man. 

I want to express my sincere thanks to all of yaTl. We 
must continue to move forward and do everything we can 
to outlaw legal lynching in America. We must continue to 
stay strong all around the world, and people must come 
together to stop the systematic killing of poor and innocent 
Black people. 

We must continue to stand together in unity and to 
demand a moratorium on all executions. We must not let 
this murder/lynching be forgotten tonight, my brothers. We 
(Continued on page 10) 


drive of global capital 



News and Letters 
Committees publishes the 
Draft of its Perspectives 
Thesis each year directly in 
the pages of News & 
Letters. As part of the 
preparation for our upcom- 
ing national gathering, we 
urge your participation in 
our discussion around this 
thesis because our age is in 
such total crisis that no rev- 
olutionary organization can 
allow any separation 
between theory and prac- 
tice, workers and intellectu- 
als, “inside” and “outside,” 
philosophy and organiza- 
tion. We are raising ques- 
tions and ask you to help in 
working out the answers. 



Los Angeles janitors on strike in April. 


I. Global capital’s impact on the human subject 


A. Clinton’s legacy: a new 
nuclear arms race? 

Were it not for its long-range implications for the entire 
future of U.S.-Russian relations and global politics as a 
whole, one could dismiss the June 3-4 Moscow summit 
between Bill Clinton and Russia’s Vladimir Putin as little 
more than a photo-opportunity for a lame duck president. 
However, since the summit centered on Clinton’s effort to 
promote a U.S. “defensive shield” against nuclear mis- 
siles, which threatens to set off a new nuclear arms race, 

the summit 
has far-reach- 
ing implica- 
tions that will 
be with us 
long after 
Clinton leaves 
office. 

The sum- 
mit contained 
barely a men- 
tion of the 
U.S. occupa- 
tion of Kosova 
or Russia’s 
genocidal war 
against 
Chechnya. 
The U.S. long 
ago made it 
clear that it 
will do noth- 
ing to get in 
Russia’s way 
May Day 2000 in Vancouver, British on Chechnya, 
Columbia. even though 

Putin’s forces 

have killed tens of thousands of civilians there. Clinton 
instead tried to convince Putin to agree to his plan to build 
a $60 billion anti-nuclear missile “defense” system. Putin 
refused, arguing that it would seriously undermine the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 

It is not hard to see why Putin was uiiconvinced by 
Clinton’s argument that a missile shield is needed to pro- 
tect the U.S. from missile attacks by “rogue states” like 
North Korea. After all, North Korea, like Iran, is at least 
a decade away from being able to build an ICBM that 
could even reach the U.S. 

Moreover, the impact of the historic June 14 summit 
between leaders of North and South Korea has made it 
hard for even Clinton administration spokesmen to 
explain why a missile defense is needed against a North 



Korea which appears increasingly willing to accommodate 
itself to Western powers. The summit represented such a 
dramatic shift in North Korea’s stance that South Korean 
President Kim Dae Jung declared shortly afterward that 
“the threat of war has disappeared” from the Korean 
peninsula. Yet the administration tried to downplay its 
importance out of concern that such talk exposes the hol- 
lowness of its rationale for missile defense. 

Russia, like China, senses that the U.S. missile plan is 
really directed against itself. It fears it could be a first step 
toward developing a more elaborate missile defense sys- 
tem which would give U.S. rulers the illusion they could 
inflict a nuclear first strike against any adversary without 
fear of retaliation. 

Russia is already responding by taking steps to mod- 
ernize its offensive nuclear capacity. China announced on 
May 10 that if the U.S. goes ahead with the missile 
defense it will “significantly expand” its nuclear forces. 
There is little question that Russia and China are in no 
position to match the U.S. missile for missile in any new 
arms race. Yet even a modest growth in their nuclear arse- 
nals can have a dramatic effect on world politics. China 
now has 18 ICBMs capable of reaching the U.S. , but it has 
a stockpile of fissionable material capable of building 
2,700 additional nuclear warheads. If China increases its 
nuclear arsenal, India, its rival, will as well. And Pakistan 
will do the same to match India. 

Since India and Pakistan almost went to war over 
Kashmir last year, and shelling continues along their bor- 
der, the threat of nuclear war is no abstraction to those in 
South Asia. India is the one place in the world at the 
moment with a growing anti-nuclear weapons movement. 

Insane as is Clinton’s effort to cany on the mantle of 
Reagan’s “Star Wars,” it pales in comparison with what is 
in store for us should Bush win the election. He is attack- 
ing Clinton’s missile-defense plan— for not being exten- 
sive enough! Led by Jesse Helms, the Republicans are 
calling for a much larger missile defense system, even 
though it has never been proven that it is technologically 
feasible to shoot down incoming missiles. That this would 
entail tearing up existing arms-control treaties, does not 
bother the Republicans in the least. 

The Republicans showed their colors earlier this year 
when the Senate voted down the nuclear test ban treaty— 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Five years after Beijing, women question UN’s limits 


by Terry Moon 

Although the Beijing+5 UN Conference, just conclud- 
ed in New York City, was convened to measure the 
progress women have made in five years and put in place 
deadlines to ensure further development, all who partic- 
ipated were oppressively aware of the ground women 
lost worldwide since the 1995 landmark UN Conference 
in Beijing, China. 

The reality that women face is deadly and getting 
worse. We now know that half the world’s women and 
girls are brutalized, most often by someone close to 
them. It is in every country, on every continent. That 
actuality is seen in Bangladesh, where attacks with acid 
thrown into the faces of women and girls has increased 
from 47 in 1996 to over 200 in 1998; in India, where over 
6,000 women were burned alive in 1997 because their 
dowry was considered too small; in Russia, where 12,000 
women die every year from domestic violence. So-called 
“honor” killings are also on the increase in Pakistan and 
Yemen. 

In the U.S. over the past five years, the incarceration 
rate for African-American women has jumped 826% due 
to racist, punitive drug laws. When in jail, women suffer 
rape at the hands of guards, and “health care” so poor 
that many die unnecessarily. Since 1996, nine million 
poor parents— many single women— have lost their 
Medicaid coverage and been thrown deeper into poverty. 

Despite this lethal reality and the urgency to move 
forward, no one was sure whether Beijing+5 wouldn’t 
end up being a place where women’s rights would be 
rolled back further by the concerted effort of what came 
to be called the “Unholy Alliance”: Algeria, Libya, 
Jordan, Iraq, Poland, Iran, Nicaragua, and Pakistan, 
with the Vatican at the head. 

Nevertheless, new elements emerged at this meeting 
of 10,000 participants divided between delegates from 
189 countries and 1,200 non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs). 

NEW VOICES VS. RETROGRESSION 

It was not only new realities that came up for discus- 
sion, such as opposition to globalization or how the 
spread of HIV/AIDS disproportionately affects women; 
but new subjects of revolution challenged the UN to take 
their lives and thoughts seriously: 

• Immigrant women in the U.S. demanded their inclu- 
sion “within national and international forums for 
women’s rights, where our voices have traditionally been 
ignored or denied.” 

• Indigenous women from 25 countries used Beijing+5 
as the place where they formed a new organization, the 
Indigenous Women’s International Forum, and protested 
the reduction of references to indigenous issues since the 
1995 Platform for Action (PFA). 

• Widows from Nigeria, the U.S., Britain, Vietnam, 
and Zimbabwe decried the fact that widows “are notice- 
able only by their absence” from the PFA, and demand- 
ed to be seen as part of the worldwide Women’s 
Liberation Movement. They pointed out that in countries 
strongly affected by AIDS, wars, or “ethnic cleansing,” 
“as many as 70% of all adult women may be widows.” 

• Women Peacemakers made their first explicit 
appearance and highlighted their new role in 
Guatemala, Israel, and now Burundi— where women 
Tutsis and Hutus are talking together. 

While these new voices challenged the UN to deepen 
what women’s freedom means, they were not able to stop 
retrogressionist forces. At a volatile meeting an anti- 


abortion heterosexist coalition of 60 groups claimed that 
the “West” was “pushing homosexuality and abortion 
‘rights’ on unwilling countries...” Ignorance of the issue 
was apparent when the Nigerian Minister said, “How 
can you be talking of lesbianism in Nigeria? Rubbish!” 

She, and all those who claim that lesbianism is not 
indigenous to their countries, were answered by Phumi 
Mtetwa, a South African who said: “I am an African 
woman. I am also a lesbian. I have fought for the human 
rights of all people. Why must I be forced to choose when 
I should have my human rights?” Even with such a spir- 
ited defense, and Mtetwa was not alone in her struggle, 
lesbians lost ground when the language calling for the 
repeal of all laws criminalizing homosexuality was 
stricken from the PFA. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF STRUGGLE 

What became oppressively evident is that the UN 
channeled the struggle into one over the language of 
the final document. The idea is that a strong PFA will 
give women a tool to use to fight their governments for 

Message from Zimbabwe 

Editor’s Note: Below we print a communication we 
received from the Musasa Project, a women’s liberation 
group that has fought for women to be able to inherit land, 
about the situation of women and children in the midst of 
the election turmoil in Zimbabwe. 

We really need your emotional support now, more than 
ever before. So far a lot of abuse was perpetrated against 
women and children (families in general) as people were 
intimidated, harassed, beaten up, homes were burnt 
including food storages, grains, agricultural seed, clothes 
and a lot of other personal properties. 

Women were particularly vulnerable as they bore the 
brunt of beatings, rape and torture, either because the 
husbands were involved in politics or simply because they 
could not challenge the youth and the marauding war vet- 
erans. Ultimately, women got involved as they had to 
nurse badly beaten husbands and sons, or were raped and 
beaten if the abusers couldn’t locate the men. 

More than 12,000 families were displaced. Some were 
fleeing the terror in the rural areas, whilst some had to 
leave after their homes were burnt down. The latter group 
is the one with the most blatant need since the elections 
do not guarantee a violence free village life and they do not 
have homes to go back to. 

These people need extensive counseling; rape victims 
need medical examinations; they also need material sup- 
port starting from food, clothes, building materials, seed 
for the planting season and household property since they 
have to start from scratch. 

Currently, a number of families are housed in safe hous- 
es that were rented out by Zimrights and the National 
Constitutional Assembly (a coalition of civic organiza- 
tions). Some good Samaritans have allowed displaced fam- 
ilies to use their backyards so NCA and Zimrights have 
had to hire out tents but seeing as it’s winter in Zimbabwe 
right now, there is a need for blankets and clothes. Most 
people just flee without anything. They just had the 
clothes they were wearing. 

So any support that you may put together will be most 
welcome. We may also need financial resources for litiga- 
tion, especially for rape victims who are likely to have been 
infected with the AIDS-HIV virus. Warm regards, 

Guide Dube 


Revolutionary Afghan women speak 


Chicago — The name Afghanistan has come to mean 
a country where women are hated by their government, 
a place where females are beaten and starved for minor 
infractions of the Taliban’s concept of Islam. 
Afghanistan’s human tragedy was reported by two rep- 
resentatives of RAWA (Revolutionary Association of 
Women of Afghanistan), Sehar Saba and Sajeda Hayat, 
at a forum on June 10th. 

RAWA was established in 1977 under the inspiration 
of Meena, its now martyred leader. In 1979 the Russians 
backed liberal parties in Afghanistan, sent in troops, and 
promised women’s liberation. But, according to Saba, the 
Soviets had no idea how to liberate women within the 
context of Islamic spirituality. In addition the brazen 
Soviets and their puppets killed 13,000 dissidents. 

In the meantime, the United States and Saudi Arabia 
each devoted $3.2 billion to back and train seven of the 
15 fundamentalist parties whose goal was to overturn 
the Russian rulers. All the fundamentalists were against 
women, democracy and civilization, Saba said. The hid- 
den agenda was Western countries’ interest in building a 
pipeline across Afghanistan. 

In 1989 the Russians were ejected, and the funda- 
mentalists took over. The fundamentalists were even 
more criminal than their Soviet predecessors, said Saba. 
In the first few days they banned all females from radio 
and TV and required Islamic dress of everyone. Then, 
without ordering women off the streets, they instigated a 
campaign of violence and terror. Every day there were 
stories of abduction, rapes and beatings. 

Today, the Taliban, the most recent and most vicious 
faction, controls 80% of Afghanistan, and has banned 
laughing, sports, festivities and recreation, use of the 
word “woman,” music, non-Islamic names, birds' as pets 
and kite-flying. Disobedience is interpreted as political 
resistance. Because almost all professions are forbidden, 


widows are reduced to beggary or prostitution. But some 
prefer suicide to these occupations; thus the rate among 
both women and men has climbed. Ms Saba told of a for- 
mer teacher who killed himself after seeing his children 
begging. 

Men are fired for going to a foreign school, trimming 
beards, or for having worked for the Russians. Those 
who fled to Iran are in hard labor, regardless of then- 
education or their potential to make a positive contribu- 
tion to society. 

Hayat, the second speaker, explained the origins and 
functioning of RAWA. She said Meena, thier founder, 
warned of the danger of the fundamentalism before the 
Russian intervention. Nevertheless, RAWA sided with 
the Mujahadeen against the Russians. 

Both women said that there is no way to work with the 
fundamentalist parties. Revolution is the only alterna- 
tive. The Taliban has done nothing for the people. They 
think democracy doesn’t fit the people of Afghanistan. 
Incredibly, some foreign nations think it would be a good 
thing if the fundamentalist parties united. “Can you 
imagine?” Hayat said. 

Hayat decried the fact that foreign governments rec- 
ognize the Taliban as legitimate rulers. Nations should 
place political sanctions on the Taliban and all countries 
that support them. Bring the leaders to international 
court for crimes against humanity, she said. 

During the discussion the women were asked about 
the unifying ideas that have kept RAWA together for 
more than 20 years. The question stymied them. 
Resistance has been their unifying force. But the work of 
RAWA speaks to human development. More than 20 
years of oppression by a reactionary government has 
done nothing to change the humanness of the Afghan 
people. RAWA can be reached at www.rawa.org. 

—January 


better laws and stronger enforcement. 

Twenty-five years after the first' International 
Women’s Year Conference in Mexico City in 1975, and 
five years after Beijing, many women activists know the 
nature of the UN and their always “non-binding” docu- 
ments. They recognize the need to go beyond them. This 
could be seen in a speech by Gina Vargas, founder of the 
Peruvian NGO Flora Tristan. She looked at the years 
between Beijing and Beijing+5 and wrote: “The advances 
achieved during these years are due basically to the con- 
stant fight of the movements and their NGOs. If Beijing 
was conceived and assumed as a common ground for all 
the women around the globe, not as a limit to the aspi- 
rations of justice, equality, and liberty of women, we our- 
selves must not [impose] this limit.” 

That many women of Beijing+5 refuse to be bound by 
the “non-binding” UN documents, that they refuse to put 
any limits on women’s freedom, reveals them as 
Revolutionary Force and Reason. What is always key is 
what the movement will do after these conferences are 
over. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Amid Africa’s worsening economic crises, market 
women in Lagos, Nigeria protested, June 12, against 
an increase in fuel prices. 


* * * 

The outrageous verdict against Dr. Flora Brovina, 
ethnic Albanian Kosovar human rights activist and fem- 
inist, was overturned by Serbia’s Supreme Court in 
June, and her case returned to a lower court for review. 
She had been convicted of “terrorism” last December 
.and sentenced to 12 years in prison. Dr. Brovina is 
founder of a women’s rights organization in Kosova that 
provided health care to women and children during the 
Serb war against Kosova. 

* * * 

The non-profit Women on Waves Foundation, started 
in 1999 by Dutch Doctor Rebecca Gomperts, is trying to 
raise $1 million to purchase and equip a ship, and 
another $500,000 a year to operate it as a floating med- 
ical clinic providing reproductive health services for 
women, including abortions. The ship would pick up 
pregnant women seeking abortions in the ports of call of 
countries where abortion is illegal and perform the pro- 
cedure in international waters. The clinic would also 
provide contraceptives and sex education, as well as 
abortion and contraceptive training for local medical 
personnel. At least 25% of the world’s population lives in 
54 countries that ban or severely restrict abortion. 

Latina mothers protest police 

Chicago — Predominantly Latina mothers and their 
families gathered in Riis Park Saturday, June 24 to save 
the fives of their sons and husbands from Chicago’s bru- 
tal police and corrupt courts. One cop was targeted as 
the leader in the number of frame-ups in Chicago Police 
Department’s Area 5. In fact, a federal investigation of 
Area 5 has shown the fixing of 50 cases. Organizers of 
Comite Exigimos Justicia have conducted their own 
investigation and found at least 12 young men have 
been framed for murders they did not commit. 

One Black woman whose 15-year-old son was framed 
by cops told how the police got her to sign a statement, 
while she Was intoxicated, on her son’s whereabouts. 
Her boy is now serving a 50-year sentence for murder. 
She held back her tears while repeating three times, 
“I’m here to save my son’s life.” She stopped and 
changed what she said to, “No. I’m here to save every- 
body’s sons.” 

There was a real sense of community and movement 
at this demonstration organized by women whose fami- 
lies have been tom apart by this system. One youth 
who had been shot by police and permanently disabled 
before they locked him up for 10 months went to the 
mike to thank everyone who fought for his release and 
to say “I love you” to the crowd. It was especially won- 
derful to see him alive and free due to the movement’s 
work in the wake of losing Shaka Sankofa (Gary 
Graham) earlier this week. 

The expanse of the movement’s struggle was also deep- 
ened by a speaker from the Anti-Gay-Bashing Network, 
who was warmly received, and by two SEIU members, 
who spoke while dressed in their union T-shirts. Their 
local actually cleans the Area 5 police station. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 
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We mourn the death and honor the memory of Willie 
Rudd, who devoted his life to the struggle for workers’ 
rights in the South. Brother Rudd died of a heart attack 
on June 20 at the age of 55. The list of positions he held 
was long: President of Furniture Workers/ITJE Local 
282 in Memphis, Tenn.; President of the Furniture 
Workers Division of IUE nationally; Vice President, 
Memphis AFL-CIO Labor Council; IUE National 
Boycott Director. But he was not a 
man of “positions.” 

In an era in which all too many 
union officials practice a self-serv- 
ing “business unionism,” Willie 
Rudd was a militant fighter who 
believed passionately in developing 
rank-and-file leadership. In the 
poorest, most racist and most viru- 
lently anti-union environments, he 
launched campaigns against power- 
ful corporations. In an overwhelm- 
ingly white international union, he 
was a Black union leader who was 
not silent in the face of racism with- 
in “the house of labor.” 

Local 282 became legendary in 
the South for being more than a 
union; it became a movement. For 
many workers in Tennessee and 
Mississippi, Willie Rudd was, quite 
simply, “the best union leader in the 
country.” 

Bom in Sardis, Miss., Rudd came 
to Memphis as a child. In 1963, 
while working at National Bedding, a mattress plant, he 
joined Furniture Workers Local 282. A rank-and-file 
leader in the 1965 strike there, he was elected chief 
steward at the plant. 

As the labor movement in the South was transformed 
under the impact of 1960s civil rights stmggles, Willie 
Rudd became a volunteer union organizer. In the late 
1960s, he often traveled far from Memphis to help work- 
ers in poverty-wage, predominantly Black plants win a 
union. In 1975 he was elected president of Local 282. 

Black women, always a large proportion of the union’s 
membership, became leaders in the local in the 1970s. 
Ida Leaehman, Aletha Baptist and Everlena Yarbrough 
led organizing campaigns. Rank-and-file women con- 
ducted contract negotiations. Willie Rudd encouraged 
this new leadership and often insisted that in union 
stmggles, “it’s the women who are important.” 

The bitter 1977 Memphis Furniture strike marked 
the new kind of union Local 282 had become. It was as 
much a civil rights crusade as a strike. Rudd exposed 
the owners’ vicious racism and publicly traced their 
ancestry to prominent slaveowner families. Dozens of 
community organizations rallied to support the work- 
ers; Coretta Scott King returned to Memphis to speak at 
a mass meeting at Mason Temple. The workers won a 
contract. 

In the 1990s Local 282 had to fight runaway shops 

INS as company enforcer 

Chicago— Immigrant workers spoke out for total 
amnesty for undocumented workers at a Midwest AFL- 
ClO-sponsored conference on June 3. Among the speakers 
were three workers who spoke of their struggles to organize 
against employer abuses. —J.O. 

Housekeeper: The general manager at Holiday Inn 
Express in Minneapolis took us to INS a week before nego- 
tiations started in retaliation for organizing a union. He 
took us to a room and INS met us there and arrested us. 
We were in jail for seven days. 

The union fought against the employer and the com- 
munity, supported us all the way. After a federal investi- 
gation, the employer was found guilty and fined $72,000 
in compensatory damages for doing that to us. 

Laundry worker: Many of my co-workers at Hospital 
Laundry Services in Chicago know what it means to be 
mistreated or fired because of being undocumented. If 
employers think the social security numbers of workers 
are invalid, they fire them, then rehire them later. The 
reason is simple; they rehire them at minimum wage and 
without benefits. The employers don’t care if the workers 
have years of experience. 

It is possible to improve conditions. You can see that in 
our union, UNITE. 

Factory worker: When it comes to safety, our employ- 
ers care more about equipment than about workers. When 
OSHA inspectors came to this medical equipment factory 
in Chicago, management handed out respirators, then 
took them back after the inspection. 

When they had to shut down dangerous operations for 
a day, our employer denied us worker compensation 
because he knows we cannot challenge him in court. When 
a worker gets close to the time when some meager benefit 
will be offered, he’s told to bring in a new social security 
card and he’s rehired as someone else, without benefits. 

During slow periods, we are not laid off by seniority, but 
by favoritism and whether some have work papers. Those 
with work papers go first while day workers stay. Anglo 
workers are getting double, sometimes triple pay for the 
same work as we do. We trained them, so it’s not about 
experience. You’re paid according to skin color and immi- 
gration status. 

We had a union election this Wednesday. Our employer 
has promised some and threatened more. If there’s anoth- 
er amnesty period, employers would treat us better. 


and sophisticated anti-union lawyers as they went to 
the aid of workers in Mississippi and rural west 
Tennessee. At Hood Furniture, in Jackson, Miss., work- 
ers waged an 11-year-long battle for a Local 282 con- 
tract. For a decade, they maintained their shop floor 
organization even after the International signed them 
to a sweetheart deal with another local. 

Hood workers wrote in N&L: “We voted for Local 282 
because it is an organization that 
fights for its members and supports 
them, and because we learned to 
trust and believe in its president, 
Willie Rudd, an independent Black 
man.” The Hood workers’ struggle 
has drawn support from civil rights 
organizations across the South. 

At Willie Rudd’s funeral, 
Memphis Central Church was 
packed with workers and friends. 
Management at the Sealy plant 
offered to let stewards off from work 
to attend the funeral, but when they 
took a tally of all the workers who 
wanted to attend, they realized 
there wouldn’t be enough workers to 
run production. The plant was 
closed in his honor. 

Ida Leaehman, interim president 
of Local 282, asked that all who 
want to donate money to honor 
Willie Rudd make donations either 
to Local 282, 3275 Millbranch Road, 
Suite A, Memphis, TN 38116, or to 
the Memphis chapter of the A. Philip Randolph 
Institute, 4950 Tiergarten, Memphis, TN 38109. 

“But the most important thing you can do,” she said, 
“is to help finish the unfinished tasks he left us, orga- 
nizing the unorganized here. That means boycotting 
Sears to support Local 282 workers at Sears’ Olive 
Branch, Miss, warehouse, who have been negotiating 
for a first contract for over a year.” Brother Willie Rudd 
will be deeply missed, but the struggles he waged will be 
carried on. —Michael Flug 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

from solving problems on the line are thwarted by man- 
agement’s drive for productivity and cost savings. 

Marx, in his more “scientific” analysis of the capital- 
ist production process, Capital, continued to emphasize 
the alien, external nature of that process. Workers are 
brought together by the capitalist who purchases their 
individual labor powers: 

“Their unification into one single productive body, 
and the establishment of a connection between their 
individual functions... are not their own act, but the act 
of the capital that brings them together and maintains 
them in that situation. Hence the interconnection 
between their various labours confronts them, in the 
realm of ideas, as a plan drawn up by the capitalist, 
and, in practice, as his authority, as the powerful will of 
a being outside them, who subjects their activity to his 
purpose” (Chapter 13: Co-operation). 

The purpose of which Marx speaks is the production 
of surplus value, profit, and the accumulation of capital. 
We workers come into the factory with a different goal: 
to earn a living. Management uses various tactics to 
subject our activity to its purpose: the manipulative, in 
other words, process improvement and employee 
involvement schemes; the financial, that is, raises and 
promotions (My supervisor’s favorite claim is, “It will 
look good on your performance review,”); the despotic, or 
disciplinary measures up to and including termination. 

Over all hangs the threat that if we as a group do not 
produce the requisite profit, the line will shut down, the 
plant will close, we will lose our jobs. The people who 
decide what the requisite profit is and how we are to 
produce it— what products with what machines on what 
schedule— are far, far away from the reality of the shop 
floor. 

Marx described that reality this way: “...within the 
capitalist system all methods for raising the social pro- 
ductivity of labor are put into effect at the cost of the 
individual worker; ...all means for the development of 
production... become means of domination and exploita- 
tion of the producers; they distort the worker into a 
fragment of a man, they degrade him to the level of an 
appendage of a machine, they destroy the actual content 
of his labor by turning it into a torment; they alienate 
from him the intellectual potentialities of the labor 
process in the same proportion as science is incorporat- 
ed in it as an independent power; they deform the con- 
ditions under which he works, subject him during the 
labor process to a despotism the more hateful for its 
meanness...” (Chapter 25: The Accumulation of Capital). 

Marx’s perspective for the future was the absolute 
opposite of the accumulation of capital and the misery of 
the working class. His 1875 Critique of the Gotha 
Program envisioned a classless society where “the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the division 
of labour, and therewith also the antithesis between 
mental and physical labor, has vanished,” and “labour 
has become not only a means of life but life’s prime 
want.” Labor is no longer forced; it becomes an expres- 
sion of our human creativity. That is an idea of freedom 
worth fighting for. 


Delta Pride guts contract 

Indianola, Miss. — Delta Pride, the largest catfish 
plant in the world, has found a new method of exploit- 
ing workers. Delta Pride is located in the deep 
Mississippi Delta with about 700 workers, 80% of whom 
are Black single mothers. In 1986 they fought this com- 
pany, owned by 178 white farmers, to stop its planta- 
tion-style mentality and to demand dignity, respect, 
and better working conditions on the job. 

One contract clause we fought hard to achieve is 
experience pay, which management has targeted. The 
contract states that an employee who leaves Delta 
Pride and returns within three years can, after proba- 
tion, receive the pay their past years of service in the 
catfish industry have earned them. 

The company says it cannot find workers in the 
area to work, but this is not true. The experience 
pay is one reason this company refuses to hire 
experienced workers back. 

This May Delta Pride officials asked permission from 
the Indianola Area Planning Commission to put trailers 
on their land to house migrant workers. This company 
intends to place six trailers on its property just about a 
mile away, where the smell from the plant is terrible, 
and put eight workers in each four-bedroom trailer. 
They will demand that they work every day— sick or 
whatever the circumstances— or they’ll be shipped back 
to Mexico. 

The reason this company is using Mexicans is for 
cheap labor, and they think they will not complain 
about anything because they do not want to be sent 
home. The company thinks that the Mexican workers’ 
goal is to work at any cost and in any conditions so that 
they can send money back to support their families. 

Delta Pride is following in the footsteps of other cat- 
fish factory owners who have brought migrant workers 
into the facilities and pay them less money. It is their 
strategy to pit the migrant workers against the Black 
workers. Black workers are protesting this decision 
made by the Planning Commission, not because of any 
bias, but because they know that these workers will be 
used to replace them, and used in ways to break the 
contract or keep it from being more radical in the 
future. 

The more migrant workers they bring in, the 
less the workers within the community will be 
hired. We, as workers, took a stand against this 
company to build this company into a place 
where workers have a voice. But this company 
will hire workers even more exploited to try and 
turn it around. They plan on treating the Mexican 
workers even worse than they do us. 

Several years ago I visited Tijuana, Mexico, and 
talked to the workers about their inhumane treatment, 
including the 14-year-old rape victims who had been 
locked in the plant at night and raped by the foreman. 
This is what the Mexicans want to change by coming 
here, but this is the same treatment that bosses inflict- 
ed on all workers until we forced them to stop. 

I told them about the way we were treated and what 
we did to change our situation. This move that the 
Delta Pride owners have made to hire the Mexican 
workers shows their desire to continue to keep all the 
workers under their thumb. We have to find a way as 
Black and Mexican workers to not lose control of our 
destiny. We must fight in unity to keep our humanity. 
The Delta Pride workers have to get the Mexican work- 
ers to focus on how we were treated in the past and get 
them to join forces with us as workers in unity to keep 
our dignity and respect. — S. Hamer 

Company picnic and lockdown 

Michigan, City, Ind. — On June 14, the Indiana 
State Prison, Michigan City, held their “officer appreci- 
ation day” picnic on the prison grounds. This is an 
annual event, the “company picnic” where the prison 
staff members bring their spouses and children to the 
prison for the usual fare (hamburgers, hot dogs, etc.) 
with games and contests for the kids to play— including 
a dunk tank— and kiddie treats like popcorn and bal- 
loons. 

There is something seriously wrong with this con- 
cept. The prison staff brings their families to the prison 
to celebrate and honor the abusers that bring torment 
and denial of liberties imposed on the convicted ones. 
Being in the shadows of the prison walls and all the 
atrocities they hide is cause for a party, and they get to 
tour the prison. 

In one cell house, while the tour was present, a med- 
ical emergency occurred. A stretcher was quickly 
brought in and the patient was wheeled out getting oxy- 
gen. This was a very impressive show for the tourists. 
The old man has asthma, and has an episode about 
every 10-14 days. Never before did he get a stretcher. 
But then, never before was there a civilian audience. 
On other occasions, he was just walked to the infirmary. 

It should be noted that on this day the prison was 
closed down to other operations. The inmates were 
locked up and given a cheese sandwich and a piece of 
fruit for the noon meal. (Question: Is the tax money 
they saved by not feeding the cons, the money they used 
to pay for the party, since the food did come from the 
prison dining room?) 

While the civilians venerated the staff and the inhu- 
manity they inflict, the inmates were denied access to 
their families and loved ones. People coming in for vis- 
its were turned away. No advance notice had been given 
so inmates could tell their families. 

—Michigan City prisoner 
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MARX1ST-HUMAN1ST ARCHIVES 


Revolutionary dynamic of Hegel’s thought 


Editor’s note 

In preparation for the upcoming Convention of 
News and Letters Committees, we are exploring 
anew this summer the historic-philosophic relation 
of philosophy and organization. As part of our study 
and discussion of the contributions made by 
Marxist-Humanism to this important problematic, 
we reprint here a letter written by Raya 
Dunayevskaya to a colleague in News and Letters 
Committees, Olga Domanski, in February 1961 
that takes up the relation between dialectics and 
organization. The letter was written in the period in 
which she wrote her “Notes on Hegel’s Smaller 
Logic ” which we reprinted in the last three issues 
of News & Letters. The original can be found in 
Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
#13842. The title and footnotes were added by the 
editors. 


under the Universal by reading the Absolute into it 
“like a shot out of a pistol.” 

At the REB I gave examples of Universal, 

Particular, Individual in relationship to money as the 
universal medium of exchange and commodity as the 
concrete unit of wealth, which hides less the dual char- 
acter of labor than does glittering money, but never- 
theless contains the whole fetishism which Marx so 
masterfully exposes as the ideology of capitalism. And 
I contrasted that to the labor which Marx considers the 
essential, not only in its degraded stage under capital- 

Special Summer Offer 


Dear Olga, 


Feb. 7, 1961 


Your letter breaks through on the central point, 
philosophically, for the new booki— the question of 
subjectivity in the philosophic sense, especially in the 
Marxist sense, that has absorbed objectivity. Again, I 
cannot overestimate the importance of seeing the new 
book as a recruiting weapon, and I hope that everyone 
studies very carefully the parts I quoted at the REB 
[Resident Editorial Board] discussion. 

On the other hand, do not hurry to concretize, in too 
immediate a sense, the [Hegelian categories of] 
Universal, Particular and Individual. I am using the 
word, immediate, in the Hegelian sense of something 
that is superficial. For example, what you say about 
those categories as applicable to the existentialists is 
correct, but is neither new nor deserves to be 
expressed in those profound Hegelian categories. 

It is not true that we begin with the Individual and 
try to “derive” a Universal from it. For one thing, 
Individual does not mean an individual. It means the 
concretization of the Universal, its highest form, in the 
sense in which Marx said that the individual was the 
social entity and the individual’s freedom the only 
proof of universal freedom. And yet, Individual, as con- 
crete, does not mean the concrete everyday kind of 
facts, but rather what we would call the self-develop- 
ing subject. 

At the same time, a Universal does not always mean 
something great like a new society or socialism. It very 
often means the first, the abstract and, therefore, 
nonmeaningful first stage of development that can be 
diverted, perverted, corrupted. Just as abstraction 
always plays into the hands of the enemy, so, philo- 
sophically, all sorts of people can hide themselves 
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ism, but that which could make it the unity of mental 
and manual and give the human being that new 
dimension which only a classless society can create the 
conditions for. 

I could give a million more “examples,” but that is 
not really my purpose here, because it is not examples, 
right or wrong ones, that are important here, but only 
the care with which one must approach a category, any 
philosophic category, and especially so those analyzed 
by Hegel for the very highest stage of his Logic, the 
Doctrine of the Notion. 

Johnny 2 once told me that he takes down definitions 
I give of Hegelian categories one week, and the next 


1. Raya Dunayevskaya was at work on a new book which would 
later become Philosophy and Revolution. 


2. Robert Ellery, early youth columnist for News & Letters. 


MHHNI 


Take a journey of discovery into the Archives of Marxist-Humanism on the 

DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY 

This summer News and Letters Committees is focusing on a renewed study and discussion of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on one of the most critical issues facing the revolutionary movement— the 
relation of philosophy and organization. Here are a few of the many documents from the Archives of 
!; Marxist-Humanism that we will be looking at. We invite you to join in this effort to explore the prob- 
lem of dialectics of organization and philosophy. 


* From Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

(Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 
1991; original edition, 1981): 

Chapter 11, “The Philosopher of Permanent 
Revolution Creates New Ground for Organization” 

Chapter 12, “The Last Writings of Marx Point a 
Trail to the 1980s” 

• From The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 

“The Trail to the 1980s for Transforming Reality” 
(September 1981). Perspectives Thesis to News and 
Letters Committees Plenum, microfilm #7090. 

“On the 150th Anniversary since Hegel’ Death: 

How Valid for Our Day are Marx’s Hegelian 
Roots?” (December 1981, originally in News & 
Letters), 7481. 

“On the Battle of Ideas: Philosophic-Theoretic 
Points of Departure as Political Tendencies 
Respond to the Objective Situation” (Oct. 15, 1982). 
Political-Philosophic Letter, 7486. 

“Marxist-Humanism 1983: The Summation that is 
a New Beginning” (Jan. 1, 1983), 7639. 


• From the Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection : 

“What is New in the Concept and Practice of 
Organization Since Chapter 11 of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution” (Oct. 24, 1984). 

Letter to David Joravsky (May 15, 1985). On the 
section on “Organizational Interlude” in Marxism 
and Freedom and subjecting “the question of the 
Party” to Absolute Method,” 17213. 

“Notes on Organization and Religion in Hegel” 

(Oct. 6, 1986), 10788. 

“1953 as Concept vs. Experience” (May 13, 1987). 
On the dialectic of philosophy as inseparable from 
the dialectic of organization, 10923. 

• The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 1989): 

Includes “Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” (June 1, 1987) and 
“Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” (May 12, 20, 1953). 


week I give an entirely different set of definitions, and 
the following week I tell them to disregard them all. 
All I can say is, first, just read over the hell, the liter- 
al hell, Hegel gives the whole concept of definitions in 
Vol. II of the Science of Logic, pp. 436-60 [Johnston and 
Struthers trans., MacMillan, 1929], and yet, hold tight 
to the fact that all this devastating criticism comes just 
a few pages short of the climax of the work on the 
Absolute Idea. In a word, he is opposed to the method 
of definitions because nothing, in thought or in action, 
can be fenced into a definition, and yet definitions are 

one of the stages— or 
more correctly, processes 
of getting to know a cate- 
gory— so that one can dis- 
pense with “knowing” and 
let the self-development 
of the idea itself “take 
over.” 

This is one reason why 
I have stopped writing on 
the Phenomenology of 
Mind. It is not as you sup- 
pose that at one time I 
thought that one “superi- 
or” to the Logic. There is 
in fact no such description 
of either work, although 
Marx and in fact even 
bourgeois philosophers 
have admitted that the 
Phenomenology was the 
first spontaneous (if one 
can use such a phrase to 
describe such a thought- 
out work as the 
Phenomenology) work 
and, therefore, fresher 
than the systematized 
Logic. 

No, they really deal 
with different fields, and 
because the 

Phenomenology deals 
with phenomena and can 
so easily, therefore, be abused, as indeed the existen- 
tialists have done, I felt that for the time being we had 
better stick to objective categories before going into 
social types in which those categories become “embod- 
ied.” 

In a word, just as Marx thought that unless you 
begin with production relations before you bother your 
head about profits, you would not understand either 
the one or the other, so the Phenomenology only 
appears easier to understand, but is in fact much more 
difficult, and can only be understood fully after one 
has mastered the Logic. 

You are hovering around a difference between lead- 
ership and masses insofar as unity of theory and prac- 
tice is concerned, but that is not really of the essence. 

I was very struck by your paragraph about the dif- 
ference between Marxism and Freedom and the new 
work. However, the difference is not “quantitative,” or 
as you put it, a question of “more sharply.” It is a ques- 
tion of entirely different population strata. I am 
through with setting out challenges for “theoreticians”; 
I am interested in the workers and in ourselves. So I 
will set out neither much more nor much less con- 
cretely the challenge to the intellectuals; the challenge 
and the offer will be to the worker. 

You are absolutely right, however, that the organi- 
zation is all-important. What, after all, is the science 
of Logic ? It is an organization of thought. It has 
remained “dead” because the organization that under- 
took to supposedly live by it was the University or the 
Theological Seminary, and those organizations do not 
live by a revolutionary organization of thought, and 
the dialectic is revolutionary through and through, no 
matter what positivistic conclusions Hegel himself 
tried to foist upon it. Because it is revolutionary 
through and through, the dialectic demands an organi- 
zation of people for its realization that are Marxist- 
Humanists through and through. 

There may be other points that you would rather 
have had me comment on than the ones I chose. Please 
continue to write about any and all of them and do not 
feel that somewhere you will “go wrong.” Among other 
things, that profound dialectician, Hegel, said, “Error 
is a dynamic of truth.” Yours, 

Raya 
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The search for new paths to freedom vs. the destructive drive of global capital 


(Continued from page 1) 

a development which shocked even U.S. allies for its 
shortsightedness and arrogance. At the time, Gore said he 
would make arms control an issue in the presidential elec- 
tions. As of now he has done no such thing. Gore, who is 
as committed to a missile-defense system as Clinton, is 
hardly in a position to take the high road on arms control. 

Even the U.S.’s closest European allies oppose its plans 
for missile defense. Putin tried to take advantage of this 
at a meeting with German Chancellor Schroeder in late 
June, where both condemned Clinton’s proposal. 
Schroeder even said he was in favor of creating a “strate- 
gic partnership” with Russia. 

The political fall-out from the U.S.’s drive for missile 
defense shows that the end of the Cold War and the col- 
lapse of many state-capitalist regimes which called them- 
selves “Communist” did nothing to change the self- 
destructive nature of capitalism. Whether it be nuclear 
powers like the U.S., Russia and China, or aspirants to 
the nuclear club like North Korea, one thing is true of 
them all— while they rush to spend billions on weapons of 
mass destruction, they will not stop to raise the living 
standards of their masses. Capital will not allow it. 

B. Human life and the 
commodification of 
science 

Nothing more exposes capital’s inhumanity than the 
execution in Texas of Shaka Sankofa (Gary Graham) last 
month. The refusal of George W. Bush to even consider 
commuting his sentence, despite Sankofa’s clear inno- 
cence, was aimed at demoralizing the growing movement 
against capital punishment and the criminal injustice sys- 
tem. It may also be the system’s dress rehearsal for what 
it has in store for Mumia Abu-Jamal— unless we stop 
them. 

The state’s drive to destroy life via the death penalty is 
part and parcel of a system which 
privileges things over people, profit 
and power over life, the self-expan- 
sion of capital at the expense of the 
expansion of human talents and 
abilities. 

.One of the most striking indicators 
of this is the 11 million in the U.S. 
who have been added to the list of 
those lacking health insurance over 
the last decade. The uninsured now 
total 47 million. The lack of health 
insurance translates into a 25% 
higher risk of death. Even those with 
health insurance are increasingly at 
risk. A recent Supreme Court ruling 
essentially (ailed profits the first pri- 
ority of HMOs, so patients cannot 
sue for any injuries inflicted on them 
by skimping on services. 

The problem of health care has 
hardly received any attention so far 
in the U.S. presidential campaign. 

Bush has not only executed more 
inmates than any governor, he also 
presides over a state with one of the 
worst records of any in public 
health. Texas is at the top of the nation in rates of AIDS 
infection, diabetes, and tuberculosis, and near the bottom 
in immunizations, mammograms, and access to physi- 
cians. Only John McCain’s Arizona has a higher rate of 
growth of those lacking health insurance. Gore has been 
almost as silent on this issue as Bush. 

The issue of health care gets to the heart of the contra- 
dictions facing global capitalism, given the enormous 
amount of money being invested in genetic engineering 


and biotechnology. The claim is that the extension of high 
tech to the biological realm will result in an improvement 
of human health through the treatment and eradication of 
various diseases. Yet the commodified form in which the 
“biotech revolution” is unfolding suggests that things are 
moving in a quite different direc- 
tion. 

To discern this direction we need 
only look at capital’s impact on the 
health crisis in Africa. Africa faces a 
health crisis of gargantuan propor- 
tions: it accounts for 70% of new 
AIDS cases worldwide, and AIDS 
has reduced average life expectancy 
in Africa by 20 years— erasing all 
the gains made since World War II. 

The country devoting the most 
money to AIDS research, the U.S., 
has concentrated most of its funding 
on finding a vaccine for a subtype of 
AIDS prevalent in the northern 
hemisphere— leaving Africa totally 
out of the picture. And even though 
some drug companies have said 
they will cut the price of AZT and 
other AIDS drugs, the price is still 
way out of reach for almost all 
Africans. 

The one place in Africa where the 
rate of AIDS infection has fallen is 
Uganda. It has fallen there not 
because of aid or advice provided by western capital, but 
because Ugandan women have taken the lead in educat- 
ing the populace about the dangers of HIV transmission. 
That this is occurring at a moment when the rate of HIV 
infection is rising again in some sections of the U.S., espe- 
cially among inner-city youth, indicates that the African 
masses have much to teach us on the AIDS issue.t 

Africa’s health crisis is by no means restricted to AIDS. 
Millions die there yearly from treatable diseases like 
sleeping sickness, malaria and tuberculosis. Recent 
reports show that 1.7 million have died in Congo over the 
last two years from a breakdown in health services con- 
nected to the war. 

Even though drugs are available for 
many diseases afflicting Africans, they are 
being pulled off the market because drug 
companies feel they cannot generate 
enough profit from their sale to them! Africa 
accounts for 1% of world drug sales, com- 
pared to 80% for the U.S., West Europe, and 
Japan. Drug companies would much rather 
invest in drugs to cure male baldness than 
life-saving drugs for workers in underdevel- 
oped countries. As Francois Gros of Aventis, 
a company that recently pulled a drug for 
African sleeping sickness off the market put 
it, “We’re an industry in a competitive envi- 
ronment— we have a commitment to deliver 
performance to shareholders.” 

The commodification of the health care 
system should give pause to those with illu- 
sions about the “biotech revolution.” The 
huge amount of capital now being invested in 
genetic engineering is not limited to the 
genetic manipulation of crops like com and 
soybeans, which now account for over half 
the U.S. market. It includes efforts to geneti- 
cally manipulate animal reproduction, 
through cloning and other measures, and 
even efforts to artificially create life. Last month scientists 
reported that they created the world’s first synthetic DNA 
molecules— which means that artificial organisms could be 
created within two years. 

The point is not whether or not the intent of such 


1. For an analysis of the political crisis of African states in rela- 
tion to ongoing mass unrest, see “The challenge of Africa in cri- 
sis,” by Lou Turner, News & Letters, June 2000. 


remarkable intellectual advances is to alleviate human 
suffering. It is that as soon as such creativity is shackled 
to the value-form assumed by products of labor under cap- 
italism, everything takes on a life of its own— to the detri- 
ment of life itself. Capital is inexorably driven to increase 
value, to expand, to self-expand, 
regardless of human potential or nat- 
ural limits. As soon as any invention or 
intellectual breakthrough is brought 
under the sway of capital, it serves the 
purpose of augmenting value, regard- 
less of what is required for human self- 
development. 

This is reflected in capitalism’s 
growing preference to seek genetic 
solutions to social problems. It is much 
more profitable for a company to claim 
that a disease can be cured by manip- 
ulating genes than trying to alleviate 
the environmental conditions (such as 
man-made pollutants) which may trig- 
ger a genetic disposition toward a 
given illness. And just as it is more 
profitable for capital to invest in cures 
for baldness than sleeping sickness, 
the effects of biotechnology will be 
used to benefit a narrow portion of the 
world’s populace, if that. 

The most troubling part of today’s 
drive for genetic manipulation is that 
it takes little heed of the social and 
environmental consequences, precisely because the self- 
expansion of value is so much at stake in it. Recognition 
of this underlines the mass opposition to genetically engi- 
neered food in Europe and India and the growing protests 
against it in the U.S., such as the rally of 6,000 in Boston 
this spring. 

As one critic put it in writing of the genetic manipula- 
tion of crops— which is but the tip of the iceberg of the 
biotech revolution— ”The transformation of plant genetics 
is being accelerated from the measured pace of biological 
evolution to the speed of next quarter’s earnings report. 
Such haste makes it impossible to foresee and forestall: ' 
unintended consequences appear only later, when they 
may not be fixable, because novel life-forms aren’t 
recallable” (“A Tale of Two Botanies,” Amory B. Lovins 
and Hunter L. Lovins, Wired, April 2000). 

It is not alone a renewed nuclear arms race which 
threatens the life of this planet, but genetic engineering 
and global warming as well. As the expression of the dom- 
ination of means of production over means of consump- 
tion, of dead labor over living labor, capital’s tendency for 
self-destruction has always been as real as its drive for 
self-expansion. 

Just as state-capitalism used science’s ability to uncov- 
er the basic laws of physics to unleash the destructive 
power of the atom bomb, so restructured state-capitalism 
is now using the discovery of the basic laws of biology to 
unleash the destructive power of biotechnology. In each 
case, the role of the state remains decisive— as seen in the 
large investment of the U.S. government in the human 
genome project. 

This makes newly concrete Marxist-Humanism’s insis- 
tence, projected since its birth in the workers’ struggles 
against automated production in the 1950s, that there is 
no solution to human development short of a total uproot- 
ing of the separation of mental from manual labor that is 
the very basis of capital. As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 
Marxism and Freedom, “The challenge of our times is not 
to machines, but to humanity. Intercontinental missiles 
can destroy mankind, but they cannot solve its human 
relations. The creation of a new society remains the 
human endeavor” (p. 287). 2 The question is whether a 
movement will emerge which will meet this challenge 
today. 


2. Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today, p. 287. This 
has just appeared in a new edition by Humanity Books. 



Protesters in South Korea block 
the gates of a U.S. bombing range 
to demand its closure in June. 



Protest in Chicago against agribusi- 
ness’s genetic mutation of foods. 


II. New subjective challenges to global capital 


A. Defying capitalism’s 
new 16 th century 

One event which helps illuminate the nature of the pre- 
sent moment was a trip that Clinton made to Portugal in 
June, en route to his summit in Moscow. Its purpose was 
to quiet the fears of the European allies about .his missile- 
defense plan. The visit began with a ceremony at Belem 
Tbwer— a fort at the entrance of Lisbon harbor built in the 
16th century, which Portuguese explorers of Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas— as well as slave traders— departed 
from. President Sampao of Portugal declared at the cere- 
mony that ”our increasingly globalized world owes a lot to 
their deeds.” 

Sampao was not wrong that the globalization of capital 
that we hear so much about today owes much to the 16th 
century. Capitalism first emerged as a global system with 
the opening up of Asia, Africa and America to colo nialism 
and the slave trade in the 16th century. Marx called it “the 
rosy dawn of Capitalist accumulation.” As Marx said of the 
new stage of globalization reached with 19th century cap- 
italism, “There is no denying that bourgeois society has for 
the second time experienced its 16th century, a 16th cen- 
tury which, I hope, will sound its death knell just as the 


first ushered it into the world. The proper task of bour- 
geois society is the creation of the world market, at least 
in outline, and the production based on that market.” 3 

It is no exaggeration to say that capitalism is now expe- 
riencing yet another 16th century, as seen in its incessant 
drive for global expansion and effort to commodify ever 
more areas of human and natural existence. At the same 
time, the vast inequities generated by this stage of capital 
accumulation point to a return to the brutal exploitation 
and racism which defined capitalism’s origin. Whether its 
death knell will be sounded this time around is the ques- 
tion that remains to be answered. 

What creates potential for answering this question is 
the emergence of a new generation of activists and 
thinkers reaching for new ideas, struggles, and organiza- 
tional forms with which to challenge the dominance of 
global capital. 

The protest against the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) in Seattle brought this to the forefront. Seattle 
rekindled the spirit of anti-capitalist defiance through an 
unprecedented coalescence of students, workers, environ- 
mentalists, feminists, gays and lesbians and Third World 
activists. It fired the imagination of tens of thousands 


3. Letter of Marx to Engels, Oct. 8, 1858. This was written 
shortly after Marx completed his Grundrisse, with its section 
on “Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations.” 


around the country, as seen in how the spirit of Seattle 
helped reinvigorate revolutionary May Day in marches 
held in over a dozen cities around the country. 

Such new openings are not limited to Seattle. New 
labor struggles have occurred, from the organizing cam- 
paign of home-care workers in Los Angeles to nationwide 
strikes of janitors and from the 49-day walkout of nurses 
in Worcester, Mass, to the strike of Boeing’s engineers— 
the largest walkout of “high tech” workers ever. New 
protests against police abuse and the racist criminal injus- 
tice system also arose, as did marches and rallies in 
defense of gay and lesbian rights. And new student strug- 
gles emerged, from campus movements against sweat- 
shops to the 11-day boycott of classes by 10th graders, and 
some fourth graders, in Massachusetts in April against 
standardized testing. 

It is not just the number of protests that is striking, but 
their character. A level of solidarity between students and 
workers is occurring which has not been seen in decades. 
There is also a new level of cross-border labor solidarity 
between workers at home and abroad. And there is more 
direct, open discussion of the need to abolish capital and 
the state than we have seen for a very long time. 

What fuels this opposition is recognition of the 
inequities of global capital. Three billion in the world 
today lack basic sanitation, three billion live on less than 
(Continued on page 6) 
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$2 a day, and over a billion lack adequate food and nutri- 
tion. Far from being a legacy of “Third World backward- 
ness” that global capital will sooner or later get around to 
tackling, these conditions are the product of capital’s 
restructuring over the last three decades. 

According to the UN Development Project, “No fewer 
than 100 countries— either developing or in transition— 
have experienced serious economic decline over the past 
three decades.” Worst off of all is Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Even the World Bank was forced to admit in a study 
released in June that sub-Saharan Africans are poorer 
today than 30 years ago. 

According to Caroline Thomas, “The explosive widening 
of the gap between rich and poor states (and between rich 
and poor people) evident over the last 50 years has been 
exacerbated in the 1990s . ..The dynamic of economic dri- 
ven globalization has led to a global reproduction of Third 
World social problems.. ..Concentration of wealth, and 
social exclusion, seem to be part of a single global process” 

(“Where is the Third World Now?” The Interregnum: 

Controversies in World Politics, 1989-99, ed. by Michael 
Cox, Ken Booth, and Tim Dunn). 

Global capital has clearly proven itself incapable of 
putting a dent in the endemic problems of poverty and 
inequality in the largest economy on earth, the U.S., let 
alone anywhere else— despite the vast increases in labor 
productivity achieved through computerized technology 
and reorganized work processes. Though labor productiv- 
ity in the U.S. grew 46.5% over the last 24 years, most 
workers are earning less, 
adjusted for inflation, than 
24 years ago, and are work- 
ing far harder. Though 
unemployment is at the 
lowest level in the U.S. for 
years, significant wage 
growth is still not occur- 
ring. And while the number 
of billionaires have quadru- 
pled over the past decade, 
those living below the 
poverty line have increased 
10%, to 34.5 million. 

The fact that women are 
bearing the brunt of these 
conditions, as seen in the 
disproportionate number of March against killings by police in New York, 
women lacking basic 

employment, education, and health care, while being sub- 
jected to spousal abuse and an array of forms of sexual 
harassment, explains why women are in the forefront of 
the resistance to the conditions imposed by restructured 
capitalism. Just as many of the new generation of anti- 
sweatshop labor organizers are women, be it in the 
Mississippi Delta or in Indonesia, so are many of those 
leading the campaigns against globalization. This is evi- 
dent from each of the major protests against global capi- 
tal this year, be it Seattle, the April protest in Washington 
D.C., or the UN conference on global women’s issues.4 

A revival of movement activity seems to be occurring on 
every continent. In Norway, the largest industrial strike 
in years occurred in May against management and the 
trade union leadership. In Ukraine 40,000 miners went on 
strike in May against unpaid wages and working condi- 
tions that have killed hundreds of miners. In South Africa 
four million participated in a strike on May 10 against 
mass unemployment. In India 20 million went on strike 
May 11 against efforts to open the economy to global com- 
petition by privatizing state enterprises. And in China a 

4. For more on this, see “Women shake up dominance of global 
capital,” by Maya Jhansi, News & Letters, March 2000. 
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B itaya Dunayevskaya’s book... shows 
only that Marxian economics and 
itics are throughout philosophy, but 
it the latter is from the beginning 
onomics and politics.” 

—Herbert Marcuse 

“In Marxism and Freedom , 
Dunayevskaya grapples, in the face 
of the Stalinist legacy, with the 
question: ‘What happens after? 
happens when the old repression 
has been successfully resisted and overthrown? How do 
we make the ‘continuing revolution,’ ‘the revolution in perma- 
nence’ in which this cannot happen? She is passionate about 
‘the movement from theory to practice and from practice to 
theory’ as living process and about he necessity for new voices 
speaking for their own freedom to be heard and listened to, if 
a movement is to keep on moving.” —Adrienne Rich 
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three-day pitched battle between 20,000 miners and sol- 
diers broke out in May in Yangjiazhanzi in response to 
mass layoffs. 

New protests are also occurring in Latin America, espe- 
cially in Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Argentina. All of them 
face the mailed fist of state repression. This is especially 
so in Mexico, even though the ruling PRI has just lost the 
presidential election to Fox of the PAN. The Zapatistas 
warned in a communique in late June that regardless of 
who becomes president, the state may try to move against 
them and the autonomous communities which have 
fueled the movement in Chiapas since 1994. 

B. The racist core of 
capital accumulation 
—and its opposition 

It is not only in Mexico that such repression is showing 
itself. It is increasingly evident in the U.S., as anyone sub- 
jected to police abuse can attest. 

The serial murders by police and the state, largely of 
Blacks and Latinos, reveals the totalitarian dimension of 
U.S. “democracy” that has become more visible than ever. 
It is part of an effort to suppress the rebellious outlook of 
youth as a whole, white as well as Black. This will reach a 
frightening new stage if Bush becomes president. Whereas 

Gore seems not to have 
found his voice to articu- 
late much of anything, 
Bush has folded the 
Christian Right into his 
campaign in stealth fash- 
ion. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions— like 
upholding the Effective 
Death Penalty Act, which 
makes it easier for the 
state to carry out its 
license to kill, and striking 
down aspects of the 
Violence Against Women 
Act on the basis that it vio- 
lates “states’ rights”— are 
ice in New York. tailor-made for Bush’s 

agenda. 

The movement that has arisen against prison ware- 
housing, the death penalty, and police abuse represents a 
mass rejection of this repressive apparatus. Yet so far most 
of the protests against globalization and those against the 
criminal injustice system have not come together! This was 
evident at the Washington D.C. IMF-World Bank protest, 
which drew relatively few Black residents of D.C. or other 
areas. It was even more evident at the protests against the 
OAS in Windsor, Ontario, in June. 

The gap between opposing globalization overseas and 
connecting with the struggles of Blacks and Latinos 
against capital here at home is one of 
the most important contradictions fac- 
ing todays activists. It cannot be 
resolved by abstract appeals to Black- 
white unity or by reducing the prob- 
lem to tactics and strategy. It can be 
resolved only by explicitly opposing 
the racist material and ideological 
structures of U.S. society and breaking 
from pragmatist attitudes which skip 
over the need for a philosophy of liber- 
ation to serve as the unifying thread of 
freedom struggles. 

As one prisoner wrote: “Failure to 
immediately and continuously 
address the theoretical questions that 
define a movement not only leads to a 
false unity, but to a weak identity 
through which reactionary forces can 
infiltrate and coopt a movement.” 6 Children in New 

This is not the first time we have end to exploits 
faced this problem. In the 1960s a new industries in Indi; 
generation of revolutionaries arose 
inspired by Black masses in the Freedom Now! move- 
ment. By the late 1960s, however, many white New Left 
activists moved away from the Civil Rights Movement for 
the sake of focusing solely on the movement against the 
war in Vietnam. The extent of the resulting separation of 
white and Black became evident at the high point of the 
student movement, May 1970. While the killing of four 
students by the National Guard at Kent State initiated a 
national outcry, much less was said about the killing of 
two Black students at Jackson State. 

History never repeats itself the same way twice, and 
todays situation is not the same as the 1960s. Yet just as 
the revolts of the 1960s were set into motion by the Black 
dimension, so the first serious challenge to U.S. capital in 
the post-Cold War era was initiated by Blacks and 
Latinos. Foremost in this was the Los Angeles rebellion of 
1992. It was a direct response to police abuse. It was also 
a direct challenge to capital. Though derided by the bour- 
geois press as “looting,” the actions of the Black and 
Latino (and in some cases white youth) in clearing out 
stores reflected a drive to strip products of labor of their 
value-form by treating them as objects of use, instead of 
as exchange. Brief as it was, Los Angeles 1992 opened the 

5. For an extensive discussion of this by a prisoner, see “On the 
movement against global capital,” by Todd C. Morrison, News 
& Letters, May 2000. 



Children in New Delhi demand an 
end to exploitation in export 
industries in India. 


first breach in the seeming invincibility of post-Cold War 
capitalism. 

What can help bridge the gap between todays anti- 
globalization protests and the legacy of revolt bom from 
the L.A. rebellion is the Marxist-Humanist concept of 
Black Masses as Vanguard of the American Revolution. 6 
It is crucial to confront, for if the movement against glob- 
al capital fails to connect to the struggles of the revolu- 
tionary Black dimension, it will not be able to clearly dis- 
tinguish itself from tendencies which oppose “globaliza- 
tion” from a decidedly reactionary standpoint. 

C. Contradictions in the 
movement against 
global capital 

The position of the AFL-CIO bureaucracy in the debate 
over extending permanent normal trade relations to 
China is one reflection of how narrow some critics of “glob- 
alization” can be. AFL-CIO President Sweeneys opposi- 
tion to the China trade bill was hardly distinguishable 
from Teamsters President James Hoffa Jr., who is consid- 
ering endorsing arch-reactionary and anti-Semite Pat 
Buchanan for president. 

This is not file only example of narrow nationalist and 
pro-capitalist forces trying to influence the anti-globaliza- 
tion movement. Green Party presidential candidate Ralph 
Nader has held several friendly meetings with Buchanan 
over the past year, and Mike Dolan of Public Citizen, one 
of the organizations which helped organize the Seattle 
protest, has praised Buchanan for his supposed “passion- 
ate defense of the legitimate expectations of working fam- 
ilies in the global economy.” 

The way in which some rightists and leftists are able to 
come together in the name of opposing “globalization” 
should come as no surprise to anyone who was attentive 
to what emerged during the war over Kosova last year. A 
significant section of the U.S. Left not only refused to sup- 
port the struggle of the Kosovars against “ethnic cleans- 
ing” but openly allied themselves with reactionary, nar- 
row nationalist elements— on the grounds that they too 
opposed the U.S. air war against Serbia. 7 

What we called last year a threat of an emerging “red- 
brown alliance” in the West is not restricted to responses 
to the war in Kosova. The response to the crisis in Kosova 
reflected a problem confronting all of todays move- 
ments— the difficulty being encountered in articulating a 
revolutionary alternative to capitalism. 

This difficulty has everything to do with the legacy of 
the unfinished and aborted revolutions of the past centu- 
ry. In the 20th century any number of efforts to negate 
capitalism stopped short at the abolition of private prop- 
erty and the “fine” market. Instead of a new society, we 
ended up with state-capitalist regimes which called them- 
selves “communist” or “socialist.” The collapse of many of 
those regimes in East Europe and the 
Third World in the 1980s and 1990s 
could have become a new opening to lib- 
eration, that is, to a return to Marx’s con- 
cept of a “revolution in permanence” that 
does not stop its development until all 
alienated human relationships, begin- 
ning at the point of production and 
extending to the whole of society, are fun- 
damentally transformed. 

The problem, however, is that revolu- 
tionary theoreticians failed to meet the 
mass revolts with a comprehensive phi- 
losophy of liberation. The great divide 
between Marx’s Marxism and estab- 
lished Marxism was not seriously pro- 
jected. 

As a result, it remains very unclear 
today what the alternative to capital 
really is. Faced with the enormous dififi- 
ilhi demand an cu ity 0 f articulating an alternative, not 
on in export just to the IMF or WTO, but to the very 
existence of capitalism, many refrain 
from raising the issue— preferring instead to focus for now 
on more tangible and immediate critiques of various 
forms and manifestations of globalization. 

This is reflected in the tendency to critique “corporate 
greed”— as if it can be eliminated without uprooting capi- 
talism. This leaves the door open for anti-revolutionary 
elements which oppose aspects of “globalization” from a 
nationalist and pro-capitalist position to pose themselves 
as part of the movement. 

The problem is not resolved simply by issuing abstract 
critiques of capitalism. The Stalinists and their fellow 
travelers certainly did plenty of that in years past. But 
their efforts to oppose capitalism only led to a new form of 
exploitation, totalitarian state-capitalism, because what 
remained untouched was the most fundamental problem 
of all— the existence of forced, alienated labor. Without 
creating a new kind of labor which dispenses with the sep- 
aration between mental and manual, it is impossible to 
uproot either capitalism or its manifestations. 

It therefore bears repeating that for Marx capital is not 

(Continued on page 7) 

6. This concept is comprehensively developed in American 
Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, (Chicago: 
News and Letters, 1984 [orig. ed. 1963]). 

7. For our analyses of the war over Kosova, see our pamphlet 
Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-99. 
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simply a thing but a social relation mediated through the 
instrumentality of things. Capital is the expression of a 
specific social form of labor— of abstract, undifferentiated, 
alienated labor. So long as the veiy activity of laboring is 
reduced to an alienated, thingified activity —that is, so long 
as human relations take on the form of relations between 
things— capital will continue to oppress us, with all its 
destructive consequences. Important as it is to demand “a 
rejection of neo-liberal politics” and “all forms of oppression 
and exploitation such as patriarchy, white supremacy, and 
imperialism, ”8 to skip over the need to uproot the alienat- 
ed character of the labor process essentially amounts to 
assuming the permanence of the capital-relation. 

'today’s realities demand a break from all pragmatist 
attitudes which consider theoretical questions, and most 
of all a philosophy of revolution, as “divisive” or of sec- 
ondary importance. For neither a serious critique of capi- 
tal nor a notion of its liberating alternative is possible 
without turning anew to the whole of Marx’s new conti- 
nent of thought and of revolution. 

Here is where the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism 
takes on new importance. Beginning with the develop- 
ment of the theory of state-capitalism as a new world 


8. This is from a statement of principles of the Direct Action 
Network, one of the organizers of the Seattle protest. 


stage in the 1940s, Raya Dunayevskaya creatively 
returned to Marx’s Marxism by showing that the abolition 
of capitalism hinges upon the abolition 
of alienated labor. As against the ten- 
dency of many radicals to get lost in 
the world of objective things, of prop- 
erty and market relations— as if 
nationalizing property or abolishing 
the “free” market constituted “social- 
ism”— she returned to Marx’s human- 
ist concept of freely associated labor as 
the antithesis of value production. 

This emphasis on creating new 
human relations freed from the con- 
straints of value production— begin- 
ning with but by no means restricted 
to transforming relations at the point 
of production— defined her entire 
development of Marxist-Humanism. It 
underlined its view of the four forces of revolution— work- 
ers, women, youth, Blacks and other minorities. 

Marxist-Humanism pinpointed the content of these 
forces as lying in a drive to negate all conditions in which 
human relations take the form of relations between 
things. In articulating the subjectivity of the “new pas- 
sions and new forces,” Dunayevskaya showed that they 
bring to life the Hegelian and Marxian notion of “absolute 


negativity.” In showing that the movements from practice 
bring to life the most abstract philosophic conceptions, she 
issued a challenge for revolutionaiy 
theoreticians to meet them with a phi- 
losophy of revolution which makes 
explicit their drive for a total uproot- 
ing. This underlined her restatement 
over four decades of Marx’s thought as 
a philosophy of “revolution in perma- 
nence.” 

It is hard to think of a philosophy 
better situated to speak to the move- 
ment against global capital than 
Marxist-Humanism. It speaks to the 
desire to abolish capital, to create non- 
elitist forms of organization, to achieve 
a coalescence of revolutionary forces, 
and to break down the hallmark of 
class society— the division between 
mental and manual labor— in the course of the struggle 
for a new society. 

The question is whether Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion as restated by Marxist-Humanism will achieve the 
kind of organizational expression that can enable the con- 
cept of “revolution in permanence” to become the beacon 
of today’s struggles. Tb confront this, we need to turn anew 
to the problem of revolutionary organization. 



III. Beyond capitalism: projecting a new alternative through 
a unity of philosophy and organization 


“The dialectic is revolutionary through and through, no 
matter what positivistic conclusions Hegel himself tried to 
foist upon it. Because it is revolutionary through and 
through, the dialectic demands an organization of people 
for its realization that are Marxist-Humanists through 
and through.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, 1961 9 10 

* 

One of the most striking developments of the past year 
is the way many of the new struggles show a clear prefer- 
ence for non-hierarchical and decentralized forms of orga- 
nization. This was especially evident at the Seattle 
protest, as well as elsewhere. 

This desire for decentralized organizational forms is of 
tremendous . significance. As Dunayevskaya said of the 
spontaneous emergence of such forms of organization in 
earlier revolutions and freedom struggles, “The demand 
for decentralization involves... first, the depth of the neces- 
sary uprooting of this exploitative, sexist, racist society. 
Second, the dual rhythm of revolution; not just the over- 
throw of the old, but the creation of the new; not just the 
reorganization of objective, material foundations but the 
release of subjective personal freedom, creativity, and tal- 
ents. In a word, there must be such appreciation of the 
movement from below, from practice, that we never again 
let theory and practice get separated” ( Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 

p. 108). 

This does not mean that spontaneous organizational 
forms by themselves resolve the basic problem confronting 
efforts at social transformation. This is because those 
involved in mass struggles “also search for an organization 
different from their own in the sense that they want to be 
sure there is a totality of theory and practice” to help 
ensure the creation of a totally new society, to As new forms 
of organization spring from grassroots struggles, its partic- 
ipants also look for ways to connect with organizations dif- 
ferent from their own which can provide them with need- 
ed theoretical direction. The problem is that more often 
than not they encounter organizations which are more 
interested in controlling them than in offering a compre- 
hensive view on how to transform society. 

The fact that spontaneous forms have often been taken 
over by elitist groups does not negate the need for an orga- 
nization of revolutionary theoreticians armed with a phi- 
losophy which spells out how to continue the struggle for 
a new society past the conquest of state power. It makes it 
even more important. It can be seen by the way tenden- 
cies from liberals to vanguardist Marxists to anarchists 
are already trying to claim the mantle of the struggles 
against globed capital. What remains missing on their 
part is an effort to meet these spontaneous forms with a 
philosophy of liberation which spells out not only what we 
are against but what we are for. 

To see what is involved in working this out for today, we 
need to turn to the dialectics of organization and philoso- 
phy-beginning with the ground Marx himself provided 
for it. 

A. Marx’s concept of 
organization revisited 

Marx remains our founder, not just when it comes to 
questions of theory, but to organization as well. From the 
start of his new continent of thought and revolution in the 
1840s he did not separate the two. 

Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
marked the birth of a philosophy of revolution. Its content 


9. We have reprinted the full text of this letter from February 
1961 on p. 4 of this issue of News & Letters. 

10. This is from a series of notes written as part of 
Dunayevskaya’s work on “Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy” in 1987. See Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13, 1095S. 


ranged from the concept of alienated labor and its 
absolute opposite— freely associated labor— to 
man/woman relations as the “measure” of society to the 
projection of a “thoroughgoing humanism” which unites 
materialism with idealism in opposition to both capitalism 
and “vulgar communism.” The 1844 Manuscripts was also 
the “philosophic moment” for his concept of organization. 
At no time was this defined by the elitist notion of a van- 
guard party. It was rather defined by responsibility for an 
idea— the idea of a total uprooting of class society. Marx 
practiced this concept in the organizations he was part of, 
from the Communist League to the First International. 

Yqt it was not until 1875, with his Critique of the Gotha 
Program, that Marx reached to fully concretize his philo- 
sophic moment of 1844 for organization. Marx’s Critique 
of the Gotha Program consisted of a sharp critique of his 
followers for submerging Marxian principles for the sake 
of organizational unity with the followers of Ferdinand 
Lassalle, whom he had castigated as “a future workers’ 
dictator.” 

Marx’s Critique was far more than a critique of a polit- 
ical program. It was a critique of an entire attitude 
towards organization and philosophy. Marx blasted the 
program’s declaration that “labor is the source of all 
wealth,” which forgets that nature is just as much the 
source of use-values. He exposed how little his followers 
understood what capital is, in failin g to grasp that the 
problem lies not in distribution or exchange, but in pro- 
duction. And he attacked their call for workers to “strive 
for their emancipation within the framework of the pre- 
sent-day national state” as a regression from the interna- 
tionalism of the First International. Marx was not just cri- 
tiquing his followers for political opportunism. He was 
objecting to the way a “Marxist” organization had 
detached itself from the very idea of “revolution in perma- 
nence.” 

For Marx, however, critique was never just critique as 
opposition, but a matter of projecting the absolute oppo- 
site in an affirmative way. It’s seen in how the 1875 
Critique contained his fullest projection of what a new 


society will be like after the transcendence of value pro- 
duction. He wrote: 

“In a higher phase of communist society, after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual under the divi- 
sion of labor, and therewith also the antithesis between 
mental and physical labor, has vanished; after labor, from 
a mere means of life, has itself become the prime necessi- 
ty of life; after the productive forces have also increased 
with the all-round development of the individual, and all 
the springs of cooperative wealth flow more abundantly- 
only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois right be 
fully left behind and society inscribe on its banners: from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.” 

Marx was not putting off for a far-distant future the cre- 
ation of a new kind of labor which dispenses with value 
production. Nor was he posing the abstract, alienated 
kind of labor characteristic of capitalism as the “principle” 
of a new society. On the contrary, he was posing the 
uprooting of the “peculiar social form” of labor character- 
istic of capitalism as the fundamental prerequisite for the 
abolition of capital. 

That this is projected not just “in general,” but in the 
midst of a critique of an organizational document, shows 
that for Marx the “historic right to exist” of a Marxist 
organization is defined by its responsibility for developing 
the principles of “revolution in permanence.” He was 
thereby making explicit the concept of organization inte- 
gral to his work from as early as the 1844 Manuscripts. 

The question is, why did it take 30 years for Marx to so 
sharply project this? The reason may be that by 1875 
Marx had experienced a tremendous philosophic develop- 
ment in completing the French edition of Vol. I of Capital 
and creating a comprehensive body of ideas. The question 
of organization took on new importance once the self- 
determination of the Idea reached a new stage of develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program 
did not become the ground of organization in post-Marx 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Marxism. Even those who did return to the Critique in 
terms of the need to smash the bourgeois state, such as 
Lenin, failed to draw any connection between the Critique 
and the concept of organization. Instead, Lenin’s concept 
of the, vanguard party, which owed much more to Lassalle 
than to Marx, became a veritable fetish. Nor did anti- 
Leninists return to Marx’s Critique as part of reconsider- 
ing the question of organization. The inseparability of 
organization from projecting a vision of a new society root- 
ed in a concept of “revolution in permanence” never 
became the ground of post-Marx Marxism. It has every- 
thing to do with the failure of post-Marx Marxists of our 
era to respond to the changes in global capital by project- 
ing a liberating vision of the future. 

This does not mean the task of working out a new rela- 
tion between philosophy and organization has come to an 
end. For we have something that no previous generation 
of Marxists possessed — the ability to grasp the self-deter- 
mination of the Idea of Marx’s Marxism as a totality, now 
that Mandst-Humanism has unearthed his philosophy of 
“revolution in permanence” from the Archives. 

B. The single dialectic of 
philosophy/organization 

Marxist-Humanism’s entire development has consist- 
ed of working out what Marx's Marxism means for today. 
Marxism, and Freedom, from 1776 until Today (1958), 
established the American roots and world humanist con- 
cepts of Marx’s Marxism by exploring the development 
from the 1844 Manuscripts to Capital in light of state- 
capitalism and the struggles against it in our age. 
Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973), explored the source of Marx’s 
Marxism— Hegel’s dialectic of “absolute negativity”— 
both in and for itself and in relation to its impact on 
Marx, Lenin, and the revolutionaries of the 20th century. 
Its central category— ’’Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning”— in turn became the impetus for a critical 
reexamination of the greatest post-Marx Marxists, in 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982). Its discovery of the “new 
moments” of Marx’s last decade— which include his writ- 
ings on man/woman relations, technologically underde- 
veloped societies, and indigenous peoples in the 
Ethnological Notebooks— cast a new illumination on 
Marx as a whole by revealing that “no concept of his was 
separate from that of permanent revolution” (p. 192). 

This opened new doors on the whole question of orga- 
nization. The discovery of the whole of Marx’s thought 
and its divide from “post-Marx Marxism, beginning with 
Engels, as pejorative” showed that achieving continuity 
with Marx on the level of today’s realities calls for a new 
relation between philosophy and organization. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in 1981: “We have, unfortu- 
nately, all too often stopped at the committee-form of 
organization, rather than philosophy and organization. 
And it is the philosophy that is new, totally new, not the 
committee form of organization, crucial as that form is to 
fight vanguardism” (The Kaya Dunayevskaya Collection 
[RDC], 7126). In 1982 she said the key is “Organizational 
responsibility for one’s philosophic stand for a new soci- 
ety.... Philosophy itself does not reach its full articulation 
until it has reached the right organizational form” (RDC, 
7514). 

It is not that “on the one hand” there is a need for orga- 
nization, while “on the other” there is a need for philoso- 
phy. Rather, the task is to work out philosophy and orga- 
nization as a single dialectic. 

Dunayevskaya spoke to this in 1984, in commenting on 
her decision to change the title of the chapter of her 
Luxemburg book dealing with the Critique of the Gotha 
Program. Originally it was entitled “The Philosopher of 
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Permanent Revolution and Organization Man” but she < 
changed it to “The Philosopher of Permanent Revolution ] 

Creates New Ground for Organization.” She made the 1 

change “to reveal that the little word ‘and’ did not mean : 

that Organization was a separate corollary to Marx’s phi- 
losophy of ‘revolution in permanence.’ The difference... is < 
between still keeping the philosophy and organization in 
separate categories and finally projecting the single 
dialectic in objective and subjective development” 

(Supplement to RDC, 17177). 

The task of concretizing this 
single dialectic led her to journey 
anew into Hegel’s philosophy as 
she worked on a planned book 'on 
“Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy.” She explored anew 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, 

Science of Logic, and Smaller 
Logic, Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks, Marx’s 1844 critique of 
Hegel and Marxist-Humanism’s 
breakthrough on Hegel’s 
Absolutes of 1953. While the 1953 
breakthrough had been achieved 
with the question of organization 
in mind, the relation between 
organization and the dialectic in 
philosophy took on new impor- 
tance with the projection of “revo- 
lution in permanence as ground 
for organization.” As she wrote in 
1986, “Unless we work out the 
dialectic in philosophy itself, the 
dialectic of organization, whether “Students for Mumia and others march in 
it be from the vanguard party or Chicago in support of freedom for the radical 
that bom from spontaneity, would journalist’s freedom from Death Row. 
be just different forms of organiza- 
tion, instead of an organization that is so inseparable 
from its philosophic ground that form and content are 
one” (Supplement to RDC, 10789). 

Dunayevskaya’s work on the “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” was left unfinished with 
her death in 1987. While it is impossible to know where 
her work on it would have taken her, it is clear that she 
was in no way departing from the fundamental principles 
which have defined us since our origin. On the contrary, 
in her “Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987, she returned to the 
“philosophic moment” of the birth of Marxist-Humamsm, 
the 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” seeing it as the 
ground and roof for working out a new relation between 
philosophy and organizational 

Assuming organizational responsibility for philosophy 
does not take away from the need for a decentralized 
committee form, for working out a new unity between 
workers and intellectuals, and for having a newspaper in 
which theoretical projection and voices of subjects of 
revolt are inseparable. If anything, it only makes them 
more important. 

The point is to develop these and other dimensions of 
our organizational life through a collective journey into 
the dialectic of philosophy. Dunayevskaya addressed 
what this requires after completing Philosophy and 
Revolution-. “We can’t think that we are meeting that task 
by just saying, we recognize that it’s not Substance but 
Subject.... Subject isn’t all there is to subjectivity, in the 
universal sense, because subjectivity in the universal 
sense includes the theory. It cannot be complete until 
you’re just as good in taking down that self-determina- 
tion of the Idea as taking down the Subject talking” (“Our 
Original Contribution to the Dialectic of Absolute Idea as 
New Beginning,” RDC, 5628). 

Achieving this is how we can ensure that Marx’s phi- 
losophy of revolution as restated by Marxist-Humanism 
reaches the kind of organizational expression that will 
enable the concept of “revolution in permanence” to 
become the beacon of today’s struggles. By doing so we 
can play a critical role in speaking to the search by a new 
generation for new concepts and organizational forms 
with which to challenge capital. 

C. Poiitical-philosophic- 
organizational tasks 

Much of our work of the past year speaks to this. It 
includes secur ing a new edition of Marxism and Freedom 
in the U.S. and Philosophy and Revolution in China. We 
also issued new pamphlets on Kosova and on prisoner 
struggles, intervened in the battle of ideas in outside 
presses, and analyzed new objective and subjective devel- 
opments in News & Letters newspaper. We have become 
an important force in the prisoner solidarity movements 
L and, in some areas, in the movement against police abuse. 

& Our British colleagues have made important strides in 
| work with their new publication. Hobgoblin. We also tried 
to speak to the new moment disclosed by Seattle in a 
series of classes held nationwide on “Beyond Capitalism: 

The Struggle for a New Society Against Today’s 
Globalized Capital.” 

Important as such work has been, we cannot be satis- 
fied with our current state of organizational growth and 
outreach, given the many challenges presented by the 

11. For the text of the “Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” of June 1, 1953 and the 1987 
“Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” see The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1989). 
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objective situation. We need to undergo a much deeper 
philosophic-political-organizational self-development, 
beginning with an all-organizational collective dialogue 
and discussion on the problem of “the dialectics of organi- 
zation and philosophy’ in light of todays realities. This 
defines all of our tasks of the coming year. 

This begins with undertaking responsibility for keeping 
the major works of Marxist-Humanism in print and 
securing a publisher for the collection of writings by 
Dunayevskaya on the dialectic which we have called “The 
Power of Negativity.” Since the 
aim of all our work seeks to mani- 
fest the inseparability of theory 
and practice, the development of 
News & Letters newspaper is of 
special importance— both in elicit- 
ing voices of revolt “unseparated 
from the articulation of a philoso- 
§ phy of liberation” and in generat- 
ing new outreach and distribution 
« that can truly expand the horizons 
e of our organization. 

| The unity of theory and prac- 
§ tice is especially manifested in 
£ two pamphlets which we are now 
readying for publication— one 
g consisting of selected writings 
from Felix Martin, who was a 
1 writer, columnist and Labor 
3 Editor of N&L over a period of 27 
years until his death last year, the 
other a pamphlet which will 
G engage in a battle of ideas over 
and others march in Marx’s value theory. In different 
-eedom for the radical ways, each seeks to demonstrate 
>m Death Row. what a critique of capitalism root- 

ed in a Marxist-Humanist philoso- 
phy can mean for projecting new visions of the future 
which are inherent in the present. 

This underlies our perspectives with all the forces of 
revolt. Nowhere is this more important than with the 
Black dimension. It is this which has motivated our aim 
to present a “MarxisLHumanist Statement on the Black 
Dimension” for today. Of great importance as well is our 
work with women’s liberationists to develop what we con- 
sider Marxist-Humanism’s unique and specific contribu- 
tions to the Women’s Liberation Movement in the ongoing 
battle of ideas. We also seek to deepen our activities in the 
movement against police abuse and the prisoner solidari- 
ty movement, as well as in the environmental and queer 
liberation movements. 

The finances demanded to publish News & Letters and 
mako the new pamphlets a reality is one way we seek to 
break down the division of “inside” and “outside.” From 
our beginnings our friends and readers have contributed 
to the special additional sustaining fund we need to keep 
going, and this year is no exception. 

When News & Letters began Dunayevskaya wrote, 
“The Absolute Idea, or the concept of the new society, 
means that the totality of crisis is so pervasive that the 
average person, who might ordinarily have been con- 
cerned with but one aspect, such as wages.. .now search- 
~ es instead for a totality of outlook... This desire for a new 
way of life compels a search for Tittle groups’ or newspa- 
pers such as News & Letters ” (Supplement to RDC, 
12 130). . 

This has become even more true today, in light of the 
emergence of a new generation reaching for ways to com- 
bat global capitalism. Our aim is to demonstrate that the 
self-determination of the Idea is neither abstract or 
external to reality, but is living proof that revolutionary 
ideas remain a power in today’s world. 

—The Resident Editorial Board 
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AFTER SEATTLE : 

THE DEBATE 

The bourgeoisie has its own way of 
seeing that there is something new in 
the movement today. Even Fukuyama 
sees that socialism will make a come- 
back, singling out Seattle as signaling a 
deep opposition to global capitalism and 
pointing out that “workers of the world 
unite” has never been more appropriate. 

Seattle veteran 
California 

* * * 

In your article about May Day 2000 in 
the June issue you stated that anar- 
chists reject theory. This is a flat out lie. 
Some anarchists may reject theory but 
most do not. Anarchists have developed 
theories as complex and varied as 
Marxist theory. A simple reading of the 
works of Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Emma Goldman, Murray Bookchin 
and/or Noam Chomsky will show this to 
be true. 

Student 
DeKalb, 111. 

* * * 

There is a theoretical debate going on 
within the movement that many may 
wish to forego in order to first establish 
a greater “unity” within the movement. 
To them, such issues seem distant and 
abstract. But failure to immediately and 
continuously address the theoretical 
questions that define a movement not 
only leads to a false unity, but a weak 
identity through which reactionary 
forces can infiltrate and corrupt. None of 
us involved in the struggle for human 
liberation can forget that the Pat 
Buchanans of the Establishment are 
lurking in the crowds looking for a 
weakness to exploit. 

Todd M. 

Connecticut 


A VOICE 

FROM 

WITHIN 


Greetings from America’s new slave 
colony, the federal prison system. Here 
in Greenville a third of our cells are 
housing three men in a space barely big 
enough for two. Now they are converting 
the TV rooms into ten-man cells and 
moving the TVs to the common areas. 
This is justified as “temporary” housing 
and clearly violates their own policy, 
which stipulates that half the cells are 
to be single-man and half may be two- 
man. Of course, the local communities 
love this approach as the deadline for 
the census count looms near, because 
each of the 1,225 inmates here are 
counted as residents of the small town of 
Greenville (pop. 7,000). We can’t vote, 
the local congressman ignores us, we 
use no city services, and yet we are citi- 
zens? 

Incarcerated 

Illinois 


PUERTO RICAN RIGHTS 

You should know that the National 
Congress for Puerto Rican Rights issued 
a very strong statement calling the 
Central Park attackers “enemies of the 
Latino and Black communities.” They 
gave three powerful reasons for their 
denunciation of the young men who car- 
ried out the sexual assaults in East 
Harlem on Saturday and Central Park 
on Sunday, June 10 and 11. 

The first was that anyone who forces 
himself on women in any way is an 
oppressor and that no form of abuse or 
disrespect that reduces the participation 
of women in the community would be 
tolerated. The second was that anyone 
who adds to the fear and instability of 
the community is an enemy and will be 
fought just like racist politicians, greedy 
slum landlords, uncaring educators, and 
brutal cops. The third was that this 
year’s National Puerto Rican Parade 
and celebration were telling the world 
that the Puerto Rican people are united 
in their demand that the U.S. govern- 
ment stop the bombing of Vieques, but 
the sex attacks by mobs of young men 
was the only story the media considered 
newsworthy. 

At the same time, they made it clear 
that condemning this group of sexist 
men was not meant to imply that all 
men in the Black and Latino community 
are criminals. Given the NYPD’s history 


Readers' Views 


THE CHALLENGE OF AFRICA IN CRISIS 


Lou Turner’s report on “The Challenge 
of Africa in Crisis” in the June issue was 
a daunting task to undertake. It seemed 
to present so many disparate forces and 
factors as to defy coherent analysis. But 
his report not only described the various 
internal and external influences at work, 
but also disclosed the vital importance of 
Marx’s analysis of capitalism, which is 
necessary to reveal the various relation- 
ships. What was important was that 
Turner not only forcefully critiqued the 
horrors generated by the imperialist 
powers that carved Africa into a hodge- 
podge of separate colonies, but revealed 
the catastrophic conditions that the pre- 
sent rulers are responsible for, as well as 
the growing revolutionary discontent of 
the African masses who keep striving to 
transform their conditions. 

Retiree 

Detroit 

* * * 

It was good to remind us that calling 
1960 the “Year of Africa” was a joke 
because capitalism couldn’t develop even 
one impoverished country. Lou Turner’s 
point about Western aid was right on. 
Egypt gets the most aid, and most of it is 
tanks and other weapons. Egypt remains 
full of poverty. John G. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

I was glad the Lead on Africa talked 
about “a new ecological danger created 
by capitalist globalization.” Global 
warming is projected to have a far more 
devastating impact on poor countries, 
especially in sub-Saharan Africa, for sev- 


eral reasons. One aspect of capitalist pro- 
duction is that Third World farmers have 
been forced by competition on the world 
market to use water-intensive and chem- 
ical-intensive methods that maximize 
agricultural output. When there is a dis- 
ruption in the climate or in the market, 
these methods are more vulnerable than 
traditional farming methods adapted to 
local conditions. 

Revolutionary environmentalist 
Memphis 

* * * 

While the size of the AIDS epidemic in 
Africa well illustrates the disastrous 
long-term effects of colonialism and 
Africa’s impoverished status, it might get 
inflated because of poor and vague diag- 
nostic criteria. Silvia Federici argues 
that this amounts to a medicalization of 
what are actually states of poverty 
brought about by Structural Adjustment 
Programs and that an exaggeration of 
the AIDS problem in Africa diverts atten- 
tion from the political policy issues. 

Eli Messinger 
New York 

* * * 

There is a great deal to criticize in the 
capitalist development of medicine, like 
taking malaria drugs off the shelf 
because they’re not profitable. But 
Mbeki’s criticism of AIDS treatment is 
thoroughly based on his patriarchal per- 
spectives. In his criticisms it’s not only 
the class line but the whole gender line 
that seems to be obliterated. 

II tun Lin 
Oakland, Cal. 


in regard to young men of color, the 
statement called for vigilance against 
the mayor using the attack to justify 
increased police harassment . 

Women’s liberationist 
Illinois 

FOR SHAKA SANKOFA~~ j 

Shaka Sankofa’s insistence that he be 
remembered by that name instead of 
Gary Graham, and his insistence right 
up until the moment of his execution 
that he would die fighting for what he 
believed in, reverberate far beyond the 
issue of George W. Bush’s presidential 
campaign that dominates the media. 
“Sankofa” refers to an African spirit who 
represents the idea of looking back into 
history to go forward into the future. I 
learned this from a recent independent 
film about a slave revolt and from 
Cassandra Wilson’s jazz piece, both by 
the same title. Shaka Sankofa’s declara- 
tion that the death penalty is a modern 
form of lynching is one we need to take 
very seriously. 

Laurie Cashdan 
Chicago 

* * * 

We have written to foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook calling on the British gov- 
ernment to make representations to 
Clinton and Bush on human rights 
grounds. We welcomed Cook’s call for 
Abdullah Ocalan not to be executed and 
called on him to do the same for Shaka 
Sankofa. We also pointed out that the 
International Convention of the Rights 
of the Child should apply, as Shaka was 
only 17 at the time of his alleged crime, 
and the Convention bans the death 
penalty in such cases. It has been rati- 
fied by every country in the world except 
the USA and Somalia. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

That Bush is planning one execution 
a week in Texas from now to the 
November election shows voters exactly 
what they will be voting for when they 
go into those booths. As the number of 
Americans opposed to the death penalty 
continues to grow, it remains to be seen 
whether this strategy serves him well or 
backfires. 

Erica Rae 
Illinois 


1921 TULSA REVISITED 

In the May 2000 issue, Lou Turner 
writes that “there is no separation 
between past, present, and future.” In 
that vein I offer some comments con- 


cerning “1921 Tulsa race riot revisited.” 

In 1921 any “native” Tulsans would 
have been 14 years old or less. The 
“elite” were all outsiders (immigrants, if 
you will). Until Oklahoma became a 
state in 1907 Eastern Oklahoma was 
“Indian territory.” Turner is exactly 
right to point out that during that time 
(1921) there were race riots in a variety 
of places. It was a time of substantial 
KKK power and influence in much of 
America. But the immediate past of this 
particular area is a serious factor. Many 
tribes had been induced by hook, crook, 
bribe, or force to leave their native 
homes and settle in Indian territory. I 
agree with Turner that “when it comes 
to the Black dimension there is no sepa- 
ration between past, present and 
future.” So why is that not true about 
Native Americans? Those who came to 
Indian territory were, in writing, 
promised that land “in perpetuity.” It 
should be cause for pause and consider- 
ation that over the past 150 years 
Marxists as well as the Catholic Church 
have made almost zero influence among 
Native Americans. I am not being criti- 
cal. I am thinking aloud. 

Prisoner 

Texas 


MARX’S ANGER 

I appreciated Charles Herr’s critique, 
in his review of Marx on Suicide, of the 
way Eric Plaut, one of the editors, talked 
about Marx’s anger, since it is a common 
perspective. At one point in the play 
“Marx in Soho” his anger is attributed to 
his carbuncles— to which Marx in the 
play replies, “What about all those revo- 
lutionaries who don’t have carbuncles?” 
The point is that there is an objective 
reason for that anger that transcends 
psychology. David 

Oakland, Cal. 


INVITATION TO A MARXIST 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

Join us at the New York Marxist 
School for our 22nd Annual Intensive 
Summer School on “Global Cities/Urban 
Crisis: Marxism in the Age of E- 
Commerce,” which will run from 
Sunday, July 9 through Friday, July 21. 
Along with the basic works of Marx and 
Engels, this two-week study will exam- 
ine the work of contemporary urban the- 
orists. Teachers include Sam Anderson, 
Mary Boger, Ellen Braune, Steve Brier, 
Hector Figueroa, Gina Neff, Maisha 
Perez, Annette T. Rubinstein, Neil 
Smith and Brenda Stokely. The cost for 


the entire program is $95 and pre-regis- 
tration is advised. Those interested can 
call the Brecht Forum, 212-242-4201 or 
visit us at Www.brechtforum.org. 

Outreach coordinator 
New York 


VIETNAM 30 YEARS AFTER 

Thank you for the editorial setting 
straight the legacy of the anti- Vietnam 
war movement in the June issue. Here 
in the South it’s not acceptable to say 
out loud that it was a war to destroy a 
people’s movement for liberation from 
imperialism. Our ears ring with the 
shouts of those who want to rewrite his- 
tory to justify that imperialist war just 
as they want to rewrite history to justi- 
fy the South’s war to preserve slavery. 

From the 1970s anti-war generation 

Tennessee 



LABOR’S 

ISSUES 

TODAY 


Ralph Nader may be a real factor in 
the coming national elections. No one 
thinks he can win but he has hit on the 
key issues of the irresponsibility of cor- 
porate and global capitalism and the 
close ties that bind corporate board 
rooms to the White House and Congress. 
The Labor Party’s constitution prohibits 
endorsing anyone but many members 
are openly talking about supporting 
Nader. Add to that the way UAW 
President Stephen Yokich has said he is 
under consideration for union support 
and the way both the UAW and 
Teamsters union have withheld their 
support for Gore, and you have a picture 
of some serious divisions ahead in the 
AFL-CIO. Despite that leadership’s sup- 
port for Gore, many rank-and-file mem- 
bers oppose him because of his support 
of “free trade policies” that have hit 
workers hard in many industries. 

Labor Party member 
Detroit 

* * * 

The article on the janitors’ strike (May 
N&L) did not quite capture the spirit of 
that month-long movement where each 
day large numbers marched and rallied 
in different parts of the city, attracting 
the police and media and making them- 
selves visible. Although many local and 
national political and religious figures 
helped to gain the public’s support it was 
the janitors who created the movement 
and won that victory. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 


SURVIVING TV 

The alienated nature of mainstream 
TV has reached a new level this summer 
with the creation of “Survivor,” a pro- 
gram that shows dehumanization and 
survival-of-the-fittest to win large sums 
of money. Taking survival as its focus is 
perfect for this period in history. The 
most alarming aspect for me isn’t that it 
was created by television moguls, but 
that millions are now regular viewers. 
This “idea” was based on a prototype 
from another country in which the first 
man “voted off the island" committed 
suicide. It is hard to imagine anything 
worse they could have in store for us 
unless it is the program that will round 
out the summer line-up— “Big Brother,” 
in which George Orwell’s 1984 is no 
longer fiction but fact. 

Disgusted 

IUinois 

• 

A CORRECTION 

As several readers have pointed out, 
there was a mistake in the article in the 
June issue on “Mothers on the move.” 
The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo are in 
Argentina, of course, not in Chile. The 
mothers in Chile have also been trying 
for many years to find out what hap- 
pened to their children after Pinochet’s 
coup and have been trying to bring their 
children’s torturers and murderers to 
justice. Their creative opposition is to 
the new government’s blanket amnesty 
for all political murders committed dur- 
ing that time. 
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for being Black 


Recently I went to Sacramento, Cal. to protest with 
thousands of others against the racial profiling of African- 
American drivers by California police, “driving while 
Black.” It is amazing that this practice of criminalizing 
people for merely being Black occurs 36 years after a mass 
movement achieved seminal civil rights victories. 

Three decades ago the militant mass action of the Civil 
Rights Movement during the administrations of presi- 
dents John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson forced 
Congress to enact a number of civil rights laws that ended 
racial segregation in public places and restored political 
rights taken from Southern African Americans dining the 
post-Reconstruction era. However, this great victory, this 
second political emancipation of African Americans, like 
the first one during the Civil War in 1863, did not uproot 
racism, the social division of this nation along racial lines. 

Racism is quite different today from the way it was 
practiced some 50 years ago. Now it is not a practice of 
refusing to serve Black people at a food counter in a five- 
and-dime store or forcing Blacks to sit in the back of the 
bus. Prevailing over those racist practices was undeniably 
a significant victory. A mass act of revolt challenged and 
vanquished a social segment of the old white master/Black 
social slave relationship. 

However, the victories of the Civil Rights Movement 
seemed to suffer the fateful prediction of Alexis de 
Tbcqueville. He wrote in the early 19th century that “...in 
the United States the prejudice which repels the Negroes 
seems to increase in proportion as they are emancipated, 
and inequality is sanctioned by the manners while it is 
effaced from the laws of the country.” 

REACTIONARY POLITICAL TRENDS 

De Tocqueville’s prediction, whether or not it was an 
accidental insight, certainly applies to what has happened 
in this country since 1964 when the U.S. Senate, after 83 
days of debate, passed the most sweeping civil rights act 
in the history of this nation. White middle-class 
Americans were convinced this act was a threat to their 
families, homes, social lives, schools and jobs, and set in 
motion a “white backlash.” This “white backlash” fright- 
ened the liberal politicians and gave birth to powerful 
reactionary racist trends in both of the capitalist parties. 

Hence, over the last 36 years the social and political 
gains made by the Civil Rights Movement were cancelled 
or sharply cut. At the same time as the idea and the prac- 
tice of African-American equality and freedom was pushed 
off the stage of history, this nation has moved continuous- 
ly toward the practice of aggressive racism in politics and 
in the judiciary system. 

For example, New York City’s mayor, Rudolph Giuliani, 
in a racially motivated drive to cut the crime rate, created 
a special squad of police officers to roam the streets of the 
city to apprehend and disarm any suspicious individuals. 
According to The New York-llmes, almost all of the people 
these officers stopped and frisked were African Americans. 
Hundreds of African Americans were stopped and humili- 
ated by white policemen wearing T-shirts stamped with a 
quote from Ernest Hemingway: “Those who have hunted 
armed men long enough and like it, never care for any- 

Health care runaround 

Memphis, Term. — My daughter was diagnosed 
almost two years ago when she was 14 years old with a 
rare cancer. The doctor from the University of Tennessee 
said the chemotherapy she was given for a year was an 
experimental treatment. At the end of the year they said 
she didn’t have the cancer anymore. 

My daughter went to Florida to stay with her sister and 
go to school there. I knew she would have to be checked by 
a doctor, so I had the insurance transferred to Florida. As 
soon as she came home, I took her to the doctor in 
Memphis. That is when they said that the cancer had come 
back. Getting the insurance transferred back here was the 
problem; it was Tost in the system.” From January to May 
the doctors were saying my daughter needed treatment 
and wouldn’t give it to her. 

As soon as I got the insurance, they were ready to inject 
her. Seeing the difference in the way she was treated when 
she got the insurance back made me so angry. I understand 
health care is a business, but they knew I had TbnnCare and 
all I needed was to get this paperwork straightened out. The 
doctor was telling me it was a life or death situation, and yet 
my daughter’s treatment was held up due to paperwork. 

When the insurance came through, the doctor tried to 
schedule her the very next morning for chemo shots. They 
couldn’t do it because they have to make up the serum, so 
they scheduled her for lab tests— anything to get her in 
there now that they would get money. We went the next 
day, but the insurance hadn’t shown up in the hospital’s 
system, and they wouldn’t give her the tests even though I 
showed the forms proving I had the insurance! It has been 
weeks and my daughter still hasn’t started the chemo, and 
now the doctor has left town. 

The hospital gave her an appointment for next month 
with a new oncologist. My daughter asked, “You mean I’m 
going to have to go through all this again?” She is 
depressed and doesn’t have anybody to talk to. Sometimes 
she says, “I’m dying.” That is why I was looking for a sup- 
port group for teenage cancer patients. 

I asked the first doctor we saw if my daughter’s cancer 
could be the result of environmental pollution. I lived with- 
in blocks of the Memphis Defense Depot, which is a 
Superfund site. The doctor couldn’t confirm it, but after my 
daughter was diagnosed, I moved as soon as I could. 

—Black working mom 


thing else.” 

Giuliani’s hunters had a license to kill Black men, and 
they did kill Amadou Diallo, an unarmed African immi- 
grant, as he was about to enter his own apartment in the 
Bronx. They were acquitted by a jury for doing it. 

IN THE GUISE OF LEGAL EQUALITY 

Another area of racism is the courts. A recently released 
survey by the National Corrections Reporting Program 
(1996) and Bureau of Census data reveal that the nation’s 
war on drugs has had a disproportionate impact on 
African Americans who are far more likely than whites to 
be sent to prison. According to this survey, African 
Americans are 62% of the drug offenders sent to prison, 
while whites make up only 32%. 

These percentages are startling, but African Americans 
long have known that racism permeates the halls of jus- 
tice. They also have known that race is not the special 
property of conservatives and reactionaries. For instance, 
liberal President Clinton made Black crime a major issue 
of his first ad mini stration 

This retrogression into the practice of racism under the 
legal formalism of equal rights points to the need to heed 
the warning Karl Marx issued a long time ago. Liberation 
is cut short if social movements stop with victories on the 
political stage instead of going deeper to work out libera- 
tion in social relations in our everyday lives. 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

must take it to the nation. We must keep our faith. We must 
go forward. We recognize that many leaders have died: 
Malcolm X, Martin Luther King, and others who stood up 
for what was right. They stood up for what was just. We 
must, you must, brothers; that’s why I have called you 
today. You must carry on that tradition. 

What is here is just a lynching that is taking place. But 
they’re going to keep on lynching us for the next 100 years, 
if you do not carry on that tradition and that resistance. We 
will prevail. We may lose this battle, but we will win the 
war. This death, this lynching will be avenged. The people 
must avenge this murder. So my brothers, all of yall stay 
strong, continue to move forward. 

Know that I love all of you. I love the people, I love all of 
you for your blessing, strength, for your courage, for your 
dignity, the way you have come here tonight, and the way 
you have protested and kept this nation together. Keep 
moving forward, my brothers. Slavery couldn’t stop us. The 
lynchings couldn’t stop us in the South. This lynching will 
not stop us tonight. We will go forward. Our destiny in this 
country is freedom and liberation. We will gain our freedom 
and liberation by any means necessary. By any means nec- 
essary, we keep marching forward. 

I love you, Mr. [Jesse] Jackson. Bianca I Jagger], make 
sure that the state does not get my body. Make sure that we 
get my name as Shaka Sankofa. My name is not Gary 
Graham. Make sure that it is properly presented on my 
grave: Shaka Sankofa. 

I want you to take this thing off into international court, 
Mr. Robert Mohammed and all yall. I want you to get my 
family and take this to international court and file a law- 
suit. Get all the videotapes of all the beatings. They have 
beat me up in the back. They have beat me up at the unit 
over there. Get all the videotapes supporting that lawsuit. 
And make the public exposed to the genocide and this bru- 
tal world, and let the world see what is really happening 
here behind closed doors. Let the world see the barbarity 
and injustice of what is really happening here. 

Reverend Jesse Jackson, know that this murder, this 
lynching will not be forgotten. I love you, too, my brother. 
This is genocide in America. This is what happens to Black 
men when they stand up and protest for what is right and 
just. We refuse to compromise, we refuse to surrender [our] 
dignity for what we know is right. But we will move on, we 
have been strong in the past. 

We will continue to be strong as a people. You can kill a 
revolutionary, but you cannot stop the revolution. The revo- 
lution will go on. The people will carry the revolution on. 
You are the people that must cany that revolution on, in 
order to liberate our children from this genocide and what 
is happening here in America tonight, what has happened 
for the last 100 or so years in America. 

And know that victory is assured. Victory for the people 
will be assured. We will gain our freedom and liberation in 
this country. We will gain it and we will do it by any means 
necessary. We will keep marching. March on Black people. 
Keep your heads high. March on. All yall leaders. March on. 
Take your message to the people. 

Preach the moratorium for all executions. We’re going to 
end the death penalty in this country. We are going to end 
it all across this world. 

This is nothing more than pine and simple murder hap- 
pening tonight in America. Nothing more than state sanc- 
tioned murder, state sanctioned lynching, right here in 
America tonight. This is what is happening my brothers. 
Nothing less. They know Fm innocent. They’ve got the facts 
to prove it. But they cannot acknowledge my innocence, 
because to do so would be to publicly admit their guilt. 

This is something these racist people will never do. We 
must remember, brothers, this is what we’re faced with. You 
must take this endeavor forward. You must stay strong. You 
must continue to hold your heads up and to be there. All of 
you who are standing with me in solidarity, we will prevail. 

We will keep marching. Keep marching Black people, 
Black power. Keep marching Black people, Black power. 
They are killing me tonight. They are murdering me 
tonight. 


War in Horn of Africa 

There are historic, ideological and economic reasons 
for the war between Eritrea and Ethiopia. Eritrea, which 
for 50 years was under Italian colonial rule, never gained 
independence after the defeat of Italian forces in World 
War II, in which Eritrean forces played a vital role. 
British rule from 1941 to 1952 and Ethiopian coloniza- 
tion from 1952 onward instigated strong nationalist feel- 
ings within the Eritrean people, which lay the ground for 
the national liberation struggle in 1961 under the lead- 
ership of the Eritrean Liberation Forces (ELF). 

The ELF never developed to face the challenges of the 
liberation struggle, but found itself more and more 
involved in sectarian struggle within the movement. 
Some of the forces involved in this movement had hidden 
agendas, thus, for example, making it possible for Saudi 
Arabia to achieve an impasse in the liberation struggle 
through its relationship with some of the Islamist groups 
in the alliance. 

The overthrow of the Ethiopian regime of Haile 
Selassie in 1974 following the famine brought to the fore- 
front the pro-Stalinist Workers Party of Ethiopia under 
the leadership of Mengistu. The Workers Party never 
saw the national question as a fundamental question, 
even though it claimed to be Marxist-Leninist. It was 
determined to crush all liberation struggles within the 
Ethiopian empire and almost eradicated the ELF forces 
in 1978 during the Soviet military intervention. 

A more serious liberation movement was established 
by 1970 in Eritrea, the Eritrean Peoples Liberation 
Front (EPLF), which was ideologically inspired by 
Chairman Mao and had a national democratic program 
with a line of struggle independent from the influence of 
the Soviet Union, China and the USA. It was perhaps 
the only liberation struggle in Africa able to maintain 
such independence; none of the superpowers were inter- 
ested in the liberation struggle or an independent 
Eritrea. 

IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT 

The Tigre Peoples Liberation Front (TPLF), dominat- 
ed by the pro-Albanian Marxist-Leninist League of 
Tigre, has been the dominant force in the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment since the liberation of Ethiopia from the 
Stalinist regime of Mengistu. The TPLF believed that all 

national groupings within 
the Ethiopian empire had a 
right to national self-deter- 
mination, and a greater 
Tigre was a fundamental 
aim in its liberation strug- 
gle. 

Though there had been 
serious ideological conflict 
between the TPLF and the 
EPLF, their relationship { 
was of great importance in 
the struggle against the , 
Stalinist regime and in the 
marginalization of the reactionary ELF forces. The mili- 
tary forces of the two movements played the decisive role 
during the final assault against Addis Ababa in 1991. 

The Ethiopian government gave support to the inde- 
pendence of Eritrea after the 1993 referendum. This 
brought about an internal crisis within the governing 
Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary Democratic Front 
(EPRDF). There are forces within the EPRDF who are 
against the division of Ethiopia, thus raising questions 
as to the final intentions of the government of Meles 
Senawi, who is from the TPLF. The conflict led to the 
withdrawal of the Oromo Peoples Democratic 
Organization and the Oromo Peoples Liberation Force 
from the EPRDF to continue their struggle for the liber- 
ation of Oromo. 

THE WAR’S IMPLICATIONS 

Eritrea has insisted that the border conflict with 
Ethiopia started in July 1997, not May 1998 as the 
Organization of African Unity indicated. The Ethiopian 
government’s war might be a tactical move to satisfy fac- 
tions within the TPLF who are still determined to see an 
independent greater Tigre. Eritrea shares a border with 
Tigre, which made Eritrean independence a sensitive 
issue within the TPLF alliance. There is also an eco- 
nomic factor in Ethiopia’s interest in having access to the 
harbor towns of Assab and Massawa. The TPLF not only 
is in conflict with its former comrade in arms, but open- 
ly gives support to the reactionary forces of the ELF, 
which is now the main opposition party in Eritrea. 

The EPLF in Eritrea seems to have given up its 
Maoist ideological positions, now finding allies away 
from the revolutionary forces, turning its back on the 
Eritrean peasants, who have been the main force of the 
movement, and making the women’s liberation struggle 
a secondary issue. The political degeneration of the 
EPLF leadership might be an important factor in creat- 
ing an opening for the reactionary forces of the ELF. 

The EPRDF, which launched a military offensive at a 
time when millions of Ethiopian people face famine, will 
in the near future find itself in conflict with other liber- 
ation struggles within the country. There is great poten- 
tial, with the experience of the people in both countries, 
for new forces to bring to the forefront fundamental 
questions of survival and liberation. The women, espe- 
cially in Eritrea, played a great role in the liberation 
struggle, and their marginalization since victory brings 
to the fore serious political questions coming from with- 
in the women’s liberation movement. That gives all hope 
that the situation is not as hopeless as it appears. 

— Ba Karang 
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Dialogue 


Critical comments on 
notes on the Smaller Logic 


Student denounces 
punishment of Iraq 


by Cyril Smith 

Cyril Smith, author of Marx at tfte Millennium (Pluto 
Press, 1996), submitted the following piece as a response to 
the publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1961 notes on 
Hegel’s Smaller Logic in the April, May and June issues of 
News & Letters. We invite our readers to contribute to this 
ongoing discussion. 

It is nearly half a century since I first saw some of the 
writings of Raya Dunayevskaya. Alas, I was too narrow 
minded then to see what she was trying to do. Only recent- 
ly have I started to study her work seriously and come to 
appreciate her pioneering work in uncovering Marx’s 
humanism and investigating its relationship to Hegel’s 
philosophy. The publication by News and Letters of this 
work is a great contribution to the task of regenerating the 
international movement for socialism. 

However, as is the fate of all pioneers, history unfolds 
and overtakes even the most farsighted of thinkers. So I 
offer some critical comments, occasioned by the 1961 lec- 
ture on Hegel’s Smaller Logic which you have recently 
published, only with the greatest respect. I believe that, 
during the quarter of a centuiy which still remained to her 
after that lecture, Raya herself began to move in some of 
the directions I point to here. I contend that it is necessary 
for us to continue this process, rather than leave the sub- 
ject where she left it at the time of her death. 

Like many of her generation and ours, Raya 
Dunayevskaya started with Lenin’s study of Hegel in 
1914-15. With the indispensable help of his rough notes 
and of Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts— not, of course, available 
to Lenin— she began her own independent study of Hegel. 
Only later did she begin to see the severe limitations of 
Lenin’s struggle to break out of the falsifications of Marx’s 
ideas in the Second International. 

That, I think, is the significance of her emphasis on 
Hegel’s opening chapters of the Smaller Logic, the three 
“Attitudes to Objectivity.” In my opinion, these pages 
reveal sides of Hegel’s logic of which Lenin had no concep- 
' tion. Hegel is not describing a special “method,” which can 
be detached from his notions of reality, or his conception of 
history and the state. Rather, he is presenting the essential 
heart of the relations of bourgeois society and the forms of 
consciousness which reflect these relations. No mere phi- 
losophy can do more. What Marx accomplished went 
beyond any philosophy. 

That is why I cannot accept Raya’s admonition, follow- 
ing Lenin, that we must “constantly deepen” Hegel’s con- 
tent, “through a materialistic, historical ‘translation’.” Ib 
try to do this, I think, is to miss the point of Marx’s 
“Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic and Philosophy as a 
Whole,” the most important of the 1844 manuscripts. Here 
Marx shows that Hegel stays within the confines of philos- 
ophy, and thus remains at home within what he called 
“estrangement.” He also attacks Hegel because he “posited 
man as equivalent to self-consciousness.” 

In the first of his Theses on Feuerbach (1845), Marx 
praises idealism— here that means Hegel— for “abstractly 
setting forth the active side,” and condemns materialism. 
However, he also says that idealism “does not know real, 
sensuous activity,” only spiritual, mental activity. No phi- 
losophy, whether “materialist” or “idealist,” could ever 
grasp “the significance of “revolutionary” of “practical crit- 
ical” activity. 

Marx’s two-sided attitude to Hegel leads me to be cau- 
tious about Dunayevskaya’s statement about the last sec- 
tion of the Logic, which she thinks is “the philosophical 
framework which most applies to our own age.” After all, 
she quotes quite correctly Hegel’s statement that “the 
truths of philosophy are valueless apart from their inter- 
dependence and organic union”. But that implies that we 
can’t pick out those bits of Hegel’s work which appear to fit 
in with our own revolutionary ideas. We must take him as 
a whole. Remember that Hegel clearly situates his massive 
system of thought within the historical context of his own 

Upski strikes again 

No More Prisons (Subway & Elevated/Solt Skull Press) 
is the follow-up to William Upski Wimsatt’s 1994 Bomb 
the Suburbs, a remarkable and unconventional account of 
a white kid from Chicago’s affluent Hyde Park neighbor- 
hood who chose to challenge everything he knew about 
himself by enrolling in a pubhc school and immer sing him- 
self in hip hop culture. As a result, Upski became one of 
Chicago’s most famous graffiti writers and found himself 
at the center of a vibrant youth culture which had few 
avenues of expression open to it. 

Upski’s latest effort details the story of the impact his 
book had on his life and his failure to realize his vision of 
a socially conscious hip hop movement that would unite 
urban— and suburban— youth across the country. He 
chose the title No More Prisons to tie in with a CD pro- 
duced by Raptivism Records that benefits the Prison 
Moratorium Project. While very little of the book is actu- 
ally about America’s expanding prison-industrial complex, 
Upski makes it clear that the current drive to incarcerate 
much of the constituency of the culture he thinks can still 
change society makes us all inmates of a mental prison. 

While many of the ideas Upski has moved onto— such 
as the potential of philanthropy to result in positive devel- 
opments in society’s direction— are less interesting than 
his original vision, No More Prisons is a significant contri- 
bution to the ongoing fight against the celling of Black and 
brown America. —Kevin Michaels 


time and place, in the aftermath of the French revolution 
in backward Germany. “Applying” it to the 21st centuiy, it 
seems to me, is to do it injury, and to blunt Marx’s critique. 

I believe that Dunayevskaya’s refusal to attend to 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, illustrates this mistaken atti- 
tude. Marx actually made this book the startingpoint for 
his lifelong struggle with Hegel, when he wrote his 1843 
“Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of the State.” I know that 
the old “Marxist” story about Hegel “upholding the 
Prussian State” was always nonsense. (Marx and Engels* 
never went along with it.) And I am not excusing Hegel’s 
dreadful racism and sexism. But this, his last book, plays 
a vital part in the Hegelian system. Look at his s umm ary 
of it in the Philosophy of Mind, the section called 
“Objective Spirit.” 

As I see it, we should 
see Raya’s work on Hegel 
as one stage of the strug- 
gle of revolutionary 
humanism to emerge 
from the shadow of the 
Russian revolution, the 
Stalinist degeneration 
and the only partially 
successful attempt of 
Trotskyism to grasp its 
meaning. Almost unani- 
mously, the Second 
International ignored 
Hegel, and clung to a pos- 
itivist falsification of 
Marx. Lenin and his fol- 
lowers broke with the 
opportunism of the old 
International, but in my 
opinion they remained 
trapped within its philo- 
sophical framework. 

Their “attitude to objec- 
tivity” took the form of an 
uneasy combination of empiricism and subjectivism. 

Above all, they were unable to approach Marx’s concep- 
tion of freedom, of “universal human emancipation.” 
Revolution came to be seen as the work of a “leadership,” 
rather than the self-conscious work of the proletariat as a 
whole. Dunayevskaya’s “Marxist humanism” was a break- 
through precisely because it drew directly on the work of 
Marx and Hegel. Now we have to take that work further, 
grasping in particular the critical relationship of these two 
thinkers. 

As the new centuiy opens up, a new generation, free 
from the effects of past defeats, enters into global strug- 
gles. Not surprisingly, these young people start with all 
kinds of confusion and illusions. In freeing themselves 
from these problems, will they have to follow the same tor- 
tuous path which we had to negotiate? I don’t think they 
will. Instead, I believe that they will find their own way to 
discover and surpass the liberatory notions of Marx. The 
priority today is to help them in that task. 

Police stifle anti-OAS protests 

Detroit — As we “marched” three blocks up Woodward 
Avenue and three blocks back to Hart Plaza on June 3, 
downtown Detroit was completely deserted— except for 
4,000 police officers with gas masks and batons. 

The city was on “high alert” for two weeks around the 
June 4—6 protests against the Organization of American 
States meeting in Windsor, Ontario. Organized mainly by 
local anarchist groupings, the 500 who marched were pre- 
dominantly young. Puppets and signs were colorful and 
creative, and representatives from Detroit opposition to 
the status quo were present. Ametta Grable, whose son 
Lamar had been killed by police several years ago, spoke 
against police brutality at the rally. The locked-out 
Detroit newspaper workers, who are now five years with- 
out a contract, reminded all that “It’s not over.” 

Despite the apparent success of the city’s repression, 
Detroiters are not fooled by the development steamroller 
that Mayor Archer’s administration is using to try to 
erase Detroit’s past and present. People still talk about 
the “urban renewal” of the 1960s that was simply a code 
word for “Negro removal” at that time, and they see 
today’s push for development as anything but their com- 
munity’s human development. —Susan Van Gelder 


The following is excerpted from an improptu address 
delivered by Fadia Rafeedie, winner of the 2000 
University Medal, at the University of California 
Berkeley’s commencement address. Rafeedie delivered 
her remarks immediately after the invited commence- 
ment speaker, U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright, finished her speech. 

I was hoping to speak before Secretary Albright, but 
that was a reflection of the power structure, I think, to 
sort of change things around and make it difficult for 
people who are ready to articulate their voice in ways 
they don’t usually get a chance to. 

So I’m going to improvise, and I’m going to mention 

some things that she 
didn’t mention at all 
in her speech. I think 
sometimes not saying 
things is actually 
lying about them. 

What I was going to 
tell her while she was 
sitting on the stage 
with me is that four 
years ago when we 
were freshmen, I 
heard her on “60 
Minutes” talking to a 
reporter who had just 
returned from Iraq. 

The reporter was 
describing that a mil- 
lion children were 
dying due to the sanc- 
tions that this coun- 
try was imposing on 
the people of Iraq. 
And she told her, lis- 
ten, “that’s 

more... children than 
have died in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Do you think the 
price is worth it?” [Albright] looked into the camera and 
she said, “The price is worth it.” 

Since that time, three times that number of people 
have died in Iraq. And I was going to tell her, “Do you 
really think the price is worth it?” 

We are about 5,000 here today, next month, by the 
time we graduate, that’s as many people who are going 
to die in Iraq because of the sanctions. This is what 
House Minority Whip David Bonior calls “infanticide 
masquerading as policy.” 

Now, I don’t want to make the mood somber here 
because this is our commencement, but commencement 
means beginning, and I think it’s important for us to 
begin where civilization itself began, and where it’s now 
being destroyed. 

Let me talk to you a little bit more about the sanc- 
tions because I think it’s very important. Now, I’m a 
Palestinian, I would really love to talk about the strug- 
gle for the liberation of my country, and to talk about a 
whole bunch of other things and I see some people may 
be rolling their eyes, and other people nodding. These 
are controversial issues, but I need to speak about Iraq 
because I think what’s happening there is a genocide. 
It’s another holocaust. 

A lot of times you might hear it’s because of Saddam 
Hussein. He’s a brutal dictator. But again, I’m a histo- 
ry major, and history means origins. It means begin- 
nings. We need to see who’s responsible for how strong 
Saddam Hussein has gotten. 

When he was gassing the Kurds, he was gassing 
them using chemical weapons that were manufactured 
in Rochester, New York. 

And when he was fighting a long and protracted war 
with Iran, where one million people died, it was the CIA 
that was funding him. It was U.S. policy that built this 
dictator. When they didn’t need him, they started 
imposing sanctions on his people. Sanctions— or any 
kind of policy— should be directed at people’s govern- 
ments, not at the people. 

I don’t want to take too much of your time, but I want 
to end my speech with a slogan that hangs over my bed 
in Arabic. It says, “Fear not the path of truth for the 
lack of people walking on it.” I think our future is going 
to be the future of truth, and we’re going to walk on 
that path, and we’re going to fill it with travelers. 


Nicaraguan workers struggle 


Chicago — The Nicaragua Solidarity Committee 
and the Campaign for Labor Rights brought 
Nicaraguan trade union leader Pedro Ortega to DePaul 
University on June 18. Ortega, general secretary of the 
Federation of Textile, Garment, Leather and Shoe 
Workers, is touring the U.S. to raise awareness of the 
fierce anti-union offensive being waged by garment 
manufacturers in Nicaragua’s Las Mercedes free trade 
zone. 

• Ortega described the 26,000-strong labor force of the 
free trade zone— an area near Managua in which man- 
ufacturers are exempt from taxes— as being 85% 
female. Most of these women are under 26 years of age. 
“The workers face 12-to-14 hour days with no access to 
medical care and no social security being paid to the 
government,” he said. “The workers want to organize, 
but they are afraid. A blacklist of names of workers fired 


for organizing is circulating throughout the free trade 
zone.” 

The anti-union tactics employed by the manufactur- 
ers Mil Colores and Chentex include mass firings, beat- 
ings by security guards and the imposition of company 
* unions. Ortega also described gross collusion between 
these companies and the Nicaraguan Ministry of Labor, 
the body that oversees union certification. 

“In this era of globalization, we see that the transna- 
tional companies have more power than our own gov- 
ernment. We need to extend our efforts for solidarity 
internationally,” Ortega said. 

Many participants in the meeting followed up 
Ortega’s visit with an informational picket line outside 
of a northside Target store on June 21. Target is a retail- 
er for several lines of clothing manufactured by Mil 
Colores. — Marxist-Humanist 


Oil industry protests 



Calgary, Alberta — Protesters at the World Petroleum 
Congress meeting on June 11 denounce the environmental and 
social impact of the Canadian oil company Talisman’s invest- 
ments in Sudan. 
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Assad’s death , Israel’s Lebanon pullout 


by Kevin A- Barry and Mary Holmes 

The death of Syrian dictator Hafez al-Assad, preceded 
by Israel’s withdrawal from Lebanon, has created a new 
situation in the Middle East. Assad ruled with an iron 
hand after taking power in 1970. Just before his death, 
he installed his son, Bashar al-Assad, as his anointed 
successor. Assad’s power lay in the military and espe- 
cially the Alawite religious minority, only 15% of the pop- 
ulation. Even if Bashar, who has no military back- 
ground, can survive the jockeying for power of the next 
months, he will still face the fact that, as some of his 
rivals have been eliminated, the regime’s base of support 
has become even narrower than before. 

According to Amnesty International, Syria has at least 
1,500 political prisoners, many of whom have been in jail 
for over 15 years and quite a few of whom have been tor- 
tured. Assad did not stay in power by fear alone, howev- 
er. In the early years of his rule, some improvements in 
education, housing and other areas reached the masses. 

Anti-nuclear movements 

CHERNOBYL— President Kuchma of Ukraine 
announced that the last operating nuclear reactor in the 
damaged and radiation-leaking Chernobyl complex 
would be shut down in December. A 1986 explosion 
released radioactivity in the area equal to 500 times 
that of the bomb which destroyed Hiroshima. The num- 
ber of children stricken with thyroid cancer in Belarus 
and Ukraine continues to climb. Kuchma had pledged to 
shut down the reactor as far back as 1995, but has made 
closure conditional on getting millions of dollars, pri- 
marily from the West, partly to bring two new power 
plants on line. 

JAPAN— Following the lethal radiation release at 
the Tokaimura uranium processing plant last 
September, when one worker died and hundreds of peo- 
ple were exposed, anti-nuclear opposition has deepened. 
In March, the governor of Mie prefecture was forced by 
local opposition to order one of Japan’s largest power 
companies to scrap a controversial project, in planning 
since 1963, to build two nuclear reactors in Ashihama. 
The Japanese government also announced it would 
begin a review aimed at reducing the number of planned 
new nuclear plants. 

GERMANY— In June, the Schroeder Social 
Democrats and Green Party coalition announced an 
agreement reached with the German nuclear power 
industry, fourth largest in the world, to shut down the 
country’s 19 reactors over a period of 21 years. The 
nuclear industry is permitted to shift output entitle- 
ments from its older plants to the newer, more efficient 
ones. The agreement produced a split in the Green 
Party. A majority of Green Party legislators approved it, 
but joint leader Antje Kadcke and others rejected it: “It 
looks to me like the Greens have put themselves onto a 
long-term peace footing with nuclear power.” The right 
opposition Christian Democrats threaten to reverse the 
shutdown plan if they win the 2002 election. 


Assad also played upon fears of Islamic fundamental- 
ism in the wake of the Iranian Revolution of 1979. He 
ruthlessly crushed a Sunni Muslim fundamentalist 
uprising in 1982, telling not only his fellow Alawites, but 
also the Christian and Druze minorities as well as more 
secular elements, that he was all that stood behind them 
and a fundamentalist takeover. 

Assad was also remarkably astute at playing the Arab 
nationalist card to gain at least some popular support 
both at home and abroad. Many, including leftists whose 
own co-thinkers languished in his prisons, remained 
silent about his brutality and betrayals because of his 
intransigence toward Israel, as well as his verbal sup- 
port for Arab unity. 

This was how Assad gained a foothold in Lebanon in 
the 1970s, where he played no small role in crushing 
both the Palestinians and the Lebanese Left, who at the 
time believed he was an ally in their fight against the 
right-wing Christian establishment. The long Syrian 
military presence in Lebanon has stirred resentment 
there, while its expense has contributed to Syria’s dire 
economic crisis. 

Although Assad suppressed fundamentalists from the 
Sunni majority at home, in Lebanon he worked closely 
with Shi’ite fundamentalists, most recently the Iranian- 
funded Hezbollah. Now that Israel has finally pulled out 
of Lebanon, Hezbollah is claiming that it is the only Arab 
force that has ever defeated the Israelis on the ground. 
Today it is riding a wave of popular support throughout 
the Arab world, where few are questioning its very reac- 
tionary political program. 

Hezbollah is also riding high because of the extreme 
brutality and arrogance of the Israelis in Lebanon ever 
since they invaded in 1982. Year after year, Israel has 
bombed whole cities in response to minor skirmishes, all 
designed to cow the Lebanese. It occupied southern 
Lebanon, installing there a force of brutal and corrupt 
mercenaries, the South Lebanon Army. Ultimately, 
Israeli public opinion turned against an endless war, 
forcing the government to pull out unilaterally. 

When Hezbollah and other Lebanese groups “advise” 
the Palestinians to fight Israel just as they have done, 

March in Australia 

Over 250,000 people marched in a “Walk for 
Reconciliation” across the Sydney Harbor Bridge, May 
28, to demonstrate solidarity with Aboriginal 
Australians and support their demands for a formal 
treaty with the government, and acknowledgement of 
past injustice and oppression. During the following 
week, marches were held in other cities, including 
50,000 who marched, June 4, in Brisbane. 

Since British settlers colonized Australia two cen- 
turies ago, indigenous peoples have been removed from 
their lands and increasingly marginalized. They are 
demanding government commitments, treaties for 
stolen land, and greater political influence. Aboriginal 
organizations pledge to take their protests to the 
Olympic Games in Sydney this September. 


rather than compromise for a few small concessions as 
has Palestinian leader Yasir Arafat, there is also a sub- 
text involved. They are implying that Lebanon’s hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinian refugees, many there 
since 1948, should all leave Lebanon, ostensibly to join 
that fight. In this way, Lebanese parties including 
Hezbollah, all of which talk of Arab unity, can cover over 
the fact they deny Palestinian refugees even the right to 
attend school or to work, let alone the possibility of citi- 
zenship. This policy is unique in the Arab world. 

Inside Israel, the pullout from Lebanon has resulted 
in no respite for the Labor government of Ehud Barak. It 
faces mounting Palestinian protests against the way it 
has reneged on earlier agreements to cede most of the 
West Bank or to release the more than 1,650 Palestinian 
political prisoners, let alone its refusal even to negotiate 
over some type of dual status for Jerusalem. 

The fractured nature of Israeli domestic politics has 
made the government dependent upon the votes of reli- 
gious extremists like the Shas Party. In response, Barak 
has once again caved in to Shas, expelling from the gov- 
ernment members of the secular left Meretz Party. In 
addition to moving his government to the right, this 
brings to an end some valuable education reforms. 

Argentina general strike 

Workers challenged the anti-labor, multimillion-dol- 
lar austerity measures of the government of President 
Fernando de la Rua by staging a one-day general strike 
on June 9, which virtually shut the country down. Led 
by the Peronist CGT (General Workers Federation), the 
strike was joined by millions of workers including teach- 
ers, hospital and transportation workers, refuse collec- 
tors, the staff at de la Rua’s presidential office, and 



Uncollected garbage in Buenos Aires’ banking district 
was a visible reminder of the country’s general strike 


many of Argentina’s growing number of unemployed. 
The strike was considerably larger than earlier ones in 
May and February. 

Workers have become fed up with de la Rua’s pro- 
gram to turn around a two-year-long recession. Shortly 
after coming to office in December 1999, de la Rua 
passed a $2 billion tax increase. In April, he proposed 
laws to lengthen probationary periods for new workers, 
end labor contract extensions during bargaining, and 
shift labor negotiations for specific industries from the 
national level to the local and company level. Most 
recently, he introduced legislation to cut public sector 
pay and reduce pensions. These measures have assured 
de la Rua $7.2 billion in IMF standby loans. _ 

The unemployment rate, 13.8% when de la Rua was 
elected and now at 14%, is expected to go up to at least 
14.5% this year, over two million jobless workers. 
Government workers held a one-day strike to protest 
the pay cuts less than one week after the general strike. 

Korean summitry 

The June meeting of the two Korean rulers, Kim Dae 
Jung (South) and Kim Jong II (North) was historic— the 
two states are still technically at war. It does not only 
involve North Korea and South Korea, but also the U.S., 
Russia and China. 

The state-capitalist North Korean economy is nearly 
moribund. Since the collapse of the former Soviet Union 
and China’s opening to South Korea in 1992, North 
Korea’s outside line of trade and financial support has 
shrunk. And after a series of disastrous floods and 
droughts, North Korea has stagnated into a barter econ- 
omy which continues to contract. 

An estimated two million North Koreans have died 
since 1995 from starvation or its associated diseases. An 
illegal refugee population of some 200,000 North 
Koreans have fled over the border into China seeking 
better living conditions. In contrast to the rotund Kim 
Jong II photographed for the summit, well over half of 
North Korean children have not been able to reach full 
physical stature due to malnutrition. The bulk of North 
Korean state capital has been invested in militarization 
and maintaining control at home. 

Kim Dae Jung, who was jailed earlier in his political 
career for opposing South Korean dicatatorship, came to 
North Korea with a disciplined nationalist agenda, an 
entourage of business leaders, a pledge of some $450 mil- 
lion in aid and 200,000 tons of fertilizer. But South Korea 
doesn’t want and can’t afford reunification anytime soon. 
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Lynch law 
prevails in 



by S. Hamer 

Racism. Why does that word hold so much power? 
Why has it passed down through society as a vicious 
symbol of everything that penetrates deep hatred 
toward another human being because of his or her 
color and their place in society? How can we banish 
this racism, and do we have the power as people to con- 
trol its burning path of destruction? 

This is what we are talking about all over again in 
Mississippi today. Racism is very much alive in this 
country, even though people try to sugarcoat the truth 
to make it appear that we’ve outgrown racism. In 
Mississippi, and all over the South, Black men, women 
and children have been at the center of racism’s attack. 

On the plantation we had to pick cotton and plow 
the fields from sunup to sundown. We were forced to 
use separate water and eating facilities. Our children 
had to walk to separate schools. We were forced to 
stand and give up our seats on the buses after working 
all day. And our right to vote for a change was taken 
away. 

Did the 1960s rebellion against racism really bring 
about justice and inner change? Or did it embarrass 
white society so that racism was hidden better, until 
certain moments come along when it is used in all the 
old vicious ways? We are asking these questions today 
in Mississippi because of what happened to three 
Black men in three different towns in our state. 

Most of America has heard about how Raynard 
Johnson, a 17-year-old high school student in Kokomo, 


(Continued on page 3) 



Black World 


American 
civilization 
on trial, 2000 


Editor’s note: I am turning over Black World this 
issue to excerpts from the following report Gene Ford 
gave to the Resident Editorial Board of News & Let- 
ters on our current work-in-progress, the Marxist- 
Humanist Statement on the Black Dimension.— Lou 
Turner 

by Gene Ford 

For over 2Q0 years racism has been the complexion 
of the United States of America, that is, the Achilles 
heel of American civilization. Black in particular has 
been criminalized by the state and by the majority of 
this population; in the back of the mind Black is seen 
as a negative, a thief, a welfare cheat, a tax burden, 
i.e., expendable in relationship to “white” capital 
progress within the “richest nation of the world.” 

As recently as July 12, 2000 in the city of brotherly 
love, Philadelphia, Pa. the nation/world saw the ruth- 
less beating of another young Black man, Thomas 
Jones, a suspected earjacker, by a gang of police who 
snatched Jones from a stolen police car, beat, stomped, 
and kicked him. They were implementing street “jus- 
tice” for his shooting at police who were pursuing him 
during a ten-block chase. 

Jones’ relatives say that he ran from police because 
he feared for his life. The television footage shows eight 
to ten cops working over an already shot suspect. The 
police mentality is that of a gangster : If you hurt one of 
us we will inflict ten times more pain upon you and 
your family, a form of revenge through intimidation. 

“We saw the tape. We saw that there were as many 
Black officers kicking and punching and jumping as 
white. We are not questioning that. We are concerned 
about the whole brutality,” stated Rev. Simms, head of 
Black Clergy of Philadelphia and Vicinity. This is how 
the established Black leadership attempts to explain 
away the racism of this beating by recognizing that 
Black and white cops joined hands and beat a Black 
man who had been trapped or subdued by an army of 
cops. 

The racist history of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment goes back to the 1970s when Frank Rizzo was 
police chief and then mayor of the city. Rizzo expound- 
ed white power as a political system for the powers 
that be. By the 1980s a Black mayor, Wilson Goode, 
gave the police the authority to drop a bomb on the 
(Continued on page 8) 


Unrest beneath defeat of 
single party rule in Mexico 



Residents blockade military's strategic road-building project through 
Amador Hernandez, Chiapas, earlier this summer. 


by Mary Holmes 

In the period since the July 2 
national elections in Mexico ter- 
minated 71 years of rule by the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI), a great deal of maneuver- 
ing is going on. It all concerns 
who and what will constitute the 
new federal government headed 
by Vicente Fox who takes office 
as president on Dec. 1. But as 
important as the removal of PRI 
from power is, fundamental 
change in Mexico will not come 
from the electoral process alone. 

Fox, candidate of an opposition 
coalition headed by the rightist 
National Action Party (PAN), 
won the presidential election 
with 43% of the vote. Despite the 
PRI's well-oiled machine— doling 
out washing machines, food and 
money here; threatening the cut- 
off of welfare and jobs there; and committing outright 
fraud when it had to— its candidate, Francisco Labasti- 
da, got 36%, considerably less than expected. 

Significantly, the desire to defeat the PRI ran so 
deep that, early in his campaign, Fox was able to con- 
vince a segment of the Left that he was the only viable 
electoral alternative to the PRI and lure support away 
from the left coalition of the PRD (Party of Democratic 
Revolution). Its candidate, Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, got 
17% of the vote, far less than in previous elections. 

The PAN coalition also defeated the PRI in the fed- 
eral legislative vote, although no single party has a 
majority now. PAN also won the two gubernatorial 
races, although others will be held this year, most 
notably in Chiapas, Aug. 20. Finally, while the PRD 


retained the mayoralty in Mexico City, the PAN will 
now be the largest party in the city council. 

While the electoral defeat of the PRI represents an 
important defeat of a one-party state machine that 
intruded into every Mexican's life— through jobs, 
health care, education, social security— there was vir- 
tually no difference in the basic programs put forward 
by Fox and Labastida. Under prior PRI governments, 
Mexico was already well integrated into the neoliberal 
constructs which Fox will certainly continue. 

The PRI began to lose credibility as anything other 
than a self-preserving, pro-capitalist party long before 
its army mowed down protesting students in 1968, and 
more recently, stole the 1988 election from Cardenas. 

(Continued on page 10) 


Voices against Republicans 


Philadelphia (July 31)— A march and rally for 
Economic Human Rights by thousands of people took 
place today in Philadelphia, site of the Republican 
National Convention, July 30-Aug. 4. They were orga- 
nized by the Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
(www.kwro.org) which had also set up a tent city for 
educational activities and lodging for demonstrators 
from all over the U.S. 

The main purpose of the march was to deliver a let- 
ter to the convention and expose the fact that the poor 
are consciously being made to disappear by both major 
parties. Poor people are being abandoned and denied 
their rights in the rich U.S. 

Children and homeless people led the march in spite 
of the threat of arrests because there was no permit for 
the march. In fact, the city had tried to scare people 
from coming by announcing a few days earlier that 
there would be arrests, and that participants with 
childen would have their children taken away and 
placed with city agencies. 

After some negotiations, the police allowed us to 
march, but only if we walked single file. Yet they closed 
the half of Broad Street going in our direction. This 
stretched the march out many blocks. 

The mood was lively and relaxed, with street the- 
ater, large puppets and homemade signs. The main dis- 
turbance came from the large police presence lining 
the route on foot, in cars on the side street, on horse- 
back and about 20 buses and vans following the march 
to let us know that they were willing to make mass 
arrests if we failed to disperse or broke any laws. 

A Black woman activist from the Kensington Union 
told us, “I had been a migrant farm worker with a third 
grade education. I went to do factory work for Owens 
Illinois Glass and Bottle Company. I worked there for 
20 years and supported my two children without a 
vacation because I couldn’t afford to take one. The com- 
pany closed, I had a heart attack and couldn’t work. 

“But I made a mistake on the paperwork for social 
security, and I fell through the cracks. I didn’t get it, 
and the case is under appeal. I’m poor, and I know 
what it’s like to eat out of a garbage can. I have no con- 
fidence in the government.” 

She continued, “I’m here to let other poor people 
know you are not alone! You can transcend it! That’s 
why I live on the edge, to tell my story and stay fresh 
and alive!” 


One of the organizers of the United 2000 coalition 
told us that he was disappointed that more outreach to 
labor unions, the gay, and Black communities hadn’t 
taken place so they were notably absent. 

A street theater group dressed in gowns and tuxedos 
had a banner that read “Billionaires for Bush and 
Gore.” One young woman artist told us that she 
thought Marx was right about the increasing concen- 
tration and centralization of capital— that lay behind 
her message about the rich getting richer and the poor 
getting poorer. Signs at the demonstration decried our 
“one party system with two right wings,” and the 
prevalence of poverty. — N.Y. N&L Committee 

• 

Philadelphia (Aug. 4) —Thousands of activists, 
predominantly young people, converged on Philadel- 
phia this week to challenge the undemocracy of both 
the Republicans and the Democrats. The city deployed 
an overwhelming force of city, county, and state police, 
occupying every block of the downtown area. 

A broad coalition of grassroots organizations named 
Unity 2000 led a legal mass march and rally through 
the streets of Philadelphia on Sunday, July 30. 
Marchers of all ages and races included those from the 
U.S. labor movement, the anti-globalization movement 
demanding an end to third world sweatshops, the anti- 
war, women’s rights, and environmental movements, 
along with a bold and vocal group calling for an end to 
racism, police brutality, and to free Mumia Abu-Jamal 
from Death Row. 

On Tuesday, thousands of activists joined forces 
against the criminal injustice system, demanding an 
end to the death penalty and the prison industrial com- 
plex. In spite of the overwhelming police state situa- 
tion here, at least a thousand mostly youth activists, 
including many teenagers successfully disrupted the 


(Continued on page H) 
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Are we close to losing Roe v. Wade ? 



New York— At a rally in front of Manhattan feder- 
al court July 6, feminists protested recent threats to 
women’s right to control our bodies. The women and 
men at the rally demanded that abortion remain legal, 
become accessible, and that non-surgical methods of 
abortion be made available. 

Sponsored by the National Organization for Women, 
the protest came a week after the U.S. Supreme Court, 
by one vote, struck down a 1997 Nebraska law aimed 
at outlawing third trimester abortions. The 5-4 deci- 
sion shows how close we are to losing the right to abor- 
tion altogether. The infamous Justice Clarence 
Thomas wrote the dissenting 
opinion, arguing that the 
states should not be required 
to permit abortion at all. If 
one of the majority judges 
changes his or her position, or 
a new anti-choice judge comes 
on the court, the next decision 
could completely reverse Roe 
v. Wade, the 1972 case that 
legalized abortion. 

The abortion case decided 
June 28, Stenberg v. Carhart, cannot be seen as even a 
temporary affirmation of free choice, because the court 
has upheld many other state laws imposing obstacles 
to abortion over the years. Anti-choice forces have 
admitted that piecemeal laws to restrict reproductive 
rights are part of their overall strategy to outlaw all 
abortion. Moreover, Stenberg’s grounds for invalidat- 
ing the Nebraska law are narrow and specific. The 
court cited the law’s imprecision— it could be used to 
prosecute doctors for performing some first and second 
trimester abortions as well as third— and its failure to 
provide exceptions in instances where the woman’s 
health is in danger. 

In other words, the Supreme Court has made 
women’s right to control our bodies so precarious that 
the government may almost always restrict it, unless a 
woman can prove the pregnancy endangers her health. 

Gender challenge at 
'Girls Convention’ 

Louisville, Ky. —The annual Southern Girls Con- 
vention was held July 7-9 in Louisville, Ky. The sched- 
ule of workshops ranged from “Ethical Sluthood” to 
“Punk Parenting” to “Sexercises.” 

I attended a workshop about Marxism and the 
Women’s Movement, geared towards discussing the 
role Marx’s theories played in feminism, and how fem- 
inism pertained to the class struggle. The presenter, 
Terry Moon, maintained that feminism and class 
struggle cannot be understood without each other. I 
found this important because of the work I do against 
sweatshop labor, where many people “forget” that a 
vast majority of sweatshop workers are women. 

I then attended the Men and Sexism workshop, for 
men only. Being a transgendered boy (bom female, 
now male-identified) I was concerned that I would not 
be accepted, but there was not even a question or com- 
ment. 

Saturday there was a caucus called “Sexism in the 
Movement.” When we arrived, we were told that men 
were to travel to a separate room to discuss the issues. 
Then we would all meet together and have large group 
discussion. This posed a problem for all of us who do 
not identify as strictly “male” or “female.” 

When the groups separated, I met the eyes of the 
people who had raised their voices in concern. We felt 
that at a feminist conference, there should be a space 
for those that do not identify as only male or female, or 
better yet, they should not divide the genders at all. 

We began our own caucus. We called it “Genderism 
in the Movement” to address the trans-phobia and 
hatred/fear of people that do not fit into the male or 
female gender category within the women’s move- 
ment. We had 30 participants at a conference of about 
125. Our caucus was not only transgendered folk; we 
all were fed up with the perpetration of an oppressive 
gender system that fuels, not only fear and hatred of 
the “opposite” sex, but also propels many to self- 
hatred. Eating disorders, ageism, racism, fear/hatred 
of the disabled, and many other oppressions stem from 
the fascism of “what does a woman/man look like?” We 
get our images from the media whose sole concern is to 
make profits. 

When we met back together, each group read the 
notes from their discussions. We were given a lot of 
support. Many agreed that the separation of the 
groups was a mistake, but some women stood fast to 
their belief that women are safer when men are not 
present. Unfortunately, I sometimes believe this is 
true, because sexism is so ingrained in all of our 
minds, actions, and social codes. But I believe the 
answer to erasing sexism within the movement is to 
let us work in solidarity, not to divide us further. 

—Simon F., Gender Activist 



A New York City councilwoman said at the rally, “The 
recent attacks in Central Park on 59 women are not so 
surprising, when the courts and Congress are saying 
...that other people can control women’s bodies.” 

The Nebraska law was aimed at the “partial birth” 
method, an hysterical name repeated endlessly by the 
anti-choice movement. Its correct name is D&X (dila- 
tion and extraction), and it is the only type of abortion 
that can be performed late in pregnancy. Only a tiny 
number are performed each year. Under the invalidat- 
ed law, doctors could be jailed for 20 years for per- 
forming “partial birth abortion,” which could have 

been interpreted to prose- 
cute doctors for another 
method of abortion that is 
commonly performed in 
the second trimester, D&E 
(dilation and evacuation). 

Erica Pelletrau, political 
director of National Abor- 
^ tion Rights Action 
§ League/N.Y., pointed out 
^ that the legal right to 
abortion is meaningless 
without access. “Ninety-two percent of rural counties 
have no identifiable abortion provider,” she said. 

She continued, “Currently, 32 states have parental 
consent laws. Thirty-one states prohibit Medicaid 
funding of abortion for poor women, except in cases of 
life endangerment, reported rape, or incest. In most 
states, Medicaid has eliminated birth control cover- 
age.” Another speaker revealed that New York City 
often assigns welfare recipients to HMOs that do not 
permit abortions. 

Another focus of the rally was the federal govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow the “abortion pill” mifepristone 
(KU-486) to come on the market. Even with a pro- 
choice president in the White House, the FDA has held 
up the sale of the drug for four years since declaring it 
safe and effective. The continuing blockage is obvious- 
ly due to right-wing pressures. Now the FDA proposes 
to allow sale of RU-486 only under greater restrictions 
than surgical abortions— when the drug was supposed 
to allow any doctor to administer it. 

The pill has been available in France since 1988, 
when its creator, Etienne Beaulieu, declared it to be 
“the moral property of women.” In the early 1990s, the 
Feminist Majority gathered 700,000 petitions from 
U.S. women demanding the drug be made available, 
but the Bush administration stopped it, just as George 
W. vows to do. 

On the 30th anniversary of New York’s 50,000- 
strong women’s rights demonstration, we are fighting 
just to keep the rights we thought we had won. This 
should teach us a lot about the need for a thoroughgo- 
ing revolution, rather than relying on laws or courts. 

—Anne Jaclard 


Women on the Row: Revelations from Both Sides of the 
Bars, by Kathleen O’Shea, (Ithaca, N.Y.: Firebrand 
Books, 2000). 

Last year Kathleen O’Shea published Women and 
the Death Penalty in the United States, 1900-1998, for 
which she contacted every woman on death row in the 
U.S. As she says in the Preface to Women on the Row, 
“by the time Women and the Death Penalty was pub- 
lished, the women I wrote about were people to me.” 

In her new book, O’Shea juxtaposes the story of her 
life with paragraphs from her correspondence with 
women oin death row. In many instances, the juxtapo- 
sition shows how very different their lives were. In 
most, the author is trying to show the similarities. 
What underlies the comparisons is a sense that with- 
in the wide diversity of experiences, there is a common 
humanity. She answers the question “how did you get 
this involved?” by saying “It’s because I saw my face 
on a woman on death row.” 

Women on the Row re-affirmed my reasons for 
working with women prisoners. Women in prison 
experience such depth of inhumanity that they are 
forced to answer the question of what makes us 
human, a question for everyone who wants to create a 
human society beyond capitalism. The concrete work 
calls forth the most profound theoretical challenge. In 
answer to some feminist theorists who abhor any uni- 
versals, this book proclaims that diversity can make 
sense only in the context of what connects it. 

— Urszula Wislanka 



by Mary Jo Grey 

Some 20 years after the overthrow of the dictator 
Anastasio Somoza, women in Nicaragua are still fight- 
ing for their lives. Women’s organizations, including 
the Nicaraguan Network of Women against Violence, 
are battling the Catholic and Evangelical Protestant 
churches to preserve a clause in the government’s pro- 
posed Penal Code which would allow therapeutic abor- 
tions to protect the life of the mother. While the leader 
of the so-called “Yes to Life” Foundation characterized 
therapeutic abortion as “no longer medically relevant,” 
women’s groups condemned the loss of life due to 
botched illegal abortions, especially among poor 

women and young girls. 

* * * 

More than 1,000 mainly women workers occupied 
the Thai Kriang Durable Textile plant in Thailand at 
the end of May after management refused to continue 
collective bargaining negotiations. The workers, most 
of whom have worked there for more than 15 years, 
are seeking wage increases, improved working condi- 
tions and welfare benefits. At least three different 
times in June, hundreds of hired thugs attempted to 
attack the women and 26 workers were injured. 


Historic women's march thirty years later 


by Terry Moon 

It may have been a coincidence that the Southern 
Girls Convention (SGC) in Louisville took place just a 
few weeks before the 30th anniversary of the Aug. 26, 
1970, historic march of 50,000 women down New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. I don’t think anyone there even 
knew about that march. Yet, it was not only the largest 
women’s march in U.S. history up to 1970; it marked, 
as one participant told me, “the moment when you 
could see that women’s liberation 
had moved from an idea to a move- 
ment.” 

That march, called in celebration 
of the 50th anniversary of women’s suffrage, was stun- 
ning in its militancy and power. Right before it the 
National Organization for Women founder, Betty 
Friedan, ordered her members to start relating to the 
Women’s Liberation Movement if they wanted to 
remain relevant. She was right because what those 
largely white middle-class women encountered were 
women in the anti- Vietnam War movement, Puerto 
Rican women from the Young Lords, and Black women 
activists demanding, not equality, not a piece of the 
rotten American pie, but FREE ABORTION ON 
DEMAND, NO FORCED STERILIZATION! 
WOMEN’S LIBERATION! and FREEDOM NOW! 

That’s why it was disturbing to discover at the SGC 
in a workshop on “Envisioning a Tidal Wave: 2nd and 
3rd Wavers Looking Toward the Future” how little 
today’s feminists know of our history. They viewed the 
WLM as if it was all middle-class white women who 
only cared about working outside the home and were 
opposed to marriage. There was not a whiff of the 
multi-dimensional or revolutionary character of the 
movement. 

Furthermore, there is a difficulty in breaking the 
feminist movement into “2nd” and “3rd” waves. It is 
not only that many of us are still in the struggle along- 
side our younger sisters; it is that all our self-limita- 
tions, all the contradictions of that movement, are also 
marching in step with the younger generation. What 


Woman as Reason 


both generations of feminists need to confront is the 
necessity to have a total view. 

The concerns of the young women at the SGC do 
reveal that they, too, are reaching for a deeper concept 
of freedom. They are concerned that the movement not 
be all white and middle-class; that sexism in the move- 
ment be confronted; that labor organizing not be in a 
separate compartment from what else they are doing. 
And the demonstrations in Seattle and D.C. against 
globalization have broadened their 
concept of what they wanted and 
what they could accomplish. I 
think what some were reaching for 
was to have a total view. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism, believed that the Women’s Liberation 
Movement’s “most serious error”— the one that caused 
us to reject such a total view— was that we helped 
“reduce Marx to a single discipline, be that as econo- 
mist, philosopher, anthropologist, or political strate- 
gist.”’ We did this not only because we thought that 
Marx was simply not relevant— supposedly a theorist 
who only cared about workers. It was also that we 
wanted to be originals. We were going to come up with 
something new, unique to women’s liberation. It was 
that attitude— an attitude that is also in the young 
feminist movement— that caused many to reject out of 
hand, without ever reading it for ourselves, Marx’s 
total philosophy of revolution. 

Older women’s liberationists need to take responsi- 
bility for our history. Not only the highpoints, like that 
1970 march, but also the history that has us fighting 
25 years of retrogression. Young feminists need to 
know how limiting the idea of being “an original” is, if 
it means rejecting out of hand the thoughts of those 
who have tried to transform our world before. The re- 
creation of Marxism for our age can surely be the kind 
of challenge that young women would want to take on, 
especially if it is clear that the failure of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement to do so has led to some of the 
impasses we face today. 
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Mass California 

Oakland, Cal. —Health care workers staged a 24- 
hour mass strike in the San Francisco Bay Area, the 
most widespread health care strike in U.S. history. The 
one-day strike on July 6 at ten hospitals was initiated 
by over 4,000 members of Local 250 SEIU and includ- 
ed vocational nurses, nursing assistants, technicians, 
housekeepers and food service and laundry workers. 
They were joined by thousands of registered nurses of 
the California Nurses Association (CNA). 

The strike took place while another strike by 1,700 
nurses was still in effect against Stanford University 
Hospital. A concern in all these workers’ actions is 
staffing levels that are inadequate to provide quality 
health care. Workers have been pushed to the limit 
over a decade of health care restructuring, where 
health care resources have been swallowed up by 
predatory investment interests. 

The mass strike at ten different hospitals included 
Catholic Healthcare West and Sutter Health, the cor- 
porate giant that recently acquired Summit and 
merged it with Alta Bates. The purpose of the new con- 
solidated virtual corporations is to increase profits by 
sucking even more resources out of front-line health 
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(Continued from page 1) 

Miss., was found by his father hanging from a noose in 
a pecan tree in front of his home. Even before an autop- 
sy was performed, the authorities ruled it a suicide. 

Everyone in the community who knew Raynard said 
he was a well-liked young man who was talented, 
smart, and loved people regardless of the color of their 
skin. It was a known fact that he had dated white girls 
whose relatives did not approve of those relationships. 
One of the relatives is the Marion County sheriff. No 
one I know believes it was suicide. 

It’s a tragedy felt across the state, and it is what 
workers are talking about in catfish plants where we 
struggle with racism everyday. One worker at Delta 
Pride Catfish told me how angiy she was, thinking 
about how we have been beaten and hung for even 
thinking about crossing interracial boundaries in rela- 
ticmships. She said that it all reminded her of the 
Emmett Till murder, even though that happened more 
than 40 years ago. It meant a lot to workers to see 
Emmett TilPs mother, Mamie Till Mobley, come down 
to Kokomo from Chicago and march with Jesse Jack- 
son. 

Another worker, from Leland in the center of the 
Mississippi Delta, told about a case that has not been 
on national TV. It’s the story of Dyrahyl Buchanan, 
who was pulled over on Jan. 4 by a white state trooper 
on a rural road in the Delta. The trooper said that 
Buchanan appeared to be driving drunk. And he 
claimed that several minutes after pulling him over, 
Buchanan fled into the woods, leaving his wallet and 
everything in the car. He has never been seen again by 
anyone. 

Could it be just a coincidence that the white trooper 
has a Black wife who had been Buchanan’s girlfriend? 
Workers I talked to who knew him are convinced that 
this is the real motive. People say that Moore is known 
as a racist bully. There is a $7,300 reward for informa- 
tion, but no trace of Dyrahyl Buchanan has been 
found. 

In Holly Springs, Miss., George Hunsucker, a white 
man, was just allowed to plead guilty to a reduced 
charge of aggravated assault for the June 1999 kid- 
naping and near-murder of a Black handyman, Willie 
Roy Foster. Hunsucker accused Foster of taking his 
chainsaw, and dragged Foster behind his vehicle for 
over a mile. Foster suffered irreversible brain damage 
and is now in a nursing home. 

The white judge, Henry Lackey, released Hunsucker 
to go home until he was sentenced. The NAACP object- 
ed and said that Judge Lackey is always more lenient 
with white defendants. He gives Blacks six years for 
the same crime that whites get six months for. 

This is the face of racism in Mississippi today. Why 
does it seem like it has become so open and vicious 
again? We are attacked by the system every day, 
whether it’s police, welfare, or at our slave wage jobs. 
In the 1980s and 1990s many Black workers organized 
themselves in Mississippi. We fought for unions, we 
rose up and demanded to make a change. I believe that 
the people in power were frightened by the movement. 

They waited until things cooled down a little, and 
then they brought out racism full and strong. One way 
we see it in the catfish plants is when they have 
brought in hundreds of workers straight from Mexico, 
put them in houses on company property, and set them 
up to compete against Black workers. The owners act 
like they favor the Mexican worker over the Black 
worker, because they can oppress the Mexicans even 
more. They want to use this kind of racism to break the 
union. 

Many workers feel like the murders of Black men' 
are part of this same vicious racism. They are telling 
Black men and women in Mississippi: you will never 
get freedom. But I know that change comes from a soci- 
ety that wants to change. Mississippi has been the cen- 
ter of racism for over a hundred years. If we don’t take 
every step to change it, Mississippi’s racism will con- 
tinue to be the measure of America. It will swallow up 
humanity and justice. 
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hospital strike 

care, especially out of the workers. As one Eden Med- 
ical Center surgical technician put it: “We’re constant- 
ly doing the work of two and three people.” 

One management spokesman had the gall to accuse 
workers fighting unsafe staffing levels of demanding 
“lifetime job security.” Aside from the fact that there is 
nothing wrong with demanding job security, we know 
that inadequate staffing profoundly diminishes the 
well-being of the patient as well as the health worker. 

What has fired the imagination of those of us in 
front-line health care is the realization through 
strikes like this that we do have the power to bring 
quality back into patient care. We know concretely 
that it is the ideology of value production, that treats 
both patients and workers as objects, which is wreak- 
ing havoc on the whole health care industry in this . 
country. 

Health care’s increasing status as a commodity uni- 
fies health care workers against speed-up and toward 
the general notion of regaining control of one’s own 
work activity on the shop floor. As health care capital 
becomes more and more centralized in the hands of 
fewer corporate giants, it is becoming more evident in 
strikes like these that the worker, at the center of this 
vortex, holds the key to whether there will be a new 
direction in health care. 

The July 6 strike, and the two-day strike at eight 
hospitals Aug. 2-3, follow CNA’s wave of short strikes 
in 1997-98 which ended in a landmark contract with 
Kaiser providing nurses a say in staffing levels and 
the quality of care. Crucial to that victory was CNA’s 
steadfast refusal to participate in the top down 
“strategic partnership” with management initiated by 
the AFL-CIO. 

Will the unfolding workers’ movement in health 
care realize workers’ aspirations to control their own 
work? Will this movement be met with a concept of 
workers’ own activity as the determinant for the 
future through their full and free development? 

—Kaiser rank-and-filer 

Court backs papers 

Detroit— A demonstration of hundreds of Detroit 
newspaper strikers and their supporters on July 13 
marked the fifth anniversary of the long and bitter 
labor dispute between the Detroit News and Free Press 
and their six unions. 

It also marked an anti-union, anti-working people 
decision by a three judge panel on the 12th Circuit 
Court in Washington, D.C., overturning two unani- 
mous decisions by the National Labor Relations Board 
that had declared the strike an unfair labor practices 
strike. The judges, all Reagan appointees, overlooked 
the evidence and expert opinion of the NLRB and voted 
unanimously in favor of the company. Money and 
power rule! 

Their decision was a crushing blow to the union 
after our long struggle in Detroit. It relieved the com- 
pany of all back pay and benefit obligations to the 
strikers, reported to be nearly $100 million. 

The six unions, two of which have settled for drasti- 
cally altered and inferior contracts, plan to appeal to 
the full court in D.C. The three right-wing jurors who 
ruled against the workers also sit on the full panel, 
which will make it difficult for the unions to get a fair 
hearing. One of the judges was on the panel that grant- 
ed Gannett and Knight-Ridder the Joint Operating 
Agreement in 1989 that allowed the News and Free 
Press to combine operations, thus effectively limiting 
competition in Detroit. 

This decision shows us, in dramatic form, that union 
and working people in general, in most cases, can’t rely 
on the court system to win their fair share of the 
wealth they create. We are fighting very large and 
powerful adversaries who feel no loyalty to their 
employees. Their only concern is to increase profits to 
keep their top executives making gluttonous salaries. 

I think we have the power to stop this. We all have 
to come together, put aside our differences and realize 
that we are all in the fight together. This strike could 
have been won in Detroit if production had been 
stopped, if all working people had stopped buying the 
papers and if we had elected a government that truly 
represented working and poor people. All of us have to 
realize that truly, “An injury to one is an injury to all.” 

The company talks about wanting contracts but 
refuses to negotiate. The papers have lost 40% or more 
circulation and are putting out an inferior product. 
There is a possibility of one paper closing. These own- 
ers are willing to destroy the lives of employees and 
their families, as well as their own product, to satisfy 
their lust for power and profits. 

Stopping these anti-labor company practices will not 
happen unless we all band together and stop it. We, 
the people, have the power to do it. We need to get busy 
before more of our hard fought gains are stolen. 


— Armand Nevers 
Detroit Typographical Union #18 retiree 
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Ovemite exposed 

Memphis, Term.— There was an article in The 
New York Times about Ovemite last month that 
helped strikers’ morale a lot. One of the guys who has 
been crossing picket lines to drive for Ovemite came 
forward and told how the company was paying him to 
tear up their own vehicles and lie about it to get two 
strikers fired. 

He told the National Labor Relations Board how 
they gave him $10,000 initially, then $12,500 more. 
Now Ovemite claims they loaned it to him because 
he’s in bad shape— $22,500 and he’s only been working 
for the company for three years. He’s got no special tal- 
ents, or anything more than the rest of us. We’ve had 
people who’ve had to resign in order to get their 401(k) 
money. 

I think there may even be a follow-up story because 
we heard they put the last $12,500 in his sister’s 
account. That makes it even more suspicious — loan- 
ing a person money and putting it in his sister’s 
account! 

In Memphis, Ovemite closed all the entrances on 
Brooks Road where there was a lot of traffic and peo- 
ple could see our picket line. Now the trucks go in and 
out on a little side street. The union has had to move 
our tent twice. 

But we’re fighting back. We’ve been in Detroit work- 
ing with the UAW trying to get Ovemite kicked out of 
some of those automobile plants. We got a pretty good 
reception there. We’ve got Ovemite completely elimi- 
nated in Canada, now we’re working on Detroit, and 
there will be demonstrations in Chicago too. 

There’s a lot going on in Memphis and across the 
nation. It’s a long hard fight and all kinds of things are 
developing. 

—Black Ovemite worker 


Laundry workers stop 
Five Star sham union 



Five Star laundry workers and their supporters rally 
in Chicago on July 27. 


Chicago— When the management of Five Star 
Laundry in Chicago learned that their largely Latino 
immigrant workforce was ready to have UNITE 
(Union of Needletrades, Industrial, and Textile 
Employees) turn in cards demonstrating their desire to 
have a union election, they began calling the workers 
into the office two by two. They told them that they 
were no longer employees of Five Star, but had become 
employees of United Temporary Services. 

They were also told to sign cards saying that they 
were members of Local 707 of the Manufacturing 
Workers Union. Local 707 is well known in Chicago for 
making “sweetheart deals” with employers, milking 
the workers for dues money while maintaining them at 
extremely low wage scales with no benefits. Most peo- 
ple consider them to be a “business” run by organized 
crime. 

But management did not expect that the workers by 
and large would simply walk out of these meetings 
without signing onto United Temps or onto Local 707. 
Instead, they chose to strike and UNITE chose to call 
on the community to rally behind the workers in vari- 
ous ways. There was a rally attended by a number of 
unions, representatives of community organizations 
and coalitions like Jobs with Justice who told the work- 
ers that the underhanded tactics of management were 
not going to stand. 

Since the laundry had the major hotels in Chicago as 
its major clients, the union with its supporters picket- 
ed and rallied in front of those establishments on 
July 4 to celebrate the American revolution with the 
tourists who populate the hotels. The workers in these 
actions were animated and noisy. The tourists were 
sympathetic. The hotels threatened legal action, but 
more than likely put pressure on Five Star to settle 
with the real union and relieve them of this headache. 

The levels of corruption of this story go into social 
functions of Chicago’s elite and are amusing in them- 
selves, but the essence of the story involves the 
demand of immigrant workers for respect and dignity 
on the job here in the United States. Management 
thought it could intimidate them, but it could not. 
Through its own intransigence, the Five Star manage- 
ment lost the battle to maintain dictatorial control over 
the workers. Now it not only has to deal with the union 
contract, but has to follow through with its newly 
signed contract with United Temps. Bourgeois pride 
has its costs. _ . ' 

—Dennis Dixon 
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Marx’s unchaining of fhe dialectic 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

As part of our ongoing effort to spur new discus- 
sion on the relation of philosophy and organiza- 
tion, we republish excerpts of a speech given by 
Dunayevskaya on Jan. 1. 1983 to the National Edi- 
torial Board of News & Letters. The introduction 
and first part of the presentation appear here. 
Unless otherwise indicated, footnotes are by the 
author. The original can be found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection , 7639. 

Introduction: 

Where and How to Begin Anew? 

The reason that we begin, not objectively as usual, 
but subjectively, is that the “here and now” demands a 
deeper probing into the creative mind of Marx. 

The warp and woof of the Marxian dialectic, the 
unchained Hegelian dialectic, the dialectic of the revo- 
lutionary transformation is, after all, true objectively 
and subjectively. Yet Part III of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion begins the probing of Marx before he fidly broke 
with bourgeois society, when he worked on his doctoral 
thesis “On the Difference between Democritus and Epi- 
curus.” Thus began his very first critique of Hegel, in 
1841, as it appeared in the Notes that were known only 
to himself. What did appear in the doctoral thesis itself 
was what pervaded those Notes, i.e., the question: How 
to begin anew? 

The reason that question reappears here is not to 
emphasize how it antedated Marx’s discovery of a whole 
new continent of thought and revolution, but rather 
because it reappeared in its true profundity in Marx’s 
own greatest work, Capital (I’m referring to the defini- 
tive French edition, 1875) as well as in the veiy last 
decade of his life, in what we now call Marx’s “new 
moments” of discovery. 

Let me rephrase this. The crucial truth is that the 
question: How to begin anew? informed the whole of his 
dialectic methodology— even after his discovery of a 
whole new continent of thought, even after the publica- 
tion of the first edition of Capital as well as the 1875 
edition, after the Paris Commune, when he took issue 
with Mikhailovsky who had written what turned out to 
be what all post-Marx Marxists likewise accepted as 
the climax of the work, that is, the “Historical Tendency 
of Capitalist Accumulation” as a universal. Marx, on 
the other hand, held that that summation of Western 
capitalist development was just that— the particular 
development of capitalism— which need not be the uni- 
versal path of human development. Here we have the 
unique way Marx practiced summation as a new begin- 
ning. 

The concept of totality as new beginning was true also 
on the organizational question: How to begin a new 
organization when it is to express a whole philosophy of 
revolution. Marx answered that question in his letter to 
Bracke, in which he enclosed what he modestly called 
“Marginal Notes” to the “Program of the German Work- 
ers’ Party.” That was the letter in which he noted also 
that finally the French edition [of Capital ] was out and 
he was sending it to Bracke. The fact that no post-Marx 
Marxists saw that inseparable relationship of organiza- 
tion to philosophy of revolution is the more remarkable 
when you consider that Marx’s closest collaborator, 
Frederick Engels, was not only still alive but worked 
with Marx very closely in sending letters to the various 
so-called Marxist leaders as Marx tried to stop the uni- 
fication of the Eisenachists and Lassalleans on the basis 
of the Gotha program. Beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt, the Critique of the Gotha Program formulated a 
totally different basis for the establishment of a Marxist 
“Party.” 

It becomes necessary once again to emphasize that 
year, 1875, as not only the year in which both the 
French edition of Capital was completed and the Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Program was written. That year also 
predates by two years the letter Marx wrote on 
Mikhailovsky (but never sent), criticizing his concept of 
the “historical tendency” as a universal, insisting that it 
was the summation of capitalist development in West- 
ern Europe and that “the Russians” could “find a path of 
development for their country different from that which 
Western Europe pursued and still pursues”— and that, 
in fact, if Russia didn’t find that different path “she will 
lose the finest chance ever offered by history to a people 
and undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of the capitalist 
regime.” 

Think again about the question of how faithful Engels 
was to the Gotha Program critique, not only in the let- 
ters written when Marx was alive, but in the fact that 
he kept at the German Social-Democrats for a full 15 
years after the Party did not publish that criticism, and 
only in 1891 did get it published. 

The tragic truth is that it didn’t make any difference 
when they did publish it. It didn’t become ground for the 
new openly Social-Democratic organization. Nor was 
any parallel drawn by anyone, including Frederick 
Engels, between organization and Marx’s whole philos- 
ophy, though clearly, definitively, this was what Marx’s 
Critique aimed at. And just as clearly, [Marx’s] covering 
letter warned against the unification because there 
was to be “no bargaining about principles.” Quite the 


contrary, he “and Engels would make clear” that they 
had ‘toothing in common with it” (the Gotha Program). 

In a word, it wasn’t only the Eisenachists and Lassal- 
leans who knew how to misuse the fact that Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels didn’t make public their break 
with the Gotha Program and the German Workers’ 
Party. The truth is that the German Social-Democrats, 
who did consider themselves “orthodox” under its lead- 
ing “Marxist” theoretician, Karl Kautsky, did the very 
same thing later. This time the reason rested in the 
claim that, since they adhered to Marx’s “theories,” 
their Party was the organization of vanguard socialism. 
They succeeded in so twisting the very concept of van- 
guardism that they made “the Party” read “the van- 
guard Party.” That was not Marx’s concept, as we shall 
see in a moment as we turn to the third new moment in 
Marx on organization. It is high time for Marxist- 
Humanists to concretize “Where . and how to begin 
anew” for our age by looking at those “new moments” in 
Marx as the trail to the 1980s. 

The Four New Moments in Marx 

The first new moment that was not grasped by the 
first post-Marx Marxist generation was due not merely 
to the fact that Engels had omitted the paragraph from 
the French edition of Capital, which had been defini- 
tively edited by Marx, when 
Engels transferred Marx’s addi- 
tions to the German. 1 Marx’s 
point in that omitted paragraph 
on further industrialization (as it 
covered the whole nation) and, 
with it, the predomination of for- 
eign over internal trade, was 
that although the world market 
annexed “vast lands in the New 
World, in Asia, in Australia,” that 
wouldn’t abate the general crisis 
of capitalism. On the contrary. 

The new development in capital- 
ism meant that the ten-year 
cycle he had originally cited as 
the crisis that regularly follows 
capitalism’s growth would occur 
more often. 

What wasn’t grasped by a less 
creative mind than Marx’s was 
that, far from the climactic “Historical Tendency of Cap- 
italist Accumulation” signifying universality for all 
technological development, it characterized only West- 
ern Europe while “the Russians” could choose a differ- 
ent path. Post-Marx Marxists failed to grasp this 
because they separated economic laws from the dialec- 
tics of revolution. For Marx, on the other hand, it was 
just this concept of revolution which changed every- 
thing, including economic laws. He rejected the fact 
of Western capitalist development as a universal for all, 
delved into the latest anthropological studies, and then 
wrote to Vera Zasulich stressing the possibility for revo- 
lution to erupt in a technologically backward country 
like Russia “ahead of the West.” In this letter to 
Zasulich he had made direct reference to the “American” 
(he was referring to [Henry Lewis] Morgan’s Ancient 
Society) whose studies of pre-capitalist societies, Marx 
thought, further proved that the peasant commune form 
of development could lead Russia, if the historic condi- 
tions were ripe and it was working with West Europe, 
as well, to initiate revolution. 

lb make sure that none misunderstood his concept of 
revolution and the prediction of revolution in the “East” 
ahead of the “West,” he (this time with Engels) had writ- 
ten a new Introduction to the Russian edition of nothing 
less important than his Communist Manifesto. There he 
publicly spelled out that prediction. That was 1882! 

This was not the only new moment Marx discovered 
which post-Marx Marxists didn’t grasp. The second new 
moment again related to theory. This time it was a new 
interpretation of the dialectic itself in two crucial areas 
in the transformation of reality. Everyone knows the 
1850 Address [to the Communist League], which ended 
with the call for “revolution in permanence,” though 
hardly anyone has related it to Marx’s continuing con- 
cretization of the dialectic of negativity, as the dialectics 
of revolution. None seem to have even begun to grapple 
with what it meant for Marx, as he was already com- 
pleting economic analysis of capitalism (and pre-capi- 
talist societies) in the Grundrisse in 1857, to have so 
fully integrated the dialectic and the economics as to 
articulate that the socialism that would follow the bour- 
geois form of production signified “the absolute move- 
ment of becoming.” 2 What an Hegelian expression to 
use to describe that full development of all the talents of 
the individual that would mark the new socialist soci- 
ety! 

That the question of individual self-development and 

1. This refers to the paragraph, added to chapter 25 of the 
French edition of Capital, in which Marx refers to how “the 
world market had successively annexed extensive areas of the 
New World, Asia and Australia...” Left out of the fourth Ger- 
man edition by Engels, it appears as a footnote to p. 786 of the 
Ben Fowkes translation of Capital, Vol. I, p. 78.— Ed. 

2. Marx was rereading Hegel’s Logic as he worked on the Grun- 
drisse and wrote to Engels [on January 16, 1858], that this 
chance rereading was a great help to him in creating a new 
form for presenting his economic studies. That “new form” of 
integrating dialectics and economics furtherfmore] led Marx to 
reworking the first draft, Grundrisse, into the final form, Cap- 
ital. 


social, revolutionary, historical development would thus 
become one manifests itself in the Grundrisse. It is no 
accident that it was there where Marx stopped speaking 
of only three universal forms of human development— 
slave, feudal and capitalist— and included a fourth uni- 
versal form: the “Asiatic mode of production.” That post- 
Marx Marxists failed to have that as ground for working 
out the reality of their age and thus anticipate what we 
now call a whole new Third World is exactly what this 
age is still suffering from. 

The third new moment— that on organization— was 
not only not grasped, but actually rejected. Post-Marx 
Marxists were always “proving” that, because Marx had 
not worked out a “theory” of organization, while Las- 
salle knew how to build a mass party, he left them no 
model to practice. The First International, they said, 
had included so many contradictory tendencies that 
Karl Marx was forced to “consign it to die in the U.S.” 
Indeed, all of them were quick to twist the whole con- 
cept of “vanguardism” as if it meant, simply and only, 
“the party.” Neither “Leninists” nor opponents of 
Lenin have been willing to acknowledge that the 
ground for [Lenin’slWhat Is To be Done ? was, precise- 
ly, the ground of the German Social-Democracy. And 
that includes Rosa Luxemburg, despite all her great 
achievements on the actuality of spontaneity. While 
Lenin rejected any type of 
“half-way dialectic” on the 
National Question, he did not 
see that same type of “half-way 
dialectic” in himself on the 
question of the “vanguard 
party.” 

The whole truth is— and 
that is first and foremost— 
Marx never separated organi- 
zation forms from his total phi- 
losophy of revolution. Indeed, 
as was shown when we kept 
stressing the year, 1875, Marx 
had worked out his whole the- 
ory of human development in 
Capital and in the organiza- 
tional document, The Critique 
of the Gotha Program— 
because his principle, a philos- 
ophy of revolution, was the 
ground also of organization. In a word, it was not 
only the state which Marx held must be destroyed, total- 
ly uprooted. He showed that the proletarian organiza- 
tion likewise changed form. Thus, the First Internation- 
al, Marx said, “was no longer realizable in its first his- 
torical form” ( Critique of the Gotha Program). 

This, history shows, was not understood by the first 
post-Marx Marxists. It would take nothing short of the 
German Social-Democracy’s betrayal at the outbreak of 
World War I before Lenin totally broke with them, and 
first saw Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program as most 
relevant for his day. It was then also that he spelled out 
most concretely how revolutionaries could not just “take 
over” the bourgeois state machinery. That had to be 
smashed to smithereens. Lenin made that revolutionary 
message both more concrete and more comprehensive— 
a true concrete Universal— when he saw, as insepara- 
ble, Marx’s theory of revolution and his theory of human 
development, concluding, “The whole theory of Marx is 
an application of the theory of development.” Yet, as we 
know, Lenin still left the concept of the vanguard party 
in its old (though modified) form. 

A new historic age was needed to work out all the 
ramifications. Anew movement from practice as a form 
of theory had to emerge and be recognized before a new 
attitude could be worked out, and that meant, far from 
freeing the movement from theory of its responsibili- 
ties, the movement from practice was demanding that 
theory, too, undergo self-development so that it could 
concretize for a new age Marx’s revolutionary dialectical 
philosophy, which he had called a “new Humanism.” 

By the time, in 1956, that the Hungarian Revolution 
brought Marx’s philosophy onto the historic stage, we 
had developed that new Humanism in the U.S. By 1960, 
the Third World theorist Frantz Fanon had developed 
his liberation philosophy and called it “a new Human- 
ism.” By the 1970s Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks were 
finally transcribed so that Marx’s Marxism could be 
seen as a totality. It is this which Rosa Luxemburg, 
(Continued on page 11) 
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author of Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism 

This year, the 100th anniversary of Erich Fromm’s 
birth, we have witnessed a number of publications and 
symposia devoted to the life and work of this great psy- 
chologist and socialist humanist. Notable among the 
new publications is Fromm archivist Rainer Funk’s 
Erich Fromm. His Life and Ideas. An Illustrated Bio- 
graphy (Continuum Books, 2000, $29.95). Funk covers 
all aspects of Fromm’s development, from his early 
interest in Jewish theology to his discovery of Marx and 
Freud in crisis-ridden pre-Hitler Germany. 

Funk offers a new account of the disputes between 
Fromm and the other leading members of the Frank- 
furt School, especially Theodor Adorno, who opposed 
the type of critique Fromm was making of Freud’s bio- 
logism. When Fromm wrote in the late 1930s that 
“Freud has wrongly based psychology totally on natural 
factors” (p. 94), Adorno countered: “This time I did not 
like Fromm at all— he put me into the paradoxical situ- 
ation of defending Freud” (p. 97). While Funk is clear- 
ly partial to Fromm, one does not need to accept the for- 
mer’s entire argument to recognize that the frequent 
attempts by Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Herbert Mar- 
cuse, and many of their followers to portray Fromm as 
somehow more conservative has distorted the history of 
the Left. 

MARX AND FREUD 

None deny, however, that it was Fromm who first 
introduced the Frankfurt School to a form of Freudian 
Marxism that was at the root of all of their subsequent 
efforts to theorize the types of “authoritarian personali- 
ties” drawn most frequently from the lower middle 
classes and who— from Hitler’s recruits to Oklahoma 
City bomber Timothy McVeigh to the typical foreman in 
a capitalist factory— combine masochistic reverence 
and obedience to higher authority with sadistic urges to 
dominate those less powerful. (Recall that Sergeant 
McVeigh had been a model and compliant soldier in the 
eyes of his superiors, while those under his command, 
especially Blacks, reported that he was cruel and vin- 
dictive.) Fromm summed up these issues in Escape 
from Freedom (1941), a pioneering analysis of the 
appeal of fascism to those living under the uncertain- 
ties of capitalism. 

Few are aware that Fromm began his attempt to 
unite Marxian class analysis with psychoanalysis not in 
the study of fascism but in a critique of the criminal jus- 
tice system. Writing in Germany in 1930, he noted in 
one of his earliest published articles that the criminal 
justice system continues its harsh, punitive practices 
despite numerous studies by liberal reformers proving 
that prison and capital punishment are completely inef- 
fective in protecting society from crime. 

Pointing to “hidden functions” of the criminal justice 
system, From m wrote that whether in punishing or in 
showing mercy, “the state imposes itself as a father 
image on the unconscious of the masses,” working to 
bind them to the rulers, even against their own eco- 
nomic interests. A second hidden function of the system 
is to divert the anger of the masses over their own 
oppressive social conditions away from the rulers and 
onto the criminal. This allows the masses to express 
their pent-up anger “in a manner that is harmless for 
the state.” Fromm added: “Part of the function of war 
lies in the same direction.” (See Fromm, “The State as 
Educator,” in Erich Fromm and Critical Criminology, 
edited by Kevin Anderson and Richard Quinney, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 2000, p. 126.) One need not 
accept Fromm’s Freudian framework to recognize that 
he had put his finger on how the whole issue of crime 
has ideological dimensions that legitimate the capital- 
ist order. 

Most commentators regard Fromm’s early writings 
as more steeped in Marx than his later ones. This is 
another indication of the extent to which the pro- 
Adorno interpretation has become dominant on the 
Left. In fact, the opposite is true. Fromm’s most impor- 
tant contributions to Marxism came after World War II, 
when he championed a specifically Marxist humanist 
standpoint. As the radical psychologist Joel Kovel has 
noted, Fromm’s move away from orthodox Freudianism 
led to “the introduction of Marx’s humanism— the 
humanism of the 1844 Manuscripts— in place of 
Freudian instinct theory,” something that “distinguish- 
es him from the other psychoanalytic Marxists of the 
time.” (See Kovel’s introduction to The Erich Fromm 
Reader, New Jersey: Humanities Press, 1994.) 

THE UNPUBUSHED DISCUSSION OF TROTSKY 

One indication of Fromm’s renewed interest in Marx- 
ism during the 1950s is his decision to write a review of 
Trotsky’s Diary in Exile, published in 1958 by Harvard 
University Press. (Fromm’s review was never pub- 
lished, but it can be found in the Erich Fromm Archives 
in Tubingen, Germany.) In his review, Fro mm deplored 
the “general habit of considering Stalinism and pre- 
sent-day Communism as identical with, or at least a 
continuation of revolutionary Marxism,” especially the 
attempt to link “Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky” to 
“the vengeful killer Stalin, and to the opportunistic con- 
servative Khrushchev.” He added: 

“They were men with an uncompromising sense of 
truth penetrating to the very essence of reality, and 
nevei taken in by the deceptive surface; of an 
unquenchable courage and integrity; of deep concern 
and devotion to man and his future; unselfish and with 
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little vanity or lust for power.” 

Fromm concluded that “just as was the case with 
Marx..., the concern, understanding and sharing of a 
deeply loving man.. .shines through Trotsky’s diary.” 
Fromm strongly objected to one aspect of the publica- 
tion of Trotsky’s diary, however, a passage in the pub- 
licity copy from Harvard referring to Trotsky’s alleged 
“underlying fanaticism and selfishness.” I am aware of 
no similar defense of the life and work of the great rev- 
olutionaries Lenin and Trotsky in the writings of other 
members of the Frankfurt School. 

MARX'S HUMANISM 

With his book Marx’s Concept of Man (1961), Fromm 
probably did more than any other individual to intro- 
duce Marx’s now famous 1844 Essays to the American 
public. Marcuse had discussed 
them more profoundly in his 
Reason and Revolution (1941) 
and Raya Dunayevskaya had 
deepened the discussion in her 
Marxism and Freedom (1958), 
a volume that also included the 
first published English trans- 
lation of two of the most impor- 
tant of Marx’s 1844 Essays, 

“Private Property and Commu- 
nism” and “Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic.” Marx’s 
Concept of Man consisted of a 
90-page discussion by Fromm, 

Tom Bottomore’s translation of 
110 pages from Marx’s 1844 
Essays, plus 60 pages of other 
texts by Marx and those who 
knew him. 

Fromm’s stature as a public 
intellectual helped to spark a 
far wider discussion of the 
1844 Essays, not only within the broad intellectual pub- 
lic, but also in mass media. Newsweek, for example, 
was forced to concede that “Marxian scholars have long 
known that there is an amazing world of difference 
between the mythical Marx and the real man.” 

The best part of Fromm’s contribution to Marx’s Con- 
cept of Man was his attack on what he termed “the fal- 
sification of Marx’s concepts” in the mass media and 
even among intellectuals. He added that “this igno- 
rance and distortion of Marx are more to be found in the 
United States than in any other Western country” (p. 

1) . Too often, Marx was portrayed as a crude material- 
ist who “neglected the importance of the individual” (p. 

2) . Fromm set the record straight, writing that “the 
very aim of Marx is to liberate man from the pressure 
of economic needs, so that he can be fully human” (p. 5). 

A second falsification of Marx, this one carried out by 
both Western intellectuals and Communist ideologues, 
was the forced identification of Marx with the single- 
party totalitarianism of the Soviet Union and Maoist 
China. During the Cold War, this had led intellectuals 
to take sides with either the West (for example, Sidney 
Hook) or Communism (for example, Jean-Paul Sartre) 
as the lesser evil. Fromm would have none of this. 
Instead, he posed a sharp diremption between “Marxist 
humanist socialism,” on the one hand, and “totalitarian 
socialism” on the other (p. viii), writing that the latter 
was really “a system of conservative state capitalism” 
(p. vii). 

However, Fromm sometimes erred by imposing his 
own more eclectic form of humanism on Marx himself. 
For example, he wrote that “Marx’s philosophy consti- 
tutes a spiritual existentialism in secular language” or 
that Marx’s concept of socialism is rooted in “prophetic 
Messianism” (p. 5). Cold War American liberals seized 
upon these weaknesses to attack Fromm, whom they 
already resented for his critiques of the U.S. nuclear 
arsenal. They tried to counter the whole new view of 
Marx as a revolutionary humanist that he had present- 
ed, with both the 1844 Essays and later works such as 
Capital as expressions of that underlying humanism. 

In a review of Marx’s Concept of Man, the young 
philosopher Richard Bernstein, later a follower of Jur- 
gen Habermas, referred dismissively to the 1844 Man- 
uscripts as “a series of jottings.” In language prefigur- 
ing later postmodernist attacks on Marx and the dialec- 
tic, Bernstein also warned that Fromm’s talk of human 
“self-realization” in Marx was a “dangerous” form of 
“absolute humanism” that “as history has taught us... 
can by subtle gradations turn into an absolute totali- 
tarianism” (New Leader, Oct. 2, 1961). 

The ex-Marxist Sidney Hook, an originator of the 
“Hegel and fascism” school who had virtually ignored 
Marx’s 1844 Essays in his supposed masterpiece From 
Hegel to Marx (1936), seemed to feel the ground shifting 
under him. He pontificated: “To seek what was dis- 
tinctive and characteristic about Marx in a period when 
he was still in Hegelian swaddling clothes... is to violate 
every accepted and tested canon of historical scholar- 
ship” (New Leader, Dec. 11, 1961). Such attacks from 
intellectuals who also ridiculed student protestors as 
spoiled brats only served to increase the interest of 
radical youth in Marx’s humanism. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA-FROMM CORRESPONDENCE 

It was while putting together Marx’s Concept of Man 
that Fromm began his 30 years of correspondence with 


Dunayevskaya. In his book, Fromm called Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom “a significant addition to 
Marxist-humanist thought” (p. 74). Their correspon- 
dence documents the process by which Dunayevskaya 
contributed an essay to Socialist Humanism, the 1965 
international symposium which Fromm edited, and 
Fromm’s assistance in obtaining publishers for her 
1973 book, Philosophy and Revolution. He did so not 
only for the American edition, but also for the Spanish 
and the German translations of that work, contributing 
a preface for the latter. (Dunayevskaya placed much of 
their correspondence in The Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection, while the remainder is held by the Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Memorial Fund in Chicago. A full set can also 
be found in the Erich Fromm Archives in Germany.) 

Although Fromm had praised her Marxism and Free- 
dom, this did not deter 
Dunayevskaya from offering 
some criticisms of Fromm’s 
book in her next letter to 
him (RD to EF 10/11/61). 
Her main criticism was that 
Fromm’s discussion of 
Marx’s humanist essays 
lacked the concreteness “of 
what Marx called the ‘aboli- 
tion’ of philosophy through 
its ‘realization,’ that is to say 
by putting an end to the 
division between life and 
philosophy, work and fife.” 
Fromm responded politely 
that he “cannot offer any 
argument” against her cri- 
tique of the abstract charac- 
ter of his essay. 

On the issue of Hegel, 
however, the correspon- 
dence is more one-sided, 
with Dunayevskaya sometimes writing to Fromm on 
Hegel, but getting little direct response. However, it 
was in a letter apologizing for not being able to respond 
directly on Hegel that Fromm invited her to contribute 
to Socialist Humanism. 

Once Dunayevskaya submitted her essay, “Marx’s 
Humanism Tbday,” she and Fromm had an extended 
dialogue, mainly over his desire for her to avoid 
“expressions which are aggressive” (EF to RD 4/15/64) 
toward existing Communist regimes so as not to endan- 
ger the East European participants. But Fromm also 
asked her to expand her points on commodity fetishism 
and on the relationship of the Paris Commune to 
Marx’s Capital. 

Later, in 1974, Fromm asked Dunayevskaya for 
source material from Marx for his book-in-progress To 
Have or to Be?, published in 1976. They exchanged a 
number of letters on this issue. While the book as a 
whole attempted a synthesis comprising such disparate 
elements as Marx, Christian mysticism, and Zen Bud- 
dhism, there are also passages that show some affinity 
to Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism. For example, 
the longest quote from Marx that Fromm includes in 
this book (almost a full page) is none other than the one 
from Vol. Ill of Capital where Marx writes of the new 
society as one where there exists a “human power 
which is its own end,” also quoted on the masthead of 
this newspaper (p. 156). 

Other letters include some pungent critiques by both 
Dunayevskaya and Fromm of Frankfurt School mem- 
bers Marcuse, Adorno, and Max Horkheimer, but I can- 
not go into them here. 

LUXEMBURG AND WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Dunayevskaya first brought up women’s liberation in 
their correspondence in 1974, when she sent Fromm an 
article of hers on this topic. Fromm responded most 
enthusiastically, writing that if the Women’s Liberation 
Movement “would know Marx they would find that they 
had their greatest ally in him” (EF to RD 3/26/74). 
Some of these letters trace the early stages of the devel- 
opment of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, published two and 
half years after Fromm’s death, in 1982. 

In a letter of July 15, 1976, Dunayevskaya referred to 
the “lack of camaraderie between Luxemburg, Lenin, 
and Trotsky.” She asked: “Could there have been, if not 
outright male chauvinism, at least some looking down 
on her theoretical work, because she was a woman?” 

On October 27, 1977, Fromm responds to these and 
other points raised by Dunayevskaya: “I feel that the 
male Social Democrats never could understand Rosa 
Luxemburg, nor could she acquire the influence for 
which she had the potential because she was a woman; 
and the men could not become full revolutionaries 
because they did not emancipate themselves from their 
male, patriarchal, and hence dominating, character 
structure.” This moving letter was his last to Duna- 
yevskaya, who published it in her Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution (1985). 

Fromm’s life and work centered on the problem of 
how people could realize their full humanity, not only in 
psychological terms, but also politically and philosophi- 
cally. Always searching for a pathway out of the alie- 
nated world of capitalism, he played a major role in cre- 
ating awareness that Marx’s humanism could be the 
foundation for a new human society. 
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HEALTH AND THE COMMODIFICATION OF LIFE 


When Marx said that "bourgeois soci- 
ety has for the second time experienced 
its 16th century," he was talking about 
the self-expansion of capital into a glob- 
alized world market. He did not say 
that capitalism was repeating any kind 
of historic "cycle." Likewise when the 
Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives [July N&L] refers to "capitalism's 
new 16th century," it is referring to a 
new stage of globalization, the global- 
ized labor market. This is in no way a 
progressive development; the relocation 
of industries to the Third World and 
into the U.S. prison-industrial complex 
to find workers to whom they can pay 
pennies a day is also impoverishing the 
Third World. 

A.P. 

Michigan 

* * * 

The commodification of human life 
and science which we experience in the 
U.S. is unimaginably worse in Africa, as 
the Draft for Perspective illustrates by 
discussing not only the devastation of 
HIV/AIDS there but the more pre- 
ventable and treatable diseases wreak- 
ing havoc on the people. The health cri- 
sis in Africa is only a part of the condi- 
tions described so comprehensively in 
the June 2000 lead article "The chal- 
lenge of Africa in crisis." Yet as author 
Lou Turner reminds us, despite over- 
whelming obstacles the African people 
continue to creatively resist all forms of 
oppression. They not only have much to 
teach us about the AIDS issue; they are 
a vital link for all movements resisting 
global capital. 

Susan van Gelder 
Detroit 

* * * 

The section on "Human life and the 
commodification of science" in the Draft 
for Perspectives is a very new and inter- 
esting objective critique, yet this is one 
area of the Perspectives of which I am 
more critical than others. That is so 
because the health worker seems to 
have dropped out of the picture in spite 
of their creating such an important new 
arena of opposition to what this section 
calls "restructured state-capitalism." 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland 

* * * 

Capitalism has made psychotherapy 
an industry of smoke and mirrors, 
which finds fault with the suffering 
individual and not with the system. It 
steers you to self-help because no one 
else is going to help you. But there is a 
deeper social cause of social ills! 


Although I feel N&L' s emphasis on 
abstract philosophy has created an 
intellectual "vanguard," I recognize 
many similarities to my own views and 
appreciate the inclusion of more person- 
al testimony in the paper. When each 
issue arrives I go through it and find 
myself wishing it were longer. 

Returning reader 
Michigan 


DEFENDING 

MUMIA 

ABU-JAMAL 



I am writing this as a rebuttal to an 
article written in Time magazine's July 
31 issue by Steve Lopez. He tries to con- 
vince us he's on the Left by saying death 
penalty opponents have a good cause 
but picked the wrong guy as a "poster 
boy" in Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

I say, if you are a foe of the death 
penalty, you don't fight on any one cause 
or even a lead cause. You fight on the 
basis that it is barbaric and racially and 
economically biased. The case of Mumia 
Abu-Jamal is "political." He spoke out 
long before his arrest on the issue of 
police brutality in Philadelphia and 
everywhere. 

Putting Officer Faulkner's widow in 
the forefront for emotional value is 
wrong. Issue number one is his guilt or 
innocence. Issue number two is the 
death penalty. The facts are that the 
judge who presided over his case is an 
honorary member of the Fraternal 
Order of Police, his public defender 
never tried a "capital" case, his "confes- 
sion" was "remembered" two months 
later, and no ballistic match to the mur- 
der weapon was ever made. 

Ron 

Chicago 

* * * 

Why is the mainstream press, like 
Time magazine and the Chicago Tri- 
bune, suddenly coming out with articles 
saying that while it's okay to be against 
the death penalty it's a mistake to sup- 
port Mumia Abu-Jamal? It's because 
the powers-that-be are worried about 
the growing movement against the 
criminal injustice system, and they'd 
like to coopt it into safe channels. A mil- 
itant, uncompromising, revolutionary 
figure like Mumia Abu-Jamal stands in 
the way of them doing so. The more 
they complain against our support for 


Readers' Views 


Mumia, the more we show our real 
strength. 

Peter Wermuth 
Illinois 

ELECTIONS 2000: DESCENT 
INTO BARBARISM? 

As usual, the Editorial Board's docu- 
ment was right on target. Neither Bush 
nor Gore offer anything new, profound 
or commanding. Bush is the ver., Gold- 
water, Nixon, Reagan and the other leg- 
endary demagogues, anti-Black, anti- 
gay, anti-women, and anti-labor. The 
rest of the "presidential field” is 
appalling— Buchanan, Nader, etc. We 
Blacks are in a dilemma this November. 
We have fought and died for the right to 
vote in this country. Yet, I wonder what 
real political choice do we have this 
November when state-capitalists domi- 
nate the ballot box. 

Eric L. Smith 

Pennsylvania 

* * * 

One of the most disgusting aspects 
surrounding the Republican National 
Convention was the way the TV reports 
"contrasted" the elder George Bush's 
use of the Willie Horton ads in his race 
against Dukakis to the way his son is 
now supposedly going in the opposite 
direction by courting Black and Latino 
voters. They don't mention that where- 
as the elder Bush used racist propagan- 
da to win elections, the younger Bush 
uses actual racist executions to win 
them. He's executed over 130 inmates in 
five years in Texas. You mean to tell me 
that's an improvement? 

Disgusted 

Chicago 

* * * 

In my research I've gotten to know a 
lot of murderers. Not one of them, even 
serial killers, match the cold-blooded 
willingness to profit from killing some- 
one that is exhibited by these politicians 
like George W. Bush who advance their 
careers by pushing executions. 

Criminologist 

Tennessee 

* * * 

The choices for president aren't 
appealing. Bush stands for the death 
penalty. Gore stands for the Clinton 
record. Some might fool themselves into 
believing Clinton has better social views 
than Bush, but putting 100,000 more 
police on the streets and building a lot of 
prisons isn't very social. You don't hear 
either of the major party candidates 


talking about putting 100,000 comput- 
ers into schools, or opening 100,000 
community centers. 

Dominican- American woman 
Chicago 


NADER: 
ALTERNATIVE 
OR 

ALBATROSS? 

The Draft for Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives mentions Ralph Nader who 
"has held several friendly meetings with 
Buchanan over the past year." With 
such a profoundly wide scope, is it not 
possible for the Perspectives to say any- 
thing on Nader except this brief refer- 
ence? This is not meant as a promotion 
of Nader or the Greens but listening to 
the voices from below. 

As I engage in conversation, particu- 
larly with younger people, I have heard 
much enthusiasm for Nader. He is a 
vehement opponent of the evils of merg- 
ers, conglomerates, corporations, etc. 
Excitement is expressed for his belief in 
"massive citizen mobilization for 
change." Paying attention to this would 
give us a wider opportunity for project- 
ing a deeper look at the philosophy, the- 
ory and practice of Marxist-Humanism. 

Sheila G. 

New York 

* * * 

Before embracing Nader as the new 
alternative, I suggest reading his 
speech at the Green Party Convention 
in June, where he reached out to con- 
servatives: "Conservative goals can help 
shape the world's course to one of justice 
and peace. Don't conservatives, in con- 
trast to corporationists, want movement 
toward a safe environment, toward end- 
ing corporate welfare and the commer- 
cialization of childhood? Let us not in 
this campaign prejudge any voters, for 
Green values are majoritarian values." 

Watching 

Illinois 

* * * 

I find it incredible that the Interna- 
tional Socialist Organization has come 
out supporting Nader, who has never 
voiced the slightest support for social- 
ism. As awful as their politics have 
been, the ISO at least used to project a 
anti-Stalinist, anti-capitalist position. 
Their cynical effort to tail-end Nader is 
further proof of the bankruptcy of what 
passes for radical ideas. 

Fred 



LABOR, CAPITAL, AND DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION: 

A RESPONSE TO THE ‘DRAFT FOR MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES 


Your "Draft for Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives (July N&L) is an impres- 
sive piece of work with some very strong 
points. Part I contains a good description 
of the power relations in the world and 
the danger of nuclear conflicts. Perhaps 
it would not have hurt to give a little 
more attention to the role of Europe. 

Subsection B to part I, on "Human life 
and the commodification of science," is 
very good, because it expresses health 
care and AIDS treatment, biotechnology 
and genetic manipulation as forms of 
domination of capital. In this sense I 
would like to cite something Raya Duna- 
yevskaya says in Marxism and Freedom 
(p. 93): 

"This develops into the absolute con- 
tradiction between the nature of 
machine industry and the value-form of 
its operation. Technological writing had 
analyzed the few main fundamental 
motions. There it stopped. It could go no 
further because there is no such thing as 
an abstract, remote, classless develop- 
ment of machinery. Technology is an 
integral part of the development of the 
productive forces. To exclude from it the 
greatest productive force— living labor- 
cripples and emasculates science itself." 

I know of no Marxist in 1957 (!) or ear- 
lier, except Marx, who did speak so 
explicitly of the class nature of science 
and technology. I therefore have to say I 
disagree with what I read in Wang 
Roushui's Preface to the Chinese edition 
of Marxism and Freedom (N&L, March 
2000): 

"But we who have experienced the 


technological revolution and entered the 
information age can easily see that the 
author did not highly enough estimate 
the progressive role of intellectuals and 
the revolutionary implications of 
automation." 

I think this is not correct. My opinion 
is quite the reverse, namely, that Duna- 
yevskaya's conception is as good and 
fruitful a starting point to analyze con- 
temporary developments in science, 
technology and automation precisely 
because of their class nature. 

The contribution of Todd C. Morrison 
in the May issue of N&L is useful in this 
context, as he points to Marx's concept of 
commodity fetishism. He thinks that the 
root cause of today's social maladies will 
not be found without Marx's concept of 
commodity fetishism. He is right. This 
conception of Marx is for our time and 
cannot be overestimated! 

As for part II of the Draft, we indeed 
see a lot of movements in the world, but 
they are not very unified. For example, 
the protest movements against global- 
ization and against the criminal injus- 
tice system, which have not come toge- 
ther. The same is the case with the 
movements opposing globalization out- 
side the U.S.. 

I think we see this problem world- 
wide. Everywhere in the world there are 
movements against the maladies of cap- 
italism. But the point is do the members 
of these movements see these maladies 
as having their cause in capitalism? 
Even seeing that is not enough. You have 
to analyze and know what capitalism is. 


Capitalism, as the word already near* 
ly says, is the dominance of capital. 
Grasping that brings us to where we 
have to ask, what is capital? It is totally 
correct for the Draft for Perspectives to 
state, as did Dunayevskaya, that the 
abolition of capital hinges upon the abo- 
lition of alienated labor. For this to be 
achieved, what is needed is the conscious 
activity of the laborers themselves. 

In this sense the question of assuming 
organizational responsibility for a phi- 
losophy of liberation assumes impor- 
tance. Only such a philosophy can be a 
real contribution to unifying the anti- 
capitalist movements. The question is 
then how such an organizational respon- 
sibility operates, can operate, or has to 
operate. It is clear we have historical 
knowledge and experience, as we do not 
have to start from zero. 

From what I read in part III, section B 
of the Draft for Perspectives, to create an 
alternative society we need an organiza- 
tional form which practices anti-value 
production— a form of organization prac- t 
ticing solidarity, the unity of mental and 
physical activity, no separation or segre- 
gation of activists from theoreticians, 
etc. 

The dosing subsection C of part III of 
the Perspectives reads very well. As 
Tbdd Morrison says in his May article, 
we have to establish a "language of rev- 
olution" that speaks to all and our pri- 
mary strategy has to be "taking it to the 
enemy. 1 


Chicago 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Many of the workshops at the South- 
ern Girls Convention led to no real con- 
clusions— on education, second/third 
wave feminism, and on sexism in the 
movement. While many of the women 
are involved in some form of activism, I 
didn't feel that this was linked coherent- 
ly to revolution as a whole. The vision of 
what we want as a new society is still 
very unclear to me. But, I don’t think 
this was all a failure because many of 
the women and men I did talk to saw the 
same issues as a problem. 

Kind Lady 
^ Memphis 

AFRICA IN CRISIS 

I was distressed to see that you had 
not done your homework on the U.S. 
being behind the invasion of Eritrea. I 
would advise you to read the back- 
ground piece atAntiwar.com on the sub- 
ject. Every claim in that short history of 
the conflict can be documented by con- 
tacting the email address on the article. 

Thomas C. Mountain 

U.S.-Eritrean Peoples Friendship 
Association 

CORRECTION 

Through an error at the printshop in 
our last issue the address to send mes- 
sages of support as well as material aid 
to women in Zimbabwe was dropped. 
The Musasa Project can be reached at: 
Guide Dube (chair) 794983/734381/ 
725881 musasa@teleo.co.zw Musasa 
64 Selous Avenue/cnr 7th 


Karel Ludenhoff Project, 

The Netherlands i Street, Harare, Zimbabwe. 
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CONTRADICTIONS IN ANTI-GLOBALIZATION FIGHT 


It appears that Blacks are discon- 
nected from these demonstrations 
against globalization. I don't know 
why. It would make a big difference if 
Blacks were more involved. If we can 
bring Blacks and Latinos to the table it 
will be a different world and it won't 
take long to change the situation. 

Retired Black worker 
Tennessee 

* * * 

One hundred years ago when the 
U.S. was going on the imperialist path 
big time the only serious opposition 
was Blacks and the Black press. It's 
strange now to see an anti-imperialist 
movement that doesn't have a lot of 
Blacks in it. People could smell the 
racism in imperialism because the ide- 
ologues talked of the "superior white 
race." Now, the most obvious racism 
comes from the Buchananites and col- 
laborating with them could create bar- 
riers between the anti-globalization 
movement and Blacks. There is a dan- 
ger of working too closely with some- 
one like Buchanan and letting that 
influence the direction of the move- 
ment. 

Environmental justice activist 
Memphis 

* * * 

There is at least one unifying thread 
between the anti-globalization move- 
ments and the organizations arising 
spontaneously against the racist injus- 
tice system in the U.S. A Marxist- 
Humanist view of the global economy 
sees an unviable system that turns to 
higher technology and higher labor 
exploitation, inspiring new layers of 
revolt. Modem capitalism's socializa- 
tion of labor has also appeared in dif- 
ferent ways, whether as trade unions 
of 12-year-old carpet weavers in Pak- 
istan or Mississippi catfish processors, 
or whether as urban women-led orga- 
nizations against police brutality. 

Racism is an impediment to labor 
and anti-globalization movements 
because it holds back a part of the 
struggle, but the direction for tran- 
scending that division comes from 
those who have an idea about freedom 
from experiencing those conditions. 
That's why N&L has fostered a dia- 


logue between prisoners and workers, 
though their paths to revolution may 
be different. 

Jim Mills 
Chicago 

* * * 

There is a lot of new activity going 
on, with young people wanting to fight 
capitalism but most of them don't real- 
ly know what it is. There hasn't been 
even the most basic level of discussion 
yet about what really drives capitalism 
and what it's all about. It's great to 
hear that you focus so much on Marx's 
Capital— it's terribly important to deal 
with. 

New reader 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

I hope N&L will devote more atten- 
tion to a discussion and critique of 
anarchism. A lot of young people are 
getting involved in anarchist groups 
and projects. It's a mixed bag— some of 
it is genuinely leftist, some of it is just 
knee-jerk activism. But regardless, you 
have to do more to communicate your 
ideas to this audience. 

New subscriber 
New Jersey 


THE 

DIALECTIC 

AS 

REVOLUTIONARY 


Raya Dunayevskaya's column on the 
"Revolutionary dynamic of Hegel's 
thought" (July N&L), which is on the 
relationship of philosophy and organi- 
zation, speaks, I thought, to the 
form/content of News & Letters. It's 
where she talks of how we don't try to 
"'derive' a Universal from the Individ- 
ual. And yet, Individual, as concrete, 
does not mean the concrete everyday 
kind of facts, but rather what we would 
call the self-developing subject." 

Isn't the Marxist-Humanist princi- 
ple of people speaking for themselves 
so that the Universal inherent in the 
individual can hear itself speak? It's 
what happens when someone tells a 
story about their struggle on the job, 


for example, and when they see their own 
words in N&L they are often amazed at 
the power of their own thoughts and 
words. They recognize themselves as a 
"social entity," a player in the objective 
world of ideas and actions. 

F. D. 
Memphis 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya's discussion of Hegel's 
dialectic shows that for Hegel concepts 
are not subjective tools to be applied to 
objective reality but are also part of the 
real world. This has a great deal to say 
about the concept of organization. If we 
treat organization merely empirically, we 
get no further than focusing on the form 
of organization. An organization that has 
absorbed the dialectic would be some- 
thing else— one that would be taking 
responsibility for developing the idea of 
freedom which inheres within reality. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 




U.S. 
ARMS IN 
COLOMBIA 


Congress has appropriated $1 billion 
for the drug war in Colombia. Lawmak- 
ers used the term drug war instead of 
"war on drugs," which is fitting. Drug 
war implies drug lords fighting over ter- 
ritory. And that is what we have, corpo- 
rate America vs. the Colombian cartels. 
To justify this war, the U.S. will target 
bases of the Fuerzas Armadas Revolucio- 
narias de Colombia, or FARC, as these 
Colombian leftists are supposedly the 
main target. The tragic part of this is 
that young Americans will be dying in 
Colombia's jungles so that young Ameri- 
cans can continue to die on U.S. streets. 

Dan Dolt 
El Paso, Texas 

* * * 

The massacre of dozens of villagers in 
Colombia last month by right-wing death 
squads got hardly any attention in the 
U.S. press— even though it occurred just 
around the time Congress voted over $1 
billion in aid to the Colombian govern- 
ment, which has close links to the death 
squads. Suddenly, we hear no more talk 
of "humanitarian" interventions. 


Instead, we are being drawn into a pro- 
longed military engagement with one of 
the strongest guerrilla movements in 
the world. 

Scott 

g Illinois 

PRISON INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

Overall, I'm totally against prisons. 
With today's technology (particularly 
electronic monitors and satellite track- 
ing systems), at least 90% of prisoners 
could be released and become produc- 
tive citizens rather than a drain upon 
other citizens. But then that wouldn't 
serve the prisoncrats who are getting 
rich off prisoners and their slave labor. 
Although many prisons are built with 
and supported by taxes, the prisons do 
make a lot of money. This money is cer- 
tainly going somewhere, and it's not 
back to the tax payers! 

Prisoner 
Beaumont, Texas 


We the inmates have become up-to- 
date slave on a plantation, working for 
$15 a month, something like 50 cents a 
day. It's the same old lie they tell the 
people outside these walls— that we, the 
prisoners on those plantations, are liv- 
ing too well. A lot of clergymen, law 
enforcement officers, and politicians use 
that to make more money and build 
more slave labor camps across this 
state. In fact, the whole country is fol- 
lowing that lead. Society somehow has 
been fooled into believing that all this 
will really stop the shooting of the chil- 
dren in those schools. People have no 
idea how their tax dollars are being mis- 
used. 

Prisoner 
Menard, HI. 


How many tyratried to stifle our 
voice? How many rulers have sought to 
reduce their subjects to simple, 
unthinking instruments of profit and 
gain? They steal the life and loves of the 
people, and they seek to steal our spirit 
too. Ultimately and inevitably, they will 
fail. 

Prisoner 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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by John Alan 

In July the NAACP invited Texas Republican Gover- 
nor George W. Bush, Vice President A1 Gore and the 
Green Party’s Ralph Nader to speak at its annual con- 
vention in Baltimore. 

Bush, the so-called “compassionate conservative,” 
spoke first and, for once, uttered an historic truth: “For 
our nation, there is no denying the truth that slavery 
is a blight on our history and that racism, despite all 
. progress, still exists today.” He promised that he would 
make the “enforcement of civil rights laws [the] top pri- 
ority of his presidency.” 

No one took Bush’s pledge to fight racism seriously. 
He has no record to show that he ever forcefully 
opposed racism in Texas. He declined to show up at the 
1998 funeral of James Byrd Jr., the African American 
who was chained to a truck and dragged to his death 
by white racists. He said that he didn’t want to turn 
the funeral into a political circus. 

LITTLE FOR THOSE IN POVERTY 

Bush also told the NAACP delegates that he 
“believed in private property so strongly [that he] 
wanted everyone to have some.” He didn’t tell the del- 
egates that the property rights he had in mind were 
the rights of big business, especially big oil, and that 
he has done little to help the great numbers of African 
Americans and Latinos living in poverty in Texas. 

Governor Bush, who has the power to determine 
whether a person on Death Row lives or dies, did not 
stop the recent execution of Shaka Sankofa, a young 
Black man who spent all of his short adult life on 
Death Row. Sankofa’s state-appointed lawyer was 
incompetent, and the evidence against him was flimsy, 
but since he was poor and Black, he was sentenced to 
death. Bush’s “compassionate conservatism” is a ploy 
to hide the inherent racism in his conservative politics. 

When Vice President A1 Gore addressed the NAACP 
convention, he began by saying, “I am home”— mean- 
ing that he was speaking to his presumed constituents. 
He told the delegates that he had supported a federal 
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Defend Damien 
Wiliams 

Los Angeles— A. number of community people and 
activists from the L.A. 4+ Defense Committee, includ- 
ing Georgiana Williams, the mother of Damien 
Williams, called a press conference in front of the 77th 
Street police station on July 23. They warned of the vir- 
tual lynching of Damien Williams by the police and the 
L.A. media. 

Damien Williams is one of four Black men alleged to 
have participated in the beating of white truck driver 
Reginald Denny during the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion. 
For two days this July the local media repeatedly 
replayed helicopter shots of Florence and Normandie 
from April 29, 1992 while alleging, wrongly, that 
Damien Williams had been arrested on murder 
charges. 

The reporters at the press conference were informed 
that Damien had been charged only with a parole vio- 
lation, which was itself trumped up. Protesters then 
went into the police station and demanded to know 
why key witnesses who had vouched for Damien’s inno- 
cence were not being interviewed. The detectives on the 
case were hostile and evasive for the most part. 

After the meeting, one long-time activist, Molly Bell, 
scolded reporters for representing all Black and Brown 
men as crack addicts and all homes in South Central as 
drug houses. She pleaded with them to check the facts 
before making their reports. The day after the press 
conference the Los Angeles Times did run a story writ- 
ten by Ed Boyer, a reporter who has a history of care- 
ful and more responsible reporting. 

On July 20 Damien Williams was visiting friends in 
the home of a family who had lived down the street 
from him a number of years ago. A man came through 
the front door with a gun, and Damien asked, “What is 
going on here?” The man pointed the gun at Damien’s 
forehead. Damien knocked the gun out of his hand and 
- ran from the house. He was not in the house when 
another man was shot. When the police came, the fam- 
ily mentioned that Damien had been there, but the sis- 
ter of the murdered man told everyone that Damien did 
not shoot anyone. The LAPD issued a warrant for 
Damien’s arrest on violation of his parole. Police claim 
w that he was in a “known drug house.” 

Since his parole in 1997, Damien has been continu- 
ously harassed by the police. He was picked up a week 
after his release for talking to a young man police 
claimed was a “known gang member.” At the parole 
hearing two young men who lived in Damien’s old 
neighborhood testified that 77th Street police had told 
them, “We know Damien is getting out, and we will vio- 
late him.” Damien spent 45 days in jail before the hear- 
ing officer released him. 

Since that time Damien has been stopped six times 
within the 77th Street jurisdiction. Each time he has 
been searched, his car has been searched, and he has 
been berated and then released. No traffic citation was 
ever issued. All of this is done to harass Damien, as the 
police do all the time in South Central. If you are Black 
or Latino or young, you will be harassed. Two people on 
a comer is a gang. When will they stop? The next rebel- 
lion will not end so easily. 

—Judy Tristan 


hate crimes bill, an increase in the mipimum wage and 
the continuation of affirmative action. 

Gore didn’t tell them that he had also proposed a 
“victims’ rights” amendment to the Constitution. This 
amendment appears innocent, but has a racist dimen- 
sion; any “tough on crime” measure means filling pris- 
ons with more African Americans. Nor did Gore remind 
the NAACP delegates that Bill Clinton during his first 
campaign for president made getting tough on Black 
crime a major plank in his platform. 

Ralph Nader, the last presidential candidate to 
speak, emphasized that there is a growing gap between 
rich and poor, “a badge of shame for the richest country 
in the world.” However, Nader addressed only half of 
the NAACP delegates and received little support. The 
general opinion was that he “is not going to get as 
many votes as the big boys” and voting for him would 
be throwing a vote away. Many people are wondering 
what specifically has he ever had to say about racism. 

What does this presidential campaign mean to 
African Americans after more than a generation of 
struggle to keep a portion of the political and economic 
gains they won during the Civil Rights Movement? One 
thing they’re quite sure of is that the Civil Rights 
Movement did not uproot racism in this nation. It 
remains a powerful force in the hands of politicians. 

Take a look at the political history of the man Gover- 
nor Bush has selected as his vice presidential running 
mate, Richard Cheney. Cheney is not only a holdover 
from Bush’s father’s administration, during which he 
served as secretary of defense. He is also an ultra-con- 
servative holdover from Ronald Reagan’s “white back- 
lash” administration. 

REAL, COLD-HEARTED CONSERVATISM 

When Cheney was a congressman from Wyoming, he 
supported Reagan’s agenda more than any other mem- 
ber of Congress. He voted for a constitutional amend- 
ment to ban busing for school desegregation. He voted 
against strengthening laws prohibiting housing segre- 
gation and against Head Start, the federal preschool 
program for poor children. He also voted against 
imposing economic sanctions on apartheid South Africa 
and against a resolution calling for the release of Nel- 
son Mandela from prison. 

Richard Cheney is on record as being opposed to any 
law or constitutional amendment that would guaran- 
tee equal rights to women. He worked for an oil 
monopoly and was an unwavering supporter of deep 
tax cuts, more money for the military and less money 
for social programs. Thus, Cheney is the real, cold- 
hearted face of Governor Bush’s “compassionate con- 
servatism.” 

African Americans must, collectively and critically, 
examine the nature of capitalist politics and work out 
an alternative that goes beyond mere reform of the sys- 
tem, which is inherently racist. Today’s anti-racist 
movements against police brutality, against prison 
growth and for environmental justice must not spend 
themselves in lobbying politicians and passing new 
laws. Otherwise we shall be engaged in an unending 
battle just to maintain our political freedom instead of 
realizing freedom in our everyday fives. 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

MOVE members’ home that set off a fire that burned 
down a whole block of homes in the Black community 
while the fire department stood by and watched. And 
of course Mumia Abu-Jamal was unjustly convicted of 
murdering a police officer who had been viciously beat- 
ing his brother. Mumia Abu-Jamal awaits execution on 
Pennsylavania’s Death Row. In a politically charged 
case that has motivated a mass movement worldwide 
for his release, Mumia has been an American political 
prisoner of war for the last 18 years. 

Just because the cops were Black and the suspect 
they beat was Black does not excuse the racism that 
exists in the very structure of America’s so-called jus- 
tice system, where the very color Black as identity 
reflects suppression in fear of revolt against the state. 
When apartheid existed in South Africa as law, 40 mil- 
lion Blacks were suppressed by three million whites. 
How was this possible without the help of Blacks 
enforcing the laws of apartheid upon themselves and 
the Black majority population? 

Racism is not alone a Black and white issue, clear- 
cut with no shades of gray, but reflects a form of 
thought that contaminates even the victims of the 
abuse. The ones who carry out the abuse in a baptism 
of racism are the Black cops and sellout politicians who 
destroy themselves in spirit when they endorse capital 
and accept the white racist structure of separation and 
inequality 

The attempt to adapt to racism is a form of self-com- 
bustion for the Black community. The whole point is to 
destroy racism in a creative process of winning free- 
dom as a movement, a self-movement, toward identity. 
What revolutionary theory attempts to do is to con- 
front the reality in which practice alone cannot tran- 
scend the mind of the oppressed. But the combined 
force of theory and practice plants a seed that takes 
root and has the strength to crack the foundation of a 
rotted system of mental and physical oppression. As 
Fanon wrote: “If there is an inferiority complex, it is 
the outcome of a double process: 

—primarily economic; 



Kokomo march 

Kokomo, Miss.— Well over 1500 people marched on 
July 9 in 99-degree heat to the tree where 17 -year-old 
Raynard Johnson was found hanging in his parents’ 
front yard. We marched because we don’t think his 
death was a suicide, but that he was murdered because 
he dared to date whites and have white friends. 

The way the tree branches were, it would have been 
impossible for Raynard to get up on that limb and hang 
himself. Where did he get the belt that he was hung 
with? It didn’t belong to him or anyone in his family. 
The authorities tried to bury him before his family 


could do a second autopsy. People speculate that he 
was hit from behind and that killed him, and then he 
was hung on the tree, because there were no signs on 
his body of a struggle. The information I had heard on 
the news we were hearing firsthand from Raynard’s 
mother. 

This was the most emotional march I have ever par- 
ticipated in and the most tiring, because we marched 
seven miles in terrible heat. There was a white lady 
there with a picture of her child that the Mississippi 
police had murdered two years ago. She said she had 
to put her cause in with ours because she experienced 
the same corruption of the police. Raynard’s class- 
mates marched with us, white and Black. People from 
all over Mississippi came and started showing pictures 
of loved ones who had been missing two or three 
months, one year, two years, five years. It wasn’t just 
Raynard Johnson. 

Jesse Jackson stopped at a poor-looking house 
where this group of elderly white men were standing 
on the front porch- He approached them. You couldn’t 
believe anyone would live in a house like that. One of 
the men told Jackson that if he didn’t have heart trou- 
ble, he’d be marching with us, because the sheriff’s 
department killed that boy. 

The FBI was everywhere, and the local police were 
trying to say that the FBI had no jurisdiction; this was 
their investigation. Jesse Jackson was saying, we don’t 
want the state of Mississippi to investigate anything; 
it should be out of their hands. 

There were threats on our fives. Someone had 
threatened to throw dynamite in the middle of the 
march. Six white boys were arrested with .38s. Most of 
the time we had there was very emotional, but you 
could see the drive in the community for support from 
both Black and white. -Doris Bradshaw 


—subsequently, the internalization— or, better, the 
epidermalization— of this inferiority” ( Black Skin, 
White Masks, 1967, p. 13). 

I see philosophy in the historic sense as a movement 
of human consciousness. The mind is a spirit which 
haunts reality. Conditions as they exist tend to put lim- 
itations upon a vision beyond capital’s oppressive exis- 
tence. lb reach beyond the present, i.e., beyond what 
is, a concept of Black mind must be made explicit as a 
force for liberation, unseparated from the practical 
everyday struggles of the masses. 

We can see that the greatness of a Fanon, Marx, 
Hegel, and Dunayevskaya is their concept of philoso- 
phy as internal to reality, as a fluid, revolutionary 
activity. Philosophy’s method is dialectical motion as a 
weapon to uproot class society as an alienating force 
that suppresses the mind. That drive to become 
human, to destroy the division between mental and 
manual labor, characterizes capitalist society at the 
point of production most explicitly. But its repercus- 
sions are reflected throughout the whole of society, 
from the employed laborers to' the permanent unem- 
ployed army that can be seen in the mass number of 
gang members and overflow of two million behind 
prison walls. 

American civilization continues to be put on trial 
and found guilty by way of a history of revolt, by an 
ongoing Black mass movement. The incriminating evi- 
dence against the USA as oppressor can be seen in this, 
that while the U.S. has 5% of the world’s population, it 
holds 25% of the world’s prison population. The mind 
of the Black population hungers for a vision, philo- 
sophical in nature as a spirit, which reaches beyond 
the reality of what is. American civilization has only 
progressed through the vanguard nature of the Black 
dimension, the most oppressed. When the bottom rises 
up all others in society stand upon our shoulders. 

As Fanon wrote: “There is no white world, there is 
no white ethic, any more than there is a white intelli- 
gence. There are in every part of the world men who 
search. I am not a prisoner of history. I should not seek 
there for the meaning of my destiny. I should con- 
stantly remind myself that the real leap consists in 
introducing inventions into existence. In the world 
through which I travel I am endlessly creating myself” 
(BSWM, p. 229). 


Kenneth Bradshaw 






American “civilization” was recently confronted with 
a graphic image many had hoped was confined to a 
bygone era— a time depicted in the ongoing exhibit of 
photographs of the lynching of Blacks at the New York 
Historical Society titled “Without Sanctuary: Lynching 
Photography in America” or in the lyrics of Abel 
Meeropol’s song “Strange Fruit,” made famous by Billy 
Holiday’s performances of it. 

That not-so-long-ago time has revisited us in a hor- 
rifying way in the form of the tragic death of Raynard 
Johnson, 17, who was found hanging from a tree in the 
front yard of his family’s home in the southern 
Mississippi town of Kokomo on the night of June 16. 
Raynard’s body was discovered by his father, who did 
not recognize the belt fastened around his son’s neck. 
The Johnson family members immediately feared that 
a lynching had claimed the life of their son and brother. 

The results of the investigation by local law enforce- 
ment officials were both hasty and unwelcome. They 
concluded that no foul play was involved and that Ray- 
nard— an honors student with everything to live for— 
had taken his own life. 

Raynard’s family members and the 1,500 who joined 
them in a march that took place in Kokomo on July 8 
to show their solidarity— including Mamie Till Mobley, 
the mother of Emmett Till, a Black Chicago youth 
viciously murdered during a 1955 visit to Mississippi— 
suspected that a cover-up was being perpetrated. They 
believe that racist objections to Raynard’s friendship 
with two young white women neighbors were behind 
his death. “We reject the suicide theory,” was their ral- 
lying cry. 

While Jesse Jackson has marshaled his organiza- 
tion, the Rainbow/PUSH Coalition, to offer a reward for 
information in the case and has steered the Johnson 


family toward placing expectation in Attorney Gener- 
al Janet Reno for intervention, the South— and the 
country as a whole— still needs to undergo as profound 
a change on the question of racism as the one which 
gathered steam after the time of Emmett Till’s murder 
to emerge as the Civil Rights Movement. 

Any number of things can be pointed to as evidence 
of this necessity: 

• Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
Chairwoman Ida L. Castro reported to the recent con- 
vention of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People that 20 racial harassment law- 
suits involving nooses in the workplace are either 
pending or have been recently settled. She also noted 
that charges of racial harassment filed with the com- 
mission have increased nearly fivefold from the decade 
of the 1980s, to represent 6% of all charges filed. 

• Questions linger over a series of 46 suspicious 
deaths which took place in jails in Mississippi during the 
years 1987-1993, 24 of which involved Black inmates. All 
of the deaths were ruled suicides by hanging. 

• Violence by police officers persists as an increas- 
ingly prevalent reality of life in the Black community. 

• The bloated institution which has come to be 
called the prison industrial complex continues to ware- 
house disproportionately large numbers of Black men 
and women. Living conditions inside these prisons are 
becoming increasingly harsh, with access to recre- 
ational and educational facilities diminishing. 

• The death penalty remains the ultimate represen- 
tation of American racism. Numerous studies have 
shown that the criterion of race— specifically the race 
of the victim— plays an enormous role in the imposi- 
tion of the death penalty. Capital punishment has 
become, in the words of recently-executed Shaka 
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Remembering the Srebrenica massacre 


New York— July 11 was the fifth anniversaiy of the 
massacre of some 7,000 Muslim men and boys from Sre- 
brenica, Bosnia, dining Serbia’s war to “ethnically 
cleanse” that country. While UN troops were supposed 
to be protecting Srebrenica’s population, they allowed 
Serb troops to round up and take away the men and 
boys. Most of the bodies have yet to be located, let alone 
identified. The anniversary of this disgraceful event— 
the largest massacre in Europe since World War II— 
was marked by demonstrations in New York, Bosnia, 
Paris and else- 
where. 

In Srebrenica, 
more than 3,500 
people attended 
a prayer service 
in a vacant fac- 
tory. Dozens of 
buses arrived 
from Sarajevo, 
posing a dilem- 
ma for the inter- 
national officials 
running Bosnia, 
who had wanted 
numbers kept 
down for logisti- 
cal and security 
reasons. An 


To remind the world what happened, we stretched 
out in a line in front of the public library wearing plac- 
ards with pictures Of three major war criminals: 
Karadzic, Mladic, and Milosevic who still rules 
Yugoslavia. To date, only one perpetrator of the mas- 
sacre has been convicted and one other arrested for trial 
at the International War Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague. 

Every refugee at the demonstration had a horror 
story to tell. One man said his wife had lost her father, 

two brothers and 
cousins to the 
massacre. Many 
young people 
attended, vowing 
not to forget their 
past. Since only 
2% of the disap- 
peared have been 
exhumed and 
only 1% identi- 
fied, some rela- 
tives still cling to 
the false hope 
that loved ones 
may be alive 
somewhere. 

One refugee 
Contrasted the 


arson attack dur- New York protest against war criminals. Serbian wars 

ing the night on a against Bosnia 

Bosnian Muslim house in Srebrenica, in Bosnia’s Serb and Kosova. “When the Serbs surrounded Sarajevo, the 
half, underlined their concerns. Two Muslim families people fought back for their lives. This taught the Serbs 


returned to Srebrenica recently, encouraging interna- 
tional officials who are trying to reintegrate a country 
still deeply divided by the 1992-95 war. Underlying con- 
cern over the logistics of a large ceremony are fears of a 
possible clash between the mourners and local Serbs, 
some of whom have said there was nothing to com- 
memorate. Families of those missing say more than 
10,000 people disappeared. 

Here in New York, 150 Bosnian refugees and their 
supporters called for Serbian war criminals to be 
brought to justice, for the United Nations to be held 
accountable, and for the restoration of Srebrenica’s wid- 
ows and other refugees to their homes. Most of the 
refugees are still living in dire poverty in the country- 
side, because the city remains under Serbia’s control. 



not to surround a city completely, but to leave an open- 
ing so that people can flee. This gets the city vacated for 
them to take over.” - 

Many of the refugees suffered again in exile. A young 
woman described her family’s four years in Germany: 
“My mother is a doctor, but she was not allowed to prac- 
tice medicine and was made to do clerical work. The 
only way she could have practiced medicine was if she 
married a German. That’s how educated people were 
treated by the Germans; they put you down. My moth- 
er became depressed. Then we and other refugees were 
forced to leave the country on short notice. We 
explained that we had nowhere to go because our house 
had been destroyed, but the German government didn’t 
care. They are mean to anyone who isn’t German. 
Remember, they killed millions of Jews in World War II, 
and they are still unrepentant.” 

At a rally following the demonstration, Bianca Jag- 
ger spoke about the conference she had co-sponsored 
that day entitled “Is the UN Above the Law?” She 
emphasized that the UN knew there was going to be a 
massacre long before it occurred, and did nothing, and 
has still not accepted responsibility. 

Scott Johnson, a human rights lawyer, discussed the 
slim possibility of setting up a permanent international 
court for war criminals. He said of the trials going on in 
The Hague, “The voices silenced July 11, 1995, are now 
being heard. It is not enough to say we are sorry; we 
need to do everything in our power so that it will not 
happen again.” 

Of course, it did happen again in Kosova, with the 
same perpetrator. We are glad that so many people at 
the demonstration bought News and Letters pamphlets 
about Bosnia and Kosova, and we hope to continue the 
dialogue with them about how finally to change this 
uncivilized world. 

— Anne Jaclard 


Sankofa, “legal lynching in America.” 

These retrogressive features of U.S. society define 
the scope of its existence. The ruling class of this coun- 
try has realized that it cannot shape the world outside 
its borders entirely to its liking, but it is intent on 
ensuring that its will is unchallenged at home. Racism, 
the prison system and the death penalty are integral to 
this effort. Even a defeat for Texas governor George W. 
Bush in November may not be enough to prevent the 
conditions of mass incarceration and assembly line- 
style executions which prevail in his home state from 
setting the norm for the entire country. 

The recent mass protests against the official adop- 
tion of Southern state governments of the Confederate 
flag as a symbol of resistance to equality for Black cit- 
izens and the local labor organizing efforts in 
Mississippi, chronicled in the pages of News & Letters, 
News & Letters have the defeat of the still-prevailing 
“plantation mentality” as an aim. Alongside these, the 
1,500-strong anti-lynching march in Kokomo may rep- 
resent a development towards a much-needed move- 
ment for a South— and an entire country— “without 
sanctuary” for the forces of racism, in its state and “pri- 
vate sector” forms. 


America’s rush to kill 


Illinois Governor George Ryan, in his moratorium 
on death decisions, stated, “I cannot support a system 
which, in its administration, has proven so fraught 
with error and has come so close to. . .the state’s tak- 
ing of an innocent life.” In the midst of Ryan’s decision 
and the exposure that at least 80 Death Row prisoners 
have been exonerated nationwide— with the most 
being in Governor Jeb Bush’s state of Florida— the 
state of Tennessee executed its first prisoner in 40 
years. The executed man, Robert Glen Coe, was always 
shown on TV bound and gagged, an indication that he 
was mentally impaired or in disagreement with the 
way the justice process was being applied to him. 

In the case of the second candidate for execution in 
Tennessee, Philip Workman, evidence has come to 
light which may prove his innocence. But neither the 
governor of Tennessee nor the state’s native-son presi- 
dential hopeful, A1 Gore, is prepared to question the 
possibility that innocents can be murdered by the state 
in its effort to enact “justice” for the people of Ten- 
nessee. 

The most notable thing about Coe and Workman is 
that both are white. One might ask, “What does this 
have to do with race, especially since the overall major- 
ity of prisoners on Death Row in the country are Black 
or members of other disenfranchised groups?” The 
answer would be simply: it has everything to do with 
race. 

If a state had a moratorium on killing prisoners for 
as long as Tennessee, then decided— in a presidential 
election year where it has a native son as a candi- 
date— that it has a moral obligation to exact the ulti- 
mate punishment, it would stand to reason that a 
minority would not be the first victim. Politicians know 
such an action could alienate them in minority voting 
districts. 

Even barring election year realities, how would a 
state with Tennessee’s record on civil rights choose 
which minority prisoner would be the first to die? 
First, he— or she— could not have been convicted of 
killing a white person. Additionally, there could be no 
appearance of prosecutorial or police misconduct, nor 
could there be any racial disparity with regard to the 
trial jury— factors which would probably negate a 
large majority of Blacks, Hispanics, Asians, or Indians 
who might be on Death Row. 

In Tennessee’s choices, we have two white male pris- 
oners convicted of crimes which would not invoke 
much sympathy. Like Karla Faye Tucker in Texas, 
those Tennessee candidates allow the state to say, 
“See, we do not discriminate when it comes to who we 
are willing to kill for the sake of justice,” thus opening 
the door for the unfettered execution of minorities. 

It should be no surprise that George W. Bush told 
Larry King that he was satisfied that “everybody who 
has been put to death in Texas has been granted full 
access to the law,” and no one during his governorship 
had been wrongly executed. That would surprise 
Death Row prisoners in Texas since it has been dis- 
proven. An independent investigation confirmed that, 
in at least one year, Bush’s Pardon and Parole Board 
did not conduct one single inquiry into a clemency 
appeal, which, in itself, casts doubt on his spurious 
claim. 

In New York City, Memphis, Pittsburgh, Los Ange- 
les, Miami, Detroit, and other cities, Black men have 
been targeted as candidates for death, while their 
killers walk free, as long as it was in the performance 
of a “police function.” Never mind that the Diallo 
killing in New York— where the officers were acquit- 
ted— expended enough ammunition to invade a small 
country. 

No murder, regardless of the allegations of moral 
legality, is justified. If a government feels it has the 
moral responsibility to exact the ultimate punishment 
in the name of its citizens, then it should begin by 
policing its own house, starting with those sworn to 
“preserve and protect.” If a government wishes to 
instill a high sense of virtue in its citizens, then it 
should have an equitable sense of morality in its 


actions. 


—Robert Taliaferro 
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Unrest beneath defeat of single party rule in Mexico 


(Continued from page 1) 

The Reagan administration rewarded then-president 
Salinas for his theft with a $3.5 billion loan so Mexico 
would not default on its debt payments. The 
"reforms"— austerity measures— which the PRI then 
imposed fell entirely on the working class and the poor. 

Their living and working conditions were further 
depressed with the 1994-95 economic crash. At that 
time, the Clinton administration came to the bail-out. 
In the wake of the July 2 elections, a computer hacker 
released a secret list of some 3,300 wealthy and cor- 
rupt PRI-connected beneficiaries whose salvaging the 
Mexican masses will be paying for, for years to come. 
From the U.S., the new government-elect has received 
bipartisan support. 

HOST OF ISSUES JOINS HATRED OF PRI 

While hatred of the PRI helped to fuel Fox's victoiy, 
what else explains this seeming shift to the right? Fox, 
while a right-winger, is not a hard-core loyalist of the 
PAN, a minority party founded on the base of northern 
conservatism, the reactionary church hierarchy, and 
an anti-land reform and pro-business stance. Fox was 
also able to appeal to younger, NAFTA-incubated, 
techno-oriented and expanding segments of the urban 
middle class, as well as an emergent entrepreneurial 
sector. 

Part of Fox's pitch was also to a number of intellec- 
tuals, most tellingly from the Left, who quite willingly 
bought his anti-PRI "product." Fox, who rose to execu- 
tive in Coca Cola de Mexico during his tenure there, 
said that "Like selling Coke, politics is a retail busi- 
ness," and did not hesitate to change his line when nec- 
essary. For the Left, he retracted an earlier position 
supporting the privatization of Pemex, the national oil 
enterprise. 

Fox's program, like his PRI predecessors, is essen- 
tially a neoliberal economic course, but with some 
rough edges rhetorically smoothed over, such as 
promising investment in infrastructures and services 
to the poor. In 1997, Fox and a number of left intellec- 
tuals and social democratic state heads participated in 
drafting "A Latin American Alternative," which 
claimed to project a "third way" in a post-neoliberal 
world: "We are strongly determined to overcome 
neoliberal policies that have elevated the status of the 
market from that of an instrument to that of a reli- 
gion." 

An economic advisor to Fox, Eduardo Sojo, refined 
this further: "The model we're putting in place is one 
that believes in the private sector, that believes in 
markets, that believes in competition...But it is also 
one that believes in the need for selective and tempo- 
rary intervention of the government to reduce 
inequities, that thinks that markets can't do every- 
thing." The kinds of state intervention referred to 
mean "leveling the playing field" for small and middle- 
sized entrepreneurs who can't compete with big-scale 
capitalists. 

This also explains Fox's take on NAFTA, which he 
claims to want to expand along the lines of the Euro- 
pean Union, a NAFTA free-trade zone stretching "from 
Alaska to Chiapas" in which not only capital and goods 
can move without restriction, but "human capital,” 
that is, Mexican workers, as well. 

Fox does have a record, as governor of Guanajuato 
state, from 1995 to 1999. During this period, foreign 
investment grew over $2 billion, 50,000 jobs were cre- 
ated, and the state's gross domestic product increased 
by a breathtaking 21%. However, this stellar capitalist 
report card did not translate into better conditions for 
workers. 

While Fox started a state technical university to 
produce graduates with "marketable skills"— exactly 
the type of capitalist-driven education which UNAM 
students fought against last year— illiteracy rates in 
Guanajuato in 1998 ranked the ninth highest in Mex- 
ico. School attendance rates for youth aged 6 to 14 
were 24th nationally, close to the bottom among the 32 
states. Despite economic growth, wages have remained 
low. The high employment rate masks the unrecorded 
work of seasonal agricultural laborers, the underem- 
ployed, and the "export" of hundreds of thousands of 
workers who go to the U.S. for jobs. 

While NAFTA, established in 1993 under the "third 
way" Clinton administration, has expanded U.S.-Mex- 
ico trade to well over $300 billion annually, none of this 
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Poster of PRI's defeated Labastida and other remains of 
elections litter the Mexico City garbage dump. 


wealth has benefited the vast majority of Mexicans 
whp are still suffering from the crushing $100 billion 
debt incurred after the 1995 peso collapse. The average 
Mexican's income has stagnated at levels below 1982, 
while the ruling class is 
producing billionaires 
at a remarkable per 
capita rate. The post- 
PRI government will 
not fundamentally alter 
this status quo. 

Of the advisors and 
future government offi- 
cials now surrounding 
Fox, few are hard-core 
PAN members, and a 
significant number 
have been in and out of 
the PRI and PRD. The 
rulers-in-waiting are 
busy trying to salve 
relations with the PRD 
especially, whose sup- 
port Fox will need as he 
inherits a huge state 
bureaucracy, including 
the PRI-dominated 
trade unions and rural organizations, owing its exis- 
tence, if not now its loyalty, to the PRI. 

'SELF-NEGATING' LEFT 

While this kind of political maneuvering is to be 
expected in a state power transition, a high-profile, ex- 
Mexican Communist Party intellectual like Jorge Cas- 
taneda— who supported Cardenas in 1 994 but was 
among Fox's earliest boosters and reportedly may 
serve in his cabinet— is more emblematic of what one 
solidarity activist called the "self-negating left." 

Many more leftists totally rejected the "defeat the 
PRI" bandwagon as they saw it veer sharply to the 
right. The Mexican feminist Marta Lamas reportedly 
said ( New York Times Magazine, July 2) that Fox rep- 
resented such a danger to the gains of the Women's 
Liberation Movement there that six more years of the 
PRI was preferable. Fox's statements during the cam- 
paign were thick with misogynistic and homophobic 
remarks; he is opposed to a woman's right to abortion 
and is in favor of the Catholic Church whose oppres- 
sive privileges, getting tax breaks, and being allowed 
to form political organizations were broken by the 
Mexican Revolution. 

Whether or not Fox in power turns out to be a night- 
mare of retrogression, a central question remains: why 
did so many leftists who opposed the PRI and whose 
vision was not clouded by the Fox-PAN anti-PRI cam- 
paign, allow their energy and theoretic creativity to be 
hemmed in, nearly exclusively, by the electoral 
process? It can't be for lack of ongoing movements from 
practice, be they the women's movement, the fight for 
independent unions, campesino struggles, a growing 
environmental justice movement, and the ongoing 
resistance and rebellion in the poorest regions of the 
south, especially Chiapas. 

In Chiapas, Labastida won a 45% plurality, but toge- 
ther the opposition parties took around 55% of the 
votes. Now in the upcoming Aug. 20 elections for gover- 
nor, an opposition coalition, the Alliance for Chiapas, 
seems poised to defeat the PRI, barring total, blatant 
fraud. Its candidate, Pedro Salazar, was a PRI senator 
until leaving the party last year, and was also involved 
in the official peace commission. While Salazar was 
neutral in the presidential elections, he has been 
endorsed by both the PRD and PAN. This is the first 
election for governor since the 1994 Zapatista upris- 
ing. The EZLN has taken a hands-off position towards 
the elections, although it officially views them as 
meaningless. But defeat of the PRI in Chiapas could 
make a difference in lifting the army's state of siege. 

ALL EYES STILL ON CHIAPAS, LABOR 

During the election campaign, Fox claimed that he 
could make peace in Chiapas "in 15 minutes," but what 
that means was never spelled out. One-third of the 
Mexican army occupies Chiapas, surrounding the 
EZLN. Fox has stated that his administration will not 
interfere with the military or call it to account in Chi- 
apas or elsewhere, although they are responsible for 
arbitrary arrests, rape, torture, executions and other 
abuses under the pretext of combatting drug traders 
and guerrillas. The army has maintained a strong 
repressive force in Guerrero and Oaxaca states as well. 

The guns of repression have not stopped grassroots 
organizing in the south. In Oaxaca, hundreds of 
women have maintained an encampment for three 
years, in support of their disappeared husbands and 
relatives. In Chiapas, indigenous community activists 
have created 38 autonomous municipalities, involving 
over 200,000 people in bringing schools, health care, 
electricity and water into their areas. 

While they know that Fox-PAN is no friend of labor, 
workers and organizers in the independent union 
movement are seeing a breach in the state-dominated 
CTM (Confederation of Mexican Workers) after defeat 
of the PRI. For decades, the CTM was charged with 
repressing labor unrest and crushing independent 
unions, while signing contracts beneficial to business 
behind workers' backs. The weight of PRI-CTM-state 
control over labor has contributed to the dismal wage 
level of most Mexican workers. The urban minimum 


wage over the last 20 years has actually fallen by two- 
thirds to below $4 a day. 

The independent union movement begun by FAT 
(Workers Authentic Front) and other organizing 

groups has continued 
and may now expand. 
Workers at the Duro 
paper bag maquiladora 
are in the midst of a 
struggle to establish 
an independent union 
against the CTM, the 
company and the PAN 
governor of Tamauli- 
pas state. They are 
demanding reinstate- 
ment of their elected 
leaders whom the com- 
pany, a producer for 
Hallmark and other 
corporations, fired. 
The workers were 
ejected by armed police 
squads on the first day 
of their strike. Cross- 
border solidarity cam- 
paigns like the one 

supporting the Duro workers are also increasing. 

Far from the struggles in the maquiladoras, the PRI 
and PRD have been examining their options in defeat. 
As one PRD member said, "Vicente Fox seized our 
banners and left us stunned." Whether that accurately 
reflects what little the PRD had to distinguish itself 
against the PRI, the party leadership now seems ready 
to consider selectively compromising with Fox. 

The post-election factionalism within the PRI may 
also prove fertile ground for Fox to siphon off the sup- 
port he needs in the legislature. But as the PRI finds 
its state sources of patronage, cronyism and corruption 
cut off, it may either splinter into pieces, or "reinvent" 
itself in a mold similar to Communist Parties in East 
Europe, claiming to be the pole against globalization. 

Even though opposition to the PRI has not delivered 
for those who continue to struggle for revolutionary 
changie in Mexico, it may bring new openings with an 
end to the controlling reach of a one-party state. The 
question of a deeply rooted and far-visioned alterna- 
tive to capitalism, not welded to the party and electoral 
forms, is still on the agenda. 

Aceh activist missing 

The East Timor Action Network (ETAN) Aug. 7 
expressed concern about the fate of Jafar Siddiq 
Hamzah, an Acehnese activist from Queens, N.Y. 
ETAN has often worked with the Aceh-born lawyer on 
issues of human rights and military violence in Indone- 
sia and East Timor. 

Jafar Siddiq, founder and chair of the International 
Forum for Aceh, a human rights organization, was 
reported missing while visiting Medan, in Indonesia 
near Aceh. Relatives said he normally contacted them 
every two hours, but had not done so since Saturday. 

The International Forum for Aceh (IFA) is a non-gov- 
ernmental organization actively campaigning for peace 
and human rights in Aceh, the rebellious region in 
northern Indonesia. Through the IFA, Jafar has 
worked to inform the international community about 
human rights violations in Aceh. 

We are asking all concerned individuals and organi- 
zations to demand the U.S. and Indonesian govern- 
ments to investigate Jafar's whereabouts and insure 
his safely. For information, see http://www.etan.org 
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Season of unrest in Iran 


The summer of 2000 has been full of protests in 
Iran. On June 28, thousands of women in a shanty 
town in the southern part of Tehran burned tires and 
blocked a road to protest the lack of basic living neces- 
sities such as clean running water, electricity and gas. 
The Islamic Republic’s police attacked them with 
batons and tear gas and arrested many participants. A 
few days later protests took place in the Kurdish city 
of Piranshahr over the murder of a 15-year-old by the 
police. The next day there were mass protests in the 
southern city of Abadan, a city devastated by the Iran- 
Iraq war and a site of many previous oil workers’ 
strikes. People demanded clean water, threw stones at 
governmental buildings, overturned buses and burned 
down government stores and a mosque. 

Government troops attacked a gathering of thou- 
sands of women, men and children near Tehran Uni- 
versity on July 10, the anniversary of the government’s 
brutal attacks on student protesters last year. Hezbol- 
lah goons attacked protesters with chains, knives and 
batons. The reaction of some “reformist” members of 
the new Iranian parliament to the attacks on the mass 
protests was to call the acts of the protesters illegal. 
Furthermore, on July 11, the Iranian courts declared 
that the 20 police officers arrested for attacking and 
murdering student protesters in their dormitories last 
July were innocent. Only one officer was convicted on 
minor charges. Many students arrested last year are 
still languishing in jail and have been tortured. They 
have now started a hunger strike. 

As the police were beating demonstrators in Tehran, 
president Khatami was visiting Germany, where he 
met with Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder. Iranian dissi- 
dents from other parts of Germany and Europe who 
were trying to attend a protest in Berlin were barred 
from entering the city. The German government had 
taken extreme measures to protect him. The offices 
and homes of some dissidents were searched illegally. 

What is also extremely significant in Iran today is 
the number of workers’ strikes over lack of payment of 
wages. In some cases workers have not been paid for 
one year. There have been more strikes in the past few 
months than in any other period in the past 20 years. 
Clearly the protests are becoming more widespread 
and confrontational. 

At the same time, divisions exist within the 
reformists. Some are condemning the confrontations 
and others are supporting them. 


An issue on which many reformists and dissidents 
alike have been quiet has been the conviction of ten 
Iranian Jews in Shiraz on sham charges of espionage 
for Israel. On July 1, they were sentenced to 4 to 13 
years in jail after a closed trial in which the only evi- 
dence was their forced confession. Outside of Israel, 
Iran and Turkey are the only two countries of the Mid- 
dle East which still have Jewish populations of signif- 
icant size. Iran’s Jewish community, which dwindled 
from 100,000 in 1979 to 30,000 today, is soon to 
decrease even more as a result of emigration in wake 
of the latest convictions. 

—Sheila Fuller 

U. S. prison protests 



July 1 5 demonstration at Chowchilla, Cal. 

On July 15 all over the U.S. family members of pris- 
oners and prison activists held demonstrations as part 
of a national day of protest. The multi-site demonstra- 
tion was called by the Prison Reform Unity Project and 
local groups. California, which just passed Proposition 
21, voting to prosecute youth as young as 13 as adults 
and put them in adult prisons, organized several 
demonstrations. Bar None, a Humbolt County, Cal. 
prisoner support/prison abolition group held a protest 
at Pelican Bay State Prison, the home of the notorious 
Security Housing Unit. Demonstrations were held in 
front of San Quentin, prisons in Florida, Arkansas and 
many other states. 

California Coalition for Women Prisoners rallied at 
the two women’s prisons in Chowchilla, Cal. demand- 
ing "Human Rights for All Prisoners." Recently yet 
another doctor was indicted for sexually assaulting 
prisoners during medical examinations. Clearly, the 
potential for the movement to exceed the bound of 
reform exists. 


Marx’s unchaining of the 


(Continued from page 4) 

Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion is rooted in when it takes a new look at Marx’s 
1875 Critique. The new book devotes a whole chapter 
to the Critique, entitling that chapter: “The Philoso- 
pher of Permanent Revolution Creates Ground for 
Organization.” This sums up that third new moment 
in Karl Marx on organization in his age and in ours. 

The fourth new moment which opened with the Eth- 
nological Notebooks (finally transcribed in the 1970s) 
reveals itself equally and even more urgently relevant 
to our age for Women’s Liberation. It is this work 
which enables us to see with new eyes that Marx’s 
1844 concept of Man/Woman 3 — far from being some- 
thing that only the allegedly “utopian” young Marx 
had articulated— was deepened throughout his life. 

Thus, in 1867, as he was preparing the first edition 
of Capital for the press, and Dr. Kugelmann had given 
him his early essays, Marx wrote to Engels: “We have 
nothing to be ashamed of.” Marx also related these 

3. One so-called independent Marxist, Hal Draper, dared to 
refer to these 1844 Essays as being no more than “the 
lucubrations of this new-fledged socialist.” 


early essays to the 1867 debates around Capital, hold- 
ing that “the feminine ferment” was inherent in revo- 
lutions throughout history. 

From his activities in the Paris Commune, we know 
how Marx had laid the ground in establishing the 
Union des Femmes, following this through by making 
it a principle that the First International establish 
autonomous women’s organizations. Finally, with his 
last work, the Ethnological Notebooks, he further 
enshrined this new attitude by showing the revolution- 
ary presence of women throughout history, from the 
Iroquois women to the Irish women before British 
imperialism conquered Ireland. 

Clearly, all four new moments, in theory and prac- 
tice, in organization and spelling out “the new passions 
and new forces” for the reconstruction of society on 
new, Humanist beginnings— first naming the prole- 
tariat as Subject; then working out the revolutionary 
role of the peasantry, not only as in Engels’ Peasant 
Wars but as in the peasant communal form in the 
1880s; and always singling out youth and then women 
as Reason as well as forces of revolution— have laid 
new paths of revolution... 


Khalfani frame-up 

As many of you may know, Khalfani X. Khaldun got 
his release from Pendleton on July 27. On the same 
day he was transferred to Laporte County Jail to once 
again face charges of homicide in the murder of a 
Michigan City Prison guard in 1964. 

Khalfani had mistakenly assumed that an interlocu- 
tory appeal filed by his public defender in January of 
this year had been accepted and the charges had been 
dismissed because of a violation of the constitutional 
right to a speedy trial. This attorney has spoken with 
Khalfani about three times in a year to “represent” him 
in a what could have been a capital case. All things 
point to an attempted collusion between Khalfani’s 
attorney Donald Hamer and the prosecution for Khal- 
fani to accept a plea bargain rather than face a 50-year 
sentence. 

We feel that it is mandatory that Khalfani receive 
the benefit of legal assistance that is more concerned^ 
with justice than with the political games of Laporte 
and St. Joseph Counties in Indiana. 

Khalfani has asked me to accept any donations 
toward his legal defense. Checks should be written to 
the “Leonard McQuay Defense Fund.” 

Anyone knowing of movement lawyers who may con- 
sider a defense of Khalfani and who could accept 
responsibilities in the state of Indiana, please contact 
me at (765) 420-8081 or at ndugux@hotmail.com. 

-Mark Thiel 

Ahmad Shamlou 

The Iranian poet Ahmad Shamlou died on July 24, 
2000. Bom in 1925, Shamlou had been called the most 
influential Iranian poet of this century. In a land 
where poetry is considered part of national identity, 
this was no small accomplishment. He was also a dis- 
tinguished journalist with a witty and powerful lan- 
guage and humanistic views that brought him ene- 
mies as well as many friends. 

Shamlou was a secular intellectual and humanist 
who was an icon for those who believe people deserve 
better treatment than what they received under the » 
monarchist and the Islamic regimes. A long time ago 
he wrote: “My fear is to die in a land in which the 
wages of a grave-digger are more valuable than 
human freedom.” In the tradition of great poets like 
Pablo Neruda and Nazim Hekmat, Shamlou found his 
source of inspiration among people’s myths and tales. 

One of his greatest accomplishments was a monu- 
mental encyclopedia of Iranian folklore called Book of 
the Street. This undertaking, which is in tens of vol- 
umes, has not been allowed complete publication by 
the Islamic regime. 

Most of Shamlou’s poetry evolved around the con- 
cepts of humanism, love and freedom, with all the 
complexity and mysticism love has in Iranian litera- 
ture. Humanism is a universal concept in his poetry. 
He wrote poetry about “Vietnam’s comrades” and any 
other human being who fought to be free. He started a 
project to introduce the most important poets from 
other countries to the Iranian public, which resulted 
in a series of audio tapes that popularized the poetry 
of Langston Hughes, Garcia Lorca and Margot Bigel. 

During the years 1953-1973 when the opposition to 
the Shah was broken and stagnation became the main 
feature of political life in Iran, Shamlou did not lose 
his humanistic views. During his years of pessimism, 
he wrote love poetry for his love Aida. But even the 
love poems were universal rather than being an indi- 
vidual expression. 

His death is mourned by those who value the 
human soul and emotions because he was the poet of 
our soul. Tens of thousands in Tehran attended his 
funeral with red roses in their hands and his poetry on 


Voices 


■■■ 

(Continued from page 1) 

evening rush hour by sitting down and locking arms in 
major intersections. Over 450 people were arrested. 
Many have been beaten, kicked, dragged down stairs, 
and sexually harassed. Organizers have been singled 
out. John Sellers of the Ruckus Society was being-held 
on $1 million bail. Later it was lowered to $100,000. 

One 23-year-old lesbian was attacked by officers 
who had seen her being affectionate with another 
woman. She has wounds on her head, face, chest and 
shoulders. Part of this assault was captured on video 
by the Independent Media Center, a coalition of 
activists who have taken responsibility for document- 
ing the protests here as an alternative to the corporate 
media (www.indymedia.org). 

The dominant tendency of the youth movement 
against globalization is an eclectic expression of anar- 
chism, decentralized forms of organization, consensus 
decision-making and a preoccupation with militant 
street action. One 20-year-old from Oregon said, 
“When people come to me with their platform and what 
they’re against, I ask them “What are you for?’ This 
usually stops them in their tracks. I don’t believe in 
achieving a utopia through consensus. It’d be nice to 
have spontaneous consensus, but when you force con- 
sensus you can end up with a kind of totalitarianism.” 

These youths face the same challenges of past 
movements. They will have to see that without devel- 
oping a deeper relationship with Black America, they 
can never win. —Tom Parsons 
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—Bah ram Teymoorian 
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The Middle East after Camp David 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

When the Camp David peace talks collapsed after 
two weeks on July 25, the situation was no clearer 
than before they had begun. On the one hand, the col- 
lapse exposed the fact that even the sole rem ainin g 
superpower, the United States, cannot by fiat get its 
will everywhere. This is especially true of the Middle 
East where the large Muslim majority resents decades 
of U.S. support not only for Israel, but also for so many 
of its own authoritarian rulers. 

On the other hand, despite the failure of these talks 
between Palestinian Authority President Yasir Arafat 
and Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak, mediated by 
U. S. President Bill Clinton and Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright, some new ground may have been 
broken, especially on the explosive issue of Jerusalem. 

Rising anti-Semitism 

In Germany, right-wing historian Ernst Nolte, a 
student of Heidegger who has written that Nazi anti- 
Semitism had a "rational kernel" due to extensive 
Jewish involvement in the Marxist movement, was 
awarded the Adenauer Prize on June 4 by a group of 
prominent historians. This came despite attacks on 
Nolte by Jiirgen Habermas and other progressive 
intellectuals. 

A few days afterwards, Nolte spoke in France at a 
conference on totalitarianism organized by conserva- 
tives. Some French intellectuals have protested, as a 
form of "political correctness," the deletion of 20 anti- 
Semitic pages from a new novel by Renaud Camus. In 
a debate that has made headlines, prominent leftists 
such as Claude Lanzmann, director of "Shoah," and 
the novelist Philippe Sollers, have answered them 
very sharply. In a country where it is illegal to foment 
racial or ethnic hatred, the publisher, Editions 
*~Fayard, deleted the openly anti-Semitic pages under 
threat of legal action, but left them blank as a protest. 

In Germany, on July 27, anonymous terrorists set 
off a bomb that wounded nine immigrants, many of 
them Jews from the former Soviet Union. The victims 
were crossing a footbridge in Dusseldorf after their 
daily German language class. 

Also in July, France quietly signaled that it would 
move to end the European Union boycott of Austria. 
The boycott was launched with strong French support 
last February after Jorg Haider's neo-fascist party 
was allowed to join the government. Inside Austria, 
Haider continues to harass immigrants, as well as his 
critics such as Professor Anton Pelinka, recently fined 
$4,000 plus court costs for "libel," after noting that 
"Haider has repeatedly made statements which 
amount to trivializing the Nazis." 

French support Bove 

In France, where the government recently 
announced triumphantly that unemployment had 
^dropped below 10%, anger among the working people is 
palpable. In July, that anger had a chance to express 
itself in one of the largest mobilizations since the big 
strikes of 1995-96. Over 20,000 turned out in the small 
town of Millau to support Jose Bove, who was on trial 
for trashing a McDonald's a year ago, along with nine 
, others, as a protest against globalized capitalism. 

An ecologist and a peasant activist, Bove has become 
a symbol of the new global movement against capital- 
ism. He was a prominent participant in the Seattle 
protests last November and at other protests since. A 
verdict is expected in September. 


Among Israelis, there is an increasing recognition, 
in the words of Hebrew University Professor Edith 
Zertal, that "If we want Jerusalem, we have to share 
it" (interview on Chicago Public Radio, July 31). At 
Camp David, Barak reportedly agreed to a U.S. pro- 
posal for a limited form of Palestinian political control 
over parts of East Jerusalem. As minimal as these con- 
cessions were, they broke with decades of dema- 
goguery by Israeli politicians. Labor as well as Likud 
(conservative), to the effect that continuation of sole 
Israeli control of the whole of Jerusalem was non-nego- 
tiable. 

Not surprisingly Arafat rejected the American pro- 
posal, which reportedly would have kept West 
Jerusalem in Israeli hands while offering the Pales- 
tinians an official headquarters in the Old City of East 
Jerusalem, some type of control short of sovereignly 
over some of the surrounding Arab neighborhoods as 
well as the two major mosques, plus the bizarre idea of 
"a new bridge allowing Palestinians unhindered access 
to the Muslim holy places from areas of their control to 
the east of the city" (New York Times, July 28). 

After the talks broke down over this too-limited con- 
cession on Barak's part, some Palestinians boasted 
that Arafat had become nothing less than a new Sal- 
adin, the general who drove the Crusaders out of 


Gay pride vs. Pope 



Gay rights activists march in support of World 
Pride 2000 in Rome. 


In early July, despite vehement protests by Pope 
John Paul II and the Catholic hierarchy, a massive 
international lesbian and gay pride event took place in 
Rome. Even though organizers, short of cancellation, 
tried to avoid open conflict with the Pope, he refused all 
compromise and afterwards expressed "bitterness" 
that people with values different from his own had 
dared to appear in Rome during the "Jubilee Year 
2000." He also barred a French bishop from having a 
dialogue with the marchers. 

Those Italian politicians, like Rome's left of center 
Mayor Francesco Rutelli, who sought to curry favor 
with the Pope by withdrawing support from the march, 
were strongly rebuked. They were reminded that in a 
secular republic the Church no longer had any legal 
say on events outside its own enclave of the Vatican 
City. 

And in case anyone needed a reminder of what it 
was like when Popes exercised more power in Rome, 
the present Pope announced days before the march his 
plans to beatify Pope Pius IX. In 1858, that Pope 
ordered his guards to kidnap a young Jewish boy who 
had supposedly been secretly baptized by a servant. 
Despite worldwide protests, the boy was adopted by the 
Pope and raised as a Catholic. 


Jerusalem in 1187. Publicly, Arafat promised to hold 
out for the whole of East Jerusalem, presumably 
including even Judaism's most revered site, the Wail- 
ing Wall. (It abuts the city's prime Muslim religious 
site, the hill on which stands A1 Aksa Mosque and the 
Dome of the Rock.) The normally pro-U.S. Arab leaders 
of Egypt and Saudi Arabia also publicly applauded 
Arafat's position. 

Offstage, however, there was talk that the negotia- 
tions had not ended, but in fact just begun. The Pales- 
tinian Authority's top representative in Jerusalem, 
Faisal Husseini, acknowledged quietly that the 
Israelis had broken new ground: "The taboo on opening 
the file on Jerusalem has vanished. This file has been 
opened, and we hope it will generate more discussion 
in the Israeli community and that we can reach a solu- 
tion before Sept. 13. I don't believe this is the end" 
(New York Times, July 26). 

Some type of division or sharing of Jerusalem 
acceptable to both Arabs and Jews would not only be 
the key factor in an overall settlement of the Palestin- 
ian-Israeli Conflict, it would also undermine the pre- 
tensions of terrorist and fundamentalist groups to be 
fighting for "Holy Jerusalem." An equally thorny issue 
is some type of settlement for the more than three mil- 
lion Palestinian refugees and their descendants, who 
are for the most part stateless. 

On the Israeli side, the Likud and the religious 
fanatics are sharpening their knives against Barak for 
having dared to open up the question of Jerusalem at 
all. They axle also girding to protect the Jewish settle- 
ments within the Palestinian territories. The most 
extreme of these fanatics revere the mass murderer 
Baruch Goldstein, who violated all notions of human 
solidarity by murdering 29 Muslims as they peacefully 
worshipped at a mosque in 1994. One of their number 
murdered Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin in 
1995 because of his land for peace policies. 

On the Arab side, demagogues point to Hezbollah's 
successful guerrilla war in Lebanon that helped dis- 
lodge the small Israeli-occupied zone there as the key 
to "liberating" Jerusalem as well, also threatening 
Arafat's life if he compromises over it. 

Military forms new 
Fiji government 

In May, a coup by a small group of Fijian ethnic 
chauvinists overthrew the Labor Party government of 
Mahendra Chaudhry, elected a year ago. The coup was 
accompanied by what the Honolulu Advertiser of July 
1 termed a "reign of terror" against the Indian commu- 
nity. By July, the military, which had done nothing to 
defend the legally elected government, formed a new 
one composed exclusively of ethnic Fijians. George 
Speight, the original coup leader, was then arrested 
after he challenged the military itself. 

From 1987 to 1999 the military also ruled directly 
and, as now, denied all political rights to the ethnic 
Indians. (Each community comprises around half the 
population, the Indians having been brought in as 
sugar workers under British colonialism, with the eth- 
nic Fijians a slight majority.) The Reagan administra- 
tion and Britain under Margaret Thatcher backed the 
coup, after the left-leaning Labor government had said 
it would no longer allow U.S. nuclear ships into Fijian 
waters. 

This time around, there have been tepid calls by the 
Western powers for the restoration of democracy, but 
no action. The Australian dockers have expressed their 
solidarity very concretely, however, refusing to handle 
any goods from or to Fiji. 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as M arxist-H um ani sm . This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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To take 
back our 
labor 

by Gene Ford 

Capitalist labor is forced labor, sweated labor, 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year. The capitalists try to bury 
labor under the weight of the production process while 
extracting more and more profit. They say god took the 
seventh day to rest after six days of creating humanity 
and nature. The capitalists violate their own law, that 
labor needs rest in order to be creative. 

In reality the capitalist law is wealth and power over 
labor. For example, 12 million Blacks built South 
African wealth under the whip of three million whites. 
The whites argued that they created this great nation 
of prosperity through their intellect and European 
superiority while dominating the majority Black popu- 
lation through their advanced ability to crush the mind 
and spirit of the Black laboring masses. 

The white masters' attitude in South Africa under 
apartheid is an attitude which persists worldwide in 
relationship to labor. The boss gives the order to fix the 
machine or put the particular formula into practice, 
that is, "make it work." Once the job is done and pros- 
perity is evident, the boss will claim the credit. 

A Filipino co-worker in the plant where I work told 
me he spent eight years in South Africa training Black 
workers to rewind motors and repair machinery in the 
factories. He became a member of the African National 
Congress because of his kinship to the Black workers 
in their struggle. 

He said there might be 100 workers in the plant and 
only one white to oversee them. That overseer would 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Mumia 
Abu-Jamal 
on a move! 




Presidential race in shadow of 
new revolts against capitalism 


by Andy Phillips 

Republican Texas Governor George W. Bush's 
stopover in Chicago Sept. 19 to accept the political 
endorsement of Chicago's reactionary Fraternal 
Order of Police, after appearing on the Oprah Win- 
frey show, expressed in no uncertain terms the vio- 
lent contradictions at the heart of this year's presi- 
dential race to replace Bill Clinton. 

Bush's Texas death machine continues unabated 
to execute Black men, for which he gains the polit- 
ical support of corrupt big city police forces who 
daily carry out their brutal street justice in Black 
and Latino communities. All the while he gets to 
present a chatty smiling face to American middle- 
class voters willing to believe that there really is 
something "compassionate" about his anti-Black, 
anti-labor, anti-women, anti-gay, anti-youth politi- 
cal agenda. 

INSULTING PARTY CONVENTIONS 

The insulting hypocrisy of the Republican con- 
vention at the end of the summer in Philadelphia, 
whose opening featured more Black entertainers 
onstage than there were in the entire delegate body, 
continues. Attempting to project a "new Republi- 
can" sensitivity to the plight of Black America, the 
GOP, in addition to Black entertainment, enlisted 
that Black professional corporate shill, Colin Pow- 
ell, to persuade the American people that the 
viciously racist GOP repented its past sins and was 
now embarked on a "truly" new redeeming course 
of "compassionate conservatism." 

The truth disclosed itself in the delegates' cool 
response to Powell's plea for ethnic inclusiveness. 
And whereas in his acceptance speech Bush had 
the gall to refer to a Black juvenile prisoner in his 
Texas prison who had little to hope for in life, the 
rest of his message reassured those who might have 
been temporarily confused that the old GOP 
remained firmly in control and would go to any 
length to win the White House. He promised them 
a laundry list of anything and everything to cure all 
social and economic ills and to provide the "good 



Los Angeles transit workers on strike picket line. 

life" for all. 


In Los Angeles, the Democrats followed suit, and while 
they were not as transparently vulgar in their hypocrisy as 
were the Republicans, A1 Gore likewise submitted a list of 
proposals to preserve current "economic prosperity" and 
reform existing ills. The problems that both Gore and Bush 
enumerated included Social Security Medicare, education, 
(Continued on page 9) 


| Jafar Sitkfiq Hamzah, freedom fighter 


Editor's note: This month I turn "Black World" over 
to the following taped statement by Pennsylvania 
Death Row prisoner and revolutionary Mumia Abu- 
Jamal to the Aug. 26 "Redeem the Dream" march 
against police brutality and racial profiling in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The march commemorated the 37th 
anniversary of the historic March on Washington and 
the famous "I Have a Dream" speech by Dr. Martin 
Luther King. The latest developments in Mumia' s 
ongoing legal struggle to get a new trial also make his 
remarks timely. The U.S. District Court judge now con- 
sidering Mumia' s appeal for a new trial, Judge 
William H. Yohn, has recently taken the unprecedented 
action of dismissing the amicus curiae (friend of the 
court) briefs supporting Mumia' s appeal. In his deci- 
sion Judge Yohn acknowledged the "world-wide inter- 
est" in the case that he "feared" would inundate the 
court with an avalanche of appeals for a new trial for 
Mumia, pointing out what reasonable people have 
already recognized, namely, the overt racist injustice of 
these United States and its so-called "justice" system 
when it comes to Black life. For more information con- 
tact Pam Africa, International Family and Friends of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, PO Box 19709, Philadelphia, PA 
19143; or icffmaj@aol.com; www.mumia.org. 

—Lou Turner 

On a move! Long live John Africa! Thanks for your 
kind invitation for my participation in "Redeem the 
Dream 2000." I think it 's more than appropriate that 
I participate, for it is perhaps the only voice you'll hear 
from the American gulag. There are over two million 
men, women, and children in prisons and jails across 
America. Think of it: two million! Did you know that 
there are over 400,000 more prisoners in the U.S. than 
there are in China? What is this saying about Ameri- 
ca? Now what does this have to do with "Redeem the 
Dream"? I'll tell you. They can't seriously discuss 
redeeming the dream without taking account of the 
dreamers. And when you examine the life of Black 
America today, what do you see? A dream or a night- 
mare? And if you do see a nightmare, how can you not 
ask, How? Why? 

Let's look back briefly at the thoughts of the late 

(Continued on page 8) 


News and Letters mourns the death of Jafar Siddiq 
Hamzah, 35, Acehnese freedom fighter and human 
rights activist, who was disappeared in Medan, 
Indonesia, Aug. 5. His mutilated body was found along 
with four others about 40 miles away on Sept. 3 and 
could not be identified for several days. 

Jafar lived in New York for the past three 
years, where he headed the International 
Forum for Aceh, working tirelessly to end gov- 
ernment repression in his home province. He 
supported and advised the mass movement of 
students, women, farmers, and the whole pop- 
ulation of Aceh that burst into protest against 
the Indonesian military's torture and killing of 
dissidents after the dictator Suharto was 
forced out of power two years ago. (See stories 
in N&L, December. 1999, January-February, 

March and June 2000, all written with Jafar's gener- 
ous assistance.) 

Jafar recently helped found the first newspaper ever 
in the Acehnese language, Su Acheh. He returned to 
the Aceh area for a few months in June, in spite of 
death threats that came to him here in New York, in 
order to set up offices for the newspaper and for a new 
organization, Support Committee for Human Right in 
Acheh, and to investigate the complicity of Mobil Oil in 
government repression. A man of peace, he was a 
major voice attempting to unify the Acehnese freedom 
movements, including the guerrilla movement, GAM, 
whose violence he opposed. 

Jafar was kidnapped in the third largest city in 
Indonesia on a busy street in the middle of the day. He 
was well-known in the international human rights 
community, and a massive campaign of calling, writing 
and emailing the Indonesian and U.S. governments 
began as soon as he disappeared. Demonstrations 
demanding he be found were held in New York and 
Washington. But the Indonesian military and police 
refused to search for him undoubtedly because he was 
kidnapped by one of them or a paramilitary group they 
sanction. At first the police refused even to take a 
missing person's report. A week later, a thousand stu- 


dents demonstrated outside the police, station, as did a 
group of 400 lawyers. Then "investigators" came and 
harassed his friends and co-workers, some of whom 
have now received death threats as well. 

Raised in what he described as a traditional rural 
Acehnese family and schooled in Islamic studies, Jafar 
became a prominent human rights lawyer in 
Indonesia. He left the country four years ago 
due to intimidation and threats by the military. 
At the time of his murder, he was a graduate 
student in political science at the New School 
University and a permanent resident of the 
U.S. 

Large groups of people flocked to his family's 
home near Lhokseumawe for his funeral Sept. 
8. The International Forum for Aceh (IFA) will 
hold a memorial meeting for him in October. 

Aceh is in northwest Indonesia, on the tip of Suma- 
tra. After suffering for years under martial law— at 
least 5,000 people were killed during the 1990s— and 
from economic exploitation by the central government, 
the people want the military out and want a referen- 
dum to determine whether they will become indepen- 
dent. The demand for a referendum spread throughout 
the province after East Timor won independence via a 
referendum conducted by the U.N. last year. As the 
civil movements gained strength, however, killing and 
torture intensified— more than 400 people have been 
killed so far this year, more than 100 disappeared, and 
thousands have been driven from their homes. The 
only Acehnese member of the Indonesian congress was 
(Continued on page 9) 
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NGOs: a new politics of organization? 


by Maya Jhansi 

This past year has seen a resurgence of the spirit of 
anti-capitalist defiance. Whether we look at youth 
fighting against sweatshop labor, or anti-police brutal- 
ity struggles, or the environmental justice movement, 
it's clear that women from the lowest and deepest sec- 
tors of society are at the front lines 
of today's freedom movement. 

There is a corresponding rethink- 
ing going on in feminist theory as 
well, a growing sense of the need to reconnect theory 
to the creative struggles of women at the grassroots 
levels. I have seen lots of critiques of the way feminism 
has become "professionalized" and quiescent. Ib me, 
the important point here is not "professionalization" 
per se, but the question of what exactly happened to 
the revolutionary potential of the movement that 
erupted out of and against the New Left in the late 
1960s and 1970s when women demanded a total trans- 
formation of human relations, i.e., a revolution that 
would create a totally new woman, man, a new way of 
loving and living. 

To Raya Dunayevskaya, this showed the philosoph- 
ic depth of the Women's Liberation Movement, espe- 
cially in the call for non-elitist, decentralized organi- 
zation. Women demanded a transformation in human 
relations, not just after the revolution, but in the very 
organization that would help make the revolution. 
Now, 30 years later, a new form of organizing domi- 
nates the women's movement: Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGOs). We have to at least ask each 
other why this is. 

Actors on strike 

Chicago— The strike only involves commercial 
actors in the Screen Actors Guild (SAG) and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Television and Radio Artists 
(AFTRA). There are four major union demands we are 
fighting for. Number one is "pay for play." This means 
that every time a commercial is aired, the actor is 
paid. The contract always had this, but the ad agen- 
cies want to leave it out of the new contract and pay us 
a flat fee instead. A commercial can air forever and 
ever without the actor getting any residuals. 

The second point involves the internet. Right now, 
there are no guidelines for internet advertising that 
considers actors. Currently actors are not paid for 
visuals and voice-overs. 

Number three is the problem with overexposure of 
an actor. It's like the man who plays Mr. Whipple in 
the toilet paper commercials. You know his face, and 
he will be forever known for that product. That means 
he can't be associated with other products, and he vir- 
tually can't work again. We don't want the agencies to 
have that control. For example, they shouldn't be 
allowed to demand an actor do four commercials. That 
could ruin the career of an actor. 

The final demand deals with cable. In the pre-exist- 
ing contract, there was no provision for pay-per-play 
for cable, but now we want it. This became an issue 
with the popularity of cable. 

I've never been involved in television or advertising, 
or any camera work. I'm more of a stage performer. My 
father is in an electrical union in Milwaukee, but I 
didn't think much about union benefits until now. 
When this fight came up, I thought the demands were 
legitimate ones. An actor already in the union told me 
about the 80-hour program, and I got involved. People 
who are not union members can earn a union card by 
working 80 hours on strike-related projects in the 
union offices. 

The union's actions consist of breaking up commer- 
cial shoots and going to casting agencies to prevent 
actors from crossing the line. Union and nonunion 
actors can work with companies that were never union 
affiliated. The actors who cross the lines feel that they 
are just working their way up and establishing a pres- 
ence on camera, but they are essentially hurting 
themselves for the future. 

We have had some success shutting down scab 
work. For every five actors who walk into the agencies, 
we can manage to talk to one actor about what the 
strike is about. The most success we have had is when 
everyone in the union comes out for a scab shoot. A lot 
of bonding happens there. For instance, there was a 
commercial shoot for a diet pill. The advertiser rented 
a large part of the Field Museum/Adler Planetarium 
campus including a grassy knoll and a tunnel. Many 
SAG/AFTRA members and the 80-hour people were 
there. We had large mirrors to spoil the lighting. Chil- 
dren of union members brought drums to interrupt 
audio recording. We managed to back the crew into an 
area under a bridge, so they had to put up black cur- 
tains. We had a big effect here because we prolonged 
the process of taping by five hours or so, and they 
probably had to do voice-over for taping the sound. 

SAG/AFTRA members have turned out at rallies for 
other strikes like the janitors and the 5-Star Laundry 
workers. We get help too. 

A lower level bargaining committee met with the 
advertisers on Sept. 13, and then the heads met on the 
18th. This was the first time they met since June 
when the advertisers walked out of the first bargain- 
ing meeting since the strike began May 1. 

-" 80 -hour" member 


One particular essay I read this summer offers some 
interesting insights. It is entitled, "The NGOization of 
Feminism: Institutionalization and Institution Build- 
ing with the German Women's Movement" by Sabine 
Long (in Transitions, Environments, Translations: 
Feminisms in an International Politics (1997), eds Joan 
Scott, Cora Kaplan, Debra Keates). In this essay, Long 
critically examines the women's 
movement in Germany after 1989. 
"The creation," she writes, "of a 
more 'women-friendly' civil society 
was one of the myths associated 
with the peaceful revolution of 1989 in East Germany." 
However, noting that not much improvement was 
made in women's lives or women's mobilization after 
1989, Long focuses on the new "politics of organiza- 
tion," that emerged, writing, "Ultimately it seems as 
though sisterhood has converged in what I call the 
establishment of NGOs instead of political move- 
ments." 

Long is very critical of the NGO form of organizing, 
arguing that on the whole NGOs channel women's 
efforts into small-scale, single-issue and predominant- 
ly pragmatic and state-oriented directions. Long con- 
nects this to the influence of postmodernism on the 
movement. "NGOization entails," she argues, "a shift 
away from experience-oriented movement politics 
toward goal and intervention-oriented strategies.... In 
that sense it might be also interpreted as a reply and a 
statement about the 'grounding of feminist politics 
once the existence of women as women is put into ques- 
tion. 1 " 

It cannot be denied that many NGOs do indispens- 
able work. While some NGOs are the right arm of glob- 
al capital, others are clearly on the side of the forces of 
revolt. In Malaysia, for example, only NGOs have 
worked with women from the deepest layers— women 
lost in the informal sector of the workforce. Still, I 
think Long has raised some important critiques. 

Most intriguing is Long's suggestion that the 
NGOization of feminism stems from the focus on "civil 
society." She herself does not raise the issue of whether 
the focus on "civil society" is a marker of the Left's 
abdication of Marxism; in fact, she calls state-capitalist 
societies state socialist, relegating socialism to the 
dustbin of history. 

I think there is an objective reason why the focus on 
"civil society" has become so popular. And I think it’s 
related to postmodernism, too. Marx gives us an 
insight in "On the Jewish Question." He writes: "None 
of these so-called rights of man goes beyond the egois- 
tic man, beyond man as a member of civil society, as 
man separated from life in the community and with- 
drawn into himself, into his private interest and his 
private arbitrary will. These rights are far from con- 
ceiving man as a species-being. They see, rather, the 
life of the species itself, society, as a frame external to 
individuals, as a limitation of their original indepen- 
dence." 

In civil society under capitalism, freedom is not 
based on the linking of human beings, but on their sep- 
aration. The anti-humanism of postmodernism like- 
wise negates the social bonds of humanity. When the 
Left, including the feminist Left, settles for "civil soci- 
ety" as a replacement for a real alternative to capital- 
ism, it fails to address people's desire to end alienation, 
to have an "individualism that lets nothing interfere 
with its universalism." 

The creative struggles of women and youth today 
demand more imagination on our parts. They demand 
a reconception of the socialist idea. Without such an 
idea, the politics of organizing will remain circum- 
scribed by the given. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Women from more than 157 countries are expected 
to participate in the World March of Women in New 
York City, Oct. 17. The demonstrators are demanding 
an end to poverty and violence against women 
throughout the world. 

* * * 

A report released in August by the French Centre of 
Population and Development revealed that women 
throughout Africa continue to die at alarming rates 
because of unsafe abortions. Among the 54 African 
countries, 26 allow abortion only to save the life of the 
mother and 23 only if the health of the mother is at 
risk. Lack of government support and aid for women 
seeking abortions has perpetuated both unskilled prac- 
titioners and unsanitary conditions. 

* i. ■ * s * * 

More than 15,000 Brazilian women demonstrated in 
Brasilia, Aug. 10, protesting against poverty and vio- 
lence in rural areas. More than half of the rural women 
in Brazil begin working before age 10, being forced to 
quit school and work as long as 18 hours a day, many 
without pay. The demonstrators called themselves the 
March of the “Margaridas” in honor of Margarida 
Alves, a union activist from the northern state of Para- 
jba who was assassinated 17 years ago on the order of 
powerful local ranchers. 

* * * 

As many as 250 mothers on welfare and their sup- 
porters from around the U.S. met in Los Angeles, Aug. 
12, on the eve of the Democratic National Convention, 
for a Mothers Convention on Welfare. Denouncing the 
positions on welfare of both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties, the women launched a campaign 
to impact Congressional reauthorization of the 1996 
"welfare reform" act which will take place in 2002. 
Their six demands include: no welfare time limits or 
sanctions; reduce poverty; decent wages; education 
and training, and no discrimination against immi- 
grants. 

^—Information from Welfare Mothers Voice 

* * * 

Armed thugs from the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
stormed the Independent Women's Organization office 
and women's protection center in Sulaymaniyah, in 
July, closing them down and confiscating their records. 
Twelve women, facing death at the hands of male rela- 
tives, and five children were thrown into the street. 
Women fighting against their action were arrested. 
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“The Women’s Liberation Movement that burst onto the 
historic scene in the mid- 1960s was like nothing seen before in all its many 
appearances throughout history. Its most unique feature was that, surprisingly, 
not only did it come out of the left but it was directed against it, and not from 
the right, but from within the left itself.... Where until now women’s oppres- 
sion was directed against capitalism’s patriarchal nature, this time the women 
directed the male-chauvinist epithet at the male left.” 

— Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, by Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Firestone avoids strike in Decatur 


Decatur, III. —We thought we were going on strike 
over a new agreement, but Bridgestone/Firestone set- 
tled with our union, Steelworkers Local 713. I have 
mixed feelings about that. It's a great retirement con- 
tract, for about 200 people with 30 years or with a lit- 
tle time till they retire. 

On the other hand, we didn't have any meetings for 
the bargaining committee to explain what they asked 
for, what they got, and what they gave up until a week 
after they announced a settlement. 

People are glad that the demand for mandatory 
overtime was taken off the table. In the past when we 
worked eight-hour shifts, if they needed somebody to 
work overtime, they would tell the lower seniority peo- 
ple to do it. When you work 12-hour shifts, it's hard. 
They would have to work on their days off too. Every- 
one, including the replacements from the '94-'95 strike, 
were willing to strike over this issue. 

Firestone had to end rotating shifts, which was the 
biggest issue in the 1994 strike. At A. E. Staley, where 
the union got locked out for resisting, they had three 
days on and three days off, and rotated the start-up 
time. That kills you. Some of the older workers espe- 
cially can't take it. 

Still, no one wants to work 12 hours. As it is now, we 
get "half a year" off— in 14 days, we have seven off. In 
one week, we have four days off and the next week 
three days off, but not in a row. 

Most euremen will tell you they don't like being 
curemen— mold changers, who are semiskilled, are 
paid more and the work is easier. A cureman is picking 

Just-in-time care? 

Oakland, Cal. —Under capitalism, where human 
relations are based on relations between things, work- 
ers are alienated by the process of labor itself. This is 
precisely the problem our current labor unions have 
been unable to overcome not just in activity but in 
thought. This inability is central to labor's frequent 
capitulation to the dictates of capital. 

In the anti- WTO Seattle protests AFL-CIO leaders 
spewed out furious rhetoric about forcing capital to 
reform itself and become more democratically account- 
able. In practice, however, in the hospital where I 
work, it is official labor's own introduction of a labor- 
management partnership that stifled strikes and rank- 
and-file activity. 

This partnership has allowed the company to recon- 
figure our labor and make it more undifferentiated and 
interchangeable as part of their ongoing restructuring 
in health care. As Marx originally put it, capital "is the 
expression of a specific social relation of labor.... Capi- 
talism reduces all concrete labor to its opposite— 
abstract undifferentiated labor." 

Frontline nurses see their work as including 
feeding, cleaning, medicating, measuring vitals 
and, most important of all, comforting patients 
and making an overall assessment of their 
health. Management's measurement system 
called Patient Care Hours (PCH) is indifferent to 
the frontline nurse, or to the individual needs of 
the patient. 

A patient's care needs become a resource drain, 
while a health worker's labor is a commodity whose 
first priority is to satisfy the hunger for profit from 
ever centralizing corporate capital. Opposition to this 
concept is precisely what animates frontline health 
workers in their support of recent mass strikes in the 
Bay Area. (See "Mass California hospital strike," 
August-September N&L and “Concrete vs. abstract 
labor in health care” by Htun Lin, October 1999 N&L.) 

While patients are never sure when the nurse might 
have the time to answer their call, the health worker 
can never be sure if she might be sent home at the last 
minute because a manager calculates that a floor has 
reached its PCH limits. There is no room for contin- 
gencies which are part of the very nature of caring for 
sick people. The reverse situation often arises when a 
nurse is called to work at a moment's notice due to a 
sudden shortage of patient care time units on a floor. 

A matrix system was originally promoted by 
nurses to have enough time to give each patient 
the unique level of care required. If nurses could 
make those judgments this might work, but the 
labor-management partnership has transformed 
it into a weapon, a club held over the worker's 
head, in order to hold down the cost of health 
care labor. We are all constantly doing the work 
of two to three people. 

This issue over who controls a worker's labor power 
comes up over and over again. A Sutter health execu- 
tive said workers in the recent strike are challenging 
management's prerogative to determine staffing: "Vol- 
ume goes up, it goes down.... if our census is really low, 
we might not need you to come to work..." Capital is 
adamant about the need for absolute flexibility to 
move anywhere and anytime it wants. Just-in-time 
production doesn't necessarily have to go offshore. 

In Seattle a lot of labor officials declared that the 
goal of the movement was to control capital's excesses 
and make capital accountable. The view from the 
workplace is that capital cannot be reformed or con- 
trolled to make it more accountable. It is already 
accountable to it own needs and this accountability is 
its very reason for existence. What we workers want is 
to regain control of our own daily labor and thereby 
abolish capital. 

—Htun Lin 


up and throwing tires for 12 hours. You see people get- 
ting so tired and disoriented that they start to walk 
down the wrong aisles while doing their job. It's the 
most difficult job, by far. You're constantly going 
around and putting tires into the curing presses. 

All I know about the recall of bad tires for Ford 
SUVs is what I read in the papers. I have heard stories 
that the bad tires were built in 1994 to 1996 during the 
strike, or that they started coming out in 1992. 

I don't understand how all those bad tires got 
through inspection. The check system is good if people 
can do their jobs. Management had me doing things in 
tire building that I didn't think were right, but using 
bad material should be caught by the check system. 

I don't think the people interviewed in the Chicago 
Tribune in August know what happened to the tires 
involved in all those accidents, but I know what they 
were talking about got turned around. It's not unusual 
to poke holes in tires, not in cured tires, but in green 
tires before they're baked, and not poked all the way 
through. 

Those men were disgruntled. Maybe they don't care 
if the plant is shut down, and I don't appreciate that, 
but I also want the truth to come out. I do believe if we 
had gone on strike and shut down the plant that way, 
it would have been for the right reasons, and I would 
have supported it. 

Bridgestone/Firestone said they wanted a smaller 
workforce when we went on strike in 1994. There were 
1,260 who went on strike then. Now there are 1,870. 
There's also more scrap and less tires coming out. 
Before '94, you had 25,000 tires built in a 24-hour peri- 
od. Now we're seeing no more than 24,000 tires* in 24 
hours. 

The problem is with the guys making decisions for 
the whole company. They're the same guys who in the 
struggle we had in 1994 caused people to lose their 
families, their houses, or their health. 

—Mold changer 


Earthgrains strike 



Memphis, Tenn. —We're on strike at Earthgrains 
Bakery for ourselves and in support of workers at 
other plants producing Earthgrains and Colonial bread 
and buns. At the Memphis plant there are about 80 
people out, from a little over 100. They have the bread 
lines shut down because they don't have enough people 
in there to run them. 

About half the 65 or so bakeries in the U.S. are shut 
down, including plants in Oklahoma, California, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Texas. If the company isn't going to 
listen, we'll get strength from our other bakeries and 
start shutting them down one by one. 

They're trying to bust the union. They recent- 
ly bought several non-union bakeries and agreed 
to make them unionized (BCTGM), but it’s been a 
couple of years and they're still not up to the 
union pay scales. At the Mobile, Ala. plant they're 
not even getting paid for overtime after eight 
hours, but only after 40 horn's a week or 12 hours 
in a day. 

They're also making the workers at Mobile co-pay 
for their health insurance. If you get a 30 cents an hour 
raise and you've got to pay $25 a week for your insur- 
ance, you're still losing. We're afraid it could happen 
here if we let it happen there. 

It's a real high stress level job, because it's a contin- 
uous process. You can't stop in the middle because the 
dough starts rising and you've got to get it in the oven. 
If something breaks down we've really got to hustle to 
get it back on track. If the oven goes down for more 
than five minutes, the product's burnt up. The bread is 
coming at 120 loaves a minute, but they don't put safe- 
ty guards on machines until someone gets hurt. 

Earthgrains had $2 billion in sales, and their state- 
ment that was sent out to all the employees said they 
had "record-breaking sales last year." If they're doing 
good, we're the ones that are doing it for them, and we 
ought to get paid what we're worth. 

Every year, during negotiations, they put out their 
final offer and say take it or leave it. But this year, we 
said, here's our final offer. You take it or leave it. 

—Black and white striking workers 

Editor’s note: As we go to press, the BCTGM has 
declared victory. Ft. Payne, Ala. workers ratified a 
three-year contract that the union says protects jobs 
and acknowledges the right to honor picket lines, limits 
mandatory overtime and restores medical and dental 
insurance. Mobile workers got a separate first contract. 
The attack on the Alabama workers was the spark for 
the solidarity strikes at Earthgrains plants nationwide, 
beginnings in Memphis. 


FedEx turns on techies 

Memphis, Tenn.— White-collar "information 
technology" workers at FedEx had a rude awakening 
in August. Some even started talking union, widely 
believed to be job suicide at rabidly anti-union FedEx. 

Rob Carter, the top executive in the Information 
Technology Division, announced that all ITD employ- 
ees— except, of course, executives and directors— 
would be "assessed" for their "contribution" to the com- 
pany. Then 210 people were escorted off the premises. 

Suddenly, the naive trust many employees had in 
FedEx and its vaunted "no layoffs" policy was shat- 
tered. An intranet forum that management had set up 
as a way to let workers blow off steam— instead of 
organizing— seethed with outrage. Some wrote that 
they had "rallied behind the company" when the pilots' 
union was fighting for a decent contract, but had now 
become "disaffected." 

The messages on the forum were periodically erased 
when they started going in dangerous directions, such 
as when "joe hill" said: "This should be a lesson to all 
of those people who were fooled into fattening F. 
Smith's wallet by volunteering free labor as a way to 
defeat the pilots' union. You thought the company 
would repay your loyalty with loyalty, but now you are 
seeing the truth. ...most IT people.. .are brainwashed 
into thinking that they can trust management and so 
don't need a union. Think again!" 

After the firings, we survivors were made to watch a 
videotape of Rob Carter say there were no plans to do 
this again— then he gave so many qualifications that 
we could only assume that it will happen again, soon. 
If we don't wake up and organize, we will go like lambs 
to the slaughter. —Still on the island, this week 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

attempt to force the workers to do the work a certain 
way, but when my Filipino comrade asked the white 
boss how do you repair this machine or carry out this 
form of work, the white boss had no idea how to do the 
job himself. He was just there to intimidate and force 
labor out of the workers. 

Man/wbman is not an animal, a donkey, a mule on 
which you throw the harness, tying him/her to the 
plow, cracking the whip, while in the end the man says 
he plowed the field, not the dumb animal. 

Under capitalism the laborer is forced to labor like a 
dumb animal. The mind is separated from the hand, a 
division of labor which is an unnatural act. Men and 
women are determined to become fully human through 
rebellion. To take back one's labor— to sit down, to 
walk out, to go on strike— is an act of rebellion. 

Marx's statement in Volume 3 of Capital, "Human 
power is its own end," is the clearest expression of tak- 
ing back one's labor power. To take back the right to 
one's own labor, to control your labor power, is a move- 
ment of self. When our workday begins and ends, what 
kind of labor does man do, and "what kind of thought" 
is needed is reflected in the act. So when workers 
shake the cobwebs from our minds to take back our 
labor, human power will be our identity, and its own 
end will be our freedom to control our labor, which is 
our very being. 

Black, white and brown labor is at a crossroads, 
divided more deeply than ever along race and class 
lines. The negative seems to outweigh the positive in 
relationship to a new labor movement within this 
country, even though strikes, pockets of rebellion, 
break out all over the country in relationship to fight- 
ing for wages, working conditions and benefits. The 
self-determination of labor is in constant revolt. 

That rebellion in many cases has been met by union 
organizing or it has been controlled by already existing 
unions, while the real union is the workers themselves, 
who demand that their contract reflect their right to 
have a voice in the workplace. Workers' control of pro- 
duction becomes a kernel within any true labor union 
movement. Those who do the work on a daily basis 
should control production. The true concept of union is 
organized labor in thought and action that reflects a 
New Humanism, a break from capitalism. 

I have worked all my life, from the textile industry 
of Alabama in the 1970s, to the Los Angeles service 
industry, to presently working in the hothouse indus- 
try of laundry, working to repair the monster machines 
of production. The only semi-comfort a worker has is 
through the "union" with fellow workers who feel that 
same frustration of capitalism's inhumanity, whether 
they call it capitalism or not. 

This inhumanity feeds revolt as a "negation" which 
plants seeds for future new human relationships. A 
notion is planted in the mind. 

The self-organization at the point of production is 
the greatest contradiction of capitalism. The capital- 
ists' attempt to destroy this union can be seen through 
the demand for greater production and more, bigger 
and quicker machines and robots to eliminate workers. 
They will spend $500,000 on a new machine because it 
will eliminate a handful of workers and speed up pro- 
duction. They call this progress or a good investment. 

The machine will pay for itself in a few years, but 
without the human being, the value of what is being 
produced is cut tenfold. Their attempt to discipline 
labor is creating capitalist gravediggers on the streets 
among the unemployed and the workers in the facto- 
ries who look for a new day on the horizon when they 
control when their day begins and when it ends. 
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Editor’s noli 

■ new century of anti-capitalist youth revolt opens 
with the publication of a new edition of Marxism 
and Freedom, from 1776 until Today by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. Its today-ness is remarkable. 

When it was first published in 1957. Marxism and 
Freedom marked a new direction for liberatory movements 
seeking a genuine and independent socialism. Since then it 
has been published in total or in part in six English editions 
and in French. Spanish, Persian, and most recently Chi- 
nese. 

The author's introduction to the first. 1957, printing 
presents a view of the book's original contribution to revo- 
lutarionary social transformation. To introduce readers new 
to this contemporary classic and reacquaint those familiar 
with it, we publish it here, and invite you get a copy. A free 
subscription or renewal to News & Letters comes with it. 
News and Letters Committees invites you also to join us 
for Fall classes that will discuss the relationship between 
today's struggles and Marxism and Freedom. See page 10 
for the local committee closest to you. 


Ti 


Joday, in the face of the constant struggle of man 
for full freedom on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
there is a veritable conspiracy to identify Marx- 
ism, a theory of liberation, with its opposite, Commu- 
nism, the theory and practice of enslavement. This 
book aims to re-establish Marxism in its original form, 
which Marx called "a thoroughgoing Naturalism, or 
Humanism." 1 

Hitherto, the American roots of Marxism have 
remained hidden. It is known, although not widely, 
that Marx aided the North during the Civil War in the 
United States. Less well-known is the fact that the 
paths of the Abolitionists and Marx crossed at that 
time. What is not known at all is that under the impact 
of the Civil War, and the subsequent struggles for the 
eight-hour day, Marx completely reorganized the struc- 
ture of his greatest theoretical work, Capital. This is 
analyzed here for the first time. 

Our epoch has been characterized by "a struggle for 
the minds of men." Unless this struggle begins with a 
concept of totally new relations of men to labor and 
man to man, it is hollow. The today-ness of Marxism 
flows from this: no philosopher has ever had a grander 
concept of humanity than did Marx, and yet no philo- 
sophic conception was ever rooted more deeply in the 
first necessity of human society— labor and production. 
The fact that the H-bomb has put a question mark over 
the very survival of civilization does not change this. 
The answer to that problem is not in today's headlines. 
It is in production. That is what makes Marx so con- 
temporary. The problems he posed 100 years ago are 
battled out today as concrete matters in the factory and 
in society as a whole. 


T "T" ntil the development of the totalitarian state 
I I the philosophic foundation of Marxism was not 
Vy fully understood. Only today is it possible to 
comprehend that Marx's rejection of the Communism 
of his day was not a nineteenth century humanitarian 
adjunct to his scientific economic theories. Far from 
being a vulgar materialist, Marx based his perspec- 
tives, of the inevitable collapse of capitalism and the 
rise of a new human order, on a realization that work- 


1. The first edition of Marxism and Freedom contained the 
first translations of Marx’s “humanist” 1844 manuscripts as 
well as Lenin’s notebooks on Hegel’s Science of Logic. Owing 
to publications of new translations by others, subsequent edi- 
tions did have have these, but they are available from News 
& Letters. See ad on this page. 


Can humanity be free? 

The new Marxism ami Freedom 


ers would seek universality and completeness in their 
actual social lives as producers. Because Communism 
was a mere rejection of private property, Communism 
to Marx was "not the goal of human development, the 
form of human society." 

Marxism is a theory of liberation or it is nothing. 
Whereas Marx was concerned with the freedom of 
humanity, and with the inevitable waste of human life 
which is the absolute general law of capitalist develop- 
ment, Russian Communism rests on the mainspring of 
capitalism — paying 
the worker the mini- 
mum and extracting 
from him the maxi- 
mum. They dub this 
"the Plan.” Marx 
called it the law of 
value and surplus 
value. He predicted 
that its unhindered 
development would 
lead to the concentra- 
tion of capital "in the 
hands of a single cap- 
italist or a single cap- 
italist corporation." 

Marx foresaw the 
present trend toward 
state capitalism not 
because he was a 
prophet but because 
of his dialectical 
method of tracing 

through to the end all trends of social development. It 
is impossible to understand Marx's major theoretical 
works if one begins by thinking that the particular 
method, Hegelian dialectics, is an absurdity. The 
absurdity would be if the method were the proof. The 
proof can only be in practice, in the actual development 
of society itself. This book therefore covers the modem 
machine age from its birth in the Industrial Revolution 
to its present-day development in Automation. 




Seattle anti-World Trade Organization protest in November. 


T: 


Jhree leading strands of thought are developed 
here: (1) The evolution of English political econo- 
my, French revolutionary doctrines, and German 
idealist (Hegelian) philosophy, in relation to the actual 
social development of the period of 1776 to 1831. (2) 
The development of Marxism in Marx's day and since, 
in relation to the actual class struggles in the epoch of 
the Civil War in the United States and the Paris Com- 
mune, as well as World War I and the Russian Revolu- 
tion. (3) The methodology of Marxism applied to the 
problems that arise from the trend towards state capi- 
talism, on the one hand, and a movement for total free- 
dom, on the other. The unity of theory and practice, 
which characterized the forty years of Marx's maturity 
(1843-1883), is the compelling need of our own epoch 
as well. 

The impulse for writing this book came from two 
sources: (1) the American workers, and (2) the East 
German workers. It was the period of 1950-1953, the 
period of the Korean War and of Stalin's death. During 
those years, the American workers, specifically the 
miners and auto workers began to come to grips with 
the realities of Automation by moving the question of 
productivity from one dealing with the fruits of labor — 
wages— to one dealing with the conditions of labor and 
the need for a totally new way of life. It was the period 
when the East German workers challenged the Com- 
munist regime in their Revolt of June 17, 1953. A revolt 
in the slave labor camps of Vorkuta, inside Russia 





“Raya Dunayevskaya’s book- 
shows not only that Marxian economics and 
politics are throughout philosophy, but that the 
latter is from the beginning economics and politics.” 

—Herbert Marcuse 

“In Marxism and Freedom, Dunayevskaya grapples, 
in the face of the Stalinist legacy, with the question: 

■What happens after? What happens when the old 
repression has been successfully resisted and over- 
thrown? How do we make the ‘continuing revolution,’ 

‘the revolution in permanence' in which this cannot 
happen? She is passionate about ‘the movement from 
theory to practice and from practice to theory 1 as living process and 
about he necessity for new voices speaking for their own freedom to be 




heard and listened to, 

if a movement is to keep on moving.” 

—Adrienne Rich 


“The first edition of Marxism and Freedom repre- 
sented one banner-raising event of world importance 
by including the first English translations of Karl 
Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays and of Lenin’s 
Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 

These original translations were dropped in subse- 
quent editions because they had appeared in other 
translations elsewhere. These historic translations 
by Dunayevskaya are available to all our readers for only $5 (plus 
$1 postage). See literature on page 7 for mailing information. 


itself, followed within a few weeks. Thus, in the wilds 
of Siberia as well as in the heart of Europe the tocsin 
had sounded for the beginning of the end of Russian 
totalitarianism. 

From the philosopher in the ivory tower to the man 
on the street, the world is preoccupied with this ques- 
tion: Can man be free in this age of totalitarianism? We 
leaped generations ahead to the affirmative answer 
with the 1953 Revolts and again with the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956. The road to a new society was no 

less illumined by the 

1956-57. At the same 
time, the "little war" 
over Suez brought us 
close to the brink of 
World War III. Never- 
theless, out of the 
totality of the world 
crisis there emerged a 
search for a new phi- 
losophy on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


~o theoretician, 
today more 
than ever 
before, can write out of 
his own head. Theory 
requires a constant 
shaping and reshap- 
ing of ideas on the 
basis of what the workers themselves are doing and 
thinking. The research for this book, for example, on 
the transformation of Russia from a workers' state into 
its opposite, a state capitalist society, began at the out- 
break of World War II. Scholars, some who did, and 
some who did not, agree with my conclusions, took 
part. In its beginning, this work was a Marxist analy- 
sis of state capitalism. But it did not take its present 
form of Marxism and Freedom until the new stage of 
production and of revolts was reached in 1950-53. 
Because we live in an age of absolutes— on the thresh- 
old of absolute freedom out of the struggle against 
absolute tyranny— the compelling need for a new unity 
of theory and practice dictates a new method of writ- 
ing. At least, it dictated the method by which this book 
was written. 

A tour was undertaken to present orally the ideas of 
the book to groups of auto workers, miners, steelwork- 
ers and student youth. In their own words and out of 
their own lives they contributed a new understanding. 
A West Virginia miner, for example, modest about his 
oym understanding of "Marxism," took freedom out of 
its abstraction and gave it concrete meaning. 

"I've listened to you discussing that fellow Marx," he 
said. "I can't word it like him but I know exactly what 
he means. 1 lay there this morning about a quarter of 
six. I looked out the window. I said to myself, 'You just 
got to get up there and go down, whether you feel like 
it or not.' I didn't even speak it to my wife. I just said 
to myself, 'Now you call that a free man?"' 

After these discussions, the first draft of the book 
was written. The manuscript was then submitted to 
some of these groups for study and, over a period of 
three months, their discussions were taped. Again, the 
author studied the discussions carefully, revised the 
first draft, and undertook a second tour for extensive 
personal discussions some of which are reproduced in 
the text. Only after these extensive discussions was the 
book in its present form finally written. 

This work is therefore dedicated to the auto workers, 
miners, steelworkers and student youth who have par- 
ticipated so fully in the writing of this book. They are 
its co-authors. 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
Detroit, Michigan 
May, 1957 

Postscript : In reading the galley proofs, the author 
took the liberty of adding a few footnotes on events 
(such as Mao Tse-Tung's speech "On Contradiction") 
that happened between this book's going to press and 
its actual publication. 

R. D. 

September, 1957 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


Concept of revolutionary organization 


by Gerard Emmett 

I want to say something in response to Cyril Smith's 
"Philosophic Dialogue" in the July 2000 issue of News 
& Letters. If this is an example of the kind of rethink- 
ing that might be going on today, then it is real cause 
for optimism. I hope therefore that this will be accept- 
ed in a spirit of dialogue. 

Smith's article interests me as an example of the 
drive to separate philosophy and organization that 
seems to really inhere in all of post-Marx Marxism. In 
this particular case— and there are many other ways of 
making this separation— Smith bases himself on 
Marx's 1844 "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic." 

As Smith says, "Here Marx shows that Hegel stays 
within the confines of philosophy, and thus remains at 
home within what he called 'estrangement.' He also 
attacks Hegel because he 'posited man as equivalent to 
self-consciousness.'" 

Smith continues, "[Dunayevskaya] quotes quite cor- 
rectly Hegel's statement that 'the truths of philosophy 
are valueless apart from their interdependence and 
organic union.' But that implies that we can't pick out 
those bits of Hegel's work which appear to fit in with 
our own revolutionary ideas. We must take him as a 
whole. Remember that Hegel clearly situates his mas- 
sive body of thought within the historical context of his 
own time and place, in the aftermath of the French rev- 
olution, in backward Germany. 'Applying' it to the 21st 
century, it seems to me, is to do it injury and to blunt 
Marx's critique. 

"I believe that Dunayevskaya’ s refusal to attend to 
Hegel's Philosophy of Right illustrates this mistaken 
attitude. Marx actually made this book the starting 
point for his life long struggle with Hegel, when he 
wrote his 1843 'Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of the 
State.'" 

DUNAYEVSKAYA AND HEGEL'S 
PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT 

Cyril Smith isn't the only one who has seen the Phi- 
losophy of Right as an issue for Dunayevskaya's Marx- 
ist-Humanism. There is also her correspondence from 
1986 with non-Marxist Hegel scholar Louis Dupre on 
the Idea of Cognition, part of her work on the dialectics 
of philosophy and organization. In a "Random 
Thoughts" of Jan. 5, 1987 ( The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 10846) she quotes from Dupre's response to 
her own letter : 

"...he agrees with me.. .that 'the eternal idea is 
ceaseless motion, the movement itself,’ whereupon he 
begins disagreeing: 'But I no longer follow you when 
you call the eternal idea "revolution in permanence." 
Your social interpretation is, in my opinion, not sup- 
ported by Hegel's text. The entire concept of social rev- 
olution belongs to the practical order which itself is 
never absolute. I suspect that the real answer to your 
question lies in the Philosophy of Right...' 

"At that point he rejects my interpretation with par. 
577 as being any sort of 'entrance into the new society. 

I would rather read it as an entrance into philosophy.'" 

So both Smith and Dupre see a stumbling block for 
Marxist-Humanism in the Philosophy of Right', for 
Smith, philosophy can't be made to comprehend revo- 
lutionary, "practical-critical" activity; and for Dupre, 
the "practical" can't be made to carry the weight of the 
philosophic "absolute." It is really this deep back- 
ground in Dunayevskaya's unfinished work on the 
dialectics of philosophy and organization that ulti- 
mately makes Cyril Smith's "Philosophic Dialogue" so 
challenging. 

In response, I would just like to look at a few key 
points in the copious body of ideas that is represented 
by the works of Hegel, Marx and Dunayevskaya. 

COPIOUS BODY OF IDEAS 

To begin with Hegel, and to return to his own "philo- 
sophic moment" in the Phenomenology of Mind', he fol- 
lows the forms of Spirit that have presented them- 
selves in thought and history up to the final stage of 
the Phenomenology, "Absolute Knowing." What comes 
to the forefront here for Hegel is "organization”: 

"The goal, which is Absolute Knowledge or Spirit 
knowing itself as Spirit, finds its pathway in the recol- 
lection of spiritual forms as they are in themselves and 
as they accomplish the organization of their spiritual 
kingdom. Their conservation, looked at from the side of 
their free existence appearing in the form of contin- 
gency, is History, looked at from the side of their intel- 
lectually comprehended organization, it is the Science 
of the ways in which knowledge appears” (A. V. Miller, 
trans., p. 493). 

In the activity of Absolute Spirit in the final para- 
graph (577) of Philosophy of Mind, you do indeed seem 
to see this organization there: "...it is the nature of the 
fact, the notion, which causes the movement and devel- 
opment, yet this same movement is equally the action 
of cognition. The eternal idea, in full fruition of its 
essence, eternally sets itself to work, engenders and 
enjoys itself as absolute Mind” (William Wallace, trans. 
p. 314-15). 

We often ask why it is that the "logical" pattern of 
the final three syllogisms in this work isn't followed 
out. You have par. 575, Logic— Nature— Mind, the form 
of Hegel's Encyclopedia', and par. 576, Nature— Mind- 
Logic, "where Mind reflects on itself in the Idea" and 
"philosophy appears as a subjective cognition, of which 
liberty is the aim, and which is itself the way to pro- 
duce it." With par. 577, you don’t go (in a sense) "back- 


ward" to Logic, but rather you are faced with Nature, 
Mind, and the Idea in a new unity of philosophy and 
the organization of its existence. Coming at the end of 
the Encyclopedia, as well as at a late date in Hegel's 
own mortal life, can this be seen as an expression of the 
way in which he hoped that his philosophy would exist 
in the world? 

In any event, if we do now trace a path backward in 
the Philosophy of Mind we see how this philosophic 
unity is a judgment already contained in and upon 
other sections of the work, a principle that measures 
them— for example, at the end of the section "Mind 
Subjective" (par. 482), where Hegel states "If to be 
aware of the Idea— to be aware, that is, that men are 
aware of freedom as their essence, aim, and object— is 
matter of speculation, still 
this very Idea itself is the 
actuality of men— not some- 
thing which they have, as 
men, but which they are." 

(Think of par. 577's "process 
of the objectively and implic- 
itly existing Idea.") 

Hegel further states that 
in the form of religion, this 
state of affairs "...must 
appear" and "become an 
influence to oppress liberty 
of spirit and to deprave 
political life." This is a pow- 
erful and principled critique 
of reality, not at all what one 
associates with the false 
image of Hegel as an apolo- 
gist for Prussian absolutism 
or nationalism. But it may 
also be true here, as Cyril 
Smith points out, that there 
can be found seeds of the 
kind of accommodation to 
reality that many of Hegel's 
followers have objected to in 
the Philosophy of Right. 

This was not an objection 
that began with Marx, but 
was present from the time 
this work was first pub- 
lished. 

In regard to Marx’s cri- 
tique— by far the most pro- 
found— it might help to look at Hegel's analysis of the 
commodity form in the Philosophy of Mind. This is in 
the section "Mind Objective," under the heading of 
"Law" and "Contract." In par. 494 Hegel takes up the 
commodity and gets as far with it as the concept of use- 
value and exchange-value: 

"...there is put into the thing or performance a dis- 
tinction between its immediate specific quality and its 
substantial being or value, meaning by value the quan- 
titative terms into which that qualitative feature has 
been translated. One piece of property is thus made 
comparable with another, and may be made equivalent 
to a thing which is (in quality) wholly heterogeneous. It 
is thus treated in general as an abstract, universal 
thing or commodity." 

The commodity form here continues to exist in the 
framework of law as Hegel develops it. This helps you 
to see why chapter 1 of Capital is where Marx both re- 
creates Hegel's dialectic of freedom most fully and yet 
concretely goes much farther than Hegel ever could 
have. 

ORGANIZATION AND MARX'S 
CRITIQUE OF HEGEL 

Chapter 10 of Dunayevskaya's Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion is profound on the relation between Marx and 
Hegel, and the "Great Divide" with Marx's re-creation 
of Hegel's dialectic in chapter 1 of Capital. But (as 
Smith has suggested) I want to go back now and look 
at Marx's critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Right. The 
first and longer version of Marx's critique— of which 
the more compact, well-known and brilliant essay of 
1843 is a kind of summation— doesn't in any way 
throw over Hegel's concept of- the Idea of freedom as 
the measure of reality, in this case as the measure of 
the German reality to which Marx sees Hegel accom- 
modating himself. 

Far from rejecting Hegel's dialectic in his brilliant 
1843 essay, Marx uses Hegel's concept of the "inverted 
world" from the "Culture" section of the Phenomenolo- 
gy to rip to shreds the whole of the backward German 
reality. As well, Marx extends that critique of back- 
ward Germany to that which is unconsciously retro- 
grade in the whole of modem reality, including the sup- 
posedly more economically and politically advanced 
nations of France and Britain. Further, Marx here puts 
to the "practical party," who would "abolish philosophy 
without realizing it," the necessity for a philosophic 
confrontation with reality. 

The criticism Marx makes of social relations, "the 
human world, the state, society," gets deepened and 
extended— including as the unmasking of commodity 
fetishism, bringing that overriding form of social 
unconsciousness into the light of reason— over a life- 
time of Marx's theory and practice. But the most imme- 
diate fruit of Marx's critique of Hegel appears in 1844 
in Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, 
specifically his "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic." 


Place the "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic," which 
points to the "positive moments of Hegel's dialectic” 
and then immediately looks at the communist move- 
ment in that light, beside "Private Property and Com- 
munism," where Marx re-creates the concept of "self- 
consciousness" that he has been critiquing in Hegel: 
"Communism as a fully developed naturalism is 
humanism and as a fully developed humanism is natu- 
ralism. It is the definitive resolution of the antagonism 
between man and nature, and between man and man. 
It is the true solution of the conflict between existence 
and essence, between objectification and self-affirma- 
tion, between freedom and necessity, between individ- 
ual and species. It is the solution of the riddle of histo- 
ry and knows itself to be this solution." 

The very next sentence of 
"Private Property and Com- 
munism" in fact seems to 
echo the final paragraph of 
Hegel's Phenomenology on 
"Absolute Knowing," with 
"the whole historical devel- 
opment... the real genesis of 
communism (the birth of its 
empirical existence) and its 
thinking consciousness, is its 
comprehended and conscious 
process of becoming....” (T. B. 
Bottomore, trans.). 

Again, what I think you 
are seeing with this appro- 
priation of ’’self-conscious- 
ness" is the birth of the 
"party," or the birth of 
Marx’s concept of organiza- 
tion as the responsibility for 
the idea of revolution in per- 
manence. Here, I want to 
look at some of the most 
important organizational 
documents that came from 
the pen of Marx. In these are 
what might be called 
"appearances" of Marx's phi- 
losophy of revolution in per- 
manence. For instance, in 
the Communist Manifesto 
the vision and principle of 
the new, human society is 
expressed as, "The free 
development of each is the condition for the free devel- 
opment of all." 

In Capital itself there is the vision of "freely-associ- 
ated labor" stripping away the fetishism of the com- 
modity form. And in the 1875 Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram we have Marx's fullest projection of the role of 
freely creative labor in a new human society. As Duna- 
yevskaya summarizes the meaning of this document, 
in which Marx measures the reality of the existing 
"Marxist" movement by his own body of thought, 
"What must tower above all struggles against exploita- 
tion, nationally and internationally, is the perspective 
of a totally classless society; the vision of its ground 
would be 'from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.'" And she adds, "The revolution 
that would overthrow capitalism would have to be a 
great deal more total in its uprooting of the old than 
just fighting against what is. Thus Marx says that to 
reach the communist stage, there would have to be an 
end to the 'enslaving subordination of the individual to 
the division of labor and therewith also the antithesis 
between mental and physical labor...'" ( Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution, p. 156-157). 

It would be impossible to imagine this profound 
level of "economy," of the living human being's interac- 
tion with his/her environment, without as well the 
highest level of "philosophic consciousness," or pro- 
found grasp of its meaning. In short, what you are 
brought back to here is the unity of organization and 
what Marx called "principle"— and what remains for us 
today the ground for taking up the dialectics of philos- 
ophy and organization. What I am reminded of here 
also, to return from the future to Hegel once more, is 
par. 577 of the Philosophy of Mind: "...in full fruition of 
its essence, eternally sets itself to work, engenders and 
enjoys itself as absolute Mind," as compared to Marx's 
“labor from a mere means of life, has itself become the 
prime necessity of life...” from the Critique of the Gotha 
Program. 

If I can jump ahead now to 1953, just to ask one 
question. Based upon the work of Marx and Hegel, did 
Dunayevskaya have the right to translate Hegel's final 
paragraph in the Philosophy of Mind as "We have 
entered the new society" in her letter of May 20, 1953? 
It seems to me that what Dunayevskaya accomplished 
there was to strip away the last fetishism from the con- 
cept of revolutionary organization in a way that could 
potentially allow the revolutionary movement to come 
into a deeper unity with itself— what Marx was doing 
in re-creating the self-consciousness that he criticized 
in Hegel. In other words, then and later she was re-cre- 
ating for organization the whole philosophic develop- 
ment by which Marx created his own body of ideas— 
the role of philosophy and revolution in the coming-to- 
be of a new form of spirit, a new way of being free in the 
world, a new society but, first of all, the power to pro- 
ject such a thing. 



Anti-IMF/World Bank demonstrator in Prague at 
the end of September prepares for police assault. 
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FINDING AN ALTERNATIVE TO CAPITALISM 


The idea that the "good" creative force 
of science can be exploited by capital to 
"bad" ends is naive since most of what 
science investigates is directed by capi- 
tal. Sure, Einstein stayed up late at 
night developing his theory of relative 
time while working a day job at the 
patent office, but most of what gets 
investigated is what the system wants 
investigated —and thinks will "work" 
before it gets funded. It's not just that 
scientific discoveries are put to bad use 
but that the whole process has been put 
tinder the guidelines of retum-on-invest- 
ment. All the emphasis on genetic engi- 
neering is driven by capital for the goals 
of capital. 

Oceanographer 

Hawaii 

*** 

I participated in the R2K actions in 
Philly against the Republican conven- 
tion. It gives me hope to see young folks 
taking to the streets against the system 
but more needs to be done to increase 
diversity and involve union workers in 
such actions. 

I'm hoping that the momentum 
against global capital will continue, but I 
think we also need to bring that struggle 
home to the U.S. in such areas as prisons 
and temp agencies. Perhaps now is a 
time to pause and take stock about 
where this new energized movement 
against globalization is headed. 

Hospital worker 
Pennsylvania 

*** 

We are fighting the idea that revolu- 
tion cannot work and therefore there is 
no alternative to capitalism. A variant of 
this is the idea that the worst excesses 
can be eliminated through reforms, 
which assumes the continued existence 
of capitalism. But is the opposite to this 
just a matter of proving that the econom- 
ic laws of capitalism are inherently 
destructive towards humanity and 


nature and that they foster the human 
forces of opposition that will overthrow 
the system? It seems to me that the 
Archives column by Raya Dunayevskaya 
on "Marx's Unchaining of the Dialectic" 
(August-September N&L) implies that 
this is not the absolute opposite. She 
says Marx's concept of revolution 
"changed everything, including econom- 
ic laws" and that dialectic and economics 
are not fully integrated until we articu- 
late that socialism signifies "the 
absolute movement of becoming," where 
"individual self-development and social, 
revolutionary, historical development" 
are not separated. Anything less than 
that today would sell the anti-globaliza- 
tion movement short. 

F.D. 

Memphis 

*** 

Polly Toynbee, a regular columnist for 
the BBC’s magazine "Radio Times," 
recently asserted that money is what 
makes the world go round and that 
human life scarcely rose above the ani- 
mal level, with no scope for thought or 
creativity before money. Evidently she 
has never seen any Native American or 
Australian aboriginal art, wonderful cul- 
tural creations from societies without 
money. 

As to the future, she told us that 
human nature is too fallible for us to 
match our production to human need 
without money to mediate the process. 
Yet even in today's capitalist society 
most people feel certain things are too 
important to be bought and sold— sexual 
relations, for instance, and human 
organs for transplant. I want to suggest 
that in the future people may come to 
feel that selling our time, skill and effort 
to an employer for a wage or salary is an 
unacceptable loss of our freedom aqd 
humanity. 

R. Bunting 
Oxford 


EDUCATION AND MONEY 

I just learned that the vocational high 
schools and community colleges in 
Detroit can't spend much of the federal 
money they anticipated this fall until a 
dispute between the federal government 
and the State of Michigan is settled. I 
don't know the details but I do know that 
this is one more blow struck against dis- 
advantaged students, and no one is talk- 
ing about it. I am on the advisory board 
of the floral design and greenhouse pro- 
gram here; we had to raise money so 
some students could attend summer 
school or have funds for their college 
application fees. 

Angry 

Detroit 


NAMIBIA'S ANTI-WAR 
MOVEMENT 

The military alliance between the gov- 
ernments of Namibia, Angola and Zim- 
babwe on the side of Laurent Kabila in 
the Congolese war has nothing to do with 
principles or the liberation of the 
oppressed African people. The wars in 
Angola and the eastern Congo are a 
scramble for control over the vast miner- 
al riches of these countries and to hold 
down the demands of the oppressed 
African people. 

Given the logic of the military alliance, 
the Namibian government has allowed 
the MPLA forces to launch attacks 
against UNITA from the northeast of 
Namibia. The repercussions are massive 
because now these communities are 
being brutalized by the UNITA rebels 
who cross over at night to retaliate. The 
war spreads and its effects are felt every- 
where. 

In response to the situation, several 
hundred students gathered in Windhoek 
at the beginning of August and marched 
to State House to hand in a petition 
demanding an end to the war in the 
northeast, Caprivi and Kavango regions. 
When the riot squad prevented them 
from marching they organized a bigger 
demonstration a week later. After hours 
in the sun they gathered at the local park 
and discussed an anti-war campaign in 
an open and spontaneously democratic 
assembly. We are working to bring toge- 
ther some of the forces from the region 
and internationally to a conference in 
December. 


Ten years ago when we spoke about 
capitalism and the need to change the 
system, people would say we were unre- 
alistic. But now the need for an alterna- 
tive sounds much more realistic. 

Jade 
Unite Africa 
Coordinating Committee 
Namibia 


LABOR 

STRUGGLES 

TODAY 


It was disappointing to see how few 
gold ribbons were displayed in the audi- 
ence at the Emmy awards, given the fact 
that ribbons had been distributed to 
everyone they could reach by the Screen 
Actors Guild. Unfortunately, ABC was 
reluctant to help, so that while some 
actors received ribbons along with their 
tickets, a lot of others didn't know where 
to get one or didn't even know about the 
symbolic action. It's good to know that 
the cast of "Frasier" had urged all atten- 
dees to wear the ribbons and that both 
Martin Sheen and Stockard Channing of 
"West Wing" had been enthusiastic sup- 
porters, while Dennis Franz used a SAG 
button to pin the ribbon on his tuxedo. 
Jay Leno contributed $10,000 to the 
strike fund and Richard Dreyfuss used 
an appearance on the "Rosie O'Donnell" 
show to appeal to all viewers to support 
the strikers, naming the corporations 
who are the biggest attackers of 
SAG/AFTRA, including McDonald's, 
AT&T and GM among others. The audi- 
ence gave him a huge round of applause 
at the end of his speech! 

TV viewer 
Chicago 

*** 

At the top of the list of the problems 
letter carriers now face is the DPS mail 
reader. Management put this machine 
in to automatically sort mail, something 
that carriers normally do for their own 
routes. Not only do these machines send 
mail to people who may have been dead 
for years, but they have put 500 people 
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out of work in the Chicago main post 
office alone. That’s at the top of the list of 
issues the Letter Carriers union leader- 
ship has to deal with. 

Letter carrier 
Chicago 

*** 

I differ with N&L politically. Marxism 
is a critical method, but you are uncriti- 
cal of apparently spontaneous move* 
ments. Reports of strikes (such as the 
one by Local 250 SEIU in the August- 
September issue) are uncritical of the 
"progressive trade union bureaucracy." 
Nonetheless, here is my sub renewal for 
another two years. 

E.Gk 

San Francisco 

Editor's note: We must point out that 
the rank-and-file author of the article in 
question reminded readers that what 
had been crucial to winning the earlier 
landmark contract with Kaiser was the 
CNA's "steadfast refusal to participate in 
the top down 'strategic partnership' with 
management initiated by the AFL-CIO" 
and then asked: "Will the unfolding 
workers' movement in health care realize 
workers' aspirations to control their own 
work?" 


RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA’S 
MARXIST-HUMANISM 

I have just read Marxism and Free- 
dom and Philosophy and Revolution bjy 
Raya Dunayevskaya, whose life and 
thought are still unknown to Chinese 
Marxists. It is an astonishingly great 
achievement that her interpretation of 
the essence of Marxist philosophy was 
bom in the 1950s and 1960s. I highly 
appreciate Dunayevskaya's attempt to 
rescue Marx from the distortions made 
in the name of revolution, but disagree 
with what she considered Marx's relation 
to Hegel's Logic. However, I want to 
understand her thought completely and 
introduce it to other Chinese Marxists. 

Philosophy student 
China 

Editor's note: Chinese editions of both 
Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy 
and Revolution are available from N&L 
for $10 each. 

*** 

Thank you for sending the three issues 
of N&L that reproduced Raya Dunayev- 
skaya's 1961 "Notes on Hegel's Logic " 
which I had requested. You asked me to 
tell you what they mean to me as I read 
them today. That's easy. They meant 
Insight, Education, and History. I believe 
that those who don't know history a!re 
subject to repeat it over and over. I also 
believe that an insightful and educated 
mind will make insightful and educated 
choices and decisions. Thank you for 
your help in that direction. 

Prisoner. 

Texas 

*** 

Marxism and Freedom has been good 
reading. As a writer, I enjoy reading 
something by a person who writes with 
such understanding of the different lev- 
els of readership that may pick up the 
book and knows the importance of mak- 
ing it interesting to all of those readers, 


regardless of who they are. Packing a lot 
into a sentence without seeming to do so 
is the sign of a great writer. 

Robert Taliaferro 
Tennessee 


FIGHTING 
WOMEN'S 
OPPRESSION 

Readers will want to know what is 
happening with the case against the 
Berkeley businessman Lakireddy Bali 
Reddy. N&L reported on the case last 
January when he was charged with buy- 
ing young Indian women and bringing 
them to Berkeley to serve as janitors, 
restaurant help, construction workers 
and his personal sex slaves. His lawyers 
have just attempted to have two of the 
nine' felony charges against him dropped, 
arguing that aiding and abetting the 
importation of Indian girls for "immoral 
purposes" is too vague, but that was 
denied by Judge Sandra Armstrong. The 
next hearing will be Oct. 10. An organi- 
zation called Alliance of South Asians 
taking Action is determined to keep the 
focus on all the issues the case raises and 
is disturbed by the media coverage which 
they say is ignoring the larger issue of 
labor exploitation and focusing on the 
issue as a "sex scandal." Activists will 
continue to be at the hearings to keep the 
pressure on. 

Activist 
Berkeley, Cal. 

7 *** 

As a U.S. citizen who has just moved 
Here to teach English, there is a lot I 
don't know about Japan. But from what I 
see there appears to be growing discon- 
tent as fewer jobs are available for 
women and girls. Women are also speak- 
ing out, especially when it comes to such 
a dirty secret as the Japanese military's 
"comfort women." The Violence Against 
Women in War-Network Japan is calling 
for a tribunal Dec. 8-12 in Tokyo. The 
organization is holding the government 
accountable for the enforcement of com- 
fort women, sexual violence at the U.S. 
military bases, and violence against 
women in armed conflicts today. These 
women, along with many from other 
Asian countries, will be at the tribunal to 
make the Japanese government pay for 
its cruel actions. For more information, 
contact: vaww-net-japan@jca.apc.org or 
fax 813-5337-4088. 

Kindlady 

Japan 

*** 

As governor of Texas, George W. leads 
the country in carrying out the death 
penalty, yet is so opposed to abortion that 
he recently promised to oppose the exe- 
cution of any pregnant women. One 
assumes that as soon as such a woman 
has given birth, he will not hesitate to 
execute her, given his recent execution of 
an elderly woman who killed her abusive 
husband. And if you think Gore is any 
better, he answered the same hypotheti- 
cal question about pregnant women on 
Death Row by saying he would not delay 
her execution! 

Women's liberationist 
New York 



f FOR HAGAR ROUBLEV OF WOMEN IN BLACK I 


I have the sad news to report that 
Hagar Roublev, one of the most brilliant 
and charismatic figures the Israeli peace 
movement has ever known, died at the 
end of August of heart failure at the age 
of 46. She was 34 when the vigils by 
Jerusalem Women in Black first began 
and was the closest we had to an unoffi- 
cial leader, even though her views were 
in the minority and almost never carried 
the day in our decision-making. 

Having quit school in 11th grade, 
Hagar got her education reading Com- 
munist literature under the tutelage of 
her radical left father and then did her 
internship on the streets. She refused to 
serve in the Israeli army. An avowed 
Marxist, she left Israel and spent a dozen 
years organizing workers abroad. After 


her return to Israel she continued her 
political activism in small radical circles, 
supporting herself with a series of odd 
jobs. Working as a waitress in a coffee 
house, she told a soldier to remove the 
bullet cartridge from his gun resting 
beneath his chair. She was fired on the 
spot. It also didn't help her cause or ours 
that she would periodically make anti- 
consensual declarations directly to the 
media, such as "Write down that in the 
opinion of Hagar Roublev, the police are 
enemy number one of the people." 

Hagar lived her life with so much pas- 
sion, so much political vehemence and 
conviction, perhaps her heart could not 
keep up with her. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 
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ERICH FROMM’S MARXISM 


I fondly remember Erich Fromm as a 
rare beacon of sanity for the alienated 
world inherited by the baby boomers. 
Kevin Anderson’s tribute to Fromm 
(August-September N&L) was exem- 
plary; however, he made one intriguing 
point without fully exploring it. It would 
be most helpful for us to read Dunayev- 
skaya's letter to Fromm of Oct. 11, 1961 
to gain a more detailed explanation of 
how Fromm's discussion of Marx's 
humanist essays lacked the concreteness 
"of what Marx called the 'abolition' of 
philosophy through its 'realization,' that 
is to say by putting an end to the division 
between life and philosophy, work and 
life." Perhaps you could publish this let- 
ter? 

Ralph Dumain 
Washington, D.C. 

*** 

Editor's Note: This letter is included in 
the correspondence between Fromm and 
Dunayevskaya on deposit in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State 
University's Walter Reuther Library in 
Detroit, available on microfilm at many 
libraries around the world. 

*** 

A Michigan reader writes in the 
August-September issue: "Capitalism 
has made psychotherapy an industry of 
smoke and mirrors which finds fault 
with the suffering individual and not 
with the system." I offer a significant 
qualification of this true but too-sweep- 
ing statement: There is an ever-growing 
"cadre" of "radical therapists" who, in 
their work, writings and public activi- 
ties, are desirous of transforming the 
system and are critical of its role in cre- 
ating the "suffering individuals." Erich 
Fromm is a leading representative, orig- 
inally trained as a psychoanalyst. In 
Sane Society, one of his numerous books, 
he wrote: "We treat ourselves like we are 
commodities and our powers are aliena- 
ted from us." 

Licensed clinical social worker 
New York 

*** 

Kevin Anderson's article on Erich 
Fromm shows the objectivity of Marx's 
Humanism. At the same time, Anderson 


helps address the problem in the anti- 
globalization movement of viewing Marx 
as only an economist rather than a 
philosopher of "revolution in perma- 
nence" and does battle with those who 
deny that Marx is grounded in the 
Hegelian dialectic. 

Women's liberationist 
Tennessee 

*** 

The essay on Erich Fromm and the 
article on the opposite page by Raya 
Dunayevskaya on Marx's unchaining of 
the dialectic were especially important to 
me. If only we could he exposed to these 
concepts in our earlier years. Public edu- 
cation is mostly junk as I look back on 
mine. Its purpose seems to be to turn out 
obedient, patriotic, capitalist-worship- 
ping "children." How much has been and 
will continue to be deliberately kept from 
us because it is deemed dangerous stuff? 

Supporter 

Wisconsin 

UNREST IN MEXICO 

Mary Holmes was right (August-Sep- 
tember N&L) to single out Mexican fem- 
inist Marta Lamas' warning about the 
danger rightist Vicente Fox poses for 
women's freedom. No sooner did he get 
into office than his home state of Guana- 
juato banned all abortions including 
even if the woman's life was in danger, 
with a jail sentence of eight years for any 
woman who tried to interrupt her preg- 
nancy! After a huge outcry, led by Mexi- 
can feminists, the measure was vetoed, 
showing Fox will not have a free hand to 
do whatever he wants. Estimates are 
that well over 1,500 women die each year 
in Mexico from illegal abortions. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 

*** 

It is my opinion that the political 
maneuvering in Mexico's recent elections 
process is a direct reflection of the same 
maneuvering and manipulation by the 
so-called elected officials in this country. 
What better model could be found for 
political process abuse than that in the 
"world leader" of "democracy"? As long 


as the majority in any country are not 
truly represented, there will be contin- 
ued abuse of human rights on a global 
scale. 

Prisoner 

Texas 


VOICES 

FROM 

WITHIN 



Prison systems are starting to use the 
word "offender," and prisoners and con- 
victs take issue with that because it 
lumps us all together with inmates. In 
the pecking order of prison parlance, 
prisoners and convicts are at the top of 
the chain, and inmates are often syn- 
onymous with snitches at the bottom of 
the chain. Grouping everyone as an 
"offender" is the system's way to deper- 
sonalize the prison culture so it is easier 
to think of us in less than human terms. 
The terms "convict" and "prisoner" 
define a class system within the prison 
environment. The term "offender" is one 
of the psych-war attempts to lessen 
those concepts. 

Prisoner 
South USA 


Mumia Abu-Jamal sees that people 
have to stay focused on the fight. They 
can't quit. The question lifers are posing 
to death penalty opponents is what hap- 
pens after a moratorium is finally 
reached on the death penalty. Will the 
fight continue to find how many people 
who are innocent are doing life sen- 
tences? Will it continue to find the level 
of corruption in the system? The death 
penalty issue is just the tip of the ice- 
berg. People are sitting in prison sen- 
tenced to severe penalties based on the 
testimony of jailhouse informants given 
all kinds of incentives to testify against 
another person regardless of the truth. 

Continue the struggle 
Tennessee 

*** 

N&L is very informative and I can 
identify with other people's struggles. 
However, since I am incarcerated I focus 
on those like me. We can do nothing but 
sympathize and weep at the atrocities 
taking place in society outside. Until we 
can figure out how to get unionized 
inside these institutions, we are as weak 
as if we did not represent the numbers 
we do. All the world knows these penal 
institutions are nothing but the exploita- 
tion of free labor and legalized slavery. In 
Texas we are not paid a dime. We are 
putting companies in the free world out 
of business. I would like more articles on 
what we can do to change our conditions. 

Prisoner 

Texas 


I hope you can find a donor to let me 
continue to get your paper. I love it 
because it's in your face. 

Prisoner 

Michigan 

*** 

Editor's note: Readers, can you pay for 
one or more donor subscriptions for 
those who want N&L but cannot pay for 
it? 

• 

KUWAIT'S 'LIBERATION' 

Richard Cheney's nomination by the 
Republican Party to be their vice presi- 
dential candidate helps mark the tenth 
anniversary of the Gulf War, since 
Cheney was the architect of the carnage 
of Iraqi citizens and soldiers alike and 
the preservation of the bloody rule of 
Saddam Hussein. In two days of burning 
and stone-throwing in Kuwait last year, 
thousands of Egyptian immigrant work- 
ers released long-simmering anger 
against what has followed for them in 
"liberated" Kuwait. Spontaneous 
protests have also erupted in other Gulf 
states, notably Bahrain and the UAE. 
The uprising in Kuwait happened in a 
country which allows trade unions and 
has signed all UN covenants on civil 
rights. If an uprising like the one last 
year can happen in Kuwait, the lid will 
blow even higher elsewhere in the Gulf 
region. 

J.O. 


Chicago 
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Racism in politics Mississippi injustice 


by John Alan 

During this presidential election year both the 
Republican and the Democratic parties have claimed 
that they are "ethnically inclusive and diverse." The 
Republican Party had on the stage of its convention 
hall an unusual number of African Americans, and 
Colin Powell, a retired African-American general, 
opened its convention with an inspiring speech. The 
Democratic Party, with its large number of African- 
American delegates, gave Jesse Jackson prime time to 
extol the liberalism of the Democratic Party and 
denounce the conservatism of the Republican Party. 

Now, what does all the apparent racial integration of 
those two capitalist parties actually mean for the mass- 
es of African Americans and other people of color, like 
Latinos? Very little. To imply that the racial and ethnic 
composition of a capitalist political party will resolve 
today's dire economic and social problems and the prac- 
tices of racism is deceptive and false. 

It is false, because the essential reason for the exis- 
tence of today's political parties is to preserve and to 
protect the interests of capitalism, that is, the accumu- 
lation of capital, which creates at the same time wealth 
and its opposite, poverty, classism and racism. Ameri- 
can capitalism has cultivated racism since its very 
beginnings, when the early settlers claimed lifelong 
slavery for those indentured servants who were Black. 

DETERMINING 

HISTORIC DIRECTION HI u H ll l nil i In I'l 1 1 

Thus, racism has 
long played a role in 
American politics, and 
at times that role has 

been crucial in deter- published first in 1963 , 

need not go very far duction by Raya Dunayevska- 

back in American histo- ya. 

ry to find the connec- "Though cotton is king no 

tion between American . .. .... , . 

politics and racism. lon 9 er ' the P olltlcs based on 

Many contentious racism reigns supreme in the 

social issues, such as South and fills the Halls of 

welfare "reform," build- Congress wjth the abnorma | 

mg larger and tougher . . , 

prisons, mandatory might that comes from 

minimum prison sen- despotic social relations, 

fences, "three strikes" quasi-totalitarian politics 

laws prosecuting youth that wou)d top p)e easily ■ 

them in adult prisons, enou 9 h lf the Ne 9 ro 9 0t his " ' 

and the extension of the freedom. But thereby 

death penalty to more would also be exposed the truth of American democracy: that the 

offenses are all motivat- radsm wh|ch - |S the ^ #f the po ,j t|ta| ra , e „ f the So||th n 

racism. acceptable to the North, and has been so not only since it wrth- 

Beginning with Pres- drew the Federal troops from the South at the end of Reconstruc- 

ident Ronald Reagan, tion in 1877, but ewer since the ambivalent Declaration of Inde- 
every administration, Dend ence was adootedin 1776." 

including the admims- r 

tration of William Jef- 
ferson Clinton, has 

acted politically to roll back the gains of the Civil 
Rights Movement and to destroy the very idea of such 
a movement. Clinton, the "new Democrat," attempted 
only morally to separate himself from reactionaries 
like Reagan and Bush. 

Clinton went to an African-American church in 


U.S. aad Africa — by Raya Dvaaycnkay* 
Appeadtx; Blaci Caacaaes hi (he Ualona - by 
Cbartaa Pea by 


Memphis, Tenn., to tell African-American religious 
leaders that Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. would not like 
the way African-American youth were killing each 
other and having babies out of wedlock. He went on to 
say: "We will turn this around. We will give these chil- 
dren a future. We will take away their guns and give 
them books. We will take away their despair and give 
them hope. We will rebuild the families and neighbor- 
hoods and the communities." 

We know this kind of political evangelism is a sham. 
What African-American youth got during the eight 
years of Clinton's administration was welfare "reform," 
new prisons and longer prison terms. According to 
recent reports there are over two million Americans in 
federal and state prisons and local jails in this country. 
More than half are African-American men and women. 
Thus, one out of every 35 African Americans is behind 
bars, representing the racial segregation of capital- 
ism's permanently unemployed Black so-called under- 
class. 

AN UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 

The post-Civil Rights Movement era is an ongoing 
era of an unfinished revolution. The social conditions 
created by racism and poverty are still deep in this 
American civilization. Thirty-seven years ago Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. stood at the Lincoln Memorial in 

Washington, D.C. and 
addressed one quarter 

riHIMUiTin W Of a million people. He 

told them that 100 
years after Lincoln had 
signed the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation 
African Americans 
American Civilization were still not free. He 

On Trial said, "The Negro is still 

badly crippled by the 

A 1 9S0» View of tbo Two-Way Road BctwMa the _ 

manacles of segrega- 

Appeadti; Black Caacasea fa (be Ualoia — by O O 

tion and chains of dis- 
crimination, [he still 
lives] on a lonely island 
of poverty in the midst 
of a vast ocean of mate- 
rial prosperity." 

Martin Luther King 
III recently stood on 
the same spot and said, 
"The day my father had 
dreamed about has not 

— — P yet been realized." 

Clearly, African-Ameri- 
can freedom cannot be 

f American democracy: that the gained through bour- 

.... , . , . . , .. . geois politics. A new 

i political rule of the South is * ave & struggle Wlll 

been so not only since it with - have to break through 

South at the end of Reconstruc- this barrier, not by 

imbivalent Declaration of Inde- avoiding politics, but by 

transcending political 
alienation through full 
confidence in the mass- 
es' own social power. 
New leaders cannot be mere politicians, but have to 
enhance this social power and help it coalesce with oth- 
ers in the fight against globalized capital. Only 
through this social power can we reach a humanism 
that transcends capitalism and the racism it continu- 
ally re-creates. 


spurs protest 

Editor's note: A rally was held Aug. 12 to protest the 
racism of the criminal justice system in Marshall Coun- 
ty, Miss., and specifically the false arrests of Robert 
Glass and of Sweetie Scott, who was held incommuni- 
cado and threatened by police for four days. The fol- 
lowing is an interview with Zelma Glass, mother of 
Robert Glass. 

Holly Springs, Miss. —The police picked up my 
son, Robert Glass, one Saturday night almost two 
years ago. When they told him that he was charged 
with capital murder, he said he didn't know why they 
were picking him up because he hadn't killed anyone. 
The man who was killed was my son's cousin. He had 
let Robert use his car. Robert told the police that if he 
had committed the murder, he wouldn't be driving 
around the community in his cousin's car. He didn't 
even know his cousin was dead. 

They had Robert in jail, questioning him. His rights 
were plain— he was supposed to have a lawyer— but 
they told him he was going to have to talk to them. The 
investigators had their guns on him and were waving 
the guns around. In February we tried to have that 
confession suppressed. Deputies stated clearly in front 
of a judge that they didn't bring my son in until 4 a.m., 
but the investigator stated that he got the confession 
at 3:15 that same morning! 

Robert has been in the Marshall County jail for 22 
months, and the grand jury just left Holly Springs a 
few weeks ago saying they still don't have all the evi- 
dence. Whenever the public defender talks with him, 
they'll tell him one thing and not do what they say. 
That has got Robert so upset. They just sent the mur- 
der weapon to be tested around the last of June. At the 
end of September they didn't have the results. They 
fingerprinted him three times since he's been in jail, 
the last time in July. I can't understand that. 

Since Robert has been in jail, he’s developed high 
blood pressure. He doesn't get any medical attention, 
and he almost had a stroke. They had to take him to 
the hospital by ambulance because his pressure was so 
high it knocked him out. The doctor at the hospital 
changed his medicine, but they didn't have his pre- 
scriptions filled. The high blood pressure hurt his 
head, and he sat in that jail for weeks in pain. I had to 
talk to the jailer and the deputies. I let them know that 
if anything happened to my son it would be on them. 

There's a lot of racialism in Holly Springs. One 
white man committed capital murder and they gave 
him two years. He'll be out and my son hasn't even 
gone to trial. George Hunsucker, who is white, dragged 
a Black man, Willie Roy Foster, and damaged his 
brain. Hunsucker pled guilty, but when they had his 
hearing, the judge let Hunsucker withdraw his guilty 
plea. The judge said there wasn't enough evidence to 
prove he was guilty. 

Even before he went to that hearing the sheriff let 
him out of jail on a pass to go home and visit his fami- 
ly. They let him out on a Wednesday and the following 
Monday. So many people appeared at the courthouse 
that the judge said it was too crowded to have the trial. 

Now Hunsucker is out, and the news reported that 
he will probably never see the inside of a jail cell again. 
He got out with no bond, but the citizens got to com- 
plaining, so they finally put him under a $1,000 bond. 
My son has been up there all this time with no evi- 
dence against him, but still they can't give him a trial 
and they won't give him a bond. —Zelma Glass 



Mumia Abu-Jamal on a move! 


(Continued from page 1) 

Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Now, I won't quote 
from his famous Aug. 26, 1963 "I Have a Dream" 
speech. Others will no doubt do it far better than I. I 
refer to a speech given by Dr. King some four years 
later, a few months before his assassination in April of 
1968. Here, King spoke to his colleagues of the SCLC 
[Southern Christian Leadership Conference] and not 
to the nation as a whole. Here, he spoke not of his 
dreams, but of his growing insights into reality. He 
said, I quote: 

We've got to begin to ask questions about the whole 
society. We are called upon to help the discouraged beg- 
gars in life's marketplace, but one day we must come to 
see that an edifice which produces beggars needs 
restructuring. It means that questions must be raised. 
Who owns the oil? Who owns the'iron ore? Why is it that 
people have to pay water bills in a world that is two- 
thirds water? 

Are these the sounds of a man dreaming? Or the 
thoughts of a man coming to grips with social and eco- 
nomic injustice at the heart of America? 

What Dr. King was questioning was the economic 
infrastructure and the political superstructure of capi- 
talist America, which in his words, "produces beggars." 
So what does that mean now? If you truly want to 
redeem the dream, then follow his example: ask ques- 
tions about the whole society. Why are there billions of 
dollars to build prisons, but not a nickel to build a 
school? Why does the government pay a prison guard 
more than a college professor? Why do parents need to 
work two jobs or more to feed and house their families? 
Why do you support politicians who support repression 
against you and your people? Why do we call cops who 


beat, maim, and kill us "public servants"? Who do they 
serve? Why vote for conservatives even if they wear the 
label of Democrat? When will Blacks demand respect 
from a party that treats them like stepchildren? When 
will African Americans learn that the two major par- 
ties are both parties of white supremacy and corporate 
control? Hey, look at the tickets! Ask questions. 

Here's another one: how can you truly consider your- 
self free when you can't walk down a city street, hail a 
taxi, or drive anywhere in America without the threat 
of a humiliating search or, as Amadou Diallo demon- 
strated, an execution while standing in your own door- 
way? How can you be free while judges in black robes 
rival klansmen in white robes in their contempt for 
Black life and liberty? 

I know that many of you may not appreciate what 
I'm saying about Democrats, but I must. When you’re 
being pulled out of your car for the unwritten effects of 
DWB, or driving while Black, why not flash your 
voter's registration card to the cops? When your son or 
daughter goes in front of some racist or sellout judge, 
why not send him or her a xerox copy of your voter's 
registration card? When you're about to get evicted 
from your home because you're broke, whip out your 
voter's registration card, okay? Does your political 
party affiliation protect your property, your liberty, 
your life? Okay, tell them that you voted for Bill Clin- 
ton, okay? Tell them that you plan to vote for Gore- 
Lieberman, alright? Your politics is but an illusion, 
isn't it? 

Now don't give me that old chestnut that Dr. King 
died to give Blacks the right to vote. Nonsense. People 
don't fight for a vote. A vote is but a means to an end. 
What end? Power. The power to protect and enhance 
one's life, liberty, and property. The power to protect 


one's person from official oppression. The power to be 
let alone. 

What politician is speaking about this power, and 
why not? The legendary revolutionary teacher, John 
Africa, said: 

It is insane not to resist something that gives nothing 
but sickness to you, your mothers, your fathers, your 
babies, your family. Are you getting power from this 
political system? Or sickness? 

Ask yourselves: are you, your babies, or your fami- 
lies better off today than they were eight years ago? Or 
worse off? If this system gives you sickness, well, why 
support it? 

No doubt, you'll hear many climb to the rostrum and 
preach to you of the value of voting. You may even have 
some politicians come to you today promising the 
moon. But look at history. Bill Clinton, what some 
have called the nation's first Black president, savaged 
habeas corpus for the first time since the Civil War. So- 
called "welfare reform," his idea, has been a war on the 
poor. From Lani Guinier to Joycelyn Elders, what you 
saw was an example of the politics of betrayal. 

The last eight years have brought us an explosion in 
the prison-industrial complex. And who in all of Amer- 
ica is most likely to be cast into those steel and brick 
hells? You know the answer. Why vote for your own 
oppression? Why vote for Death Row? Why vote for 
DWB? Why vote for the prison-industrial complex? As 
Martin Luther King Jr. said, ask questions. These 
have been some for you to consider. 

I thank you. On a move! Long live John Africa! Free 
the MOVE 9! From Death Row, this is Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. 
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Presidential race in shadow of revolts 


(Continued from page 1) 

health care, income inequity, employment, tax relief, cam- 
paign finance reform, poverty, crime, prescription 
drugs, abortion rights, racism, the environment, 
national defense, trade and international policies. 

Gore's "class struggle" rhetoric against the insur- 
ance and drug industries, and supposedly against cor- 
porate union-busting, is designed to shore up his left 
flank exposed by the challenge of consumer advocate 
Ralph Nader running for the Green Party. Clinton- 
Gore's championing of the 
North American Free Trade 
Act and their support for Sen- 
ate passage, Sept. 19, of per- 
manent normal trade rela- 
tions with China legislation 
should disabuse anyone of 
Gore's so-called "class strug- 
gle” advocacy. 

This is not to say there is 
no difference in the platforms 
of Gore and Bush. However, 

Gore's selection of Joseph 
Lieberman as his running 
mate and Bush's choice of 
Dick Cheney confirmed their 
allegiance to their corporate 
masters. Lieberman has been 
the Senate errand boy for the defense, insurance and 
drug industries, while Cheney parlayed his former 
position as Defense Secretary under former President 
George Bush into a position with the Haliburton Cor- 
poration that resulted in obtaining government con- 
tracts that netted billions of dollars in profits for Hal- 
iburton and millions for Cheney himself. 

Lieberman's blatant injection of religion into the 
campaign is so offensive that even the Jewish Anti- 
Defamation League pleaded with him to tone down his 
Bible thumping, aware of the dangers involved, espe- 
cially to Jews, in efforts by some, especially the funda- 
mentalist Right, to combine church and state. And 
while Gore and Lieberman support abortion rights for 
women, which Bush and Cheney oppose, Gore as a pro- 
fessed born-again Christian and Lieberman as a strict 
Orthodox Jew brought up in a tradition demanding the 
subservience of women do not inspire ease of mind on 
these matters, including future Supreme Court nomi- 
nees. Moreover, the ties that bind both Gore and Bush 
to the oil industry create additional fears and concerns. 

CAPITAL RULES OPENLY 

The simple fact is that today everyone knows that 
money rules politics. In the past, politicians tried to 
hide the huge sums of money contributed to their elec- 
tion campaigns because they knew it exposed their 
obligations to corporations whose dictates they fol- 
lowed, or were replaced. The post-Watergate campaign 
finance reforms have been so watered down that today 
huge corporate campaign contributions are not only 
openly solicited, they are worn like badges of triumph 
and success. Capital rules openly, and today's rulers 
are so confident of their control and power that they 
feel they no longer need to hide behind past sub- 
terfuges. That power, both covert and open, is evident 
in every sphere of life: 

• It is seen in the increasingly ominous develop- 
ments in surveillance— the FBI's "Carnivore" internet 
surveillance program can monitor every email mes- 
sage ever sent; surveillance cameras are a pervasive 
intrusion, evident in virtually every store and build- 
ing, and now even appear at street intersections; 
sophisticated listening devices can overhear virtually 
any conversation anywhere. 

• It is seen in the increasing brutality of the police 
against demonstrators protesting the globalization of 
capital in Seattle, Washington, D.C., Detroit, as well as 
those protesting both the Republican and Democratic 
conventions. All of these actions of democratic dissent 
have been criminalized, resulting in huge bail bonds— 
up to $1 million for a demonstration leader— and pre- 
ventive detention, a police state practice protected by 
political and judicial leaders. 

• It is seen in the criminal injustice system, which 
has incarcerated over two million prisoners, the high- 
est number of any industrial nation. The overwhelm- 


ing majority are Blacks and Latinos convicted of minor 
infractions or wrongfully convicted and sentenced to 
long prison terms because of the inherent racism of the 
system. This was highlighted recently by the report of 
the Justice Department revealing that 75% of those 
facing death sentences for federal crimes are minori- 
ties. 

• It is seen in the increasing use of prison labor in 
the production of many market commodities that both 
exploits the prisoners and drives down the wages of 

workers who can't compete 
with low-wage prison labor. 
This same effect was felt in 
the "workfare programs" 
adopted by many cities and 
states who moved welfare 
recipients off their rolls, forc- 
ing them into low-paying jobs 
that often competed against 
higher paid workers. 

• It is seen in the ability of 
drug companies to protect 
their huge profits through leg- 
islation to delay the produc- 
tion of less expensive generic 
equivalents, while charging 
exorbitant prices for drugs 
that are increasing at the rate 
of 15% a year. The elderly are 
then forced to choose food and warmth over vital med- 
ication. 

• It is seen in the gutting of the Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Administration by reduction of its bud- 
get, making needed inspections of workplaces impossi- 
ble. Add to this the transformation of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which is packed with pro-busi- 
ness advocates whose rulings have changed the Board 
from an agency to protect the rights of workers into an 
arm of the corporations opposed to unionization and 
workers' grievances. 

Meanwhile, some 44 million Americans have no 
medical insurance despite today's so-called prosperity. 
Since 1973, the wages of workers have declined sharply. 
In the 25 years prior to that, that is, from 1948 to 1973, 
incomes rose by 50% to 100%. In half of all families, 
both parents must work to be able to make ends meet. 
For families mired in poverty, twelve million children 
went hungry last year, the highest percentages being 
among Black and Latino children. 

This shows something of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems that neither the Republicans nor Democrats are 
serious about solving, which further exposes the 
hypocrisy of both the candidates and their parties. 
What they are serious about is maintaining the world 
supremacy of the U.S. Both Gore and Bush support the 
implementation of the missile defense system, despite 
growing opposition by world leaders who fear a new, 
wider nuclear arms race, as well as violation of existing 
nuclear ban treaties. 

FIGHTING THE POWERS THAT BE 

As for presidential candidates Ralph Nader of the 
Green Party and Pat Buchanan of the Reform Party, 
both are increasingly marginalized. Nader's attacks 
against corporate power, environmental pollution, 
worker exploitation, health care fraud and neglect, and 
political corruption gained him considerable popular 
support, especially in California and Michigan. This 
began to erode when he failed to aggressively support 
Black aspirations, even though his causes affect Blacks 
more than any other group. He has also sought coali- 
tions with virtually any group— liberal or reac- 
tionary— that would support his candidacy, casting 
doubt on his own principles. Buchanan's rabid right- 
wing demagoguery laced with racism, sexism, jingois- 
tic nationalism and gay-bashing had to be put on hold 
as the Reform Party degenerated into two brawling 
wings that spelled doom as each faction jockeyed to 
claim the $12.6 million in federal campaign funds ear- 
marked for the party. As soon as the courts ruled 
Buchanan the winner, he launched his campaign with 
a speech at Bob Jones University— the openly racist 
Southern institution where Bush spoke and unleashed 
a storm of national outrage that forced him to apologize 
for appearing there. 



Jafar Siddiq Hamzah, freedom fighter | 


(Continued from page I) 

murdered a few months ago, and a prominent Islamic 
university rector was killed on Sept. 16. 

Aug. 16 and 17, for Indonesia's independence day, 
5,000 protesters rallied at a university campus near 
the capital of Banda Aceh to demand a referendum. 
According to a report, "UN flags sprouted on the cam- 
pus and in most parts of Banda Aceh overnight, after 
Aceh police had warned they would not tolerate the fly- 
ing of any flags other than the Indonesian national red 
and white flag on August 17." Last year, people were 
threatened by the authorities if they didn't fly the 
Indonesian flag and threatened by GAM if they did. 
Now Aceh may be subjected to a new "civil emergency" 
law that would give the authorities even more power to 
search and seize anyone and anything, including the 
■ computers that are vital to getting out the news. 

Jafar was an internationalist to the core. Su Acheh 
is to have a section in English so it can be read around 
the world. As many meetings as we attended with him 


over the last year on the subjects of Aceh, East Timor, 
and Indonesia, we saw him at nearly as many con- 
cerning U.S. movements, especially the Seattle youth 
movement. He was happy and grateful that people 
here were interested in the struggles in Aceh, shared 
the latest news and always flashed a wonderful smile. 

Jafar's knowledge of the histories of Aceh and 
Indonesia made him skeptical of appeals to national- 
ism and keenly aware that freedom can only be mea- 
sured by the lives of ordinary people. 

We who knew him in New York are determined to 
continue his work through the International Forum for 
Aceh (IFA) and the Student Coalition for Aceh, which 
people can join from anywhere in the world. Write IFA, 
Box 13, 511 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10011, or email acehforum@aol.com or students- 
foraceh@hotmail.com. You can also send donations for 
his family and to continue the newspaper Su Acheh. 
Much information about Jafar and Aceh is available on 
the IFA and East Timor Action Network websites, 
www.aceh.org/ifa and www.etan.org. —Anne Jaclard 
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against capitalism 

The massive financial power of the Democrats and 
Republicans does not go unchallenged. Revolt remains 
a growing everyday occurrence. Some of these are 
small but nevertheless exist in every grievance a work- 
er files against an unsafe workplace, forced overtime, 
job harassment, or inhuman work speedup; in the fear, 
anger and frustrations of workers and their families 
when plants close or when they can't get adequate 
health care, housing or education for their children; in 
the rage at the huge differences between the rich and 
the poor; in the revulsion and disgust with political 
corruption and betrayals; in the opposition of minori- 
ties, especially Blacks, who are daily victimized and 
brutalized by a racist society; in the passion of women 
confronting this sexist, patriarchal society; in the aspi- 
rations of youth fighting the obstacles to their self- 
development. 

At other times, the revolt is clear, powerful and 
involves many people. The Black and Latino rebellion 
in 1992 in Los Angeles, for instance, gave new life to 
the idea of transforming society. The recent strikes of 
janitors in Los Angeles and Chicago, of pilots, flight 
attendants and mechanics at several airlines, of the 
Boeing engineers and the Verizon communication 
workers, the bus and transit workers' strike in Los 
Angeles, the unreported struggles of Black women 
workers in the South seeking not only union protection 
but fundamental change of the racist South, the move- 
ment by college youth to eliminate sweatshop working 
conditions in Third World countries producing goods 
for American markets, the strike by GM auto workers 
last year that closed down the largest corporation in 
the world— all constitute a mass rebellion against 
existing conditions and the instinctive striving to 
transform society. It is a striving always thwarted by 
an entrenched union bureaucracy that is also tied to 
the ruling political parties. The AFL-CIO this year 
threw its support to Gore, betraying the real interests 
of the rank-and-file workers. 

Most significant of the recent rebellions is the coali- 
tion of workers, youth, gays and environmentalists 
who have joined together to battle the globalization of 
capital and the destruction it leaves in its wake. The 
movement is international in scope, with large demon- 
strations staged wherever economic conferences are 
held. What is new in this movement is that capitalism 
is directly charged with being the enemy of human 
beings everywhere. These are the human forces— 
workers, youth, women, Blacks and other minorities— 
that have the real power to challenge and defeat the 
power of capital and in the process transform society to 
serve the true needs of human beihgs. 

Khatami's 'Persian soul' 

President Khatami's charm offensive at the Septem- 
ber Summit of World Leaders in New York has been 
seen as a dramatic new moment in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Iran and the rest of the world. The pres- 
ident's speech amounted to no more than some 
warmed over glorification of the "Persian soul” and its 
alleged "integrative" power a la Shah Pahlavi, and a 
few half-baked phrases about a supposedly "new" mul- 
ticultural logic of "dialogue between civilizations." 

Nevertheless it is a significant moment. Most Irani- 
ans reject the anti-foreigner prejudices of the conserv- 
atives and would like to see a normalization of inter- 
national relations. Iranian rulers, however, see nor- 
malization of relations as a way to take their "rightful" 
place in shaping international politics. The focus is 
especially on oil, its exploration and distribution in the 
northern Caspian Sea and in the southwestern border 
with Iraq. 

After singing praises to the "Persian soul" Khatami 
rushed back to Iran to face some severe crises espe- 
cially in Kurdish and Azeri-Turkish areas of Iran that 
are seething with discontent. 

Before his trip to New York Khatami's wings had 
been clipped by Ayatollah Khamenei who humiliated 
the popularly elected Majlis by ordering it to remove 
legislation on press freedoms from its agenda. Presi- 
dent Khatami quietly acquiesced to the order, telling 
Iranians and U.S. reporters that his hands are tied 
and that "constitutionally" he has no power to chal- 
lenge the edicts of the Supreme Leader. 

Many Iranians are now seriously challenging the 
arrogant policies that brought ruin to so many lives 
and devastated the Iranian economy. In addition to 
student protests, workers who are not being paid their 
wages have been holding strikes and protests through- 
out the country. More than 1,500 producing facilities 
have not received wages in the last few months. 
Protests have exposed continuing beatings of students 
arrested last year during the demonstrations for press 
freedoms. 

Last month in Khorramabad pro-conservative 
groups attacked a reformist student organization's 
national assembly. They tried to prevent two promi- 
nent outspoken dissident Islamic intellectuals, Sorush 
and Kadivar, from speaking. They even attacked the 
local governor and assistant governor who are pro- 
Khatami. It was the first time that reformist govern- 
ment officials openly called on the masses to defend 
them in the streets against the conservatives. 

As this movement grows and deepens it is going to 
also confront its own contradictions. Despite terrible 
hardships and struggles, these are heady days in Iran. 

—Cyrus Noveen 
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Inhuman nature of global capitalism 


The disaster which took the lives of 118 sailors on a 
Russian nuclear submarine in August reveals more 
than the decrepit state of the Russian military, the lies 
told by its political leaders, and the total disregard for 
human life on the part of both. The sinking of the 
Kursk was the kind of human tragedy that puts the 
spotlight on the very nature of the global capitalist sys- 
tem. 

Though Putin has come 
under intense criticism for 
his handling of one of the 
worst submarine disasters 
in Russian history, relative- 
ly little has been said in the U.S. so far about what 
actually led to the catastrophe. It was reported that the 
Kursk was on a training mission when it went under. 
But this was no normal training mission. The naval 
exercises which began Aug. 10 were the largest held by 
Russia in years and were largely prompted by Putin’s 
effort to play catch-up with the West. 

Putin has been trying to reorganize and build up the 
military since he took office. First, he ordered the geno- 
cidal invasion of Chechnya, which led to tens of thou- 
sands of deaths and the displacement of over 300,000. 
Then, in response to anxiety over the U.S.’s near-total 
military hegemony, shown clearly by the war in Koso- 
va, he declared that Russia must again become a 
world-class naval power. 

RUSSIAN MILITARY BUILDUP 

Just a week before the ill-fated naval maneuvers in 
the Barents Sea, Putin held an emergency meeting 
with his national security council to outline the most 
significant restructuring of the Russian military in two 
decades. The centerpiece of the plan calls for the navy, 
with its missile-equipped submarines, to play the main 
role in Russia’s nuclear strike force. The Kursk was 
rushed off to sea to show that the navy was up to the 
challenge. 

One wonders how anyone can think that Russia— 
with a Gross Domestic Product equal to that of The 
Netherlands and which contributes as much to world 
trade as tiny Denmark— is in the position to re-estab- 
lish a “world-class navy.” How could anyone think Rus- 
sia can compete with the West, when it spends $5 bil- 
lion a year on its military compared with $300 billion 
by the U.S.? 

The only way even the pretense can be maintained is 
by sending men out in poorly equipped and maintained 
vessels lacking the most basic safety features. In a 
word, the disaster involving the Kursk is a direct result 


of Putin’s ill-fated effort to restructure and build up 
the Russian military. 

At the time the Kursk went down, the U.S. was con- 
ducting its own naval “training” exercises— at Vieques. 
The three weeks of live-fire exercises took place 
despite heated protests. Clearly, Russia is not the only 
power working to “modernize” its military. 

U.S. forces are now 
engaged in hot spots rang- 
ing from Kosova (where, as 
in Bosnia, it has not man- 
aged to arrest any of the 
war criminals responsible 
for the genocide) to Iraq. The city of Samawa was 
bombed by U.S. and British planes on Aug. 15. 

U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA 

The passing of the Cold War has not changed the 
fact that U.S. imperialism still views Latin America as 
its “backyard.” Nor has the end of the Cold War halted 
the most threatening form of militarization— nuclear 
proliferation. This underlines the U.S.’s push for a 
nuclear missile defense system. A “highly classified” 
U.S. intelligence report leaked on Aug. 10 said the 
deployment of a U.S. missile defense system will lead 
China to increase its nuclear arsenal tenfold— which, 
it added, will prompt India and Pakistan to greatly 
increase their nuclear forces. It concluded that a 
nuclear war between India and Pakistan is a growing 
possibility. 

U.S. rulers may not suffer from quite the same illu- 
sion as Putin when it comes to their drive for ever 
more militarization— after all, unlike Russia, the U.S. 
controls the world economy and so is in a far better 
position to modernize its military. 

This does not mean that the creation of a missile 
defense system is a preordained conclusion. In early 
September Clinton decided to postpone a decision on 
whether to go ahead with it, in light of the many tech- 
nical and political problems associated with it. Yet the 
direction in which U.S. politics is moving clearly 
favors the development of new military hardware at 
the expense of anything that can aid the development 
of the American people. 

As the expression of the domination of means of pro- 
duction over means of consumption, of dead labor over 
living labor, capital’s tendency for destruction has 
always been as real as its drive for self-expansion. 
Today’s “globalized” capitalism has not changed that 
one bit. 


Editorial 


A look at the criminal injustice system 


Actual Innocence— Five days to execution and other 
dispatches from the wrongly convicted, by Barry 
Scheck, Peter Neufeld, and Jim Dwyer, Doubleday. 

• "By 1977, Georgia had executed 62 men for rape 
since the federal government began compiling statis- 
tics in 1930," wrote U.S. Supreme Court Justice Thur- 
good Marshall in 1987. "Of these men, 58 were black 
and four were white." 

• Mistaken eyewitness identifications 
contributed to 84% of the convictions 
which were later overturned. 

• Twenty-seven percent of those 
wrongfully convicted had subpar or 
incompetent legal help, including a Ken- 
tucky capital case defendant whose attor- 
ney gave his business address as Kelly's 
Keg, a local tavern. 

• A forensic pathologist in Texas rou- 
tinely used his 13-year-old son as his Sec- 
ond Assistant Medical Examiner. 

Authors Scheck, Neufeld, and Dwyer 
expose these and other horrors in Actual 
Innocence, a catalog of true stories drawn from more 
than 60 men who were wrongfully imprisoned. The 
authors combine compelling statistics, scholarly stud- 
ies, anecdotal evidence, historical information, and 
legal -precedent to call into question a system which 
unfeelingly sentences innocent people to prison and, all 
too often, condemns them to death. 

Horror is the typical reaction to these factual 
accounts of tragic and sometimes evil miscarriages of 
justice. The reader cannot escape the conclusion that 
countless innocent people are in prison and, quite like- 
ly, some innocent people have been executed. The hor- 
ror is compounded by the fact that even after clear and 
convincing evidence of innocence has been proferred, 
the system refuses to admit it made an error and will 
not release those who have been unjustly convicted. 

In 1991, Scheck and Neufeld founded the Innocence 
Project at Cardozo Law School in New York City. The 
project provides pro bono assistance to prisoners who 
can convince Scheck and his students that they are 
innocent. 

The Innocence Project relies on relentless investi- 
gating, skilled lawyering, biological evidence, and DNA 
in particular to obtain the release of those who were 
wrongfully imprisoned. Scheck and Neufeld have used 
DNA evidence to free more than 60 innocent men. 
Those who were wrongly convicted served an average 
of more than nine years before they were exonerated. 

In their discussion of fraudulent police work, the 
authors show that in upstate New York state troopers 
planted fingerprints on evidence in tough cases. The 


practice was discovered when one of the troopers 
applied for a job with the CIA and bragged about his 
craftiness. The information was passed on to the FBI, 
which sat on it for almost a year before notifying state 
authorities. While the FBI procrastinated, more people 
were framed. 

The authors recount bits of the history of police mis- 
conduct beginning with Thomas Byrnes, Chief of 
Detectives in New York City. Byrnes 
excelled at extracting confessions where 
others failed. His techniques involved 
beatings, questioning, then more beatings 
until the suspect gave the desired admis- 
sions. 

Trent Holland, a Boston police officer, 
has been accused of misconduct 18 times. 
One judge accused Holland of committing 
perjury. On another occasion, he was 
accused of planting drugs on a witness to 
coerce false testimony. The police depart- 
ment's internal investigation failed to 
substantiate any of the charges. Holland 
was never disciplined. 

Actual Innocence concludes with a short fist of rec- 
ommended reforms to protect the innocent. At the top 
of the list, not surprisingly, is the need for state and 
federal statutes to allow postconviction DNA testing. 
Presently, only Illinois and New York have such laws. 

To reduce eyewitness identification errors, the 
authors urge that all lineups and photospreads are 
videotaped. An independent examiner who does not 
know the identity of the suspect should run all lineups 
and photospreads. 

All snitch interrogations and negotiations should be 
videotaped. Trial judges should presume that all 
snitch and informant testimony is unreliable and 
require the prosecutor to overcome that presumption 
before a jury can hear the evidence. 

Forensic scientists should formally agree that crime 
laboratories function as an independent third force 
within the criminal justice system, unbeholden to 
prosecutors or defense lawyers. Crime laboratory bud- 
gets should be independent from the police and police 
officials should not be able to exercise supervisory con- 
trol over the staff of any crime lab. 

Fees for court-appointed lawyers must be raised to a 
level that will attract competent lawyers to take cases. 
Public defenders' salaries should be the same as pros- 
ecutors in each jurisdiction. 

Each state should pass no-fault compensation 
statutes to provide relief to those persons who can 
prove they were wrongly convicted. 

—Roger Hummel 




I Immigrant rally I 


Lmcago — Some 10,000 marched in the rain Sept. 
23 for amnesty for immigrants. The majority of Latin 
Americans were joined by Chinese, Indian, Polish 
immigrants and others — including a huge contingent 
of Black women homemakers from SEIU Local 880. 


Stop bombing Iraq! 

Washington, D.C. — It’s Aug. 6, 5 p.m., 55 years 
to the day when Hiroshima became the scene of an 
unforgettable war crime, when the Enola Gay dropped 
an atomic bomb sacrificing some 150,000 lives in one 
nuclear flash. Earlier, I imagined U.S. warplanes rain- 
ing bombs on Iraq, as they would Aug. 12, 13, and 14. 
Dennis Kucinich, U. S. congressman from Ohio, identi- 
fied U.S. sanctions against Iraq as "infanticide mas- 
querading as foreign policy." George Galloway, British 
Member of Parliament, said before hundreds, "As 
mothers in Iraq sit in hospitals and watch their chil- 
dren die, the curses on their lips are the names of your 
country and mine." 

UNICEF reports - children under five killed by sanc- 
tions exceed 500,000; the total civilian death toll from 
Desert Storm to today is between 1.2 and 1.5 million; 
roughly half the population of Iraq does not have 
access to drinkable water. Starvation is biological war- 
fare; disease is the U.S. weapon of mass destruction. 
Who needs a gas chamber when cholera, cancer, and 
typhoid will do the trick? Because of U.S./UN sanctions 
the common cold kills, and, according to the U.S. gov- 
ernment, this mass murder is legal. 

On Aug. 7, about 250 activists gathered in Lafayette 
Park, then marched to the Treasury Department. As 
we cried "Arrest them!" and "Enforce your own laws!" 
25 offered ourselves to the Treasury Department for 
arrest. Though violating UN sanctions is a federal 
crime punishable by 12 years imprisonment and one 
million dollars in fines, D.C. police in riot gear barred 
the doors of the Treasury Annex and refused to arrest 
these enemies of the state for such heinous crimes as 
bringing toys and medicine to Iraqis. 

Them we marched to the scene of the crime— the 
White House— to publicly accuse this administration of 
waging war on children, of dropping bombs on civil- 
ians, of denying a country food, water and medicine. 
Over a hundred people sat down on the sidewalk, 
demanding the government be held accountable for 
mass murder. Protesters displayed pictures of Clinton's 
victims dying of starvation on hospital beds. Refusing 
to leave, refusing to obey a law which restricts free 
speech to protect Bill Clinton and Madeleine Albright 
from public scrutiny, 104 protesters were arrested for 
"demonstrating without a permit." 

As you read this, the holocaust continues. This past 
year, the U.S. spent $2 billion to erode life from 22 mil- 
lion victims in an oven known as Iraq. At $1 million per 
tomahawk missile, we foot the bill, but the children of 
Iraq pay the price. 

—Ceylon 
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Youth 


A student’s radical voice 


I grew up in a conservative Northwest suburb of 
Chicago. When I entered high school, I was full of 
questions. I was 14 years old and rejecting religion in 
an extremely Catholic household. When I questioned 
my parents and my religious education instructors for 
proof of the existence of god, I was told that question- 
ing was wrong and that I should rely on faith. I 
attempted to read religious material to increase my 
faith, but none of the books I read could give me valid 
justification for belief. I found it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to justify to myself not only the 
existence of god, but also the structure of our society. I 
was left with no other option but to reject faith in god 
and capitalism alike. 

I was pushing away everything I had been taught, 
but I had nothing to fill the void. Consequently, I 
became angry and resentful of everyone until a con- 
cerned history teacher pointed me in the direction of 
Marx and explained how Marxism makes sense. 
Marxism provided the justification for my conclusions 
on religion and society that I had long been searching 
for. Although my early introduction to Marx came in 
the form of open dialogue, I had the fundamental 
understanding I needed to reassure myself that ques- 
tioning was good and that I had, for the most part, 
been right: something is wrong. 

After I learned about Marxism, I felt as though I 
should share my views with other students in my high 
school who were questioning the way things work. For 
one semester in my junior year, I wrote a Marxist 
political column for my school newspaper. At the time, 
the column was widely unpopular and resulted in 
name calling in the hallways, harassment in my class- 
es from students and teachers alike, as well as letters 
being written to the editor directing me to "go back to 
Cuba" where I belonged. Eventually, the harassment 


became too much to handle. I felt as though I had 
wasted my time and that my goal to encourage the 
radical youth had failed. When Mrs. Smith, the facul- 
ty advisor, asked me to take a position as editor-in- 
chief, I accepted on the condition that I would no 
longer have to write. 

It wasn't until a full year later, my senior year of 
high school, that I realized the impact I had on my fel- 
low students. People began approaching me to say how 
much they had enjoyed my column and to ask legiti- 
mate questions about Marxism. I began to speak with 
people who were so much like me that I could hardly 
believe it. We had been pushed into dark corners and 
isolated by the future Young Republicaiis who took 
control of our school. 

In an effort to subvert the power structure, I orga- 
nized a prom queen campaign to show how many radi- 
cal students there were and that we were tired of being 
told that questioning was wrong. Our victory when I 
became prom queen was about more than simply ruin- 
ing cheerleaders' dreams. It was about finally saying 
to the students and faculty that our voices cannot be 
silenced. 

Since high school I have continued my activism in 
college. I joined my university’s Marxist-Humanist 
Forum and finally feel as though I have found my 
niche. I realize that my high school experience was dif- 
ferent, but in no way do I feel that my situation was 
terribly unique. The radical youth are out there, ques- 
tioning and searching for a place where their voices 
can be heard. I am grateful that I have found my out- 
let, and I am even more grateful that I have helped 
other young people like me to find their voices. I can 
only hope that we have the courage to keep using them 
to help lead the revolution. 

—Sandra Monserrate 


Revolutionary educators contrasted 


Che Guevara, Paulo Freire, and the Pedagogy 
of Revolution, by Peter McLaren (Lanham, MD: Row- 
man and Littlefield, 2000) 

This book by one of the leading figures in critical 
pedagogy and the sociology of education seeks to 
counter the ideological dominance of neoliberalism by 
bringing together two figures who are often counter- 
posed— Che Guevara, the martyred revolutionary 
guerrilla leader, and Paulo Freire, whose Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed helped inaugurate the movement for 
radicalized forms of education. 

McLaren’s concern is that at the moment when the 
inequities of global capital have never been more glar- 
ing, Freire’s ideas are being so watered down that they 
pose no real challenge to existing society. He writes, 
“Where Freire was implacably prosocialist, critical 
pedagogy— his stepchild— has become (at least in 
classrooms through the U.S.) little more than liberal- 
ism refurbished with some lexical help from Freire (as 
in words like ‘praxis’ and ‘dialogue’) and basically is 
used to camouflage existing capitalist social relations 
under a plethora of eirenic proclamations and class- 
room strategies. Real socialist alternatives are 
nowhere to be found” (p. xxv). 

While some “critical” educators who separate 
Freire’s educational methods from a vision of radical 
social change may consider McLaren’s effort to connect 
him with a revolutionary like Che to be somewhat 
scandalous, the real scandal, he rightly notes, is the 
way in which the original mission of critical pedagogy 
has been derailed. 

McLaren seeks to counter this by recapturing both 
the radical vision of Freire and Che’s advocacy of “rev- 
olutionary education from below." 

McLaren does not ignore differences between the 
two figures. “Freire’s pedagogy was fertilized more in 
the domain of critical dialogism than was Che’s, and 
his vision of the new society was decidedly more open 
ended” (p. 189). And whereas Che grasped the impor- 
tance of movements like the Black struggle in the U.S., 
Freire “rarely addressed the ways that oppression on 
the basis of ethnicity, class and sexual orientation are 
intermingled” (p. 166). 

What connects these two figures, McLaren shows, is 
that , “For Che, as for Freire, education needs to take 
on an extra-ivory tower, public sphere role in contem- 
porary revolutionary movements and in politics in 
general “ (p. 187). Moreover, “For both Che and Freire, 
the dialectic must be disencumbered by metaphysics 
and grounded in the concrete materiality of human 
struggle. In the process of becoming fully human, 
everyday life must be informed by a theory and prac- 
tice relationship that truly alters ideas and experi- 
ences within a larger revolutionary dialectic” (p. 202). 

THE LEGACY OF CHE GUEVARA 

The bulk of McLaren’s book recounts Che’s develop- 
ent, but from a new angle— the way his conduct as a 
evolutionary embodied an alternative form of critical 
ducation. 

The Che presented by McLaren is a man deeply con- 
emed with theory, insistent on ensuring that his com- 
ades grasp its importance, and concerned about end- 
g the division of theory and practice which is the 
allmark of class society. He does not mention Che’s 
ndency to downplay theory, as seen in his famous 
tement in Notes for A Study of the Cuban Revolu- 


tion, “Even if the theory is not known, the revolution 
can succeed if historical reality is interpreted correctly 
and if the forces involved are utilized correctly.” 

This does not mean McLaren is uncritical of Che. He 
notes that Che did not fully understand the indigenous 
peasantry in Bolivia in 1967, which helps explain his 
failure to generate support from it in his ill-fated guer- 
rilla campaign. He also takes up, in a fascinating sec- 
tion, the differences between Che’s concept of guerrilla 
focos and the Zapatistas in Chiapas: “Clearly, the Zap- 
atistas have broken with much in the Leninist, Gue- 
varist, and Maoist traditions in order to follow the 
indigenous concept of ‘command obeying”’ (p. 65). 

Nevertheless, he finds Che’s uncompromising revo- 
lutionary spirit and insistence on learning as an inte- 
gral part of the revolutionary process to be a vital con- 
tribution to any effort to reorganize society. 

Less satisfying is McLaren’s discussion of Che’s atti- 
tude toward Stalinism. While he notes that in the early 
years of the Cuban revolution Che enthusiastically 
supported Russia, he says Che later completely broke 
with the “Soviet model”: “Che did not view Soviet soci- 
ety as qualitatively different from capitalist soci- 
ety... Che recognized that Soviet style self-manage- 
ment, which treated individual enterprises and eco- 
nomic sectors as independent entities, would likely 
reinforce uneven development. Che’s model, on the 
other hand, would allow the state to plan for the econ- 
omy as a whole and promote more balanced develop- 
ment” (p. 76). 

This indicates that Che did not break decisively 
from a state-capitalist model of development but 
instead opposed the failure of the Soviets to success- 
fully implement one. This is further confirmed by the 
fact (acknowledged by McLaren) that “It was no secret 
that Che admired [Mao’s] China over the Soviet Union” 
(p. 127). There is little evidence that Che held that pro- 
duction mpst be directly controlled by the workers in 
order for any regime to be considered “transitional” to 
a new society. 

CHALLENGING CAPITALS DOMINANCE 

McLaren makes a powerful argument that Che and 
Freire’s contributions offer vital ground for a critical, 
anti-capitalist pedagogy. Yet today’s emerging genera- 
tion of revolutionaries is reaching to begin from even 
higher ground— one that projects the transcendence 
not just of capitalism but also of what Marx called “vul- 
gar communism.” This is clearly what McLaren is 
reaching for as well. 

He writes, “The challenge is to work toward the 
expropriation of the capitalists but also to ensure the 
abolition of capital itself. The abolition of capital, it 
should be noted, is intractably linked to the struggle 
against racism” (p. 101). 

He concludes, “The struggle, as I see it, from the 
standpoint of revolutionary pedagogy, is to construct 
sites— provisional sites— in which new structured 
mobilities and tendential lines of forces can be made to 
suture identity to the larger problematic of social jus- 
tice. ..This requires breaking the imaginary power of 
commodified identities within capitalism as well as the 
forces and relations that both produce and are prod- 
ucts of capitalism” (p. 187). 

McLaren has written a penetrating and inviting 
study which will do much to aid those trying to devel- 
op a comprehensive theoretic and practical alternative 
to global capitalism. 

—Peter Hudis 
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Polish anti-racist 
framed for murder 

At the end of February 1997 the District Court in 
Piotrkow Trybunalski, Poland sentenced Tomek 
Wilkoszewski to 15 years in prison. He was found 
guilty of the assassination of a 17-year-old man from 
Radomsko, Daniel Switon. 

In March of 1996, Tbmek was a 21-year-old student 
of Technical School in Czestochowa, simultaneously 
working in his home-town of Radomsko. Radomsko, is 
a small town of 50,000 with high unemployment and a 
local branch of the right extremist party, Poland's 
National Revival. Graffiti like "Poland for Poles," "Jews 
into gas," etc., appeared on the walls of Radomsko and 
young nationalists started to "clean" the streets in 
town of "undesirable elements." 

Tbmek and his friends looked different than the 
skinheads. They didn't want to submit, so they faced 
their aggression. Tbmek needed to pay particular 
attention when he was returning back to his home from 
the bus station, because skins always "waited" for him. 
He frequently missed the last bus home because of 
beatings. 

When the anti-racist youths complained to the 
police, the policeman only looked at his colored hair 
and asked: "They did not kill you yet?" When they 
showed the marks of beating, police did not react: "It is 
too small, there is nothing to record.” 

Nazi attacks grew stronger until fear and despera- 
tion inspired a will to fight back. Tbmek and his friends 
decided to come together to frighten their oppressors. 
In a group of 17, they ambushed the nazis in their 
meeting place. The fight was very short but ended trag- 
ically. In the fight Daniel Switon was killed with a 
knife. 

Police didn't take measures to protect the evidence 
and until this day it's not clear which knife was used to 
kill Daniel. The court could not reconstruct the fight; 
the sentence was based on suppositions and circum- 
stantial evidence. The court did not admit into evi- 
dence facts that aggressive reaction of Tomek and his 
friends was caused by long oppression and lack of 
interest by the police, which were extenuating circum- 
stances. 

The sentence for Tbmek Wilkoszewski is unjust. In 
many small towns in Poland, the situation is very sim- 
ilar to Radomsko. Neoliberal transformations imposed 
by the Polish government have caused high unemploy- 
ment and fear about the future, which leads many 
young people to the right extremist organizations. 

Please send words of protest against the unjust sen- 
tence and demand a just trial for Tbmek. Contact the 
Chairman of the Supreme Court of Poland: Chairman 
of Supreme Court LechGardocki PL Krasinskich 2/4/6 
00-951 Warszawa 41. Fax. ++48 22 5309100. E-mail: 
ppsek@sn.pl 

Protest denounces 
Chicago cops 

Chicago— Members of Comite Exijimos Justicia, 
an organization of friends and family members of vic- 
tims of police brutality based in Chicago's Humboldt 
Park neighborhood, held a rally and march here on 
Sept. 9. The demonstration was prompted by recent 
acts of injustice on the part of Chicago police, including 
the false arrest of Joseph Lopez on murder charges 
and the fatal shooting of Kevin Morales. 

Carmen Santiago, the mother of Joseph Lopez, 
described how her son was arrested after a fatal drive- 
by shooting incident despite eyewitness descriptions of 
the real shooter which did not match Joseph's appear- 
ance. Prosecutors stated that they would seek the 
death penalty before community outcry resulted in 
Joseph's release. 

The father of Kevin Morales, an unarmed youth 
shot dead by police after a brief chase, told the crowd 
that, "no one from the city has come to apologize to our 
family. The only ones who supported us were ordinary 
people like those here today." 

Other activists described additional cases of police 
injustice. Members of SEIU Local 46 collected signa- 
tures demanding the overturning of the conviction of 
Mario Flores, a union member framed and sentenced 
to death for a 1984 murder. Activists from the Chicago 
Anti-Bashing Network described the case of Frederick 
Mason, a gay Black man brutalized while in police cus- 
tody in July. 

After hearing speakers, demonstrators marched 
from Humboldt Park to the 14th District police station, 
home base to many of the officers involved in the 
recent cases. 

—Kevin Michaels 
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U.S. military ties to Colombia 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Bill Clinton's brief trip to Colombia Aug, 30, in the 
waning days of his presidency, was meant to show that 
whether Gore or Bush followed, either one would pur- 
sue the same new and ominous interventionist policy. 
The trip was also intended to show U.S. backing for 
Colombian president Pastrana and the $7.5 billion 
"Plan Colombia," towards which the U.S. is pitching in 
$1.3 billion, primarily for the Colombian military. This 
is to be expended for 60 U.S.-supplied helicopters and 
training for three 1,000-man battalions. 

The aircraft and men are supposed to be used to 
hunt down drug traders, but no one has illusions on 
this score: the Colombian army and their death-squad 
paramilitary allies are at war with the two guerrilla 
forces (FARC and ELN) and those civilians it deems 
supporters, not drug traders. 

Upon arriving, Clinton declared for the U.S. audi- 
ence that the proposed intervention is "not Vietnam," 
and for Latin Americans, not "Yankee imperialism.” 
Despite these professed benign intentions, several 
thousand students, trade unionists, human rights 
activists and others marched on the U.S. embassy in 
Bogota. 

The Clinton administration is throwing its support 
behind an increasingly unpopular government. There 
have been at least six strikes against Pastrana's 

German racists jailed 

Three racist skinheads who had beaten to death 
Alberto Adriano, an African man, received long prison 
terms, Aug. 31. Two of the killers, who were only 16, 
were sentenced to nine years in prison, while the third, 
a 24-year-old, received a life sentence. None showed 
any remorse. Human rights groups estimate that racist 
murders have averaged ten per year over the past 
decade. They also accuse police of being "blind on the 
right," overlooking rightist violence while cracking 
down on leftists and immigrants. 

Dessau, where the three skinheads killed Adriano 
last June, is in a region of the former East Germany 
where unemployment stands at over 20%. The neo- 
Nazi National Democratic Party fans the flames of 
racism, telling people that a Jewish-dominated global- 
ized capitalism favors immigrants over "real" Germans. 

Chinese oppose taxes 

Upwards of 20,000 peasants staged protests in 
Yuandu and surrounding towns in Jiangxi province in 
mid-August. They were demanding an end to the exor- 
bitant taxes and administrative fees levied on every- 
thing from the number of livestock they raise, to the 
charges imposed for allowing children to attend school. 
The protesters attacked government offices and hous- 
es belonging to the rich before armed riot police were 
sent in to squash the demonstrators. 

While taxes have risen sharply over the past decade, 
the price of grain and other agricultural products has 
remained stagnant or declined. When China enters the 
World Trade Organization, prices are expected to fall 
even further. According to global market standards, 
farm production costs are higher in China than on the 
agribusiness farms of the industrialized West. In Sep- 
tember, the Chinese statistics office published a survey 
of peasant incomes which indicated that only one-fifth 
of their average income comes from selling crops, while 
one-third is generated by migrant labor. 


neoliberal austerity policies since he took office, the 
latest at the beginning of August. Pastrana's finance 
minister promised a budget of "sweat and tears" for 
2001, while Colombia's poor suffer from Latin Ameri- 
ca's highest unemployment rate— 20.4%. 

Pastrana has also been criticized by human rights 
organizations who oppose any aid going to the militaiy 
since it, along with right-wing paramilitary forces, is 
responsible for most atrocities committed against civil- 
ians. Only two weeks before Clinton's visit, the army 
was implicated in the murder of six children in a coffee 
field. Hundreds of thousands of Colombians, mostly 
peasants, have been forcibly turned into refugees due 
to armed conflict, massacres and violent intimidation. 
This did not deter Clinton from using executive power 
a week before his trip to waive several human rights 
provisions put on the U.S. aid program, declaring 
instead that Colombia is a national security priority. 


The opening of the Olympics in Sydney in Septem- 
ber coincided with significant labor and anti-racist 
actions. Thousands of people, from workers to striking 
high school students, demonstrated outside the World 
Economic Forum, a gathering of bankers and corporate 



A chain of protesters blockades the World 
Economic Forum meeting in Melbourne. 


heads held in Melbourne on the eve of the Olympics. 
Despite a massive police clampdown, demonstrators 
blocked the entrances, preventing many of the dele- 
gates from attending on the first day. 

In addition to the street blockades, a march of over 
10,000 chanted "Stop Global Sweatshops," targeting 
Nike in particular. Their rally had a strongly interna- 
tionalist flavor, with Indonesian unionist Romawaty 
Sinaga prominent on the speakers' platform. She told 
the cheering crowd: "We all, workers in Australia and 
workers in Indonesia, have common interests in stop- 
ping these people." 

In Sydney, a smaller rally protested anti-Aborigine 
racism on the day the Olympics opened. In recent 
months, despite a march last May that drew over 
250,000, conservative Prime Minister John Howard 
has refused to meet the demands of Aborigine leaders 
for a full apology for 200 years of racism and genocide. 
In addition, Howard has angrily repudiated a report by 
the United Nations Committee for the Elimination of 
Racial Discrimination that castigated government 
policies. These include disproportionately harsh prison 
sentences for Aborigine youth, as well as the harass- 
ment and unjust deportation of immigrants and asy- 
lum seekers. 


One feature of "Plan Colombia" to sever the financial 
link between drug traders and guerrilla forces involves 
the massive chemical-based eradication of coca plants. 
The Colombian government has already done "test" 
sprayings in the southern state of Putumayo, a FARC 
stronghold- Besides destroying coca plants, the chemi- 
cals also killed maize and other subsistence crops, and 
contaminated the soil and drinking water. After the 
aerial spraying, local residents streamed into health 
care facilities with skin rashes, eye infections and 
severe breathing problems. It is not clear how long the 
chemicals being used retain their toxicity in the soil. 

A free trade meeting by Latin American state rulers 
was held in Brazil the day after Clinton's visit to 
Colombia. While declaring support for Pastrana to 
come to a peace agreement with the FARC and ELN, 
the rulers did not as a group endorse "Plan Colombia." 
The states bordering Colombia are particularly under 
pressure. Brazil, Peru and Venezuela are increasing 
militarization at their borders with Colombia. 

Within Colombia, more than 30 human rights 
groups asked Clinton to withhold aid because of the 
Colombian military's bloody record. Other groups 
scheduled to receive part of the U.S. $300 million in 
nonmilitary aid have rejected their portion, since they 
do not want to become caught between the military and 
the guerrilla forces. 

On Slept. 10, tens of thousands of people marched in 
Bogota and other cities for an end of armed conflict by 
the military and guerrillas. The march followed a week 
of actions by over 200 labor, human rights and other 
groups. 

West Timor massacre 

Three UN aid workers and at least 11 others were 
killed in a massacre in West Timor, Sept. 6, a year after 
the slaughter that followed East Timor's vote for inde- 
pendence. At that time, military-sponsored militias 
who wanted to keep East Timor within Indonesia killed 
thousands of East Timorese and forcibly relocated tens 
of thousands more to camps in West Timor, which is 
part of Indonesia. Some 120,000 have yet to be allowed 
to return home. The refugees have been terrorized and 
killed by the militias, and now the UN aid office is 
closed. Like last year, Indonesian police and soldiers 
stood by while the killers went from house to house, 
threatening and killing people. 

Renewed killing by military and paramilitary groups 
throughout Indonesia, especially in areas where there 
are Separatist movements, underscores the army's con- 
tinued control of every aspect of government. In spite 
of the end of the Suharto dictatorship over two years 
ago and proclamations of democracy by President 
Abdurrahman Wahid, the military has not loosened its 
grip. Incredibly, the government recently voted to allow 
the military to keep a large block of seats in congress 
for seven more years. The military blames the killing 
around the country on "emotional" soldiers who take 
matters into their own hands. 

The killings of the UN aid workers came on the eve 
of the president's appearance at the UN, apparently in 
order to embarrass him and to stop anticipated trials of 
military officers responsible for last year's slaughter. 
East Timor demands that Indonesia dismantle its ter- 
rorist training camps in West Timor, disarm and arrest 
the terrorist leaders, and resume the repatriation of 
refugees, and that the UN establish an international 
war crimes tribunal in East Timor. 

In the U.S., the East Timor Action Network success- 
fully lobbied to reinstate a suspension of U.S. military 
assistance to Indonesia. 

—Supporter 


Australian protests 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital an c 
labor.” We do not separate mass activij 
ties from the activity of thinking. Sene 
for a copy of the Constitution of New^ 
and Letters Committees. 
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Regaining 
control of 
our labor 

by Htun Lin 

We service workers at Kaiser HMO have now been 
presented with a new nationally consolidated contract. 
The contract is touted as a great triumph of the strate- 
gic partnership between Kaiser management and the 
AFL-CIO. There are some good things in the contract, 
like giving benefits to domestic partners and extend- 
ing coverage to unmarried children up to age 25. 
Union officials are saying the 4% per year raise over 
five years is a great victory. However, locking us into 
that wage structure for such a long time can be dan- 
gerous because anything can happen in this economy. 
Further, some of these wage increases are just making 
up lost ground from past wage freezes. Those freezes, 
along with speed-up and cuts in patient care, created 
Kaiser's new financial "health." 

The biggest problem with this contract is the illusion 
projected by the union, that the benefits were won 
because of the union's strategic partnership with man- 
agement. For example, the union claims they have won 
a say in staffing levels. The partnership language only 
calls for a "joint process for staffing" wherein partner- 
ship teams shall "recommend a staffing design within 
allocated organizational resources." Who do you think 
controls allocatable resources? Management and man- 
agement alone. 

The reason management even felt compelled to 
include novel but ineffectual language on staffing and 
quality patient care in a service workers' contract is 
precisely because there has been an intense prolonged 
struggle over these issues by independent unions dri- 
ven by their rank-and-file's everyday struggle over 
quality care. It is that rank-and-file activity from the 

(Continued on page 3) 
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‘Million Family March’ 

by John Alan 

The modern family ... contains in itself in miniature 
all the antagonisms that later develop widely in society 
and its state. —Karl Marx 

Last month, on the fifth anniversary of the 1995 
Million Man March, Louis Farrakhan, the leader of 
the Nation of Islam, led the Million Family March to 
the Mall in Washington, D.C. Neither march reached 
the magic million mark. Actually the word million was 
self-advertisement implying that Minister Farrakhan 
was the great African-American leader in the van- 
guard of the struggle for African-American freedom in 
this country. To thoroughly debunk this claim and its 
power to disorient the movement, one should review 
and critically think about what happened ideologically 
on Washington's Mall on Oct. 16. 

First, the Million Family March was far from being 
a protest demonstration. According to Farrakhan, who 
co-sponsored the March with Rev. Sun Myung Moon of 
the Unification Church, the march was "a day of 
atonement, a day of reconciliation, a day of responsi- 
bility." It was also a very well-organized event with 
excellent entertainment. Singers like Stevie Wonder, 
Macy Gray and Regina Bell were lined up to perform 
for the crowd. 

While the obvious focus of the Million Family 
March would be the family, there was nothing in the 
reported main presentations of Farrakhan or Rev. 
Moon that addressed directly and concretely the real 
social and economic problems that the great majority 
of African-American and working-class families are 
compelled to face daily in the United States. It is even 
more amazing that an organized, gigantic meeting on 
the family did not have one major presentation by a 
woman. 

Instead, what the Million Family March projected 
was a male, conservative version of the family and 
Farrakhan's dreadful judgement that there is Em 
absolute moral crisis in all families. In his words: "The 
human family— black, brown, yellow and white— we 
all seem to be frozen on a subhuman level of human 

(Continued on page 8) 




Specter of workers’ revolt 
haunts post-Milosevic Serbia 


by Peter Hudis 


The mass mobilizations which led to the overthrow 
of Serbia's President Slobodan Milosevic seem, on the 
surface, to have receded now that its new president, 
Vojislav Kostunica, has assumed power. Since taking 
office on Oct. 6 Kostunica has worked with the mili- 
tary and police to clear the streets; he has obtained 
control over government ministries for his 18-party 
coalition, the Democratic Opposition of Serbia (DOS); 
and he has pushed for new elections to the Serbian 
parliament, to be held Dec. 23. All this is part of his 
effort to turn Serbia into what he calls "a normal 
European society" after 13 years of rule by Milosevic. 

Yet beneath the surface things are anything but 
normal. Dozens of factories, firms, and enterprises 
have been occupied by workers. Workers have thrown 
out their state-appointed managers and are demand- 
ing an improvement in living and working conditions. 
Workers' committees have taken over mines, auto 
plants, pharmaceutical factories, hospitals, insurance 
agencies and trading companies. 

Though this militancy erupted during the period of 
mass mobilization which forced Milosevic from power, 
the occupations of factories and firms have actually 

(Continued on page 10) 


Behind! the Arab-lsraeii explosion 


In October, seven years of negotiations since the 
1993 Oslo Accords fell apart in a rain of bloodshed and 
recrimination, as Israeli troops continued to fire upon 
Palestinian civilians armed mainly with stones, along 
with the occasional lightly armed Palestinian police- 
man. By the end of the month, the toll stood at well 
over 100, with a more than 10-to-l ratio of Arabs to 
Jews killed, and thousands injured. 

The conflict broke out on Sept. 28, after Israeli 
Likud (conservative) leader Ariel Sharon made a 
provocative visit to a major Muslim religious site in 
East Jerusalem. Palestinians had not forgotten that, 
as the commander of Israel's 1982 invasion of Lebanon, 
Sharon had allowed his Lebanese Christian allies to 
massacre hundreds of PalestiniEui women and children 
at Beirut's Sabra and Shatila refugee camps. He was 
found guilty of this horrific war crime, not only by 
international opinion, but also by an official inquiry 
undertaken by the Israeli state itself. 

Since 1967, Jews have been able to pray in East 
Jerusalem at the most important religious site any- 
where for Judaism, the Western or Wailing Wall at the 
base of what they call the Temple Mount. Muslims 
have done so at its top portion, which they call Haram 
al Sharif, where there are two major Muslim sites that 
together are the third most important one for Islam, 
after those at Mecca and Medina. Sharon's visit to the 
top of this small hill, backed up by 1,000 Israeli police 
plus helicopters, was a clear attempt to assert Jewish 
sovereignty over these Muslim religious sites, although 
even he did not dare to actually enter them. 

As expected, his visit outraged Muslims, who had to 
be kept back by police. The next day, as angry Arab 
youth on the Haram al Sharif stoned Jews worshipping 
at the Western Wall below, Israeli troops opened fire. 
As smoke from the fighting wafted skyward and was 
shown on television around the world, this gave the 
(incorrect) impression that the Muslim sites them- 
selves had caught fire. Muslim demagogues around the 
world seized upon this, falsely accusing the Israelis of 
burning the third most important mosque in the entire 
Muslim world. 

BARAK'S INTRANSIGENCE 

In the next few days, as the throwing of stones and 
Molotov cocktails by Palestinian youth continued, 
Israeli troops killed dozens of Palestinians. The rioting 
also spread from East Jerusalem to the other occupied 
territories, the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. In a 
particularly shocking incident, also broadcast around 
the world on television, Israeli forces killed a 12-year- 
old Palestinian boy who was seeking cover from a furi- 
ous crossfire with his father, while the father begged 
the Israelis to cease firing. 

Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak, an avowed sup- 
porter of the peace process who until now had seemed 
ready to make serious concessions to the Palestinians, 
inflamed things still further by refusing to criticize 
Sharon's provocation or the actions of his own troops, 
blaming instead alleged "incitement" by Palestinian 


Authority leader Yasir Arafat and his colleagues. 

As one Israeli peace activist wrote, "Permission to 
kill has become 'self-evident.' It is permissible to kill a 
child in the arms of his father. It is permissible to shoot 
missiles at demonstrators. Human life is important 
only when the human is not Arab" ( Haaretz , Oct. 8). 

Next, the unrest spread to Israeli citizens of Arab 
descent, who took to the streets of Nazareth and other 
towns, also to be fired upon by soldiers. The fact that 
these Arab citizens of Israel solidarized with the Pales- 
tinians shocked much of the Israeli Jewish public, 
which had seemingly forgotten the second-class status 
of their fellow citizens. 

In the ensuing days, some of the most chilling events 
since the 1980s took place, which will poison Israeli- 
Arab relations for years to come. After Israel evacuat- 
ed the dubiously named Joseph's Tomb (the supposed 
grave of that patriarch of 3,500 years ago), located in 
the middle of a Palestinian-ruled portion of the West 
Bank, a Palestinian mob quickly overcame a weak 
force of Palestinian police and destroyed much of that 
religious site. Soon after, a Jewish mob in Nazareth 
attacked Arab neighborhoods, shouting "Death to 
Arabs." Police did nothing to protect these Israeli citi- 
zens of Arab descent, but did kill two who were resist- 
ing the mob. 

The next day, a Palestinian mob lynched two Israeli 
soldiers who had been captured by the Palestinian 
police and were being held at the town jail in Ramal- 
lah on the West Bank. This gruesome event was also 
televised. Barak responded with air attacks on Pales- 
tinian offices, not only in Ramallah, but also on the 
building in Gaza City where Arafat's own office is 
located. 

FANNING THE FLAMES 

The Israelis continued to fan the flames. Former 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, a supposed peace sup- 
porter who had been appointed special envoy to 
Europe, was asked by a French reporter why "there 
have been three Israeli deaths but 100 on the Pales- 
tinian side." He responded, "Nothing justifies throwing 
stones” (Le Monde, Oct. 13). 

After nearly three weeks of bloodshed, Clinton man- 
aged to convene a meeting in Egypt attended by 
Arafat, Barak, and the leaders of several Arab states. 
A new ceasefire was declared, but it only lasted a cou- 
ple of days, after which Israel once again responded to 
stone throwing youths with gunfire. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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World March of Women comes to U.S. 


NOVEMBER 2 



by Anne Jaclard 

New York— The World March of Women 2000 
(WMW) culminated at the UN Oct. 17 after a year- 
long, massive global women's protest to demand an 
end to violence against women and women's poverty, 
and to demand equality between 


for three days. Native American women in British 
Columbia rafted down the Fraser River for 18 days, 
stopping in towns along the way to encourage women 
to speak out against violence. Earlier in the year, 

20,000 women agricultural workers marched on the 
capital of Brazil in the largest women's demonstration 
in its history. 


women and men, peace, and a 
redistribution of wealth. Women 
from 159 countries or more, in 

5.000 organizations, had participated in demonstra- 
tions and gathered five million signatures in support of 
the demands all 

over the world, 
beginning on Inter- 
national Women's 
Day, March 8. On 
Oct. 17, the UN 
International Day 
for the Eradication 
of Poverty, 10- 

15.000 women from 
the participating 
countries came 
together to demand 
that UN members 
stop betraying their 
promises of peace, 
women's rights and 
economic justice. 

The participants at the march and rally were exu- 
berant, banging spoons and pots, singing and chanting 
together in many languages. An Angolan woman 
observed, "This is something that has never happened 
before. It shows that if women have a chance, they will 
make a difference." 


Woman as Reason 





«LD MARCH OF WOMEN 28 


The Quebec Federation of Women 
(www.ffq.qc/marche2000/) conceptu- 
alized the global events and coordi- 
nated the UN event. Thousands of 
women came from Canada to the Oct. 17 demonstra- 
tion, the biggest group by far. The Cameroon delega- 
— — — tion wore bright-col- 

ored robes they had 
made which bore the 
WMW logo and a 
drawing of themselves 
arriving in New York. 
"Women are poor, 
hungry and dying," 
one woman said of her 
country. 

Colombian women 
§ brought attention to 
s the U.S.'s Plan Colom- 
| bia, which is militariz- 
es ing the whole region, 
5 killing peasants and 
destroying women's 
= jobs. Sonia Pachon of 
Pereira told N&L, "In 
our country there is war, not only against drugs, but 
against women. Women are dying of hunger. We are 
forced to go from the countryside to the cities, but there 
are no jobs. We don’t want to support the war." 

Never have there been so many women involved in 
an international campaign. The only women's gather- 




The signature campaign saw five million women 
from every comer of the globe endorse the 17 WMW 
demands. A symbolic 300,000 signature cards were 
brought by bicycle brigade from the Bronx, passed 
from hand to hand through the demonstration in 
"chains of solidarity," and then presented to UN Secre- 
tary General Kofi Annan. In some African countries 
with high rates of illiteracy, women had signed cards 
with their finger prints. Some women in India signed 
on the fabric they use to make saris. In Haiti, poor 
women signed pieces of the cardboard they use to build 
their shantytown houses. In Nepal, women signed 
muslin squares and pinned them to their clotheslines. 

Two days before the UN demonstration, the major 
U.S. WMW event took place in Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sored by the National Organization for Women (NOW), 


ings even close to the Oct. 17 event in internationalism 
have been UN and related NGO-sponsored meetings 
held a few times over the past 25 years. The WMW had 
more explicit economic demands, and Em anti-capitalist 
fervor akin to the past year's explosion of youth demon- 
strations against global capitalism, beginning with 
Seattle. At the same time, feminism was not down- 
played relative to general economic, anti-imperialist or 
anti-war demands, as it has been at many recent 
demonstrations in the U.S. Rather, the demands voiced 
Oct. 17 related violence and injustice specifically to 
women's oppression and their struggles, and did not 
exclude one's own nation or culture from condemnation 
for sexism and heterosexism. 


Chicago— Advocates for Prostituted Women and 
Girls along with Haymarket Center sponsored an 
event called, "Take Back Your Life! Recovery from the 
Violence of Prostitution, Domestic Violence and Drug 
Abuse" on Oct. 12. Over 200 Black women attended, 
many taking the open mike to tell their stories for the 
first time ever— to anyone. 

The event opened with keynote speaker, Vednita 
Carter, executive director of Breaking Free in St. Paul, 
Minn., an organization that gives real aid to women 
struggling to get out of prostitution. Vednita, herself a 
survivor of prostitution, politicized the issue: The aver- 
age age of entry into prostitution in this country is 14. 
Over 75% report that they ran away from home 
because they were being sexually abused. Eighty per 
cent of the women she works with are homeless and 
75% have had their children taken by the state. Pros- 
titution, she said, is not something that women do, but 
is rather something that happens to women in this 
world— "we are set up." 

Vednita said that the myths about prostitution need 
to be killed: that prostitution is glamorous, (“Pretty 
Woman” and “Indecent Exposure” are make believe!); 
that there's lots of money to be made; that prostitutes 
are bad women; that drug and alcohol addiction are 
the real issue instead of sexual abuse, poverty, home- 
lessness. Until the original abuse is addressed, addic- 
tion is likely to persist. Until a woman has a place to 
stay, she can't stay sober or work through the abuse. 

Woman after woman got up to speak. The story was 
always the same: I was raped at age five; it continued 
until I left home or was kicked out; I started doing 
drugs by 11, began prostituting between ages 10 and 
15; and hooked up with or married a man who raped, 
beat, stabbed and/or shot me; and have been in and out 
of jail/prison. 

The testimony of so many women provided a space 
to realize that what happened to them was not their 
fault, that they didn't deserve it, and that what they 
did to survive is an indictment of society, not of them. 
Sometimes you need to hear other women's stories in 
order to believe that like them, you are not to blame. It 
allows women the chance to move forward individual- 
ly Etnd poses the need for a movement. 

Unfortunately in many cases the shelters and pro- 
grams that brought the women to this meeting did so 
without telling them where they were going. They sim- 
ply required them to get on the buses and vans. It was 
a terrible insult and act of disrespect contradicting in 
full the program’s title: "Take Back Your Life!" 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


marches were held around the country at the same Acehnese women struggle for self-determination 

time. NOW's demands for the U.S. included access to 


birth control and abortion without restriction, end to 
discrimination because of sex and sexual orientation, 
equal pay for comparable work, respect in personEd 
relationships and on the job, end to racism, and more. 

A young New York City NOW member described the 
Washington event: "It was striking to see so many 
strong, angry young women— more women than I’ve 
ever seen together before (the large abortion demon- 
stration had a lot of men). We marched by the World 
Bank Emd International Monetary Fund offices to say 
that women in particular are suffering from their poli- 
cies." Those institutions' structural adjustment pro- 
grams force poor countries to cut their social services 
and to further impoverish women. 

MEirches were held Oct. 15 around the world. Some 

37,000 from all over Europe demonstrated in Brussels, 
Etnd 30,000 came together in Canada. Another 7,000 
rallied in Lisbon Oct. 7. South Korean women marched 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The international women's human rights organiza- 
tion MADRE publicly condemned Israeli military 
forces, Oct. 3, for the killing and wounding of more 
than 1,000 Palestinians, including children. They 
Called on Israel to end all violence; comply with inter- 
national human rights standards; withdraw from all 
occupied territories including Jerusalem, and respect 
Palestinian rights. 

* * sjs 

The Feminist Majority is calling for global opposi- 
tion to the Taliban's efforts to take over Afghanistan's 
seat in the United Nations. The Taliban regime has 
subjected women and girls to horrific human rights 
violations, including death, since they took power in 
1996. 

* * * 

Under the guise of promoting men's physical smd 
mental health, Men's Health magazine presented in 
its September issue an eight-page misogynist "special 
report" ranking "male-friendly" and "anti-male" 
schools. The Eirticle defines "anti-male" schools as 
those with large women's studies departments and 
strong policies against sexual assault, which they 
claim are "rigged against men." "Male-friendly" 
schools have a tolerance for excessive drinking; attrac- 
tive women, and a free reign for fraternities, with lit- 
tle attention given to classes addressing gender. 


Editor's note: Cut Nur Asikin, 45, a leading 
spokesperson for the Acehnese mass movement 
demanding a referendum to determine the status of 
Aceh, and Syadiah A. Marhaban, 32, an Acehnese 
activist based in Jakarta, recently visited the U.S. They 
came to educate the public about the severe repression 
in Aceh, to lobby the U.S. and UN to pressure the 
Indonesian government to cease its military violence in 
Aceh, and to invite governments and NGOs to send rep- 
resentatives to monitor events in Aceh, and supply aid. 
Cut Nur spoke with N&L in October. 

A "Humanitarian Pause" in effect since June has not 
stopped the repression by the militEuy and police. For 
years preceding the cease-fire agreement, people were 
shot, disappeared, tortured, raped and burned otit of 
their homes and businesses on a daily basis. Every 
region of Aceh, nearly every family, has suffered as a 
result of the military falsely accusing people of being 
part of the Free Aceh Movement (GAM). The military 
conducts "sweeps" of villages, and if they do not find 
Einy guerrillas, they kill people anyway. They torture 
people by slashing their arms, bayoneting their eyes, 
raping women, all these things in front of the children. 
Now the children are adults, saying, "I want to be free." 
They can't wait any longer for independence. 

Being tied to Java after the Dutch is a second colo- 
nization. Aceh has been part of Indonesia for 55 years, 
but that union was decided on by four religious leaders, 
not by the people themselves. Our people have suffered 
ever since. We lost our political and social culture and 
the religions of our communities. We have lived under 
four presidents of Indonesia, but not seen any change 
from one regime to the other. We were supposedly 
given "autonomy," then "special autonomy," then "spe- 
ciEd, special autonomy," but none of it made Etny differ- 
ence. We're not going to wait for another promise from 
Gus Dur (Abdurahman Walid, the current president). 

I live in the capital, Banda Aceh, and was one of five 
speakers at last November's demonstration of two mil- 
lion people in support of a referendum to determine our 
status. This Nov. 8, I believe we will get three million 
(three quarters of the whole population) turning out to 
express their political wishes peacefully. I am here 
seeking support from the international community. 
Women, students, all of civil society wants the referen- 
dum. The government can’t stop 3 million people from 
demonstrating, although I just received a call from the 
student organization SIRA that a lot of student 
activists are being kidnapped and killed. 

The women's movement is solidly behind the inde- 


pendence movement. Women suffered especially dur- 
ing the 10 years of military occupation before Suharto 
stepped down two years ago. Even under that dictator- 
ship, women met in small groups to talk about inde- 
pendence. Many activists are widows of the violence; 
many are survivors of rape by the military and police. 

Some women are sympathetic to GAM because it is 
trying to protect people from abuse. GAM has trained 

12,000 women in civil defense; they train for three 
months EUid then return to their villages to protect the 
people from attacks. Aceh has a long history of women 
fighters. In the 17th century, we had women generals 
and troops, so this doesn't seem strange to us. 

I joined the civil movement two years ago and 
became a spokesperson for the student movement. I 
visit the refugee camps, to which people flee when they 
hear the military is coming to their town. Twenty 
refugee camps currently house 3,000-17,000 people 
each. They have no clean water, and now that human- 
itarian aid workers have fled the violence, they often 
have no food. In many areas of Aceh there are no longer 
schools or hospitals. I go to the refugee camps to 
encourage the residents not to give up hope. People 
treat you as a leader if you can give them spirit. 

I am also a member of the Humanitarian Pause 
Joint Commission overseeing humanitarian assistance 
to Aceh during the current cease-fire between the gov- 
ernment and the GAM. I represent GAM and other 
local groups on the commission. The "Pause" has hard- 
ly lessened the violence. According to the Support Com- 
mittee for Human Rights in Aceh (SCHRA), from June 
through September the Indonesian military and 
nationsd police shot dead on the spot 72 Acehnese, 
including 11 women and 7 children; tortured 350, 
including 31 children, 6 women and 5 elderly, some of 
whom died in detention and some of whose fates are 
unknown; kidnapped and tortured 146, and engaged in 
arson 31 times. Oct. 12, the military torched Ulee Gle, 
the second largest town in the district of Pidie, destroy- 
ing 150 buildings and shooting one man dead. 

In New York, the Acehnese community and its sup- 
porters are mourning the recent murder of Jafar Sid- 
diq Hamzah, a prominent Acehnese human rights 
activist who lived here but had returned to Indonesia 
for the summer where he was kidnapped, tortured and 
killed. The International Forum for Aceh, which he 
founded in 1998, is continuing his work documenting 
smd reporting human rights abuses in his homeland. 

The IFA can be reached at, and donations sent to. 
Box 13, 511 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10011, or email acehforum@aol.com 
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Day laborers picket abusive agency Frameup: it's the law 


Chicago— Day laborers and their supporters ral- 
lied Oct. 25 outside the offices of Labor Ready, a 
national labor supply outfit notorious for exploiting the 
working poor. Having only their ability to work-in 
construction, delivery, manufacturing, and other hot, 
heavy and dirty jobs— day laborers end up usually 
shortchanged, sometimes injured, and powerless to 
complain, until now. "They are 
history! They are not treating us 
right!" declared one laborer. 

Labor and community activists 
heard another day laborer 
describe how Labor Ready whit- 
tles away his paltry wage. "Labor 
Ready charges $2 for transporta- 
tion to the job and $2 for trans- 
portation from the job. That's ille- 
gal. They also charge to cash your 
check, up to $1.50, and they keep 
the change." The City of Chicago 
uses contract labor instead of city 
workers for the Taste of Chicago 
festival, one worker pointed out. 

"They are supposed to pay $7.60 
an hour, the union rate, but they 
only pay these people $5 an hour 
minus deductions." 

Money isn't the only issue, said one man. "There's no 
formal training when they send you to a job where you 
don't know what kind of equipment you'll be using." 
Another day laborer said he was sent to a Teamster- 
run site at McCormick Place to set up for a convention. 
"They charged me for a back support. After a day of 
hard work, I had a check for $14." Often crews have 

'Cos I'm free 1 

Much was made of Cathy Freeman, the Australian 
Aboriginal Olympic gold medal winner in Sydney, and 
how this young woman was to single-handedly bear 
the responsibility of placing a bandaid on a festering 
wound. 

After her much-lauded victory in the 400 meter race, 
Freeman was given special permission to carry the 
Aboriginal flag— along with the flag of Australia— 
around the track during her victory lap. The same per- 
mission was not required when Marion Jones of the 
U.S. carried the flag of Belize in honor of her mother. 

Earlier, Freeman had been criticized by the Aus- 
tralian press for carrying that same flag during a sim- 
ilar victory lap in Europe. What was the problem? 

Close to 750,000 Aborigines existed in Australia 
prior to white settlement in the late 18th century, and 
more than 600,000— 80%— died as a result of that set- 
tlement and expansion in what must be described as 
genocide. 

Prime Minister Howard stated that such facts only 
describe a "Black view of history." In 1998, Howard's 
government passed legislation which disallowed com- 
mon-law rights of Aboriginal peoples. That legislation 
compares to the 1857 decision by U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Taney in the Dred Scott decision, which stated 
that Black people had no rights that whites needed to 
respect. 

Over half of Australia's white population disagrees 
with giving some form of reparations to the Aborigines, 
and an almost equal number disagrees with discus- 
sions about something even simpler: an apology. 

We have to frown at a country which believes that 
Aborigines can only assimilate if their children are 
removed from their families and raised by government 
programs and white families, like the number of Abo- 
riginal athletes we observed with "stepparents." 

We frown at these things, until someone reminds us 
that the U.S. brought millions of Africans to this coun- 
try as slaves, and needed a Civil War to begin the move 
towards an even lackluster appearance of equality; 
and that similar acts of colonialism decimated the 
native people of this land. 

The impact of the UN declaration against Australia 
holds about the same weight in Howard's conservative 
government, as the Amnesty International declaration 
which placed the United States on its list of countries 
cited for human rights abuses. 

It is a damning indictment of a culture when the fal- 
lacy of "racial superiority" has to be dispelled on the 
field of athletics before a world stage by Jesse Owens 
or Cathy Freeman, rather than on the playing field of 
everyday life: in the courtrooms, in the boardrooms, in 
the schools. 

Freeman noted that the tattoo on her shoulder— evi- 
dent to all as the cameras panned as if drawn to her 
right arm by some unseen force— did not reflect any 
political message, it was simply "who she was." But 
one cannot escape the stark and vivid reality of what 
those words would mean to the Aborigines of Australia, 
and to all peoples of the world: that a change in the 
reality of race, class, and caste is needed so that a 
world-class runner does not have to ask permission to 
display and celebrate her pride in her heritage and 
country. 

It seems that all the attention was paid to her, not 
because she is a great athlete or a good human being, 
but because she is Aboriginal, as if this feat was 
beyond her culture's capabilities. We would hope that 
the Freemans of the world, and those who have her 
dream, will be accepted for who they are, not what they 
can do, for the simple, humbly compelling reason: "Cos 
I'm Free." —Robert Taliaferro 



Latino day laborer 
Ready, exploiter of temporary workers. 


day labor and union labor working side by side. An 
African-American man explained the situation at 
United Temps which has an office inside the Chicago 
Sun-Times newspaper printing plant. "Guys get the 
minimum wages while they work with drivers, Team- 
sters, who get $25 an hour to drop off bundles. Then 
there are the jobs at Judge and Dolph beverage dis- 
tributors. Sometimes the driver 
and you get to the last delivery 
and he's in a hurry and he leaves 
you behind in the suburbs. You 
spend everything you have to get 
home." 

One Latino worker told the 
rally why he was committed to 
organize the day labor industry. 
"I had to work from four in the 
morning until four in the after- 
M noon, for $38, and then I had to 
| be back at five in the morning the 
3 next day. They didn't send me out 
until 10 a.m." Pay for the tempo- 
| rary workers for Labor Ready and 
Pothers doesn't start until they 
denounces Labor have arrived at a job. 

He continued, "You can try to 
find another job, but most are 
closed to us. Agencies send us to factories making pil- 
lows, candy, magnets, all kinds of things. Hundreds 
come to places like this for labor, a lot of them speak 
only Spanish." Some 100,000 men and women every 
day resort to 300 labor contract agencies for work in 
the Chicago area. 

Labor Ready and similar purveyors of “human capi- 
tal” have supplied companies experiencing labor short- 
ages because their employees are on strike. Labor 
Ready's not informing workers that they are being 
sent to struck jobs, including in the Five Star Laundry 
strike, is a violation of Illinois law. But the law carries 
no penalty. Steelworkers came from Local 977 to offer 
support. They are on strike at the John Gillen machine 
shop in nearby Cicero. — J.O. 


Memphis, Tenn. —I’ve been framed for a crime I 
didn't commit— I mean convicted on air. (See May 
N&L on the frame-up of this Black former deputy jail- 
er on drug charges after testifying against Shelby 
County Sheriffs Department officers for the racist 
beating of prisoners.) 

A confidential informant for the Sheriffs Depart- 
ment filed a federal lawsuit claiming that in 1991, 
while he was in Shelby County jail, high-ranking Shel- 
by County officials took him out of the jail to my house 
and other Black deputy jailers' houses to plant drugs 
in our cars. He had my Social Security number and 
said he knew everything about me. 

His lawsuit claims that the Sheriffs Department 
utilized him to steal cars for them while he was an 
inmate. He specifically named Deputy Billy Talley, 
who's in the penitentiary now for conspiracy to commit 
murder. 

The lawsuit says that when the informant told Tal- 
ley he wanted to stop stealing cars, Talley threatened 
to send him to the pen for 20 years. When the infor- 
mant got arrested by Memphis Police, he told the 
investigator that he was tired of stealing cars and 
somebody needed to investigate the Sheriffs Depart- 
ment. He turned over information about Talley to the 
FBI, and Talley was convicted of trying to have him 
killed. 

The Sheriffs Department and the news agencies are 
trying to keep his lawsuit quiet because it names some 
high-ranking officials in the Department. It proves 
that I've been framed, but it's so corrupt down here 
that I can't get anybody in Memphis to even write 
about it because they are so politically connected. Now 
the informant has been rearrested on false charges. 
He's a diabetic and he's afraid the medicine they give 
him in jail will be poisoned. 

There are some more guys framed who are supposed 
to have a trial. They're not going to have it. The confi- 
dential informant in that trial was let out of jaiL He 
won't be there. Their case has been going on four years 
now. The news stations here are really reluctant to 
investigate. I've been fighting, I'm trying to expose this 
corruption. —Earley Story 


Buhle on the AFL: Which side were they on? 


The bureaucratic mentality of U.S. labor leaders, 
marked by the demand for total control over the mem- 
bership and the ruthless destruction of any opposition, 
is well known. Not as well known, however, is the 
extent of the outright conscious betrayal by that lead- 
ership of the interests of workers both at home and 
abroad, which is detailed in Paul Buhle' s book, Taking 
Care of Business: Samuel Gompers, George Meany, 
Lane Kirkland and the Tragedy of American Labor 
(Monthly Review Press, 1999). 

Exposure of then AFL-CIO president Lane Kirk- 
land's collusion with the U.S. government by putting 
the resources of the AFL-CIO at the disposal of the CIA 
certainly contributed to the swelling rank-and-file dis- 
satisfaction that led to Kirkland's resignation in 1995 
and replacement by John Sweeney as head of the AFL- 
CIO. 

However, Kirkland's collaboration with the U.S. gov- 
ernment against the interests of workers in Europe, 
Asia and Latin America and the organizations they 
had created to fight their oppressors, far from being an 
exception, followed the tradition set by the AFL's first 
president, Samuel Gompers, and followed by Kirk- 
land's predecessor George Meany. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

ground-up that resulted in the real contractual lan- 
guage on quality-care won in the landmark 1998 con- 
tract by the California Nurses Association. 

At the time, the labor/management partnership 
undermined the rank-and-file solidarity with CNA 
pickets. CNA expanded their effort in a movement 
that included the working communities of Richmond 
and Oakland to stop Kaiser closures (medical red-lin- 
ing). It was CNA's example that caught on. 

In March 2000 registered nurses, nurses aides, lab- 
techs, pharmacists, and physician's assistants at 
Kaiser Permanente of Denver, Colo, represented by 
the United Commercial and Food Workers' Union won 
key provisions for quality care and a contractual oblig- 
ation not to use sub-contractors even during labor 
shortages. The quality care provision was modeled 
after the 1998 victory by the CNA. 

Rank-and-filers' taking ownership of the patient 
care issue is the underlying source for many new 
health-care work actions such the current strikes 
against Catholic Health Care West and Sutter in the 
Bay Area. 

The irony is that the AFL-CIO's new partnership 
slogan, "Working Together Works!," used to be our slo- 
gan for a genuine partnership between all the unions 
(including CNA) against management. No amount of 
accommodationist rhetoric like this nor nationally con- 
solidated agreements emerging out of this labor/man- 
agement partnership can deny the objectivity of the 
fundamental conflict: the drive by managed care to 
restructure and ration healthcare, based on capital's 
needs, is opposed by the ongoing rank-and-file opposi- 
tion on the shop floor in order to regain control of our 
labor. 


Gompers, a socialist in his youth, underwent a total 
transformation into opposite in his climb to the leader- 
ship of the AFL in 1886 and afterward. He set the prac- 
tices of accommodation to American business interests, 
collaboration with the Democratic Party, support of 
U.S. wars, and narrow exclusionary craft union juris- 
dictions. His opposition to independent political action 
and industrial organization led to the crushing of all 
opposition, especially from the left. 

The reward for such accommodations was renewed 
offensives against labor. Anti-labor red squads and 
court injunctions led strikebreaking after World War I. 
The Taft-Hartley Labor Act after World War II, which 
is still on the books, can destroy the organized labor 
movement. The government and corporations obvious- 
ly understand the class struggle and the need for cap- 
ital's dictatorial control over workers much more pro- 
foundly than the so-called labor leaders. 

Eminent Cold Warrior Meany deepened the leader- 
ship's regression from 1952 on with the sweeping 
purge of leftists and other opposition from the unions 
using the FBI, HUAC, police red squad files and a will- 
ing press. He so passionately supported the war in 
Vietnam that he ordered New York's construction 
workers (hard hats) to attack anti-war demonstrators 
in the streets. Meanwhile, corruption flourished, mem- 
bership plummeted and the leaders lived sumptuous 
lives as their salaries skyrocketed and workers' living 
standards declined. 

Buhle attributes the growth of the UMWA after its 
near collapse in 1929 to national legislation under Roo- 
sevelt. In fact John L. Lewis, in 1931, threw the union's 
entire treasury into an organizing drive that inspired 
rank-and-file miners to walk the railroads to organize 
non-union miners, swelling both the membership and 
treasury— both of which were used to organize the CIO. 

Buhle concludes that there is hope for a U.S. labor 
revival under AFL-CIO leader Sweeney if policies of 
inclusion and militant action are developed and imple- 
mented that match the inclusionary vision and prac- 
tices of the Knights of Labor after the Civil War, the 
IWW (Wobblies) at the turn of the century and the CIO 
in its early organizing days. As Buhle's own narrative 
clearly reveals, however, the overriding need for labor 
is not only inclusionary militant action, but more 
importantly a revolutionary philosophy to give its 
action direction to not only totally uproot and trans- 
form society, but also to assure no regression after the 
conquest of power. 

—Andy Phillips 
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Editor’s note 

■ s the 1960s “Freedom Now!” struggles 
against racism and segregation continued 
into the 1970s fights against discrimination 
in hiring and union representation, union bureau- 
crats and even left labor activists limited the given 
choices to either supporting Black and women 
workers rights or supporting seniority rights. 
Raya Dunayevskaya, in a letter to autoworker and 
colleague Felix Martin in 1975, posed a more total 
view of the issue of seniority in relationship to lib- 
eration. 

This letter is part of a new pamphlet by News & 
Letters which contains writings bv Felix Martin 
(Isaac Woods), columnist and Labor Editor of News 
& Letters for 27 years until his death last year. It 
represents a lifetime of work, revolt, and thinking 
as well as News & Letters’ uniqueness as a news- 
paper uniting workers and intellectuals. To order a 
copy, sec the ad on this page. 

The letter has been prepared for publication 
here and will be included in the Supplement to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. 


July 25, 1975 

D ear Isaac, 

Permit me to say a few historic-philosophic 
things on the question of seniority precisely at 
the time we have no definitive position on the question 
because.. .not only must all aspects be considered as a 
totality, but also there is then greater objectivity than 
at a point when one "must" take a position. 

Marx, from the very start of being a revolutionary, 
declared, "The proletariat is revolutionary, or nothing." 
He said so not only because he was so set on spontane- 
ity and what he called "the self-organization of the pro- 
letariat," but because, again from the very beginning, 
he considered the proletariat not only as revolutionary 
force, but as Reason. Thus in the 1844 Silesian 
weavers' strike— as against Lassalle and all other 
socialists, communists, Left Hegelians, and whatnot 
that were opposing Prussia, but who called for them- 
selves, the intellectuals, to be elected to parliament 
and speak "for” workers and thus both avoid their 
"anarchy" and rioting and breaking up machines and 
other "backward" features— Marx insisted that they, 
those poor, supposedly backward masses, were in 
advance of the great 1789-1793 French Revolution. 

He said so because (1) "the reason of these poor Ger- 
mans were in inverse ratio to poor Germany." In a 
word, whereas "poor Germany," though they had 
reached the height of philosophy with Hegel, were only 
talking of dialectics, change, transcendence, the "poor 
German masses" were acting, doing it. (2) It may not be 
good to break up machines— and workers will surely 
learn otherwise once they see machinery helping them 
produce instead of throwing them out of work— but in 
action, that is in fact, machines do "represent" the 
bourgeoisie and all "truth is concrete." (3) And, more- 
over, they are nowhere backward as compared to the 
intellectuals. For.. .they found the deeds to the 
machines and made a bonfire of these. 

So they are not just against machinery but private 
property, and even the French Revolution had not gone 
that far in overthrowing feudalism; private property 
remained, only this time belonging not to the lords, but 
to the capitalists, whereupon the opposition between 
haves and have-nots had grown to open contradiction, 
[that of] capitalists/workers, with this overwhelming 


Practicing proletarian Reason 

On seniority and labor’s emancipation 


advantage: the have-nots are now united by the very 
method of production with hundreds, thousands in a 
single factory— the revolutionary force, the gravedig- 
gers of this society which "produces" them. 

By the time Marx was involved, first in actual revo- 
lutions— 1848— and in all sorts of daily activities— 
unions, women's struggles, against child labor, nation- 
al struggles be it in Poland or by slaves for freedom in 
USA— just as class struggle was the first and remain- 
ing major contradiction, the concrete now became 
internationalism. The International Workingmen's 
Association was established against blacklegging 
[scabbing], against slaveiy, against Tsarism in Poland 
especially, and against Bonapartism in France, but the 
overwhelming majority were Eng- 
lish trade ^ — >— 

unionists, 

minute the I 

Paris Com- 1 Jg HP 
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bership, and ¥*♦•*« 

placed [ahead of 1 . . 

them the] Paris ■»»» ’: * ■■■ : . , ; : 

Communards who 1 *■ * ( 

never had belonged V- tm 

to the IWA. 

Not only that— and 
this is most applicable to our day on the question of 
seniority vs. affirmative action and visa versa— just as 
in the 1850s after defeats of proletarian revolutions of 
1848 and "bourgeoisification" of the proletariat in 
Great Britain because it was the empire then and Marx 
demanded "going lower and deeper," so in 1871, when 
trade unions said they were .the masses and IWA was 
small, Marx concretized that "going deeper and lower" 
as the International appealing to the masses, whom 
the trade unions didn't know how to touch: unskilled 
workers, East side of London Jewish ghettoes, peas- 
ants newly arrived in cities, women. 


N one in the Second International, even when it 
was still revolutionary and all Marxists 
belonged to it, grasped that "lower and deeper." 
The only one who organized the unskilled and women 
before [there was] the Second International was Marx's 
daughter Eleanor, and precisely where Marx pointed 
to— East London gas workers and women. It took noth- 
ing short of outright betrayal in 1914 before ever Lenin 
"discovered" "going lower and deeper," though he must 
have read [Marx] dozens of times before... 

When he did "discover" [this he] said, "Never again 
with the Second International." State and Revolution 
came next, but when the Russian Revolution of 1917 
did succeed, what happened to the trade unions? 
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Because there was no national trade union in Russia 
before 1917, three different organizations arose spon- 
taneously: trade unions became national, but mean- 
while shop committees at the point of production, and 
soviets were organized. Three different focal points 
were too much, but when Lenin started out for "single" 
rule, it was not at all what anarchists claim, that it was 
either political or trade union monolithism, but 
[rather] workers must chose one. Yet at once arose both 
the "right"— Trotsky insisting that trade unions be 
incorporated into state "since it was a workers' state 
already"— and the "left"— not only anarchists, but Bol- 
shevik Shlyapnikov saying there should be no political 
party, calling for a "workers' congress." That sounded 
sreat except if you looked at 

a tadt which broke out at 

not to mention world 
ilism and the remaining 
e Guards in Russia. In 
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Felix Martin, left, and Charles unorganized, or 
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would be permit- 
ted in anywhere. So we organized the American Negro 
Labor Congress, the Trade Union Educational League, 
women workers in isolated places but especially gar- 
ment and textiles. But after many years of struggle 
and failures, from below did arise the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. By "from below" I do not 
mean out of nowhere because we certainly were there 
too, but fkom within and outside at one and the same 
time... 

Presently, both Blacks and women find they have 
very little chance of getting in, not only because of 
labor bureaucracy, but, most tragically, the rank and 
file likewise do not recognize any value in "affirmative 
action." Believe me, no one in the movement is 
unaware of how long it took to get seniority, nor its 
absolute indispensability as against the boss who can 
otherwise fight at will. At the same time we cannot use 
just the past and old arguments since the opponents 
this time are not bosses but "lower and deeper layers." 
We also know the bosses would nevertheless use that 
against workers, even as they use the Equal Rights 
Amendment against working women who fought hard 
to win thie rights. But here, too, we always defend the 
gains and demand proletarian women be consulted for 
working out any ERA on the basis of men too gaining 
the rights, not on basis of giving up rights. With senior- 
ity, instead of at once running to a "conclusion" and 
line, let's keep all avenues open, maintain dialogue 
with those excluded, or more precisely first hired, first 
fired. 

AND ABOVE ALL, SEE THAT IT IS NOT ONLY 
LEFT IN THE TRADE UNION FIELD BUT THAT WE 
ACTUALLY PRACTICE PROLETARIAT AS REASON 
AS WELL AS FORCE... 

Yours, 

Raya 
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ISg^pThe subjectivity of philosophy and anti-capitalism 


by David Black 

Until the 1990s, socialist politics in the West had 
long been distorted in the Cold War's wilderness of ide- 
ological mirrors. -The perspective that the Soviet 
Empire was somehow historically "progressive" in 
comparison with the "West" (it wasn't), competed with 
Social Democracy's notion that it could abolish capital- 
ism gradually through bourgeois parliamentarianism 
(it couldn't and no longer even pretends to try). With 
Stalinism and Social Democracy now out of the picture 
for any meaningful rethinking of socialism, the Trot- 
skyists have plodded on as best they can, continuing to 
blame the victories of Thatcher/Reaganism and the 
Clinton/Blair Third Way on a "crisis of leadership" in 
the "traditional" organizations of the working class. 

Other leftists have rejected class politics altogether. 
Whilst the "anti-capitalist" protests in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, D.C. and London over the last year have includ- 
ed sections of organized labor, there are many activists 
(especially within the anarcho-green and "Third World- 
ist" spectrum) who see the "traditional" organizations, 
such as unions and socialist parties, as irrelevant to 
their struggles if not as pillars of the rule of capitalist 
"productivism." Moishe Postone says in Time, Labor, 
and Social Domination that because the proletariat is 
tied to "the form of labor that constitutes and is consti- 
tuted by structures of alienation," then capital cannot 
be opposed from the proletarian standpoint. 

CAPITAL, REVOLT, MARX-HEGEL 

Postone is one of a growing number of radical theo- 
reticians who believe that critical engagement with 
Marx's Capital must also tackle the question of how 
Hegel's idealist dialectic relates to Marx's critique. 
Postone says that "Whereas Hegel's Subject is transhis- 
torical and knowing, in Marx's analysis it is historical- 
ly determinate and blind." This "historical Subject" is, 
in Postone's analysis, capital; which, unlike "Hegel's 
Geist," does "not possess self-consciousness." There- 
fore, the notion of a "self-grounding" and "self-moving" 
Subject must, in Postone's view, be distinguished from 
the "sociohistorical Subject" in Marx’s analysis. 

Marx criticized Hegel for subjectivising an abstrac- 
tion of self-consciousness rather than real humanity; 
and as Peter Hudis points out: 

"It should not be hard to see that this inversion of 
subject and object in Hegel mirrors one of the perverse 
features of capitalism.... the product of our activity 
takes on a life of its own and shapes our lives accord- 
ing to its dictates. Subjective laboring activity becomes 
a mere means for the self-expansion of capital." 1 

But, as Hudis points out, because capital appears 
now more than ever as an absolutizing force of domi- 
nation and destruction (and "ultimately uncontrol- 
lable" according to Istvdn Meszdros in Beyond Capi- 
tal), theorists tend to see in Hegel's concept of the 
Absolute Idea an expression of capitalism's insane 
logic; in which, as Meszaros sees it, we are seemingly 
held under the "tyrannical spell of the World Spirit." 

Whereas Postone sees “capital, as analyzed by Marx 
[a]s a form of social life with metaphysical attributes— 
those of the absolute subject," Hudis counters that 
"this implies the rejection, not just of the proletariat, 
but also the subjectivity of philosophy." 2 

I have taken the Postone debate as a starting point 
in defending the subjectivity of philosophy because, 
whether Hegel's concept of the absolute is seen as rep- 
resenting a "totalizing" monster or as a "new begin- 
ning," the issues involved are clearly important. Pos- 
tone's book, like Meszaros 1 Beyond Capital, has had 
some impact within activist circles in recent years 
(though Mdszdros' analysis, it should be said, does not 
share Postone's dismissal of organized labor). Bearing 
in mind that Marx at one point says that Hegel philos- 
ophizes "from the standpoint of modem political econ- 
omy," I will draw out some important developments in 
Hegel scholarship which may help to show how Hegel's 
"absolute negativity" might relate to a philosophy of 
revolutionary anti-capitalism. 


For many Hegel commentators, beginning with 
Schelling who was his contemporary, Hegel appears to 
be trying to show how the Idea, as a metaphysical 
abstraction, itself "creates" objectivity in a theological 
sense; as if the material world was only the self-reflec- 
tion of the Idea; and as if the philosopher himself was 
some sort of guardian of pure philosophic form. 

For some critics, such as the logical positivist Karl 
Popper, Hegel offers a metaphysical idealism drawn 
from Plato's earlier version. In Plato's cosmology, the 
relationship of the Idea to Nature is determined by a 
“demiurge" who makes the world out of primordial 
chaos; an external determination of the same order as 
the “divine” philosophic “guardians” who impose their 
pure forms and eternal truths on Plato's ideal republic. 
Indeed, it seems hardly an accident that the three sec- 
tions of Hegel's Encyclope- 
dia of the Philosophical Sci- 
ences correspond with 
Plato's main works (the 
Parmenides is concerned 
with Logic, the Timaeus 
with Nature, and the 
Republic with Mind). 3 

With Hegel's approach 
however, the relationship 
between Idea and Nature is 
quite different from all ide- 
alist philosophers, from 
Plato to Kant, for whom 
form is hidden from and 
opposed to particularity. In 
Hegel's dialectic, the uni- 
versality, formulated as 
social-consciousness, is, as 
Meszaros puts it in Marx's 
Theory of Alienation, inher- 
ent in the "dynamically 
evolving particularity." As Hegel expresses it, the 
whole and the parts condition each other and are equal 
to each other, but the whole "is not equal to them as a 
parts, the whole is reflected unity," which means, in 
Raya Dunayevskaya's interpretation, that "the whole 
is not only the sum total of the parts, but has a pull on 
the parts that are not yet there." 4 

In Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind (1807), the sub- 
ject of "absolute knowing" experiences the "certainty" 
of objectivity and the substantiality of subjectivity. 
Dunayevskaya comments that Hegel is thus able to 
"proceed to treat both knowledge and reality in the 
form of categories [in the Science of Logic ] because 
they do include historical reality, present reality, as 
well as the long road of thought about it." 5 

The Phenomenology culminates in Absolute Knowl- 
edge/Absolute Knowing. In one of the most influential 
commentaries on the Phenomenology, Alexandre 
Kojeve, the French existentialist, says in Introduction 
to the Reading of Hegel, that Hegel's Absolute Knowl- 
edge is the arrival of a present that is aware of 
progress in relation to the past. In this science of the 
way in which knowledge "appears," human progress is 
seen to be mediated by a knowledge which is at the 
same time "comprehending memory" and internalizing 
"recollection," and the "Golgotha" of Absolute Spirit. 
But the end is also a beginning of another science in 
which Hegel leaves behind the temporal concerns of 
the Phenomenology for the science of "pure thought" 
(the Logic). Hegel’s Smaller Logic forms the first of his 
three-part Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. 

The second part, The Philosophy of Nature, follows 
after the Logic and deals with chemistry, geology, 
botany, zoology and anthropology— all as understood in 
the empirical sciences of his day. Nature here is por- 
trayed as the "Other" of the Idea, but at the same time 
Hegel sees Nature as representing the Idea's essential 
freedom. John Burbidge points out that in Hegel's 
larger work on logic, the Science of Logic, the discus- 
sion of the organic existence of “life” is concerned with 
the teleological development of a thinking subject. This 


subject, presented in a syllogistic form, is a living indi- 
vidual, motivated by "feeling," who overcomes partic- 
ular obstacles to his or her concept of "purpose" and 
then achieves a measure of universality. 6 
Within Hegel's "system," the self-determined idea of 
the Logic, once unfolded, "freely releases" Nature —as 
understood in all its diversity and objectivity. But in 
Nature, the logical does not itself generate the sequen- 
tial categories; for subjectivity only comes at the end, 
in the concept of the telos. 

Dieter Wandschnieder suggests that, although 
Hegel's concept of nature doesn't represent an intuition 
of the now established fact of natural evolution, what 
does emerge at the end of his Philosophy of Nature is 
nonetheless the concept of "a being capable of thought." 
Wandschnieder sees the relationship between Logic, 

Nature and Mind in Hegel's 
dialectic as working itself 
out through the mediation 
of "idealized nature or natu- 
ralized idea" in the form of 
"culture realized in a physi- 
cal world." 7 

Burbidge, commenting on 
Popper's assertion that 
Hegel's dialectic was an 
attempt to "draw real phys- 
ical rabbits out of purely 
metaphysical hats," points 
out that "a rabbit has its 
own independent life before 
the magician went on 
stage." Furthermore, 
"Hegel's magic comes not 
from producing something 
out of nothing, but from 
detailed reflection on the 
way the brute facts of exis- 
tence acquire significance and meaning, even as our 
sense of meaning and significance organizes the way 
we read the facts of experience." 

ABSOLUTE NEGATIVITY 

Hegel could only transcend the limits of his age in an 
abstract manner; to do more would mean going beyond 
philosophy. Or as Marx put it, it would mean going 
beyond "interpretation" of the world— the world in 
which reigns the split between mental and manual 
labor through the social division of labor in a class- 
divided society. 

For Dunayevskaya, because Hegel's absolutes end 
up being permeated with "absolute negativity," he 
remains relevant to the dialectic of labor and capital 
and Marx's concept of the “revolution in permanence.” 

In Volume 1 of Capital, in the chapter on "the 
absolute general law of capitalist accumulation," Marx 
writes that capital, which cannot produce wealth with- 
out producing poverty, eventually "begets its own nega- 
tion," the organized working class. In Dunayevskaya's 
view, "free creative power assures the plunge to free- 
dom" as the "unifying force," and "since absolute nega- 
tivity, the new foundation, is not ‘something merely 
picked up, but something deduced and proved,’ this 
subjective couldn't but be objective, so much so that it 
extends to the system itself' as it becomes richer and 
more concrete. 8 

Self-realization as self-determined movement must 
also extend to the Universal. As Hegel puts it in the 
Phenomenology: 

"The object as a whole is the mediated result (the syl- 
logism) or the passing of universality into individuali- 
ty through specification, also the reverse process from 
the individual, to universal through canceled individu- 
ality or specific determination." 9 

If new dimensions of the "Quest for Universality" (to 
use Marx's phrase)— Black, Feminist, Gay, “Green”— 
are to redefine the notion of “socialism,” then Hegel's 
absolute negativity can be articulated as negation 
within the movement from practice of external obsta- 
cles to freedom which were themselves negations of 
earlier obstacles and as negation of internal barriers to 
new developments of subjectivity. 
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Four open discussions, sponsored by News and Letters Committees, will explore questions facing today's freedom movements: 

• What is capitalism, and how can it be uprooted? 

• Why has Marx's thought taken on new importance in light of the struggles against globalized capital? 

•What is the legacy of the revolutions and revolutionary movements of the past century? 

• How can we ensure that a new bureaucracy does not emerge after a revolution? 

• Why was Hegel's philosophy important to Marx,and what is its significance for social movements of today? 

Raya Dunayevskaya's Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today speaks to these questions. Hailed as one of the most important 
works in Marxist theory of the past half century, a new edition has recently been published by Humanity Books. Join us in exploring this 
work with new eyes, in a series of open discussions in Chicago, Detroit, New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco-Bay Area, and Memphis. 

For a copy of Marxism and Freedom, a class syllabus, or the location of classes nearest to you, 
see "How to contact News and Letters Committees" on page 9. 

MarxismandFrndonT^petialpricnuri^^ 



Anti-globalization protesters in Seattle last year. 
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ISRAELIS AND 

I hope you will reprint Raya Dunayev- 
skaya's 1976 Political-Philosophic Letter 
on "The UN Resolution on Zionism, and 
Ideological Obfuscation also on the Left." 
It will help provide ground for opposing 
the tragic degeneration of Palestinian- 
Israeli relations today. 

In the letter Dunayevskaya shows: 1) 
how all leaders have rushed to whip up 
Palestinian-Israeli hatred in order to 
derail the development of any bi-nation- 
al solidarity; 2) how, ever since World 
War II Arab leaders have turned upon 
the Palestinian masses when it suited 
their aims, as in bloody wars and mas- 
sacres such as Lebanon 1976; 3) how the 
U.S. pays only lip service to democracy 
and freedom but has no intention of giv- 
ing up its power in the oil-rich region; 4) 
perhaps most important, what has been 
mostly lost to history— that there was a 
movement by both Jewish and Arab 
socialists, as the State of Israel was 
forming in the late 1940s, to create a 
truly bi-national state. They were defeat- 
ed by the predecessors of Ariel Sharon 
and his vicious Jewish chauvinism. Just 
the idea that Israel was never divided 
solely by nationality opens up a vision of 
a human-based, rather than a class- 
based state-capitalist Israel. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

*** 


PALESTINIANS 

Anybody living in the Old South of 
America would have recognized it as a 
lynching. Four days ago there was a 
pogrom in Nazareth, perpetrated by a 
Jewish mob upon Arabs and costing two 
lives. Anybody living in Czarist Russia 
would have recognized it as such. 

Among both Israelis and Palestinians 
there is now an enormous hatred built 
up over a long period despite the years 
of an official peace process which dis- 
mally failed in building up any real con- 
fidence or trust. 

So much for the similarities and sym- 
metry. So much and no further. For 
Israelis and Palestinians are two mani- 
festly unequal entities. There is a weak 
side and an enormously stronger one, 
oppressor and oppressed. And there is 
an occupation which manifests itself in 
land confiscation and settlement exten- 
sion, house demolitions; and humiliat- 
ing searches at checkpoints. It is the 
occupation which breeds the hatred and 
the conflict. We are all victims of the 
occupation. There is no assurance that 
the hatred will automatically disappear 
with the end of the occupation; but we 
can be certain that continuation of the 
occupation will lead to increase of the 
hatred. 

Adam Keller 
Israel 


Several emails have been circulating 
with similar claims— that the Arabs have 
no right to this territory, that there is no 
such thing as Palestinians, and that 
Jerusalem is not a sacred site to Muslims 
and to Jews. It's true that Palestine did 
not exist as a separate entity before 
1948; neither did Israel between 70 A.D. 
and 1948. Both, however, exist today and 
we must contend with the need to recon- 
cile the existence of both. As for 
Jerusalem, while it may not have been 
sacred to Muslims centimes ago, it is 
clearly sacred to them today. The parallel 
is also true for Jews. Jerusalem was 
sacred to them only as a religious sym- 
bol, but not as a national-political entity 
until recent years. Jerusalem was never 
part of the Zionist dream. Its importance 
as a political entity was revived after 
1948, but not fully exalted until fewer 
than 30 years ago with the rise of the 
Gush Emunim settlers movement. 

History is an excellent teacher about 
what mistakes not to repeat, but not that 
helpful in resolving the issues of histori- 
cal rights in this part of the world. More 
important is the need to deal with cur- 
rent realities. A clear-eyed conclusion 
has to be that both nations have a pas- 
sionate stake in this area and that the 
fate of both are intertwined. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

Hcsftsjc 

While I do not think it is usually help- 
ful to assign blame, my concern is that 
Barak believes, as he said in an inter- 
view, that "all the world now sees" that 
Israel is behaving morally. He said this 
in the context of the so-called "limited" 
shelling of the occupied territories, which 
he believes sent a positive (sic!) message 
internationally as well as domestically. 

Peace activist 
, A Jerusalem 

*** 

Yesterday there was a lynching in 
Ramallah, perpetrated by a Palestinian 
mob upon Israelis and costing two lives. 


Neither side is right because neither 
one is trying to overthrow capitalism. 
What is happening in the Middle East 
has taken other forms in other places 
and times— whether we look at North- 
ern Ireland, or Tibet and China, or 
Indonesia and Aceh, or Chechnya and 
Russia. Overthrowing capitalism is the 
"answer" everywhere, but that has not 
proved easy to do anywhere. 

Anti-capitalist 
Detroit 

SLAVERY 
AND THE 
PRISON 
SYSTEM 

A study cited in the October 2000 
issue of Scientific American links the 
relatively high homicide rate in the U.S. 
to the social behavior rules established 
by slavery, when the "honor" system 
demanded that the most trivial slights 
to whites by Blacks be answered imme- 
diately with physical force. The whites' 
virtual immunity from prosecution in 
cases of homicides resulting from quar- 
rels over "honor" reinforced their disre- 
spect for laws. The social dynamic in 
U.S. prisons, the unreasonable violence 
used by mostly white guards against pri- 
marily prisoners of color for very minor 
"offenses" and the virtual immunity 
from prosecution that guards experience 
for anything they do to prisoners, re-cre- 
ates slavery in modem terms. 

Prisoner solidarity activist 
California 


POOR PEOPLES SUMMIT 

Poor people from around the world 
will converge in New York from Nov. 15- 
18 for the first-ever Poor People's World 
Summit to End Poverty. It is being host- 
ed by the Kensington Welfare Rights 
Union, a grassroots organization based 
in the poorest district in the state of 



AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS 


We draw your attention to some 
changes in News & Letters. John Alan's 
"Black/Red View" column will appear on 
page 1 beginning with this issue, in place 
of Lou Turner's "Black World" column. 
We also ask you to join us in welcoming a 
new worker-writer for our "Workshop 
Talks" column, Htun Lin, whose articles 
have appeared on the labor page for sev- 
eral years and whose essay on health 
care in the October 1999 issue won con- 
siderable acclaim from our readers. 

These changes result from the resigna- 
tion of several members over various dif- 
ferences that have arisen within our com- 
mittees on a number of points, the most 
recent being differences over our princi- 
pled position on self-determination for 
the people of Bosnia and Kosova. Readers 
will remember our open airing of this 
debate through publication of letters of 
dissent together with our rebuttals; all 


readers can get our full revolutionary 
analysis, which has been published in 
two pamphlets: Bosnia-Herzegouina: 
Achilles Heel of Western 'Civilization' , 
published in 1996, and Kosova: Writings 
from News & Letters, published in Janu- 
ary 2000. (See box on page 7 to order.) 
Our lead in this issue on the current sit- 
uation in Serbia continues this analysis. 

We want to assure our friends and 
subscribers that we will continue to 
carry out the decisions made at our con- 
vention over Labor Day weekend, which 
had unanimously approved the Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives we published as 
a draft in our July issue, copies of which 
can be obtained for 55? postage by writ- 
ing to us at 36 S. Wabash, Chicago, IL 
60603, or by visiting www.newsandlet- 
ters.org on the internet. 

The National Editorial Board, 

News and Letters Committees 




Pennsylvania and led by poor people, phy of Mind. The whole piece could have 
Groups from Detroit, Mich., Minneapo- been just on that affinity. That would 
lis, Minn., and Oakland, California as have given the discussion a much need- 
well as Bangladesh, Pakistan, Sierra ed form. Marxist Hegelian 

Leone, Cameroon, Latin America and Bay Area, Cal. 

many other countries and cities will 
attend. The daily press keeps reporting IN REACH 
that we are enjoying an "economic boom" 
in this country, but we want to know for TO N&L 
whom? Despite growing profit margins 
for the world's wealthiest individuals, rrUJIvl 
basic survival is becoming increasingly AROUND 
difficult for the poor in the U.S. and con- 
ditions have worsened internationally. THE 
The Summit will bring together orga- WORLD 
nized poor from the U.S. and the rest of 
the world to share lessons and histories 
of their respective movements and pro- j find your journal a stimulating pub- 
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rncate directly with each other. _____ is its independent attitude toward inter- 

, , national issues, in a world where every- 

Philadelphia thing is biased. Please try to reveal more 
• about what has happened to the 

depressed people of Palestine. 

EXPLOITING THE CHILDREN Reader 



At the expense of Michigan's children, 
politicians continue to exploit education 
here. We now hear the state is suppress- 
ing a report (completed in July) on the 
quality of charter schools until after the 
election. A proposal on the state ballot 
would authorize vouchers for non-public 
schools. Unfortunately, the public sys- 
tems are so bureaucratized and inade- 
quate that desperate parents see vouch- 
ers as a solution. 

Outraged Grandmother 
Detroit 


Iran 

*** 

Your books are full and informative 
and really portray the situation of 
women in particular. It was moving to 
read of the plight of women prisoners. I 
shared the books you sent at my work- 
place and many have asked to read 
them. Can you send me a few more to 
share with those who are learning to 
read and understand the ideas you are 
spreading? 

Teenage activist 
Zimbabwe 


ECUADOR IN CRISIS 

It is hardly news that Ecuador 
remains in crisis. The "dollarization" 
program is in full force (officially the old 
sucres are no longer negotiable, but the 
government has minted coins, widely in 
circulation, that are equivalent to the 
U.S. coinage). To me this indicates that 
what we have is not true "dollarization" 
but a sign that the government has no 
faith in its own strategy. I suppose it is 
only a matter of time before the govern- 
ment will be printing "Ecuadorian" dol- 
lar bills. Meanwhile it is no surprise that 
in switching from sucres to dollars, the 
big corporations have taken advantage 
to increase their actual prices. 

Correspondent 

Ecuador 


PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE— 
A CORRECTION 

An important paragraph was inexplic- 
ably dropped from my contribution to 
the "Philosophic Dialogue" in the Octo- 
ber issue. It was in the section on "Mind 
Objective" in the Philosophy of Mind: 
"Here Hegel posits '...the attitude which 
self-consciousness takes to the body of 
truth. So long as this body of truth is the 
very substance or indwelling spirit of 
self-consciousness in its actuality, then 
self-consciousness has the certainty of 
itself and is free'. ..It is also important 
here to see the way in which Hegel (par. 
#552) contrasts this to what he has 
called 'externality,' or that which is in 
'rigid opposition to self-conscious spirit' 
and which 'binds the spirit under an 
extemalism by which the very meaning 
of spirit is perverted and misconceived at 
its source, and law and justice, morality 
and conscience, responsibility and duty 
are corrupted at their root." I'm sorry the 
editor left this out, as without the body 
of ideas or truth one can fall prey to antit 
organizational practices or, perhaps, the 
wiles of the artificer-spirit. 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 

*** 

Gerard Emmett moved freely in his 
essay in the October issue in several dif- 
ferent contexts in Hegel, Marx and 
Dunayevskaya in order to ask some 
important questions. He makes a rela- 
tionship between the end of the Phenom- 
enology and the end of Philosophy of 
Mind, where Hegel revisits absolute 
spirit and the eternal Idea. Gerard says 
you do seem to see the "organization" 
Hegel presented at the end of the Phe- 
nomenology again at the end of Philoso- 


*** 

We have a small discussion group con- 
cerned about democracy and a socialist 
environment. We are planning a small 
library to specialize in "left" reading 
materials. Any materials you could con- 
tribute to our socialist mini-library 
would be greatly welcomed. 

Student 

Indonesia 

*** 

We represent a revolutionary Marxist 
group of workers and students from 
Kiev who have a good relationship with 
the worker movement representatives 
from other regions of Ukraine. For a 
long time we had been working in isola- 
tion from the world workers’ movement. 
We feel it is necessary to raise the fight 
for the clearness of proletarian interna- 
tionalism and a revolutionary Marxist 
program. We feel the Ukrainian working 
class needs information about the strug- 
gles in different parts of the world and 
would like to be acquainted with your 
documents and political program. 

Ukrainian Workers Group 
Kiev 

*** 

Your paper makes it possible for peo- 
ple to interact and learn from your arti- 
cles and from each other. I’d like to write 
for you about subjects such as refugees, 
the situation in Holland and important 
events in the Middle East. I am a critic 
of traditional Marxism-Leninism. I'd 
also like to send you a list of public 
libraries in Holland's big cities for you to 
send N&L. 

Refugee 

Holland 

• 

A GEM 

Here's a gem I came across in a now 
discontinued Newsletter called Trauma 
and Illness: In 1997, the six govern- 
ments which executed the greatest num- 
ber of people per capita were China, 
Iran, Iraq, Nigeria, Florida and Texas. 
(Jeb Bush and George W. were the 
respective governors of Florida and 
Texas, of course.) 


American exile 
Ecuador 
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Your article on the presidential race 
and capitalism (October N&L) pointed to 
a number of ways we see capital ruling 
openly today. Here are a few more we can 
add to the list: We see it in the explosive 
trend to monopolistic mergers and buy- 
outs today like Chase Manhattan Bank 
taking over J.P. Morgan. We see it in 
treaties like NAFTA and other trade 
agreements with countries throughout 
the world, especially China, that will 
depress U.S. workers' wages through the 
importing of cheaper goods made abroad. 
We see it in the proposed immigration 
bill supported by both Democrats and 
Republicans to permit 300,000 to come to 
the U.S. to fill high-tech jobs which will 
result in cutting wages and speeding-up 
production even further. I'm glad Andy 
Phillips' article also pointed to the ways 
the massive power of capital is not going 
unchallenged today. 

Longtime reader 
Chicago 

*** 

The disgust with the emptiness of both 
presidential candidates, Gore and 
Bush— and their allegiance to corporate 
masters, as pointed out in the October 
N&L Lead— may have lulled a lot of us 
into thinking that they only represent 
more of the same of what we have now. 
We had better not forget the danger of 
creeping fascism, as it is being cultivated 
by the Christian Right as a stealth com- 
ponent of the Bush campaign. 

Worried 

Memphis 

*** 

Mexico recently had a presidential 
election where the PRI which had been 
the ruling party for more than 70 years 
lost to Vicente Fox running on a populist 
platform. When the Mexican presidential 
debates were held, all six candidates par- 
ticipated. I suggest it's time to follow 
Mexico's lead and take back the debates 
from the corporations that are sponsor- 
ing them and the two-party lock-out sys- 
tem that is actively suppressing alterna- 
tive political voices. 

Nader supporter 
Illinois 


One measure of how far back we have 
moved is the notion that Ralph Nader is 
a radical alternative to the Democrats 
and Republicans. In the 1960s and ’70s 
people may have appreciated his expose 
of the car companies, but who in the 
radical movement then would ever have 
mistaken this consumer advocate for a 
radical? 

Puzzled 

Tennessee 

*** 

In the most widely read book in the 
world there is a short passage that 
warns all to be aware that "the love of 
money is the root of all evil." It follows 
that this same love of money is at the 
root of the prison industrial complex, 
therefore it has been entirely designed 
with evil (profit) in mind. If we dig deep- 
er yet we eventually find this evil moti- 
vation carries yet another label— capital- 
ism. The same book warns against usury 
(interest). Let the reader beware. To 
stand idly by is to become a party to the 
continuing evil. We need to get off our 
duffs and act. 

Prisoner 

Texas 

*** 

I support Oceanographer, Hawaii 
(October N&L, "Readers' Views") on the 
nature of science under capital. Expla- 
nations, science proper, are frequently 
reductionist, perhaps influenced by the 
domination of mathematics and physics 
by the military-industrial complex. Tech- 
nology is even more obviously dominated 
by the military-industrial and the med- 
ical-pharmaceutical complexes, with all 
the anti-social aspects that involves. 

R.F. Price 
Australia 

*** 

Marx symbolizes difficult change, and 
a type of perseverance which requires 
determination and a rejection of current 
conditions of society. The anti-globaliza- 
tion movement has thrown some Marxi- 
an discontent into the happy consumer 
society, and drawn attention to the fact 
of widespread misery and poverty. The 
more uncomfortable citizens feel about 
their place in an economically-imperial- 
istic society, and in a world dominated by 
the corporate agenda for profit over peo- 
ple and the environment, the more citi- 


zens will be open to the type of uncom- 
fortable critique Marx poses of that soci- 
ety. 

A.H. 

Cyberspace 


HARDLINER OR MORE? 

It was interesting to see the way Gus 
Hall's passing was covered in the bour- 
geois press. I saw the old Stalinist at a 
large meeting of Communist Party mem- 
bers in the mid-90s. He spoke of how the 
bourgeois press "lied" about famine in 
North Korea. He said he had been at a 
banquet with the CP leaders there and 
the table actually groaned with food! 
Furthermore, Gus told us that "Science 
has proven that there are billions of 
inhabited planets in the universe, and 
on none of them do they allow capitalism 
to exist. What we need is an interplane- 
tary brigade to civilize the planet earth!" 

He was called a "hardliner" in the 
obituaries. In truth, he was much 
more— a gourmand among the starving, 
a cosmic neo-colonialist, and a tragic 
clown. 

Fred 

Chicago 

DIALOGUE ON 
THE DIALECTIC 

In his Preface to Philosophy and Rev- 
olution, Louis Dupre says that the 
Hegelian dialectic is "not an objective 
scheme, definitively articulated and 
then 'applied' and adapted to a variety of 
situations." While I agree with Dupre in 
general, such a statement appears to 
separate the dialectical method from 
reality. Dupre seems to confuse the 
dialectic proper with a specific term of 
dialectical movement that exists in actu- 
ality. Lenin's theoretical limitations on 
the Hegelian dialectic before the collapse 
of established Marxism did not prevent 
him from being a practicing dialectician. 

Fred Bustillo 
Colorado 

*** 

Dunayevskaya was a practical Marx- 
ist. Her long-term practice in the labor 
movement made her consider the total 
emancipation of humanity as her theo- 
retical aim. When she shows that the 


Marxian dialectic is an absolute nega- 
tion toward freedom, it is clear that she 
understood the deep meaning of "the 
objectification of philosophy" in Hegel 
and Marx. 

However, socialist revolution is at its 
lowest tide. On the one hand, history 
itself put forward a claim for absolute 
negation. On the other hand, it showed 
it had come to an end in capitalism. I 
hold that the theoretical dimension of 
dialectic should be taken seriously, even 
more than the practical dimension, 
because bourgeois ideology has become 
the main problem instead of Stalinism. 

Scholar 

China 


WE APPEAL FOR SUPPORT 
TO IMPRISONED IRANIAN 
STUDENTS 

Gholamreza Mohajerynejad, one of 
the student leaders who was arrested 
after the July 1999 uprising at Tehran 
University, spoke at the News and Let- 
ters Library in late October. His eyewit- 
ness account and political analysis will 
be published in our December issue. He 
is extremely worried about the fate of 
two other leaders of the student move- 
ment who remain in prison. 

Manuchehr Mohammadi has been 
sentenced to 13 years imprisonment, 
has been' repeatedly beaten and tor- 
tured, is suffering from infection in sev- 
eral parts of his body and is not receiv- 
ing proper medical care. 

Akbar Mohammadi has been arrested 
numerous times and is presently in the 
notorious Evin Prison after his death 
sentence was reduced to 15 years. His 
physical condition has severely deterio- 
rated. Because of his torture he has lost 
hearing in one ear and one of his kid- 
neys has stopped working. 

N&L readers can contact Amnesty 
International USA at 322 Eighth Ave. 
New York, NY 10001 to see how they can 
help to stop their torture and gain their 
release. Letters of support sent to them 
through N&L will be forwarded. 


Selected Publications From News & Letters 
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In memoriam: Harry Else, revolutionary fighter, thinker 


Harry Else met Marxist-Humanism when he was 
already close to 50 and immediately brought to News 
and Letters Committees both a multitude of talents 
and a rich life of experience. Bom and raised in Tyler, 
Texas where he played football for Tyler College, he 
came North as a young man. He took a job as a steel- 
worker before being hired as a chemist for the Chicago 
water purification department, 
where he worked for some 30 years 
until his sight failed and he was 
forced to retire. Along the way, he 
got to know and be known by 
"everybody in Chicago." What ani- 
mated him and became his life as 
soon as he heard a talk by Raya 
Dunayevskaya and immediately 
joined News and Letters Commit- 
tees in the mid-1970s was the idea 
of Freedom he found in Marxist- 
Humanism. 

Two aspects dominated that life 
for Harry. One was his deep under- 
standing of what the "Boss and 
Black" relationship signified— his 
profound understanding that over- 
coming racism was inseparable from overcoming capi- 
talism. Harry called Chicago the "plantation up 
North," and dubbed it the city that was a "single party 
state." In 1983, when Black Chicago stunned the world 
by electing Harold Washington mayor, Harry wrote in 
N&L about the significance of that victory, achieved by 
the more than 90% turnout of Black voters, augment- 
ed by nearly 80% of the Hispanic vote and a critical 
18% of the white vote. He described how the system 
had worked before: 

When the precinct captains in the Black wards 
had to carry their votes to City Hall, they were sup- 
posed to get jobs in return. But most of the jobs 
went somewhere else and the ones they got were the 
most menial. The system was like the sharecropper 


Editor's note: The following interview with Carlos 
Beas was conducted by N&L during his October tour of 
the U.S., sponsored by the Mexico Solidarity Network. 
Beas is co-founder and current director of the Union of 
Indigenous Communities from the Northern Zone of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

It’s a fact that what has been going on in Mexico 
really has had an impact on the way of life of the peo- 
ple in the area I am from, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
To survive, the families need to create their own 
economies. The family economy has been one of resis- 
tance. 

For example, for five or six years the families that 
raise coffee saw coffee-growing cooperatives doing well. 
Before NAFTA people were surviving, but now we see 
the coffee growers having to work in the maquilas in 
northern Mexico. This is because of the economic cri- 
sis. This is destroying the essential social fabric of the 
region because all the young men are leaving their 
land and families to go work in the north. 

This is why we put much more stress on the organi- 
zation of indigenous women’s groups because they are 
the ones re-creating the culture and “holding down the 
fort.” 

Another important factor is that this region has suf- 
fered the impacts of integration into the world capital- 
ist system for about 150 years. From 1848 when the 
U.S. stole half of Mexico and a so-called “peace treaty” 
was signed, it was made clear that the U.S. would have 
control of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. In the 19th cen- 
tury, when the U.S. was focused on holding down con- 
trol of the Panama Canal for the spread of capitalism, 
we saw the British focusing on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. In the beginning of the 20th century, that’s when 
the first railroad was built across the isthmus. We saw 
this railroad bridge the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific 
Ocean and the building of the railroad was linked with 
the first petro-chemical refinery in Mexico. This pro- 
duced a huge indigenous revolt in 1906. In this process 
more than 400,000 hectares of land were taken from 
the people and given to the oil companies. 

In July of 1996, with the memory of the first mega- 
project of this region, Zedillo then created the next 
mega-project. This is supposedly an investment project 
that includes shrimp farming, deforestation, mining, 
building factories for companies like Monsanto, and 
fertilizer and chemical refineries. Basically, it’s a plan 
to take the region and turn it into a factory of raw 
materials for corporate capitalism. It includes invest- 
ment in bio-diversity extraction projects and the mod- 
ernization and privatization of all the transportation 
infrastructure: railroads, highways, airports. This is to 
make all these avenues available to the needs of inter- 
national capital in four regions— Europe, East Coast, 
West Coast and Asia— because it’s a strategic location 
for goods and services. 

The business of Tehuantepec and the investment 
project is only one aspect of a four-part plan where 
highways will be built through Honduras, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and the hot-spot of Colombia. There will 
be several canal systems as well as other projects to 
unite the Americas as part of NAFTA. We have to 
understand the whole of the region, not just one par- 
ticular part, to understand the relationships involved 
and the impact on bio-diversity and natural resources. 


arrangement. You were supposed to split 50-50, but 
it didn't work like that, and come harvest time you 
wound up broke. This kind of thing has been built 
into the fabric of Chicago politics over the years. 
It's what I call the Boss -Black relationship. The 
Harold Washington election was the first substan- 
tial challenge to that form of racism. 

The other dominant aspect 
of Harry's activity for Marx- 
ist-Humanism was his love 
for philosophy. There was 
rarely, if ever, a meeting he 
attended where he did not 
take the floor to put the dis- 
cussion in the dialectical con- 
text he saw in the ideas 
„ under discussion. In a discus- 
| sion on overcoming racism, 
Harry put it in the context of 
what Hegel called "Science": 

" Science " is the universal 
^ experience that has 
occurred through the dis- 
covery of the Self. What the 
Self recognizes through this 
process is that I cannot be what I want to be unless 
you can be what you want to be. Racism is a back- 
ward step for humanity because it breaks this rela- 
tion apart. The Self cannot self -develop. 

To express this notion more concretely Harry contin- 
ued: 

The 13th through 15th Amendments to the Con- 
stitution set out certain principles. But they are not 
enforced. What Black Americans are lacking are 
real citizens’ rights. When we talk about the per- 
manence of racism today we need to know that it's 
due to all the incomplete revolutions we have suf- 
fered through, from 1776 until today. Marxist- 
Humanism becomes crucial here as the "negation 
of the negation" which shows that to reach the new 


There is also a huge tourism aspect that is being inte- 
grated into the project. This will have a geographic as 
well as economic impact on the region. Only through 
this lens can we understand why this area has been so 
conflicted over the last 20-150 years. 

I was just reading in the Mexican press today that 
a Panamanian community was attacked by Colombian 
paramilitaries in the exact zone where one of the 
canals is supposed to be built. 

In light of this, a very small group like ours, called 
the Udzoni, has put forth different types of initiatives. 
We’ve organized national events in our region to ask 
the Mexican government exactly what is going on. We 
want to know what these companies are all about, like 
Pemex, which used to be state-owned. It’s the fifth 
largest oil producing company in the world. We have to 
research these companies. 

The people in this region are meeting and organiz- 
ing to get access to information on what these compa- 
nies are doing regarding the plans for the highway sys- 
tem, for example. We’re also doing a campaign to 
indigenous communities telling them not to lease their 
land to International Paper because of the social 
impact involved. 

We want to create many types of communication 
within various communities in the region, including 
North America. We understand that only together can 
we hope to have any type of impact. 

Greenpeace, for example, had a meeting with some 
indigenous fishing communities. This area has inlets 
that are brackish and excellent for shrimp farming, 
but the region is being devastated by high-impact 
farming, with trucks coming in and destroying the 
area. They’re trying to work with the government to 
address this problem. There is a great danger for them 
because of our capacity to resist. Like Subcomandante 
Marcos says, there’s huge untapped resistance sitting 
there latent, so it’s dangerous for the government. 

However the danger for us is that we have the abili- 
ty to block roads and fight the companies, but it doesn’t 
allow us time to reflect on what we want. 

In light of this, we’ve initiated a process where, since 
1998, we’ve put together a bunch of workshops where 
women can discuss their issues and what they want to 
see, as well as youth (even including children). We 
want all different groups to come together where they 
can talk about a different type of development than 
that proposed by global capitalism. What we need to do 
is avoid getting into the trap of only addressing what 
the companies are doing; we need to create a sense of 
who we are and what we want. 

I remember about 11 years ago when we had the 
first national meeting of indigenous people in Mexico 
(1989). There was very little participation by the 
women. However, [since then] a lot of people in these 
communities realized the role that women played: 1) in 
the local economies, and 2) in the Zapatista uprising. 
This has had a huge impact. As a result of this cultur- 
al shift, in almost every region women now participate 
in community assemblies and are taking on 
autonomous positions within various organizational 
structures. They are also gaining responsibility over 
some of the land. If you look at the indigenous resis- 
tance on a national scale, the strongest group, and the 
one that carries the most weight, is represented by the 
National Organization of Indigenous Women. 


society we have to begin with the total uprooting. 

At his funeral, where a number of his friends and 
family rose to pay tribute to all that they had learned 
from Harry throughout his life, what speaker after 
speaker stressed was that he was able to inspire them 
because he always wanted to know what they thought 
and truly listened to what they told him. One of his 
most outstanding characteristics was his passion to 
involve everyone he knew in the struggle for Freedom 
that permeated his life. 

It is why he refused to allow his loss of sight to iso- 
late him or force him to lose his independence. To the 
very end of his life, he read voraciously by means of 
audiotapes and a computer scanner, keeping up with 
every struggle anywhere in the world against capital- 
ism while he continued to introduce everyone he met to 
Marxist-Humanism, which he saw as crucial to help a 
new world come to be. We deeply mourn his passing 
and honor his life. 

—Olga Domanski 


Black/Red View 


(Continued from page 1) 

existence." Farrakhan did not expand on the meaning 
of his universal "subhuman level of human existence." 
However, it can be speculated that, from the point of 
view of a Muslim male, he does not mean materially 
subhuman, that they don’t have material means to 
live, but are spiritually deprived, socially subhuman. 

During his two-hour speech, Farrakhan declared 
that "The family is the basic unit of civilization, so 
everything must be done to take care of the family 
unit." Farrahkan does not explain why the "family 
unit" is the "basic unit of civilization." Is he only speak- 
ing about the present day accepted monogamous fami- 
ly form, that is often violated in the American and 
European capitalist societies? Or does he include all 
the various family forms that have appeared in all the 
civilizations of Europe, Asia and Africa? 

A serious objective examination of the history and 
development of the "family unit" reveals that it is not 
created in a spiritual heaven, but here on earth in the 
social organization and the division of human labor. For 
example, as Marx noted, in the Roman slave civiliza- 
tion "the word family had no relation to the married 
pair or their children, but [was used] in relation to the 
body of slaves and servants who labor for its mainte- 
nance and were under the power of the pater familias." 

Here in the United States during the period of slav- 
ery, the African-American "family unit" was totally 
dehumanized. Slaves produced commodities for the 
world market and made more slaves to work in cotton 
fields aind rice swamps. This historically dehumanized 
form of the African-American family was the original 
foundation upon which American civilization was 
built. The social consequences of that historic dehu- 
manization and alienation of African-American labor 
still remain with us today. Today's forms of capitalism 
continue the dissolution of the African-American fami- 
ly in a pit of poverty and imprisonment of a million 
African Americans in federal and state prisons and 
local jails. 

The inverted consciousness at this march focused 
on "atonement" like the Million Man March before it. 
This is a diversion meant to turn attention away from 
the need to totally uproot the social conditions that 
mean incarceration for one out of every thirty African 
Americans, permanent unemployment and a diminish- 
ing amount of public welfare allotments to the African- 
American poor and other non-whites in this nation. 
The persistent theme of these "million-march-ideo- 
logues," now with the added insult of the arch-conser- 
vative Rev. Moon, is to reinforce the patriarchal family 
as opposed to the striving for new human relations. 
They Would transform marching on Washington from a 
reach for self-determination and a new society to a 
moral cry and a ritualistic mass "sacred marriage 
blessing." 

I remember in the tremendous revolutionary fer- 
ment of the 1930s the Muslims of Elijah Muhammed 
were a fringe religious grouping most radical Blacks 
laughed at. Malcolm X broke them out of their narrow 
religous nationalism by reaching for more social 
involvement in the Black struggle for freedom of the 
1960s. He paid with his life for that breach. Farrakhan 
went back to the religious self-help concept and social 
conservatism. 

The danger of an ideologue like Farrakhan is that 
his Million Man March diverted the passion of the 
1992 Los Angeles rebellion from a total challenge to 
this society into a religious self-help inwardness that 
even Clinton could endorse. This diversion's logical 
conclusion is the sorry spectacle we saw Oct. 16. 

For Black radicals, it is not enough to condemn the 
ideology of accomodation to capitalism Farrakhan 
preaches. We have to help develop a revolutionary 
alternative to this society both in philosophy and in 
practice. 




Harry Else (1927-2000) and 
Raya Dunayevskaya. 


Carlos Beas: ‘Support Oaxacan freedom fight’ 
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Editorial 


Bush, Gore and abortion 


The approval of Mifepristone (R.U.-486), the so- 
called abortion pill, after a 20-year delay, brought 
women's struggle for the right to control their own bod- 
ies briefly into the forefront of the presidential cam- 
paign. It forced Governor George W. Bush— who suc- 
cessfully smothered the debate on abortion within his 
own party— to once again reveal his hostility to 
women's right to choose. And it allowed Vice President 
A1 Gore to opportunistically say that under his admin- 
istration women's right to abortion would be protected. 

Bush, well aware that most Americans think that 
abortion should remain legal, said only that the Food 
and Drug Administration's (FDA) approval was 
” wrong" and that it would make abortions "more and 
more common, rather than more and more rare." As 
brief a statement as that was, it revealed that, to Bush, 
making abortion "rare" doesn't mean helping reduce 
unwanted pregnancies, but simply making legal abor- 
tions ever more difficult to obtain. 

LESS ACCESS TO ABORTION 

Gore's assurances that he will maintain women's 
right to choose, has to be viewed in light of how 
women's access to legal 
abortions has eroded under 
President Clinton's watch. 

The statistics are well 
known: 86% of U.S. coun- 
ties have no abortion 
providers and the number 
of doctors providing legal 
abortions has dropped 
from 2,900 in 1996 to only 
2,000 today. There's no rea- 
son to think Gore can do 
any better. 

Gary Bauer, right-wing 
leader of the Campaign for 
Working Families, said 
confidently a day after the 
approval of Mifepristone, 

"I don't think anything 
happened yesterday that is 
irreversible." His cronies in 
the Senate wasted no time in trying to make that a 
reality by proposing legislation that would severely 
restrict how Mifepristone is used and by whom. 

Mifepristone's approval also highlighted the power 
the next president will have to appoint Supreme Court 
judges who could help carry out a right-wing agenda 

Chemical release 

Memphis, Tenn. —The Black community around 
the Defense Depot here was shocked to learn, Oct. 11, 
that a chemical release on the Depot almost four weeks 
earlier had been hushed up. It was only on that day 
that a handful of community activists received a letter 
about the incident, which happened while chemical 
weapons were being dug up from Dunn Field. 

On Sept. 15, three workers on the dig, all wearing 
protective masks, complained of nausea, headaches 
and sinus irritation. The Army Corps of Engineers, 
which oversees the cleanup, sent them to the hospital 
for tests, but only after more than an hour had passed. 
The newspaper reported that "authorities" said "the 
examinations and follow-up visits showed no evidence 
of exposure to chemical-weapons materials." But the 
test did not check for the presence of chemicals but for 
the suppression of bone marrow, one effect of mustard 
gas. 

That test has no relevance for exposure to thioxane 
and dithiane, chemicals resulting from the breakdown 
of mustard gas, which were found in soil tests after the 
incident and are known to cause these symptoms. The 
worksite has a device monitoring the air for mustard 
gas, but the air is not monitored for the breakdown 
products. Why were the workers only given a test sure 
to have negative results? 

Activist Doris Bradshaw of Defense Depot of Mem- 
phis Tennessee Concerned Citizens Committee wrote 
in an open letter: 

"The failure to report the release to the general pub- 
lic is just the latest example of environmental racism 
at the Defense Depot. Also this is a prime example of 
the Army's incompetence in the haphazard cleanup. 

"The Army's total control, misuse and manipulation 
of news and information about the fake cleanup is 
deplorable— and totally unacceptable. The mere fact 
that all of the information had to go to Army head- 
quarters before black people in the community were 
informed about the release enhances the need for a 
public evacuation plan, a plan the Army never saw rea- 
son to formulate nor implement!... When it comes to 
chemical weapons clean-up and disposal, the military's 
record is littered with withholding of information, de- 
emphasis or cover-up of worker illnesses, and denial of 
negative impact to workers or the local affected com- 
munity." 

Bradshaw and her group have long demanded a plan 
to inform and evacuate the community in case of a 
chemical release during the cleanup, and the latest 
incident proves the bureaucracy is still ruled by its 
instinct for cover-up. 

Some in the military expressed concern that their 
credibility had suffered. They needn't worry; they have 
no credibility to lose. 

—Environmental justice activist 


and completely gut or overturn Roe v. Wade, the 1973 
decision legalizing abortion. The Green Party candi- 
date, Ralph Nader, had his head in the sand when he 
said recently that Roe v. Wade "is a settled issue. We're 
not going back to the alley again. Pro-choicers are too 
strong." If that were so, women wouldn't be in the posi- 
tion they are today, saddled with waiting periods, 
parental consent laws, late abortion bans, and serious 
lack of access and unnecessary expense. 

THREAT OF REACTIONARY JUDGES 

Nor is it only the Supreme Court that a new presi- 
dent would have the opportunity to shape. Now many 
of the right-wing judges Reagan appointed to the 
nation's 13 circuit courts of appeal are finally retiring, 
giving the new president power to shape the judiciary 
one level below the Supreme Court. There is no ques- 
tion that Bush would name reactionary justices. He 
made that crystal clear when he said the Supreme 
Court judges he admired most were the reactionary, 
misogynist, anti-human rights Clarence Thomas and 
Antonin Scalia. 

Given this retrogressive reality one has to sharply 
question some feminist 
euphoria, for example the 
statement by Gloria Feldt, 
president of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of 
America, who called 
Mifepristone "the most sig- 
nificant technological 
advance in women's repro- 
ductive healthcare since 
the birth control pill." It is 
not only that further 
restrictions may be applied 
to the use of this drug, but 
the restrictions already 
imposed by the FDA— doc- 
tors using the pill must 
determine how long a 
woman has been pregnant, 
and have ready access to 
surgical abortions— will 
drastically cut down on its use because access to sur- 
gical abortions is already so limited. 

Furthermore, the Population Council, which holds 
the U.S. patent to Mifepristone, will not only audit 
doctors prescribing the drug but also require them to 
gather statistics on how many women suffer serious 
side effects as well as how effective it is. Women will 
also be required to sign a patient agreement form. All 
this record-keeping is being done in an atmosphere of 
terror; October 2000 is the second anniversary of the 
gunning down of Dr. Barnett Slepian by an anti-abor- 
tion maniac who is still at large. All these mean that 
many doctors will refuse to use Mifepristone, just as 
they have refused to offer vacuum aspirator abortions. 

Today's reality reveals that we can't look to a presi- 
dent to gain freedom for us— although when it comes 
to a woman's right to control her own body, Bush in the 
White House would be a disaster. In order for such a 
great breakthrough as Mifepristone to truly be made 
available to all women who desire it, we must look to 
our own self-activity and reason. As long as women's 
freedom depends on who is president, it is hollow 
because, as we see so clearly today, it can be taken 
away by one election. 

'Dancer in the Dark' 

Filmed in Sweden, by a Danish director, with an Ice- 
landic and a French actress in the leading roles, 
"Dancer in the Dark" is a European film that makes an 
eloquent statement against capital punishment in the 
USA. Although set in a period some 40 years ago, the 
issues it deals with are all too contemporary. 

Selma is an immigrant factory worker who conceals 
the fact that she is going blind, so that she can go on 
working to save up for an operation to stop her young 
son from losing his eyesight to the same hereditary dis- 
order. She finds escape from everyday reality in watch- 
ing musicals, and rehearsing to act the part of Maria 
in an amateur production of “The Sound of Music.” 

In her imagination, Selma transforms her own life 
into a musical, and the film jumps back and forth 
between the real world and the song and dance of her 
daydreams. When her precious savings are stolen, 
events avalanche out of control, and this harmless and 
well-liked person is drawn into one frantic, violent act. 
A trial for murder follows in which Selma's leanings to 
secrecy and fantasy make her appear more guilty than 
she really is, and Selma is sentenced to death. 

The film follows Selma through her ordeal on Death 
Row, and the torment of waiting for her execution. The 
cruelty lies not in the behavior of the prison staff who 
are impersonal or sometimes sympathetic, but in the 
death penalty itself. Selma turns to the music in her 
mind to overcome her despair and terror. 

To set a musical partly on Death Row is a daring 
thing to do, but in my view it works. Thanks to Bjork's 
inspired performance, Selma becomes an unforgettable 
tragic character, unique and yet representing women 
and men facing the death sentence anywhere in the 
world. The camerawork is brilliant and at times dizzy- 
ing— be warned! “Dancer in the Dark” is a rich, 
humane, tragic movie that will remain in the mind 
long after you have seen it. —Richard Bunting 



A look at Nader rally 

Chicago— Thousands of people attended the 
"Super-Rally" for Ralph Nader at the University of Illi- 
nois at Chicago Pavilion here on Nov. 10. The crowd 
was largely young and enthusiastic about Nader but 
also clearly searching for alternative voices. 

They were energized by the recent series of 
demonstrations against the World Trade Organi- 
zation that began last year in Seattle. Certainly 
they booed loudly whenever the letters "WTO" 
were pronounced. More importantly, many were 
also participants in the anti-sweatshop, anti- 
globalization movement on campuses. 

It was a relief to hear a presidential candidate talk- 
ing about real issues in this campaign. Both Gore and 
Bush are united on such things as support for the 
death penalty and opposition to universal health care. 
Nader was also better on campaign finance reform. 

However, he has avoided taking strong positions on 
some very basic issues, such as racism and gay rights. 
In this regard, the overwhelming number of white 
faces, and the minuscule representation of Blacks, told 
a different story than was spoken by the white male 
celebrities on the stage. 

For all his good points, the model that Nader 
invoked for his current movement was the Pop- 
ulist movement that began in the South in the 
1890s. This is a problem since that movement had 
a tragic demise: the more compromised white 
Populists became with electoral politics, the 
greater they moved away from the Black dimen- 
sion. 

This movement— not only Nader but the broader 
segment of youth and the Left that he is attracting— 
could stumble for the same reason. It illustrates the 
danger of a purely "pragmatic" approach that avoids 
working out a philosophy of revolution only to end up 
by emulating the failures of the past. 

It is especially important in this regard for Marxist- 
Humanism to have a relationship to this new genera- 
tion of post-Seattle youth. 

—Gerard Emmett and January 
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Specter of workers’ revolt haunts post-Milosevic Serbia 

(Continued from page 1) 


intensified since Kostunica took office. 

Since Milosevic's overthrow a major strike has bro- 
ken out at Trudbenik, one of Serbia's biggest construc- 
tion companies. The workers' committee there has 
called for the firing of its managing director, the board 
of directors and the trade union leadership. One report 
noted, "The strike committee wants to be sure that the 
new rulers from DOS do not just reproduce the old sys- 
tem by imposing so-called democrats [as the managers 
of| factories." 

Though Kostunica rode a wave of strikes and 
protests to push Milosevic from power, he has since 
condemned the factory occupations as forcefully as has 
Milosevic's "Socialist" Party of Serbia (SSP). Kostuni- 
ca's pleas to entrust DOS with the task of running 
things has so far not succeeded. Whether this remains 
so will help determine Serbia's future. 

THE 'BULLDOZER' REVOLUTION 

Kostunica's victory does not mean Serbia has broken 
from narrow nationalism. 

He is a Serb nationalist who opposed Tito in the 
1970s for granting increased powers to Kosova. He was 
closely associated with the Serbian Academy of Sci- 
ences in the mid-1980s when it drew up its rationale 
for what later became known as "ethnic cleansing." He 
supported Milosevic's crushing of movements for 
autonomy in Kosova and Vojvodina in the late 1980s 
and Serbia's wars against Croatia, Bosnia and Kosova 
in the 1990s. But since Kostunica was an anti-Com- 
munist who never joined Milosevic's government, he 
was considered "clean" enough to run for president by 
the much-divided opposition. 

Many voted for Kostunica because they have grown 
tired of Milosevic’s promotion of narrow nationalism. 
Many others, however, voted for Kostunica because 
they feel Milosevic didn’t defend Serbian narrow 
nationalism strongly enough. 

Independent observers estimate that Milosevic won 
less than 40% of the Sept. 24 presidential vote, with 
about 56% going to Kostunica. Milosevic fared even 
worse in municipal elections: in Belgrade the DOS won 
102 out of 110 contested seats. 

Milosevic responded by trying to engineer electoral 
fraud. He claimed that Kostunica won less than 50% of 
the vote, which would necessitate a runoff. DOS 
refused to participate in the runoff, and called for 
street protests and blockades to force the regime to rec- 
ognize the election results. 

Though many rallies were held in the days follow- 
ing the Sept. 24 elections, most were smaller than the 
opposition hoped for. What changed everything was 
the outbreak of a strike at the Kolubara mine complex 
on Sept. 29— a spontaneous action that was not envi- 
sioned by the DOS leaders. 

Kolubara is the largest coal mine in Serbia (it 
employs 17,000) and supplies coal to the Nikola Tesla 
electricity plant in Obrenovac, which produces half of 
Serbia's electricity. The strike had a huge effect. With- 
in days a general strike was proclaimed, the first in 
Yugoslavia since World War II. Some 4,500 miners at 
the Kostoloc mine in eastern Serbia joined the strike, 
as did workers in other industries in Nis, Cacak, 
Pancevo, and Uzice. In Kragulevac 30,000 auto work- 
ers and laborers in the armaments industry demon- 
strated against Milosevic. 

At the same time, tens of thousands of students and 
citizens came into the streets of 20 cities, especially 
Belgrade. For the first time, a worker-student alliance 
emerged in the struggle. 

Milosevic responded by arresting dozens of strike 
leaders; he claimed they were financed by NATO as 
part of a plot to take over the country. He ordered the 
police to surround Kolubara, and sent in his army chief 
of staff, Nebojsa Pavkovic (an architect of Serbia's war 
against Kosova). Pavkovic said if the miners didn't 
return to work he would fire them and replace them 
with Serb miners from Kosova. 

The threat proved futile. On Oct. 4 angry miners 
drove a bus through a police cordon, which allowed 
thousands of miners and their supporters to enter Kol- 
ubara. This proved to be the turning point. The police 
abandoned efforts to maintain control— perhaps in 
part because many in the army and police had them- 
selves voted for Kostunica. 

The next day, as crowds gathered at the federal par- 
liament in Belgrade, the police stepped aside and did 
not fire on them. Ljubislav Djokiv, an unemployed con- 
struction worker, used his bulldozer to help break into 
the building. Parliament and the state-run TV and 
radio stations were soon in flames. 

One worker said, "I've been waiting 10 years for this 
and out of that I spent 5 years in a queue. I just want 
to see Milosevic finished like Ceausescu" (a reference 
to the Romanian Communist leader who was shot dur- 
ing the revolution of 1989). 

Within 24 hours of his failure to break the Kolubara 
strike, Milosevic decided the game was up. Rather 
than risk going down like Ceausescu, he stepped aside, 
admitting that Kostunica had won the election after 
all. Yet by retaining his leadership of the SSP— the 
largest party in Serbia— he remains a formidable, 
though weakened, political force. 

The events in Serbia show how fast a tyrannical 
regime can come apart once the working class takes 
the initiative. 

For years an array of bourgeois politicians tried to 
unseat Milosevic, without success. When he annulled 


the results of elections in 1996, massive protests 
occurred. Yet Milosevic kept finding ways to outflank 
and disorient the opposition. 

What was different this time is that in the after- 
math of Serbia's military defeat in Kosova the workers 
decided they had had enough of Milosevic's lies and 
took the initiative to get rid of him. 

The role played by the working class in the recent 
events differs in a number of respects from the 
upheavals which brought down the other Stalinist 
regimes in East Europe in 1989. 

The Stalinist regimes collapsed in 1989 as a result of 
genuine mass upheavals. Yet for the most part the 
working class did not step forth as an independent 
force in its own 
right. Factory 
occupations 
and major 
strikes were 
few. Though 
the collapse of 
the exploitative 
"Communist" 
regimes were 
welcomed by 
all layers of the 
populace, a 
genuine revolu- 
tionary alter- 
native did not 
arise from the 
Left. What pre- 
dominated 
instead was the 
notion that 
there is no alternative to free market capitalism. 

While there were many reasons for this, the global 
context was critical. The East European revolts of 1989 
occurred at a moment of deep retrogression, with the 
triumph of Reaganism, the collapse of revolutionary 
alternatives in the Third World, and the decline of 
explicitly anti-capitalist movements in the West. 

Today, the global context is somewhat different. 
Important cracks have appeared in capital's ideological 
edifice. The massive strikes in West Europe since 1995; 
the growing movements against globalization and 
sweatshop labor; and the Seattle protest against the 
WTO and its aftermath have rekindled new opposition 
to global capitalism. Even if only slowly and quietly, an 
undefined foreboding is emerging that we may not be 
fated to forever suffer the indignities of global capital- 
ism after all. 

It may be coincidental that the protest against the 
IMF and World Bank was held in nearby Prague on 
Sept. 26, just days before Serbia's workers took the ini- 
tiative against Milosevic. Yet it may reflect the fact 
that something new is in the air which has helped 
reawaken the specter of workers' revolt. 

THE LEFT IN DISARRAY — ONCE AGAIN 

Just as with the East European revolts of 1989, Ser- 
bia's new rulers are trying to ensure that the "revolu- 
tion" remains within manageable channels without 
any real change in class or social relations. 

Kostunica is being aided in this by the U.S. and 
West Europe. He was barely in office when the Euro- 
pean Union announced it would lift sanctions against 
Serbia. The Clinton administration likewise hailed 
Kostunica's victory and agreed to lift sanctions, even 
though Kostunica says that he will not turn over Milo- 
sevic to the war crimes tribunal in The Hague— as 
demanded by the U.S. for the past year. The Clinton 
administration no longer appears concerned about 
bringing Milosevic to justice. 

Despite the U.S.'s effort to bolster Kostunica, his 
position remains precarious. Milosevic still has many 
supporters in the military and government who can 
make life difficult for Kostunica. The DOS has a minor- 
ity of seats in the Yugoslav parliament. Real political 
power in any case lies in the Serbian parliament, in 
which DOS has no seats. The leaders of Montenegro, 
who are pushing for independence, boycotted the elec- 
tion. In response, Kostunica— who opposes indepen- 
dence for both Montenegro and Kosova— has allied 
himself with a pro-Milosevic Montenegrin Party (the 
SNP) in order to obtain a majority in the Yugoslav par- 
liament. And the DOS is a faction-ridden 18-party 
coalition which can split apart at any time. 

The U.S. signaled its support for Kostunica even 
before the election by sending millions of dollars to the 
DOS. Some "leftists" are using this to argue that the 
Clinton administration "engineered" the overthrow of 
Milosevic. 

Diana Johnstone— who wrote a series of scurrilous 
attacks on the Kosova Albanians and Kosova Libera- 
tion Army (KLA) during NATO's imperialist bombing 
of Kosova last year— has denounced the overthrow of 
Milosevic as a CIA-engineered coup. Events like the 
storming of parliament, she says in Z Magazine, were 
faked for the TV cameras! 

Another Stalinoid "leftist" who was the source of 
much disinformation about the KLA, Michel Chossu- 
dovsky, has written similar nonsense. Neither John- 
stone nor Chossudovsky explain how the CIA managed 
to infiltrate the Kolubara mines, spark a spontaneous 
strike, and then engineer workplace occupations 
across the country. 

It is telling that those who denounced the KLA for 
being a "terrorist" group run by the CIA now denounce 


factory occupations and strikes as "illegal" CIA-run 
activities. The failure to support a national liberation 
movement now extends to opposing actual workers' 
revolt— all because the U.S. supported the campaign 
of the man brought to power through it! 

Such bizarre analyses totally misread U.S. policy in 
Serbia and the region as a whole. 

It is true that the U.S. has an ally in Kostunica. But 
it also had an ally for years in Milosevic. The U.S. 
treated Milosevic as a friend upon the signing of the 
Dayton Accords in 1995, which prevented the Bosni- 
ans from achieving a military victory against Serbian 
forces. The U.S. figured: better to go along with Serb 
nationalism, in a somewhat tamed form with the Day- 

ton Accords, 
than risk 
"regional insta- 
bility" by 
allowing the 
Bosnians to 
win. From 
1995-98 Ser- 
bia, like Croat- 
ia, was treated 
as a U.S. 
regional ally. 

That 

changed only 
in 1998-99, 
when Milosevic 
overreached 
himself by 
readying a full- 
scale crack- 
down against 
the Kosovar Albanians. This occurred just as NATO 
was about to expand into the former countries of the 
Warsaw Pact. Faced with the outbreak of hostilities 
that could make NATO look like a helpless giant, Clin- 
ton and Albright decided to launch the U.S. air war 
against Serbia. 

The U.S did not attack Milosevic because of his nar- 
row nationalism. Nor did it bomb Belgrade in order to 
obtain independence for Kosova. The U.S. has long 
opposed independence for Kosova. After the war it 
forced the KLA to disarm and insisted that Kosova be 
rejoined with Serbia— once one man, Milosevic, was 
removed from power. 

Now that Milosevic is gone, the U.S. has no problem 
supporting Kostunica who shares Milosevic's basic 
nationalist standpoint. For that standpoint has never 
posed a serious threat to U.S. interests. 

Nor did Milosevic's Serbia serve as an economic 
"bulwark" against the West. Under Kostunica, as 
under Milosevic, Serbia will have a state-capitalist 
economy with a set of rulers skimming off the pro- 
ceeds, this time in the name of "democracy." Milose- 
vic's plans to privatize 75 of the country's largest firms 
will now be carried out. That will be enough to satisfy 
the U.S., who will also find a way to sneak out of major 
commitments of economic aid, as it has in so many 
other areas of the Balkans. 

WHICH KOLUBARA? 

Now that the new regime is having a hard time 
stopping the occupations of work sites, it may try to 
whip up national chauvinism as a way to unite the 
nation behind it. Kostunica has long supported Ser- 
bia's dominance over Kosova and there is little indica- 
tion he is prepared to let the region go. He has not 
released over 800 Kosovar Albanians still in Serbian 
jails. Though he has admitted to Serbian “atrocities” 
against the Albanians in Kosova, he has not acknowl- 
edged the genocide inflicted on Bosnia. 

Given the new situation in Belgrade, the U.S. will 
no doubt pressure the Kosovar Albanians to accept a 
form of limited autonomy within Serbia. Those KLA 
leaders who aspired for independence but who chose to 
ally themselves with the U.S. occupation will find 
themselves with no room to maneuver. The Kosovar 
struggle is now in grave jeopardy. 

The situation in Bosnia and Kosova remains criti- 
cal, not just for those areas, but for Serbia itself. As 
Marx said about freedom struggles in this country, 
"Labor cannot emancipate itself in the white skin 
where in the Black skin it is branded." Marx insisted 
that class struggles cannot reach fulfillment so long as 
they remain confined by the mind-forged manacles of 
racism and national chauvinism. 

The future of workers' struggles in Serbia hinges on 
whether the masses face up to the "ethnic cleansing" 
inflicted upon Bosnia and Kosova and extend a hand 
of solidarity with those who fought it. Solidarizing 
with the ongoing fight of the Albanian Kosovar miners 
of Trepca is key in that. 

In 1914 Kolubara was the site of a Serb victory over 
the Austro-Hungarian army. The event became part of 
nationalist folklore and was later featured in a famous 
novel by Dobrica Cosic, Time of Death. The novel 
helped fuel the nationalist mania which seized Serbia 
in the late 1980s and 1990s. 

In 2000 Kolubara was the site of a strike which 
helped end the reign of an architect of genocide. Which 
Kolubara will define the new Serbia? The nationalist 
mythology of 1914, or the workers' revolt of 2000 
which, in reaching to realize itself, will rid itself of the 
vestiges of narrow nationalism? Upon this question 
the future of Serbia rests. 

—October 20, 2000 



March of Kolubara miners, who helped bring down Milosevic. 
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Death by neglect in women's prisons 


by Diana Block and Donna Willmott 

Senator Richard Polanco (D-Los Angeles), chair of 
the Joint Legislative Committee on Prison Construc- 
tion and Operations, held unprecedented legislative 
hearings on Oct. 11-12 at Valley State Prison for 
Women (VSPW) and the California Institution for 
Women (CIW). The session at VSPW in Chowchilla was 
attended by over 100 prison activists, lawyers, family 
members and media representatives in addition to sev- 
eral state legislators and their aides. 

Former prisoner Pat Shelton described how she was 
serving an eight-month sentence for a parole violation 
when she discovered a lump in her bre&st. She was not 
seen by a doctor until five months later by which time 
the cancer had spread to her lymph nodes. She is now 
struggling with terminal bone cancer and came to tes- 
tify in order to try and make a difference around how 
other women are treated in the future. 

Charisse Shumate told how she lost sight in one eye 
because of delays in treatment of a sickle cell anemia 
related condition and implored the audience not to for- 
get that "we are human beings." 

Ellen Richardson detailed how the California 
Department of Corrections ignores the particular prob- 
lems of a population where one-third of the women are 
over 40 and need help with osteoporosis, menopause 
and many other critical issues related to aging. "We are 
our own best doctors" she asserted, given the current 
lack of basic medical care available. 

Beverly Henry, a self-disclosed HIV positive woman, 
told how she accidentally discovered that she had 
Hepatitis C since the prison never notified her of cru- 
cial test results. She and Judy Ricci, also HIV positive, 
painfully described watching friends die of Hepatitis C 
(which is epidemic with approximately 54% of the 
women infected) while prison staff disregarded obvi- 
ous symptoms and refused to provide necessary liver 
biopsies. 

At many points throughout the medical testimony 
the legislative panel appeared horrified by the stories 
they were hearing. Cathie Wright (R-Simi Valley) said 
that the stories "curdled her stomach" and angrily con- 
cluded that "these women have been given two sen- 
tences— one by the court and one by the institution." 
The legislative panel promised to consider recommen- 
dations of Dr. Weinstein and other prisoner advocates 


for a non-profit public health care institution to take 
over the provision of medical care for state prisoners. 

The focus of the testimony at CIW was on battered 
women whose responses to abuse had resulted in 
prison sentences and on the types of sexual abuse 
which women are routinely confronted with once 
inside prison. Woman after woman described lives in 
which they were terrorized, beaten, raped and threat- 
ened on a daily basis until they finally killed their hus- 
bands or partners in order to protect themselves and 
their children from further torture and death. For 
many of these women, it was only once they came to 
prison, met others with similar life stories and formed 
a group called Convicted Women Against Abuse, that 
they began to recognize the common threads not only 
in their histories but in the problems with their trials. 

Marva Wallace spoke forcefully for the majority of 
the women when she explained that there was no ade- 
quate assistance from legal counsel, no reference to her 
battering and no testimony from a psychologist as to 
her state of mind at her 1984 trial when she was con- 
victed of first degree murder, eight years before laws 
allowed the issue of domestic violence to be introduced 
into trial proceedings. Many of the women had filed 
petitions for clemency with Governor Wilson but have 
had their requests ignored. 

Widney Brown of Human Rights Watch described the 
universal fear of retaliation which kept women from 
coming forward to testify on sexual abuses inside the 
prison and also from even reporting abuses. Battered 
woman prisoner Nicole Garza risked further retaliation 
by coming forth to testify of her repeated rape by a cor- 
rectional officer at the California Correctional Facility 
for Women, who also happened to be a member of the 
Internal Affairs. Attorney Carrie Hempel urged that in 
order to make inroads into the pervasive atmosphere of 
sexual abuse, women had to be believed rather than dis- 
counted pending investigation into the facts of a case. 

The systemic problems within the California prison 
system were more than obvious. Advocates for prison- 
ers will continue to work for the abolition of a system 
based on control, punishment and warehousing of 
human beings. 

Diana Block is a member of the California Coalition 
for Women Prisoners and Donna Willmott is litigation 
coordinator for Legal Services for Prisoners with Chil- 
dren. Contact 415-255-7036 for more information. 


Nationwide protest against police brutality 


Chicago— The October 22 Coalition organized a 
weekend of events this year. Around 500 people, 
including a high percentage 
of Black and Latino youth, 
gathered at the Federal 
Plaza Oct. 20 for the 
National Day of Protest 
Against Police Brutality, 

Repression, and the Crimi- 
nalization of a Generation. 

As usual, the most moving 
part of the day was the tes- 
timony from family mem- 
bers of those killed by police 
or railroaded into the crimi- 
nal injustice system. People 
like Gwen Hogan, George 
Morris, and Bertha 
Escamilla are always a 
great source of strength and 
renewal. 

Another highlight this 
year was Andy Thayer of 
the Chicago Anti-Bashing 
Network. In previous years 
the October 22 Coalition here has had some problem 
including gays and lesbians in its program. Thayer 
gave an eloquent speech pointing to the brutalization 
of gays and lesbians by police, as with the current case 
of Frederick Mason here in Chicago. But he also sent 
a message to the Revolutionary Communist Party, 
with their retrograde position on gays: "We won't go 
away after the revolution." 


To follow up the Friday event, a smaller rally and 
march was held at the Cook County jail complex at 
26th St. and California on 
Oct. 22. Family members and 
supporters of people victim- 
ized by the system, like the 
sister of Edwin Ortiz, a 
young man convicted of a 
1989 murder he didn't com- 
mit, denounced the corrupt 
practices of the police and 
courts. Approximately 100 
activists marched around the 
large compound of cell blocks 
after hearing the speakers. 

Both the Friday and Sun- 
day events passed Without 
police interference, unlike 
the protest in Los Angeles, 
which was subject to an 
unprovoked attack. 

The urgency of the issue of 
police brutality in Chicago 
was made abundantly clear 
just days after the protests 
as police officers shot and killed 18-year-old Brandon 
Polk in a stairwell of a south side public housing pro- 
ject. Police claim Polk and two others confronted them 
with weapons, but residents of the building say this is 
not true. Activists and residents of the housing project 
held a press conference at City Hall on Oct. 27 to 
denounce the killing. 

—Gerard Emmett and Kevin Michaels 



Police harass marchers in the Los Angeles Oct. 22 
demonstration. 
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Memphis tallies 
against anti-gay hate 

Memphis, Term. —Judy Shepard, the mother of 
Matthew Shepard, the young gay man who was mur- 
dered in an anti-gay hate crime in Wyoming, gave a 
speech at Calvary Episcopal Church here on Sept. 25. 
The event was sponsored primarily by the Coalition for 
Gay and Lesbian Religious Affairs as well as by numer- 
ous individuals, businesses, and gay rights groups. A 
crowd of about 400 people jammed into the church, 
packing the aisles and standing along the walls. This 
was in spite of anonymous hate mail— some threaten- 
ing death to those who attended. They promised that 
anti-gay protesters would be present including Rev. 
Fred Phelps, who brought his message of hate to 
Matthew Shepard's funeral. Police patrolled the area, 
but no protesters showed up. 

The city mayor, Willie Herenton, accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at the event and was criticized by a local 
right-wing religious group, Family, Life, and Responsi- 
ble Education Under God (FLARE).' Leeann McNinch, 
the president of FLARE, called the mayor's appearance 
"totally unnecessary" and said that he was "putting the 
city's seal of approval on a lifestyle." However, Heren- 
ton, who is African American, drew a comparison 
between racial and anti-gay oppression and presented 
a proclamation declaring "Memphians Against Hate 
Crimes Week." 

Other speakers at the event were Rev. Douglass Bai- 
ley, the rector at Calvary, Len Piechowski, the founder 
of the Coalition for Gay and Lesbian Religious Affairs, 
and Jim Maynard, the founder of the Memphis Lesbian 
and Gay Coalition for Justice. 

Several gays and lesbians, including a lesbian moth- 
er, a drag queen, and a survivor of "ex-gay therapy" did 
a performance art piece including the reading of pow- 
erful poetry they had written, in which they explained 
their queemess as a positive force in their fives. 

Judy Shepard told about her son's fife and explained 
the importance of activism in creating social change. 
Although her main suggestion for activism was telling 
everyone to vote, several gay rights organizations had 
set up tables in a meeting hall after the presentation. 

— Adele 

Israel's barbarism 
denounced 

Memphis, Term.— A. group of 400 Palestinians 
and Americans gathered at a busy intersection here on 
Oct. 6. to protest the brutality of the Israeli army in 
oppressing civilian Palestinian demonstrators and 
killing Palestinian children in the Holy Land. 

We also took the responsibility for the job the media 
failed to do: informing the American people about what 
is really happening. The demonstrators asked their fel- 
low Memphians to do whatever they can to stop the 
financial aid to Israel that helps kill Palestinian chil- 
dren. 

We were holding signs and banners that called for 
ending the Israeli occupation and had pictures of chil- 
dren killed by the Israeli soldiers, including that of 12- 
year-old Mohammed Al-Durah, who died in his father's 
lap. 

The biased U.S. media tried to put the blame on the 
father for being with his son among the demonstrators. 
When it was reported that he was shopping with his 
son for a used car, the media started to shift the blame 
onto the Palestinian soldiers in an attempt to make 
this brutal crime look like they were "caught in a cross- 
fire." 

The French cameraman who filmed the event, tes- 
tified that the father and son were shot by Israeli 
snipers' explosive bullets. Two days later, the Israeli 
army admitted killing Mohammed "by mistake," while 
the U.S. media still insisted on the "crossfire" myth, 
ignoring the fact that a Palestinian ambulance driver 
was also shot while trying to save Mohammed and his 
father. 

This demonstration was followed by another one in 
the same place on Oct. 13, and on Oct. 20, about 35 
supporters of the Palestinian, people gathered in front 
of the Federal Building in downtown Memphis. We 
demanded our representatives help the Palestinian 
people who have been under Israeli brutal attack for 
more than three weeks. 

We demand that the U.S. cut its annual financial 
aid of up to $3 billion to Israel and called upon the com- 
munity in Memphis to inquire about their tax money 
that is helping the Israeli killing machine in its geno- 
cidal war against Palestinian civilians. 

Up to now, over 120 Palestinians have been killed, 
including more than 30 children. Close to 6,000 Pales- 
tinians have been injured, many of them in serious or 
critical condition. Several, are brain dead. All of those 
atrocities are committed with the help and support of 
the U.S. 

The whole world is condemning Israel for its exces- 
sive use of force, except the U.S. How many more 
Palestinians need to be killed in order to move the con- 
science of the American people? 

—Palestinian woman 
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Fujimori’s power shaken in Peru 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 



The dictatorial presidency of Alberto Fujimori was 
rocked from within when a videotape of Vladimiro 
Montesinos, head of the hated National Intelligence 
Service, collaborator with the CIA, and close ally of 
Fujimori, 
was 
broadcast 
to the 
whole 
country 
showing 
Mon- 
tesinos 
bribing an 
opposition 
politician. 

Fujimori 
then 

announced that new presidential elections would be 
held next year, and that he would not run. Thousands 
of Peruvians celebrated with spontaneous street 
demonstrations. 

Fujimori lost his last shred of legitimacy with last 
April's fraudulent presidential elections in which it is 
widely accepted that the centrist opposition candidate, 
Alejandro Toledo, won. But Fujimori's demise actually 
began in 1992, two years after coming to power, when, 
aided by Montesinos, he dissolved the Congress and 
Supreme Court and assumed sweeping authoritarian 
powers under the guise of combatting Shining Path 
guerrillas. 


lima, Oct. 27. 


e government 


A one-day general strike was held across Peru Oct. 
12, demanding that Fujimori leave power immediately, 
that a transitional government be instituted, and that 
Montesinos be extradited from Panama, where he fled 
to stand trial for at least a decade of torture and mur- 
der. In Panama, Montesinos' bid for asylum, backed by 
the Organization of American States and the U.S., 
sparked anti-asylum demonstrations not seen since 
the Shah of Iran was ushered there by the U.S. in 

Anti-globalization 

An estimated 15,000 anti-globalization protesters 
were not able to entirely shut down the September 
meeting of the World Bank/Intemational Monetary 
Fund in Prague, but they did pressure the, delegates to 
adjourn earlier than planned. The organizing coalition, 
Initiative Against Economic Globalization, welcomed 
activists from Brazil's landless movement and from 
Bangladesh's Federation of Landless Women Peas- 
ants, trade unionists from all over Europe, Italian 
supporters of the Zapatistas, the Colombian Black 
Communities Process, as well as hundreds of NGOs 
and thousands of grassroots activists. 

Activities ranged from counter-summits to discuss 
anti-globalization theories, to the culminating demon- 
stration on Sept. 26, the Global Day of Action. Placing 
themselves in a line of connection with the anti-global- 
ization consciousness that erupted in the Seattle 
demonstrations nearly a year ago, the Prague protest- 
ers represented a wide spectrum of struggles that one 
banner attempted to sum up: "Make protest as global 


1979. 

As we go to press, Montesinos, keeping a low profile 
for now, has returned to Peru under apparent protec- 
tion from some military sectors. Fujimori seems to 
have momentarily regained control by dismissing the 
three top chiefs of the military along with the com- 
mander in Lima (a relative of Montesinos). This does 
not rule out a later military coup, especially since 
opposition to both Fujimori and Montesinos continues. 

protests continue 

as capitalism." 

The lie of Czech Republic President Vaclav Havel's 
desire for "dialogue" between sides could be seen in the 
severity of police repression against the protesters. A 
special 11,000-member police force was formed to 
maintain control by any means necessary. Those 
deemed a threat were stopped at the border. Police vio- 
lence against protesters was commonplace both on the 
streets and in the jails. 

Countering the shock which Seattle threw into world 
capitalism, the WB/IMF conveners are now trying to 
peddle a new line, toning down their neo-liberal poli- 
cies and portraying themselves as allies of the poorer, 
developing countries. This is an obvious strategy to 
split off the more pragmatist and reformist anti-glob- 
alization groups such as Jubilee 2000, the debt mora- 
torium movement, from the more radical anti-capital- 
ist tendencies in an attempt to weaken the anti-global- 
ization movement. Judging from the events in Prague, 
this effort failed; there are other Pragues to come. 


Is Oslo dead? Behind the Arab-lsraeli explosion 


(Continued from page 1) 

How could such horrific violence break out, only 
weeks after Israel and the Palestinian Authority had 
come closer than ever before to a final peace agree- 
ment last July at Camp David, and after Barak had 
made unprecedented concessions on Jerusalem? 

At a general level, whenever peace has seemed to 
draw closer, religious and other fanatics, both Arab 
and Israeli, have tended to escalate their attacks in 
order to make any type of compromise impossible. 
That was certainly Sharon's aim on Sept, 28. It was 
also the aim of the Muslim fanatics who threatened 
Arafat's life if he gave up "one inch" of Jerusalem at 
Camp David, even the Western Wall that is so sacred 
to Jews. In addition, it played into the hands of those 
Middle Eastern regimes that have always sought to 
direct their people's anger at their oppressive condi- 
tions externally, against Israel. 

MAKING MOCKERY OF OSLO 

Another major part of the answer lies in six years of 
Israeli intransigence since Oslo in 1993. This intransi- 
gence has made a mockery of promises to grant Pales- 
tinians autonomy and possibly an independent state 
composed of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, and to 
consider the issue of Jerusalem. 

Instead of truly relinquishing control of Gaza and 
the West Bank, a succession of Israeli regimes since 
1993 have refused to remove the Jewish settlements 
that honeycomb the Palestinian territories. When he 
seemed to move in that direction, Prime Minister 
Yitzak Rabin was assassinated by a Jewish fanatic. 
Under the reactionary Netanyahu government of 
1996-99, these settlements were even expanded by the 


housing minister, who was none other than Sharon. 

Until this summer, when Barak did so at Camp 
David, no Israeli prime minister had dared even to 
broach the subject of redividing Jerusalem. After doing 
so, Barak promptly lost his parliamentary majority, as 
the right-wing religious factions, which hold the bal- 
ance of power between Barak's Labor Party and the 
conservative Likud Bloc, deserted him en masse. 

On the Palestinian side, anger kept building after 
1993, as Oslo came increasingly to be seen as a sham, 
with areas of Palestinian control viewed as little more 
than bantustans. The corruption and authoritarianism 
of Arafat's rule has also been a major source of disillu- 
sionment. All of this increased support for every vari- 
ety of rejectionism, but with the collapse of the Arab 
Left after 1989, the rejectionist sentiment expressed 
itself more and more in Islamic fundamentalist lan- 
guage, whether that of Hamas, Islamic Jihad, or the 
Lebanon-based Hezbollah. The latter advised Pales- 
tinians to drive out the Israeli occupiers by force, just 
as they claimed to have done in southern Lebanon. 

Once again, the old rejectionist cry of retaking the 
"whole" of Palestine, by which was meant every square 
inch of Israel proper, was heard, sending chills down 
the spines of Israelis who had thought that Oslo meant 
an acceptance by the Palestinians of Israel's right to 
exist. 

FUNDAMENTALISM REVIVED 

The fact that Sharon chose a Muslim religious site as 
his point of provocation served only to increase the pop- 
ularity of both Jewish and Arab religious fundamental- 
ists. The latter were already flexing their muscles in 
Gaza City on Oct. 14, the day after Israeli planes had 
attacked. As crowds gathered to protest the Israeli 


attacks, smoke suddenly blew skyward from the Gaza 
Hilton. Palestinians rushed over to protest what they 
thought had been another Israeli air raid, but discov- 
ered that Hamas had bombed the hotel to protest its 
serving of alcohol. 

While Hamas is hardly about to wrest power from 
Arafat, the current conflict will have very negative 
regional implications. It will strengthen authoritarian 
Arab and Muslim regimes, from Syria and Iraq to 
Iran, all of which claim to be more militant than 
Arafat in opposing Israel and which never accepted 
the Oslo Accords. 

This point was made by an Iranian student activist, 
now in exile under a death sentence after having suf- 
fered prison and torture for having helped to lead the 
summer 1999 protests at Tehran University: "The 
sooner peace is established, the sooner one will see the 
end of the Islamist regime in Iran." 

Inside Israel, some courageous voices are also hon- 
estly addressing the core issues. A statement signed by 
feminist peace activist Gila Svirsky and other Israeli 
Jewish and Arab intellectuals demanded in part: "(1) 
An immediate and unilateral Israeli commitment to 
evacuating the provocative settlements and zones that 
are to be included in the Palestinian state— including 
those in the Gaza Strip, Hebron and the Jordan Valley. 
(2) That Israel accept Palestinian sovereignty over all 
Arab neighborhoods and mosques inside Jerusalem, 
while Israel will maintain sovereignty over the West- 
ern Wall” (The Nation, Oct. 30). 

Unfortunately, such voices, whether Jewish or Mus- 
lim, are very isolated in the Middle East today. 

—Karl Andrews 


• - ! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES - — 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




